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'Report of Cases by the Medical and Surgical Society. 



The following highly interesting cases have been reported on at recent 
meetings of this society : 

Operation for Complicated Hare-Lip. 
Dr. Peters related a case of operation for complicated hare-lip by Lang- 
enbeok's method. The child was five weeks old, and the fissure extended 
through the hard palate. The edges were pared so that an angular flap 
was left at the prolabium on one side to fit a bevelled surface on me other. 
The ed^es were kept in apposition by the pin suture, and the prolabial flap 
was umted by pin suture on the opposite side. The advantage of this method 
is that the pouting cicatrix is avoided better than by Milgaigne's method. 
A brother of this child was operated on at the age of six weeks by Dr. Buck 
some years ago, and the fissure in the palate has narrowed considerably. 

Knee-Joini imputation. 

Dr. Peters also alluded to a. case of knee-ioint amputation for necrosis of 
the tibia, that he had recently had at St. Luke's Hospital. The wound was 
united completely at the end of ten days, excepting in the track of the liga- 
tures. Nearly the same result was obtained in a case operated on a year 
ago, at the same hospital. The patients were both boys, and both had 
extensive necrosis of the tibia. 

Compound Dracture qf the TUna-^^Mer qf Paris Splints. 

Dr. Peters also described a case of compoun^ fractore of tibia and fibula, 
with fracture ot the thigh on the same side, in which he had derived great 
adtantage from the use of the plaster of Paris splints. The wound in the 
leg was covered ifdth collodion, convertmg the fracture at once into a simple 
one, ne trouble axisSng firom mflammation. The tendency to filling up of 
iopesiOir'fri^pnent was effectuaUy overcome-by plaster .of Piuis snlhits placed 
aboV^ 4tid 'M^ the point of firacture. This being accomplished, he wa9 
eoabled to treat the fraetute of the Uugh by the elastic ext^nsiOD. The 
patient ezpie^te^ to hpite ^e apparatus removed in tL ftw days* 
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Ddirium TWmens and Convidtums. 

Dr. Hinton related a case of delirium tremens, which he had recently 
attended, where the patient had several seyere convulsions the nieht after he 
was called, hut recovered so as to be quite well again on the foUowinff day. 
Dr. Hinton thought that delirium tremens patients who had convmsions 
rarely recovered. 

Dr. Buckley had repeatedly known them to recover. 

Dr. McCready thinks such cases are generally complicated with uraemia, 
and in his experience are generally fataL No examination was made in Dr. 
Hinton's case. 

Dn Agnew made some observations on the epidemic of measles that had 
lately occurred at the Military Hospital under his charge. There had been 
two hundred cases, generally in soloiers from the rural ^listricts. The active ' 
period of the disease has been, as a general rule, unusually short, and there 
nas been a marked tendency to the development of phthisis during convales- 
ence. There has also been comparative immunity from abscesses of the ear : 
in two cases only out of two hundred. In eighty cases, seventy-eight never 
had the disease before. 

MvXberry Calculus — LUhotomy, ^ 

Dr. Peters exhibited a mulberry calculus which he had recently removed 
at the New York Hospital from an Irish boy, aged 17. The father of the * 
patient ^ed of gravel. For three past years the patient had followed the 
sea, and for many jrears has suffered from an irritable bladder, especially in 
midsummer. Durmg the last four months there has been great difficulty in 
urination. There hed been hsematuria but once ; the urine contained earthy 
phosphates, pus, and a little blood. The stone was removed b^y the lateral 
operation. The dimensions of the stone were three and seven-eighths inches 
in its larger, and three and three-eighths inches in its smaller diameter. The 
weight was four ounces. The surface of the calculus was encrusted with a 
layer of triple phosphates. The calculus Itself is made up of alternate layers 
of urea ana oxalate of lime. 

Dr. Elliot alluded to a post-mortem examination of a child under one 
year of age, in the pelvis of whose kidneys he found a calculus as large as 
four grains of rice. 

Dr. Sands referred to a dissecting-room subject, in whom he found a uric 
acid calculus in the urachus, illustrating the intra-uterine formation of cal- 
culus. 

Foreign Bodies in JVachec^ 

Dr. Markoe related a case of foreign body in the trachea. The patient 
was a boy, to whom Dr. Markoe was called to prescribe for cough, which 
was at first not considered serious. It became very troublesome, however, 
and was accompanied with spasmodic attacks of dyspnoea. The chest was 
resonant on percussion, but tnere were some localizea bronchial rales in the 
left lung. After suffering without relief for five or ax weeks, he coujghed 
up a piece of walnut shell, which he remembered to have swallowea the 
'* wnmg way^ shortly before the cough began to trouble him. 

Dr. Clan related a similar but more remarkable case. His patient was 
a man, who, four years before Dr. Claris saw him, inhaled while laughing 
violently a pieoe of chestnut shell. Oou^ followed, and continued to aimoy 
him until Dr. Clark saw him. There was no physical sign of disease except 
imperfect enansion of one lung. Shortly uterwards he had an attack of. 
pneumonia, Irom which he recovered, though the cough still coDtinoed« mitil 
six years after the aoddent before mentioned he ezpe^orated half a cheitoat 
shell, encrusted with calcareous matter. He recovered completely. 

Dr. Gark related another case of a boy who swallowea halt a timothy 
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bead. He coughed constantly for six years, and finally died. The timothy 
head was found imbedded m a canty in the centre of the lung, and the lung 
condensed around it. 

Dr. McCready related the case of a girl who swallowed a bead one inch 
long, which passed into the larynx, and remained there or in the bronchi one 
year, producing paroxysmal cough and occasionally slight hemorrhage. One 
day he coughed up and swallowed it the right way, and it was afterwards 
found in the evacuations. 

Dr. Buck related the case of a doctor who in his youth inhaled a piece of 
cinnamon, which produced cough and hemorrhage, and sreat emaciation and 
prostration of strength. It was finally expectorated, and the symptoms were 
entirely relieyed. 

Frontal Neuralgia Dependent on Oxaltnta. 

Dr. Elliot related a case of persistent frontal neuralgia, which had resisted 
a great variety of treatment in this country and in Europe. An examination 
of the brain detected the presence of a considerable amount of oxalate of 
lime. The patient, in view of this fact, was put upon the use of No. 5, and 
recovered rapidly and entirely. 

Singular Case of Hernia. 

Dr. Parker relief ed a singular case of hernia. A young man, enjoying 
vigorous health, complained for the first time of abdominal pain around the 
umbilicus and right groin, and some sickness in the stomach, on Monday 
morning. This not yielding to ordinary remedies, a physician was called, 
who regarded it as a case of colic, and treated it accordingly. The pain, 
constipation, and nausea continuing, Dr. Parker was called in consultation 
on Thursday. He found the patient with a rapid feeble pulse, cool surface 
a somewhat tumid abdomen, with tenderness in the right hypogastrium, pain 
singultus, and nausea with vomiting. On closer examination, an oblong 
tumor, soft and doughy to the feel, and somewhat discolored, was found ex- 
tending firom the external abdominal ring upwards and outwards on the right 
side three and a half inches towards tne superior spinous process of the 
ileum. An examination of the scrotum showed that the testicles had never 
descended into their vaginal sacs. It was at once decided to cut down upon 
the tumor. The incision was made along the long axis of the tumor. Cut- 
ting through the interment and the common fascia, the tendon of the 
external oblique was divided, and the sac exposed as well as the right testis. 
The sac was reversed and extended towaras the anterior superior spinous 
process. About ten inches of the ileum had escaped. It was very dark. The 
nnger was passed in towards the internal ring, which was unusually deep, 
and the structure torn with the finger. The gut brightened inmiediatelv, 
and was reduced without difficulty. The patient has probably done well, 
Dr. P. having heard nothing since the operation, three weeks ago. 

Prolapsed Funis. 

Dr. Cock rekted a case of prolapsed funis, in which Dr. Thomas's method 
of redaction was resorted to without success. Dr. Elliot stated that succesa 
was not to be anticipated in this operation without manipulation, replacing 
the cord and maintaining it within the uterus until tht nead had become 
engaged, or the cord had been placed behind some projecting part of the 
ktOM,r''^Jimaican Medickl Times. 



Tbb Edinburgh College of Physicians has decided by a vote of eighteen 
•yainat sixteen that women doctors fhall not receive diplomas. 
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Belladonna in Epilepsy. 

At the Hospital for the Epileptic and Paralyzed, belladonna and its alkaloid, 
atropia, are still in favor as remedies for epilepsy. Under these remedies 
most patients with epilepsy, especially if they suffer much between the 
paroxysms, are benefited. 

In treating epilepsy we must remember that, although in many cases we 
may not be afle to cure, we can very often diminish the number of fits ; and 
even if we cannot do that, the patient's general condition is often much im- 
proved. Many patients attend the hospital who have had fits for very many 
years, and though they have no hope of being cured, they, nevertheless, 
experience great benefit, and are rendered capable of resummg a compara- 
tively active life. Although this is not a cure, it is the next best thing to it. 

The prescription generally used is — ^Extract of belladonna a quarter of a 
grain, quinia one gram, in a pill three times a day. Of atropine, 1-120 of a 
grain is given three times a aay. Of both, the dose is gradually increased. 
Although g^ven in increased doses, they are rarely observed to produce in 
epilepsy, much physiological effect. Sometimes, however, the |)atients com- 
plain of drynesss m the throat, and of defective sight. We think it will be 
noticed that patients with dark eyes suffer more from it, and that these 
patients are often hypermetropic # 

When the sight is affected by belladonna or atropine, it is because the 
ciliary muscles is paralyzed partially or totally, and hence the power of ac- 
commodation is impaired, or altogether lost. It is not L'kely that it is due 
to dilatation of the pupil, as in congenital irideremia the accommodation is 
good, and in a case recorded by Graefe, in which the whole of the iris was 
removed by operation, it remwned perfect. It was lost, however, when 
atronine was put into the eye. 

Patients, of course, complain a good deal when their sight is impaired, 
however little, by any course of treatment, but they can be assured that the 
defect is only temporary. Li some cases of cataract belladonna has been 
used for years without mjury to the eyes, and without losmg its powers. 

In no case have we noticed dullness of hearing to be produced by this 
drug. Very likely there may be some slight impairment of hearing which 
the patient does not notice. Very often there is tinnitus aurium, and some 
little defect of hearing attendmg it, but this is common in epilepsy whether 
belladonna be given or not. We have not noticed that patients have com- 
plained of increase of deafiiess under its use. If a solution of atropine were 
dropped into the ear it might then paralyze the small muscles oi the ear, 
and produce defective accommodation for sound, if such a phrase is allowable. 
Another method in which Dr. Brown Sequard uses atropine in epilepsy is 
to inject a solution of it and moiphia into the part fix)m which an aura starts. 
This was done in several cases with excellent results. A solution containinj^ 
one-sixtieth of a grain of atropine and a quarter of a grain of morphia is 
injected with Wood's syringe. In the several cases in which it was used it 
did not produce any immediate effect in the patients, and no giddiness, etc 
The operation is not punful. 

It IS supposed that belladonna acts on the bloodvessels producSog eon^ 
traction. J&got, also, Br. Brown-8equard believes, has this property ,- and 
hence their use in local inflammatory conditions of the brain at spinal cord. 
Ereot, he believes, has a greater action on the vessels of the spinal cord» 
and belladonna on those on the brain. In paraplegia firom myelitis, a pill 
contaming three sprains of flresh ergot and a quarter of a grain of the extract 
of belladonna is given three times a day. The action of belladonna in aire^t- 
ing the flow of mi&, and in cauflui^ dimness of tJie throaty muy be explained 
also on the hypothens of its dimimshfng the supply of blood to those parts. 
^-Medical Timet and ChaetU, 
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On the Employment of Heronry and the Iodide of 
Potassium in the Treatment of Syphilis. 



BY DR. LT7NIEN-LAVILLAUB0T. 



Havinq sketched in a bold style the history of the treatment of syphilis by 
mercury, having pointed out at what period of the disease, and against what 
^rmptomt mercurials may be useful, M. Junien-LaviUauroy suras up in his 
thesis the principal modes of the administration of mercury, and insists 
specially on the method of Montpellier, or that of radical cure. The first 
part ends with a table of the principal mercurial compounds, arranged in the 
order of their activity. 

We know that M. Bonchardat divides the principal compounds^ of mer- 
cury into : Ist T/^ iolubU prtparationa, louhydrargj^rate of the iodide of 
potassium : bi-chloride (corrosive sublimate) ; and cyanide of mercury. 

2d. Insoluble tnrtparattons. The red oxide j the proto-chloride ; proto- 
iodide ; and metallic mercury. 

This arrangement is admitted by all therapeutists, particularly by M. 
Trousseau. 

The second part of this work is devoted to iodide of ])ota8sium. ^ The 
opinions advanced by the author are summed up in the following conclusions : 

L l£f with the generality of physicians, we adopt the method of radical 
cure, or that of Montpellier, in the treatment of constitutional syphilis, the 
practice which consbts in giving the iodide of potassium after the disappear^ 
ance of the symptoms under mercurial treatment, is always useless and may 
often become injurious. 

If. The mixed treatment is very energetic, and ought to be employed 
in the case of very obstinate and inveterate syphilis ; but with the condition, 
that, if we wish for a durable cure, the mixed treatment must be continued 
a long time, or that after it the ordmary mercurial treatment should be con- 
tinued for a certain period. 

nL We understand the prompt and immediate treatment on the part of 
those phjrsicians who do not believe in the preventive action of what they 
term anti-syphilitics ; but from that moment they give them to anticipate 
new symptoms, according to the rules of the meUiod of Montpellier (and, it 
must be remarked, all tlu)se who give the iodide of potassium after mercury, 
do it for this end), all these do die opposite to what they propose to do. 
They drive in &ot, the mercury from uie economy, the specific which they 
have deagnedly accumulated m it, and to which they are proposing to add, 
perhaps injurioosly, another specific, the iodide of potassium. 

Iv. The action of potassium on the compounas of mercury fixed in the 
eoonomy explains the opinion Uiat iodide ox potassium does not act as ui 
anti-syphilitic in tertiary syphilis, except in tnose persons who have previ- 
ously vmder^ond a mercurial treatment 

Y. The iodide of potassium may act not so much as iodide of potassium, 
as in traosformiog the mercury in the system into a more active compound « 
the iodhydraigyrate of iodide of potassium. So that there would seem in 
nB&gr but one pacific for syphilis, mercury, 

VjL When in typhilhio patients symptoms appear a long time after mer- 
curial treatment (and with much greater reason when it has not been em- 
ph>yed at all), as we may suppose Uiat there is no mercury left in the system, 
if jpe wbh to treat the patient by iodide of potassium, in order to count upon 
its action, it is well to ^ve at the same time a mercurial preparation ; that ts 
ta 8ay« to follow what Vidal de Cassis calls the mixed treatment. — Boiton 
MfUMoA and Surgical Journal. 
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Case of Retention of a Portion of the Placenta. 



BY W. CHAl^NING, M. D. 



Mrs. , 41, was taken in her fourth labor, November 24, 1861. She wa» 

attended by a midwife, and was naturally delivered at 7, A.M., of a son. I 
was called to see her at 2, P.M., of the same day. I had attended her in her 
third labor, which was without a^ictdent, and learned the following particulars 
of her history, the recital being prompted by the diseased condition which 

led to the caJl. From girlhood Mrs. was m the habit of rejecting a 

portion of every meaL She did not vomit it, but it would accumulate in her 
throat, as for rumination, and be gradually spit up. At times there was 
great distress in the stomach after eating. This condition has often been 
present during her whole life, but has never seriously impaired her health. 
I do not recoUect that it was alluded to in the labor in which I attended 
her. 

In the seventh month of her present pregnancy, the stomach trouble de- 
clared itself in an unusually severe form. She could not bear any amount 
of food on her stomach, and while it was retained, her distress was extreme. 
It had no resemblance to that state of stomach which attends on early preg- 
nancy, nor on that which sometimes occurs at the close of that function. It 
was accompanied by great suffering. One symptom was especially referred 
ta This was intense heat in the organ. So great was this, that at times 
she drank, in a night, nearly or quite two quarts of cold water. When first 
swallowed or while cold, there was comfort, but as it grew warm this disap- 
peared and the water was violently thrown up. She did not perceptibly lose- 
strength or flesh, and but for a long continuance of this disturbance, it mi^ht 
have Deen regarded only as a mo(Ufication of the sympathetic stomach diffi- 
culty which occurs in the last months of pregnancy, and at times with such 
severity as to render premature delivery necessary to save life. At times there 
was more or less embarrassment of respiration during the attacks. The 
bowels had not been much disturbed. 

It was said above that labor was over at 7, A.M. It was but an hour 
long. The after birth was adherent, and the midwife took it away, as she 
said. Some haemorrhage attended, and followed the operation, but was not 
deemed of sufficient amount to detain the attendant for more than an hour,. 

she leaving at 8, A.M. Mrs. had another professional engagement, if 

such it could be called. Her next attendant was a Botanic, who brought 
two bottles with printed labels, one labeled linimeiU^externdl, tntenuiZ, and 
a powder. One label was partly scratched off; but a part of the written 

directiona wa8» ** teaspoonful ^waUotoetV* Mrs. took one dose, but 

such was the intenseness of heat which it produced in the mouth, and the 
racking pain in the stomach tiU she vomited it, that she declined taking a 
second dose. An homeopath was next called. The three tumblers, No. 1, 
No. 2, No. 3, were diily arranged on the table^ with a teaspoon on each^ 
lest disturbance of therapeutic effects might be produced by using the same 

spoon. Mrs. took Nos^ 1, 2, 3, till she was tired, gettmg not the least 

relief from the poUncv ; and I was desired to see her, and at once, as it was 
feared she would die beifore my anival, if it were delayed. 

1 tbund her in great distress. Her breathing was short — as if the air^ 
haviiig reached a certain point, could get no fiuther. Violent attempts 
were made at eructation ; and from the 8tomach> black masaes like blood 
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were thrown up in the vomitings. I aaked about this, and was told that in 
the four days preyious to labor the appearance of the matter vomited resem- 
bled these now ejected. Upon examination of the abdomen, pressure could 
not be borne at the epigastrium, and this was found to be the case by carry- 
ing the pressure to the left hypochondn'um — ^the right was not disturbed by 
pr^isore. The uterine tumor was very large, considering that it was now 
about eight hours since the delivery. I felt for the puls^ but found none, 
either in the right or left wrist. I asked if she had flowed much. ** Yes," 
was the answer, ** excessively,^ and flowing still continued. The napkins re- 
moved showed this. She was flowing when the attendant left* Notwith- 
standing all this, the color of the lips and the warmth of the skin were per- 
fectly naturaL The strength seemed good. There was no sighing, but a 
very striking dyspnoea. The voice was clear, and the manner not at all de- 
pressed. The womb was examined. Coagula were removed, and the os 
uteri felt. It was closed during this operation, and was high up, very firm, 
and too tender to tolerate any degree of pressure more than was necessary 
to ascertain its actual state. The womb, as was said, was imusually large, 
and perfectly soUd. At one spot pressure produced flinching. It was at 
this point the midwife said the placenta had been attached. Stimulants were 

S'ven at once, and to relieve the alarming distress opium was added. While 
ese measures were proceeding, means were used to check the hemorrhage. 
A firm bandage was applied round the abdomen. The tampon was used, as 
was ice, and a strap n:om the bandage was passed between the limbs, and 
drawn strongly over a compress applied to the external organs. 

Much relief of the stomach and lungs followed the opiate, which was re- 
peated as indicated, when relief was expressed after a manner not to allow 
any question of its reality ; and when resorted to afterwards, was alike salu- 
tary. I had in view what Stuart says in his monograph, printed some time 
ago, of the beneficial uses of opium in uncomplicated uterine hemorrhage, 
though I did not give it in as mil doses as he does. At times he eave as 
many as 80 drops at a dose, and repeated it if necessary, and never with any 
ill effects. My friend Dr. Bartlett, of New Bedford, in a conversation on 
the medicinal properties of opium, said he had found a combination of the 
bicarbonate of soda with it v^ useful in preventing some of the uncomfort- 
able efieets of this narcotic. Among these he mentioned headache, nausea, 
&c I have frequently used this combination, and- did so in the case of Mrs. 

. The hemorrhage — or leak, which it had become, — was at length 

checked. Of this, Mrs. was soon aware. Every physician must have 

observed how sensitive women sometimes are about the passage of blood over 
the limbs in these cases. It is its comparative warmth, probably, which 
makes them aware of this. This sensitiveness is sometimes met with in a 
degree to disturb the physician who is not aware of its power, for a very few 
drops will lead to the words, ** I am flowing^ — words most unmusical to the 
meoical ear. Mrs. — was not disturbed by this occurrence. I told her 
that the ice would melt, and the warm water produced might imitate flow- 
ing. She did not refer to this occurrence I think more than twice during the 
maoy hours 1 remained with her. 

The pulse oontmued to be uncertain. Sometimes it was to be felt in both 
wriate, but 4dways with most distinctness in the right wrist. It was often 
wantinff in the left, sometimes in the right It was never frequent. This I 
deemed m Toy promising fact in ks pathological bearings. The heart was 
acting feebly under the loss of a laree amount of its great and important 

• A neighbor was called in as the attendant left» who told me some time after 
that such was the laturation of the bedding and bed with blood, that it was deemed 

Beeetfsaiy to remove Mrs. from her ML to the floor, that a fresh bed might be 

iBade for her. The quantitj of blood was deseribed as enormous. 
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stimuluB ; but it acted regtdarly, wheneyer it could be detected in the artery. 
Stimulants, eapecialhr brandy, were always followed by a return of the pulse, 
and increase of its force. The stomach-smking was also relieved. ** That 
£[oes to the right spot," was the lanffuage which expressed the relief At 
times a large quantity of wind was afterwards dischai^ed from the stomach. 

Sleephad, as we have said, been disturbed for four nights just preceding 
labor. When quiet came, as it did from opium, sleej) came with it. It was 
profound, with heavy snoring, and full puffing in expiration. These last at- 
tracted attention. Mr. was applied to, and he said this kind of sleep 

was natural At times they were so disturbing that sleep was broken to stop 
them. The soundness of the sleep to-m*ght might be owing to the long-con- 
tinued previous watchfulness. At midnight I retired, after having carefully 
instructed the night attendants as to their duties, and after directing them to 
call me if anything occurred conceminff which my advice might be necessary. 

25tL Between 6 and 7, I saw Mrs. and learned that the night 

had been comfortable. There had been no noticeable hemorrhage, and 
sleep had been less labored. The pulse contmued feeble, and at times 
disappeared, but some food or other stimulants brought it back as before. 
The bandage, compress, &<j., were removed, and no evidence of recent hemor- 
rhage discovered. Speaking of stimulants, a mixture of tincture of cinna- 
mon and cinchona was given. (A medical friend suggested this to me many 
years ago in such cases, and I have often usefully emplo^^ed it since.) The 
womb was smaller and less tender. There had been no urine recently, and a 
large quantity was drawn by the catheter, with the customary relief. 

5, F. M. But little gain since morning, the pulse being still uncertain. 

Mrs. said her nurses had given her less nourishment than she felt she 

needed. Stimulants were freely given, with much relief from the sinking 
feeling ; and directions as to quantities and time, as before, were insisted 

upon. It was clear that Mrs. knew when she had enough, and was a 

better judge of this than were her attendants. 

26th. Mrs. not so well. Hemorrhage returned as midnight, and 

continues. Pulse as before, at times felt feeble, but still slow, about 75 per 
minute. Extremities cooler than before — ^manner of exhaustion. Stimu- 
lants — ^tampon and T bandage compression. Fluid extract of ergot every 
two hours, and two teaspoonfuls of brandy every half-hour till reaction. If 
uterine action, without bearing down, remove pressure from external organs. 
Mrs. was seen twice in the forenoon, ana again at 5 P. M. 'Fluid ex- 
tract vomited, as have been all other ingesta. At this visit more favorable 
report. Uterine action had occurred, and a cylindrical mass, several inches 
in length, and one inch in diameter, had been expelled. Its surface was 
light colored — mottled, smooth — ^very firm — ^requinng much force to cut 
through it, in direction of its len^. Internal surfaces of the section black 
— uniform — exactly resembling blood which had been very forcibly com- 
pressed. It was at first thought to be the placenta, and was found to be so 
after a later examination. The foetor of decomposition was strongly declared. 
Great relief had followed the expulsion of this mass. Hemorrhage had 
ceased at once. The uterine tumor had nearly disappeared, and the abdomi- 
nal walls were soft and flaccid. Strong eructation had followed the three 
doses of the fluid extract, and with these the extract was thrown out of the 
stomach, as declared by its taste. I was called to see Mrs. — - at mid- 
night, as it was supposed she was dying. No signs of dying were present. 
She was restless— had not slept — and was as uncomfortable as the well 
could be. The solution of sulphas morphce, which had been usefully exhibit-< 
ed ^before, was now given, ana brandy and water as before, and she soon 
became calm. The solution was to be repeated as previously. Was called 
again at 6, A. M., the 27th, but found no cause for alarm. 

27th, 5, P. M. Mrs. is much as before m regard to pulse, bat the 
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day, upon the whole, bad been a tolerably comfortable one. Liquids of 
all kinoB, except cold water, were rejected, aa in fact they haye been during 
inost of the diaease, and in the same manner, by eructations. A strong de-, 
sire was expressed for some kind of solid fooo, as it would produce less 
flatus than uquids, and in very small quantities would answer a better pur- 
pose. Bread was asked for, and the reijuest granted. 

28th. Called early. Mrs. dehrious all night, making violent efforts 

to spring out of bed. No sleep and no pulse. Lower limbs cold. Head 
hot £i^er than in the nic^ht. A teaspoonfiil of solution, with directions 
to repeat if necessary. CaUed again about noon. Lost sight ; soon after I 
left, she callinfi; for a lamp. Dozed, and then fell into a sound sleep, soon 
aooompanied by stertor. Draws up right lower limb, and straightens it 
again m a perfectly natural manner. Carries right arm over the head, rest- 
ing it on the back of it, a conmion position in health, both when awake and 
asleep— then placing it along her side. Left side motionless. No pulse. 
Surface colder. . She sank gradually, and died without auy convulsive or 
other movement 

A word of managing the afterbirth. Different rules. One — and Den- 
man's, I believe— says wait an hour after the child's birth before interfering. 
Others recommend a less delay. I knew a physician, now dead, who never 
wdted, but at once proceeded to deliver. If nothing occurs to demand in- 
terference, it is better to wait for uterine action, and to solicit action by pres- 
sure and ;Mction over the uterine tumor. But contractions may occur quite 
as severe as during labor, and the afterbirth does not advance. Examine 
the uterine tumor ; especially ascertain if displacement exist — ^inversion, for 
instance, or hour-glass contraction. Examine per vaginam, to learn the 
state of the os uteri — following the guidance of tne cord. If the placenta be 
still in the womb, and the cord seem to spring from its centre, then pass a 
finger to its nearest edge and bring it gently down ; when sufficiently advanced 
draw alternately by it and the placenta, and if no morbid adhesion exists, it 
will soon advance and be delivered. I have seen a case in which much em- 
barrassment was felt, as the placenta did not advance with such force as 
seemed sufficient and safe. In this, the above method was successfully adopt- 
ed. Suppose the placenta be not within reach, wait, unless hemorrhage 
occur, it this come on, or is present, pass the hand and learn what is the 
cause of delay. Hemorrhage aependin^ only upon separation, learn where 
this exists, and make further separation m its direction, if this can be done. 

Renuarki. — ^The placenta is occasionally retained in consequence of adhe- 
sions, which all safe efforts for separation and removal cannot or do not 
overcome. Sometimes it disappears — at least no portion of it is discerned, 
though carefully looked for. I have met with one such case. This patient 
did perfectly well, and afterwuds had a child without accident I saw, in 
consultation, a case of retained placenta between two and three weeks after 
the child was bom. The womb was found as high as before labor, its fundus 
resting at the epigastrium. It was cylindrical in fornu Examination found 
the lower end of the placenta protruding somewhat from the os uteri, I 
drew is slowly away. No hemorrhage. In shape it was perfectly cylindrical, 
and more than twelve inches in length. It was greyish m color, or mottled, 
dark and white. It was not decomposed. Mrs. — — , who was very ill with 
the severest symptoms of metritis, and peritonitis, died in a few days after my 
visit Exanunation discovered an abcess in the uterine substance, 1^ the 
fundus, and at its upper portion, and a perforation in its centre through Wl^ch 
pus had passed into the peritoneal cavity. ' ^ ^ ^ ,,.-, 

I have seen another case of chronic placentary adhesion, in whu;h thQ 
Qterine suh^noft had given way, and upon examination after death a portion 
of the pl^oita was found protrudmR, and lyingbroadly upon the peritoneal^ 
iozfoce of the fundus uten. Mr. Mudock, of Edmbuigh, published, several 

B 
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years ago, a report of a case of retained placentas, for his patient had twins. 
The placentas and membranes were retamed six weeks, during the whole of 
which time a solution of alum was iniected into the womb ; not on account 
of hemorrhage (for there was none), but to prevent decomposition. When 
the placentas came away the;^ were found to be as perfectly preserved as in 
any other well-made preparation. 

It is asked, " Why was not the placenta removed in Mrs. 's case ?** 

The question is pertinent In answer, it may be said that it was stated the 

placenta had been removed by Miss or Mrs. , the alle^d midwife. It 

had been drawn away with violence, and intense suffering ; and, as was 

added, because Miss or Mrs. had on hand another case of labor. 

What this violence in degree was, may be inferred from the small, but lone, 
very hard, cylindrical mass which was ultimately expelled from the womb. 
It was but a &mall portion of the placenta, and had evidently been left in the 
hurry, and the force used for the removal of the oigan, by the pre-engaged 
attendant Attempts for the forcible removal of what was not supposed to 
be the womb, under the circnmrtances of the patient, were aban(K>ned as 

wholly contra-indicated. Mrs. was often so low that the smallest 

increased annoyance must have been fatal. Gear reaction had in no sense 
occurred. The same constitutional s^ptoms were always present, or im- 
provement was too slight or too transient to be depended upon. Then the 
exquisite tenderness of the os uteri made manipulation not only dangerous 

but absolutely cruel. Mrs. was bearing with so much heroism — 

patience — absence of complaint — ^her heavy load of disease and suffering, 
that to add to it in any way was forbidden. Then the close contraction of 
the OS uteri — ^its hardness, and the hardness of the cervix, added force to the 
conviction that mechanical interference could do nothing but injury. These 
are the facts in this case, which, to the writer, put interference out of tiie 
question. — Boston Mtd, and Surg, Journal, 



Medicated Pessabies in the Teeatment of Uterine Disease.— Dr. 
F. H. Tanner recently read a paper before the Obstetrical Society of London, 
on the use of medicated pessaries in the treatment of Uterine Disease. An 
abstract of the paper is published in the Medical Times and GazetU. 

The great value of a variety of local applications in the treatment of uter- 
ine disease seems not to be sufficiently appredated by the profession at large. 
The chief reason, perhaps, for the non-emnloyment of medicated pessaries 
has been the difficulty of so making them tnat they can be efficiently applied 
by the patient herself. This difficulty is overcome by the use of tne butter 
oDtainea from the theobroma cocoa nut, as a material for holding the drugs 
together, instead of wax and lard. Mr. White Cooper has shown the utility 
of tills butter as a basis for ophthalmic ointments, and it will be found equally 
valuable for pessaries and suppositories. Though it has the conostence of 
wax while cold, yet it becomes liquid in a few minutes when introduced into 
the vagina. After alluding to the cases of uterine, ovarian, and bladder dii« 
ease in which medicated pessaries are of great service, the communication 
ended with certain formulse which the author was in the habit of prescribing. 
The following are examples : — ** Mercurial omtment, four scruples ; extract 
of belladonna, one scruple; cocoa butter, four drachms; olive oil, one 
drachm. * Mix ; divide into four pessaries, and order one to be introduoed 
into the vagina every night Iodide of potassium one drachm ; extract of 
oonium, four scruples ; cocoa butter, four drachms ; glycerine, one drachm. 
Mu ; divide into four pessaries. Boxes of these pessaries, prepared by Mr* 
Cooper, of 26 Oxford street, were placed on the table for the inspection of 
the fellows of the Society.— Pfti^ Med. and Surg. R^Her. 
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Ezamiiiatioii of the Urine in Disease. 



From the Drench of Bouchardat, 



A CHEMICAL examination of the urine will ifrequently clear up all difficulties 
in the diagnous of a case, and Bouchardat has arranged the necessary agents 
for such an examination, so as to make the latter easy to the common prac- 
titioner. The principal agents employed are heat, nitric add, tannin, lime 
and an ioduretted solution of the iodide of potassium. 

1. Heat. — ^A little above 100** ; the urine .becoming turbid, will separate 
albumen in the form of clots or flakes. But it must not be forgotten that 
eyery specimen of urine which becomes turbid imder the agency of heat is 
not necessarily albuminous ; hence we must employ, 

2. Ai(nc Acid — Add some of this add carefully to the urine. If albu- 
men be present, flakes will be deposited. An excess of acid will dissolve the 
flakes. Any urine that becomes turbid under the influence of heat, and ren- 
ders a precipitate under the action of nitrid add, contains, beyond all doubt, 
albumen. 

3. Tannin. — ^A solution is made by adding 200 grammes of water to 10 
grammes of tannin, and 10 grammes of ether are then added to preserve the 
solution. The action of this reagent cannot be relied upon, since the solution 
of tannin will produce an abundant predpitate, if soup, rich in gelatine, has 
been taken shortly before the analysis. 

4. Lime. — ^This detects admirably the sum of diabetes. Fifty grammes 
of urine and two grammes of lime, being boiled together in an assay-bottle, 
will give the color of caramel, more or less dark, according to the quantity 
ci sugar present. The quick-lime is slacked with water and then introduced 
into a flask which has a tight ooriL. If 50 grammes of urine are not colored 
when boUed with two grammes of lime, then two rrammes more should be 
added. After the mixture is boiled i^;am, if no color appears, it is well to 
test the lime. For this purpose a halAeaspoonful of sugar-starch is poured 
into the flask. On boihng, if the urine should then be freely colored, we 
have proof that the lime had been properly calcined, and that tne urine coo« 
tainea no sugar independent of the starch-sugar which had been added. 

5. hdwitted S^uHon of Iodide of Potassium, — ^This is prepared by 
dissolving one part of iodide in one part of iodide of potassium in nfty p^rts 
of water. This solution will communicate a ohestuut-brown color to urine 
containing sulphate of quinine or any other alkaloid likely to be administered 
in therapeutics. 

These are the reagents which it is well to recollect in order to dissipate a 
doubt, and to confirm a diagnosis. — Journal de Chem, Med*; Amer. Med, 
Monthly. 



BMSECnost OF THE Elbow. — ^M. Bauchet exhibited to the BodM de 
Chirur^of Paris, a patient whose elbow he had resected in 1858. The 
result IS as satis&etory as possible. The patient enjoys excellent health, and 
uses bis forearm and hand as if the elbow had not lieen removed. All the 
motimis of the limb are easily performed, and its sennbility is everywhere 
unimpaired. Flexion is very complete } and extennon is made voluntarily 
and rovdbly, as may be Judged by graspine with the hand the forearm, and 
trying to resist the motion. — Oazette Heb&madaire* 
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Besults Obtained by Expectation in the Treatment of 
Fnetimonia. 



M. BabtbeZi Physician to St Eugenie Hospital, read a paper entitledi ^ On 
the Results Obtained by Expectation in the Treatment of Pneumonia in 
Chndren." The author proposed in the paper to faring some proofs to the 
support of an opinion which oegins to be adopted by the medical public, and 
wmch is summ^ up in the following phrase, borrowed from Legendre : 

Simple pneumonia, devebping itself accidentally in a person with food 
health, is, at least in children, a disease which terminates habitually, if not 
always, in a fiftvorable manner. The truth of this assertion, says the author, 
will strike everybody, when I say, that from the month of August, 1854, 
untQ June, 1861— that is to say, a little more than seven years — I haTe 
treated in my wards in the hosi)ital two hundred and twelve children attacked 
with simple pneumonia, in which I counted two cases of death from the 
pneumonia, which attacked both lungs. Of this number, almost one half 
received no treatment ; for a large number of the others the medication was 
very mild, such as a purgative, an emetic or a bath ; scarcely one-sixth of 
the patients have had any active treatment A ^at numb^ of the oases 
have been treated in the dty by M. Barthez with analogous results. So 
t^at, says BL Barthez, I believe I am right in affirming that my assertion 
regarding the benignity of simple uncomplicated pneumonia is true as regards 
cmldren, so for as the disease is observed in Paris, whatever may be the 
seat and extent of the disease, the season of the year, the medication em- 
ployed, active, mild, or absolutely no treatment at all I must, however, 
except double pneumonia, the only form in which I have seen it m<nrtal, in 
the proportion of two cases m thirty. In presence of such a result, which at 
present removes more than one doubt, M. Barthez believed it very neoessary 
to state precisely the exact conditions of the patients. 

The patients on whom the observations were made were from two to 
fifteen years of age. It is only simple primitive lobar pneumonia which has 
been treated. Qmiequently lobular pneumonia, lobar congestions super- 
vening during the course of grave fevers, secondary lobar hepatization, and 
especially those which compScate pulmonary tuberculization, are excluded. 
Thus, liznited, primitive lobar hepatization has not, without doubt, still a 
unique origin, is not the expression of a disease jperfectly determined and 
always identical with itselfl M. Barthez agrees with those physicians who 
think that the inflammation of the organs is the result of general pre-exirt- 
ing morbid states, and that it habituaUy borrows from these diverse causes a 
particular physioipomy. Nevertheless, these pneumonias are confounded 
m their termination^-they are all cured. If their nature gives to them 
diffiereaoeB, it ii rather in their i^ogress, their duration, and in the concomi- 
tant symptoms that we must seek, than in their termination. Now, it is just 
what we learn from the study of pneumonia left to itselfl We may observe 
that many of the different ^rmptoms observed in the progress and duration 
of the disease attributed ordmanly to the treatment, are a great deal more 
the consequence either of tiie mistaken 04use of the inflammation, or of all 
the other drcumstanoes, than those produced by the ther^utioal remedies. 
But, passing this part of the hi$t<»y of pneumonia, adds M. Barthez, I am 
oontaited m the present paper to establish the duration of the period of 
increase, of decline and convateseence of this disease, and the inflnimoe exer- 
dsed on these natural periods by an active or insignificant tieatmaiit i and 
also by the seat of the diwase, at the apex, th^ base, or in betL lungs. 
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The fbUowiDg are my cmidoBioDS : Abandoned to itselfi pneumonia be- 
gun to reeohre Scm the sizth to the eighth day firom its be^ning, and at 
tiie &rihest on the seyenth, in the half of the cases. Once m three or four 
eases the resolution commenced the fourth or fifth day ; once in fire it did 
not b^;in until the eighth day. An ins^^cant treatment did not produce 
any change in these proportions. Convmced of the benignity of the diseasei 
the antiphlogistio treatment has appeared to me contra-indicated. It was 
much more so, as I obserred that several children submitted to bleedings, 
continued more than others pale and thm during all the duration of a long 
coDYilescenoe. Howerer, with some patients only, I have felt justified in 
repeated bleedings, and the resolution of the inflammation has commenced, 
the fifth, the sixth, the seventh, and the tenth day. Resolutions once com- 
menced, the disease requires veipr little time to terminate. Ordinarily the 
period of decline is accomplished m from two to six days, rarely in from seven 
to ten. This natural duration of the period of decline is not sensibly modified 
by the treatment; but if this causes any modification, it is not m favor of 
padeiits actively treated. Left to itself, the pneumonia of children terminates 
very often in ten days, habitually in less than fifteen days. The proportion 
is almost reversed when the children have been submitted to an active treat- 
ment. This is Uie rule for unilateral pneumonia ; double pneumonia, treated 
or not, demands all of fifteen days to reach its termination. Passing to the 
atndy €iihe duration of convalescence, I find that the advantage remains 
venr evidently with the expectant plan, or with a treatment very mild. In 
duldren who have not been treated, the duration of the convalescence has 
never exceeded fifteen days; it has been from fifteen to thirty days with 
those who have been submitted to the antiphlogistic treatment Belatively 
to the seat ci the inflammation, the pneumonia which occupies the middle 
portion of the lung is that one iiiiich resolves the quickest Pneumonia of 
the apex and the base have the same duration, llie pneuomnia which oc- 
cupies the whole upper part of the organ is that whicn lasts the longest 
The progress of double pneumonia is uower than that of the simple. The 
ooneiusion which seems to result from these details is, that in a child attacked 
with a primitiTe lobar hepatiiation, the best tiierapeutics consist in the em- 
pkymeot of a good hygiene, and an abstinence from all medication. 

The role of the physidan will consist m filling some indications, the im- 
portanee of which, tnough secondary as regards tne termination of the di»- 
ease, has however some value in the relief of the patient and the attenuation 
of the symptoms. It is thus that a very small oleeding, local or general, 
will relieve the pain in the side, and diminish the painful oppression, and will 
lessen momentarily the febrile action ; sometimes an emetic or a purgative 
will bong about tne resohition ; at other times these fetvorable efiects will 
lesolt from a warm bath taken dvamat the full progress of the disease.^- 
TVtmdaUd hy Editor of CineinnaH Lancet and OS$erver. 



OocLi»i0N OF THE Os Utebi Impedinq Labob.— Dr. Storer, of Boston, 
iaWy in eanealtation, a woman who had been in labor several days, and in 
iHuMn no os uteri oould be found. The patient had formerly been treated 
for okeration of that part, by the repeated application of caustic Dr. S* 
made an ineinon three indies in loigth into the presenting part of the womb. 
An hour afterward, there being no pains, he op^ied the nead and deEvered 
the child. Thtf woman recovered, and afterwards menstruated. In a simi- 
lar case of obliteration, without pregnancy. Dr. J« H. Bennett made an 
arttfidal (^eomg, which he kept open by means of elastic bougies introduced 
iiDom time to time.^»BMieA JmL and Surg, JwmaL 
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On the Valve of Urinary Analysis in the Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Hepatio Disease. 



BT GEORGE HASLET, M, D. 
(Profe»«or in UniTenity OoUege, London.) 



d^.^t*'™^-*^ ^^ "^"^ ***> ^ *^« ?'»«'•<» Of «nedicme is simplified in 
Arect proportion as our means of "physical diagnoris » increase bTwM 

fd*i nf }r *«..°PP»''T'y °f '"'"^8 attentionfTX fo^t STa faiow" 
fc5tin„V°?^i.^°".-°^ *•"" urine is of as «eat assistance in the diS 
of affections of the hver as of those of the kidney. Hitherto th^n^ 
physical means we possessed of detecting and SgSfuie yari?^ 
forms of hepatic disease did not extend %ond the32rfaf a knowK 

S! f^r ^.^Pf^""' a°i'*»« presence of biHary pigment in the urine by 
tiie apphcation of nitric acid to that secretion. Ereifone howeyeTmiMt 

proyed totally inadequate to their requiremente. This drcnmstance has led 
seyeral practitioners to seek fi.rthe?aids to diaimoris^TudT^" aS 

Var^uZl^n t^^} ^o^^n of our profession both here anrabioad. 
iZTT^^l^r ^'*''' "^PfK-e. 1"» called attention to the fact thsTS 
h^mlim.h-^*""""!'/.'^* Kyer, the true nature of the afiectionmay 

aent s unne. (A specimen was shown to the members of Ihe Association ^ 
Sn&2?^^ n.eknine,Ae author «ud. althoi^^^rf ^ ^ cStei 

when &r^P^"*"y •'^•^ i^ •.^•* »"»*• «'«> - d"t w ?<»£ 
Jesrft rf^a skw^^M^r "^FT^ to the air. This change appears tolbe the 
Km; Au T **^^*''on « *e pigment In the second pfiie, Frerichs. in 

cEl,^ .•n«^Kf'?'^^ were formerly only known to the scientifo 
^^JTn, !^u . ^H^" *°,H '"""^ "» *» "rine of patients laboring under 
S?h^ SiSS.'J *? "'?• ^'- H^loy -"^d he had beenWS 
ffiiJrt fetel^fo^ n^ ^^ ""'* ?f 'U?""« •»««*«1 ^«°»«». '•'o <iied from 
u^" Ae iSti^^f teT , ^' r^ ^' •t*'*^' ^^ brought the case 
foimd in^ thT^fTr^n.^t- ^"^ological Society, and a report of It would bo 
cl^^,^rAJTZT^\^P'^ ^f ^y mentioned a^teresting case of 
^^Lh^^^I ' *«>»'». the result of obstruction ftom ^sea^ of tiie 
S^^«^n«lT* "^ "^''^ ^ ^T"^ ^^ tyrosine and leucine. He had 
Z? « »rt "*" V^^ *™«» »long with Mr. Prance, and they noticed 
SSLS. Aft^'^^"°'^,*^'^'««'^'y of the abnorSd in^entet^ 
KTreif^iA"??"^./^ *y~^« »*" fo»«»d in the*Hyer. Dr.' 
sto^ SrS*l*^i.*.f ,"* »11 oa«» of obscure hepatio disease these sub- 
w^^S^L^^°f'j""i/"» «»<* '^^ *«t m the majority of cases they 
Thei^^ ^*^'' "* *''* concentrated urine by means of the mloroecop^ 
bX W** ?P?!*f" •• ne«dlea "ad Kttie stars j the leuctne as round yellow 
oaui, some of Which are occasionally spioulated. 

centiv I.M w"*", PW^eeded to direct attention to the method he had re- 
^m -^ . **, profession of distinguishing between jaundice arising 
M« ^^u?^"" f?^ jaundice the result of obstruction-two forms of di^ 
«.^^„- y descnbed by Dr. Budd. As the treatment of jaundice iiam 
suppression ought to be yery different from that adopted in jaundice from 
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obstrnctioDy it is of essential importance to be able to distin^^aish the one 
from the other. After alluding to the great difierenoes of opimon that haye 
lutherto existed regarding the presence of the biliary adds in the renal secre- 
tioB in cases of hepatic disease, ^e author pointed out how the discrepancies 
arose from the foct that sufficient attention had not been pud to the kind of 
laundice under which the patient labored. He said he believed that where 
oQe adds occurred in the urine in any quantityi their presence might be 
regarded as a certain etpi of the existence of some obstruction in the course 
or at the termination of the common bile duct Dr. Harley then proceeded 
to demonstrate, by experiment, how easy it is to detect the bile acids in the 
urine by means of strong sulphuric add and a small piece of white sugar. 
The sulphuric add was so added as not to mix with the urine ; the sugar 
floated at their line of contact, and after some minutes assumed a purple hue. 
In the urine oontainins no bile adds the sugar was simply browned. 

Dr. Thudichum said, the author had ascribed the doctrine he had pro- 
pounded to Profl Frerichs, He, however, only watched the patients clinically ; 
It was another physiologist who made the examinations, and discovered tyro- 
sine and leucine. The disease in question was dogmatically called atrophy, 
but he (Dr. Thudichum) as dogmatically objected to that term, for he had 
seen cases where the liver was certainly enlarged about one-third its ordinary 
size ; and in one case, brought under his notice by Dr. Richardson, it was 
doubled in size. In some cases, so far from the liver being atrophied, it was 
h^rpertrophied. An excellent test was to put a drachm of the solution of the 
mtrate of mercunr to the urine ; the urine being then boiled, the white pre- 
dpitate produoea would be tnmsformed into a dark purple color, and the 
solution Itself would assume a partly purple color. — London Laned. 



Iliac Awmurism.— Professor Syme, of Edinburgh, recently remedied a case 
of iliac aneurism by opening the sac and tying the common iliac and both 
the external and internal Siacs. A screw clamp of peculiar construction, 
provided by Professor Lister, of Glasgow, was employed to effect compresdon 
of the abdonunal aorta, and when this was complete the sac was opened 
through aU the textures concerned, by a free incision, and about six pounds 
of blood and clots scooped out The ligatures separated on the nineteenth 
day, everything having progressed in the most favorable manner. It may 
be remaned uat the ligatures were appHed close to the sac— Proil Syme 
obaerving that it was no more likely that the artery was diseased near to 
than remote from the rupture. This bold and decidve assertion, justified in 
ito soocessful result, was stronely urged by Prof. S. as negativing Hunter's 
■uppoaed universal rule— as fir example, in axillary aneurism, where the 
Teaael is easily reached at the point of rupture, and with great difficulty, as 
well as danger, tied above the clavicle. The modification of practice in such 
caaes is altogeUier analogous to Mr. Guthrie's lij^tion of arteries at the part 
woonded rauier than at a distance on the proximal course.— CAtc^go MetL 
JawrnaL 



Mkdioal Hokoe.— M. Claude Bernard, Professor of Medidne at the Im- 
pcfial College of France, and Professor of General Physiology at the Faculty 
oTsdeiices of Paris, has been promoted to the rank of Officer of the Legion 
oC Honor* 
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Badical Cure of Varioobe Veins of the Leo.— Mr. Joliffe Tafbell 
related to die Surgical Society of Ireland (Dec 14, 1861) the details of a case 
of vaiix of the sapbena Yein upon which he had lately operated in the man- 
ner recommended by Mr. Wo(>i of King's Ck>llege, London, and with the pin 
introduced by him for this purpose. The termination of this case was sus- 
oessful, but the amount of inflammatory action produced was such as to ren- 
der the proceeding hazardous, and its progress one of anxiety tot many days. 
Professor Hargraye stated that he had for many years looked upon opera- 
tions on tiie sapbena yein as most questionable. It was ascertained that the 
operatiye intenerence did not lead to a permanent cure. It might, and did 
heal for a time, but the disease afterwaras returns. Many years ago, so far 
back as the time of the old Meath Hospital, he directed his attention to the 
operatiye surgery of the yeins, and recollected that Mr. Hewson, an excellent 

Practical surgeon, was most unwilling to introduce it into this country. He 
elieyed Sir S. Brodie recommended a subcutaneous diyision of the yeins by 
means of a yery simple conyex knife. Two or three of the operations per- 
formed by Mr. Hewson were successful, but in three or four other cases difiuse 
inflammation of the yein set in, and the patient sunk under it The result 
produced an impression on his mind that nad neyer left it, and with regard to 
yaricose yeins, he would much rather " bear the ills he had, than fly to others 
he knew not ofl" As to the case which had been so well brought forward by 
Mr. Tufiiell, the man was for some days in a yeryperilous position. He 
neyer saw a man before in a more intense rigor. He belieyed he was the 
first to recommend for yarices a earter made of India-rubber, and had seen it 
most successful in the case of females suffering from yaricose yeins. The 
yeins became perfectly healthy. 

Dr. Beatty would not have risen were it not that he was desirous of bear- 
ing his testimony to the ^Bcacy of the garter recommended by Professor 
Hargraye many years ago. It consisted of a strong band of yulcanized India- 
rubber an inch broad. It was pulled on oyer the feet, and made so tight as 
to cause a firm pressure on the yeins. He had many opportunities of seeing 
it used by females sufiierinff from yaricose yeins, and in eyery case with the 
most perfect success. He nad seen it worn both aboye and below the knee. 
With reference to the operation of Sir B. Brodie, he had seen it performed 
in two cases by the late Mr. Carmichael in the Richmond Hospital, and both 
patients died.— >i>ti&Zm Medical Pres8. 



Gltcebole of Tab (Tab Plasma).— A combination of gl3roerine and tar 
has been used recently in skin afiections instead of the tar ointment of the 
Pharmacopoeia. The adyantages seem to be that glycerine coinpound is 
more readily absorbed, and less difficult to remoye by washing. Mr. Brady 
states that he has not been able to find a formula for Uie preparation in 

auestion, neither can he learn that any published one exists, and would, 
lierefore propose the following, as yieldmg an unexceptionable product. 
The strength is the same as that of the unguentum piois liquidum, P. L. : 
Price's glycerine, six oz. weight ; tar, six oz. weight ; powdered starch, two 
drachms. Warm the glycerme, stir in the starch, add the tar, and raise the 
ciixtu^ rapidly to the boiling point. Strain through a cloth, if neoesaary, 
and stir while cooling. The mere mixture of glycerme and tar heated in a 
water-bath, giyes on cooling a spongy mass, the pores of which are filled with 
glycerine ; iSter standing some time, complete separation takes place. TVaga» 
canth, acacia, soft soap, and many other things haye been tried as substitittea 
fbr the starch, but none of them with so good result Made aooofding to 
tiie aboye formula, glyeerole of tar is of a duk brown oass, perfectly unooth, 
in consistence somewhat softer than the ointment. — Dublin Mediad PreiB, 
from PJutnn, Journal* 
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A Case of Gangrene of the Throat. 



BY W. H. 8TUDLEY, M.D., U.S.A. 



In a recent issue of the Medical Times, an interesting article appears, de* 
scribing a peculiar disease which the writer terms " Gangrene of the ThrocU" 
Within a short time a case of sickness, lesulting in death, occurred in hospi- 
tal at this post, bearing in some respects so close a resemblance, that it may 
not be altogether unprofitable to give it publicity. 

Charles Perkins, aged 21, bom in Ne\^ York State, and enlisted as a 
soldier since August last, appeared on the sick list towards the last of Octo- 
ber. His symptoms were those of common remittent fever, and he was 
treated in the usual manner for such. The treatment met with no favorable 
response. The disease soon assumed the form, more or less, of contiuued 
fever, and at last put on the more striking characteristics of genuine typhus : 
dry, blackish-brown tongue, teeth covered with sordes, persistent stupor, ina- 
biii^ or disinclination to answer questions, more or less confined bowels, 
absence of tympanitis, amd the characteristic dark spots of the skin. In 
this stage or the disease, he was put upon quinine, brandj and chlorate of 
potash, and supported with beef-tea, egg-nog, etc. Within the short space 
four or five days, all the worst symptoms disappeared. The patient began 
to call for food, conversed freely, and even, though unadvisedly, sat up. He 
continued to improve for a few days, when, one morning, he complained of a 
little soreness of the throat. It being damp weather, and tne windows 
having been left open by the attendants longer than they should have been, 
the inference was that it was the effect of exposure to the cold damp air. 
Slight fever and considerable debility now supervened, with loss of appetite. 
He kept his bed, and gave evidence of a general relapse. But little was 
done for his throat, for the reason that it was lightly complained of, but for 
the more serious constitutional symptoms the former supporting treatment 
was again resorted to. Within three days of his first complaint of his throat, 
I found him in my mommg visitation breathing very laboriously, like one 
with croup, every inspiration giving a loud noise similar to that produced in 
hooping-cough paroxysm, and hawking up freely a stringy, viscid mucus. 
His pulse was now considerably quicker ana fuller than natmral, and he wore 
an anxious countenance. I got him up in a chair, and with a tongue spatula 
explored the fauces, found the left tonsil a little swollen, and just anterior to 
and below it, a bulging, sem^transparent bag. I introduced a sharp-pointed 
bistoury, and made several cuts wtdch were followed by slight bleeding. I 
then passed my finger down the throat, found the epiglottis very (edematous, 
as also the parts above the chords. I then, for want of a better instrument, 
took a common gum lancet, and first passing the index finger of my right 
hand down to and over the epiglottis, with my left passed the lancet down 
flatwise as far as I could, and then turning it and flexing the handle, was 
enabled to reach the diseased parts, in^nich I made about six or eight 
gashes. Pretty free bleeding followed, with some vomiting, produced by 
ue gagging operation, and in a few minutes the patient expressed himself 
greatly reheved. 

I then ordered the following : — R Ammoni® muriatis §ss ; potassse chlo- 
raUs ^88 ; acacise gum. ^ j ; Syrupis symplids ^iv ; aqusB §xij. Misce. 

S. One tablespoonfuT every half hour. 

I visited him during the evening of the same day, and found him quite 

C 
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comfortable, so far as his breathing vas concerned, though a hurried pulse, 
quick breathing, and a disposition to toss about in bed, indicated mischief 
somewhere. Next morning, about four o'clock, he expired — ^whether from 
exhaustion or suffocation I was unable to determine, from the imperfect ac- 
count given bjr the attendants. 

Autopsy thirty hours after death. None of the abdominal or thoracic 
viscera gave evidence of lesion. There was none in the oesophagus or tra- 
chea. But on opening the larynx, the parts on its left, beginning with the 
ventricle and including it, embracing the whole aryta^no-epiglottidean fold, 
the left side and top of the epiglottis, and a narrow strip of mucous mem- 
brane, extending up to the left tonsil, presented a blackish-green swollen 
mass. Cutting into it in several places, revealed this discoloration to the 
depth of one-rourth to one-third of an inch. There appeared no ulceration, 
but, on the contrary, the mucous membrane seemed enture, with the excep- 
tion of the cuts made by the gum-lancet. 

With this description of the case, I leave it for each one to name the 
disease according to nis fancy. 



Excision op Joints. — ^In a paper read before the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, by Dr. G. M. Humphrey, on the influence of Paralysis, 
Dislocation of Joints, &c., on the growth of bones, we find the following 
conclusion, among others, of practical interest : 

Excision of the knee, if the epiphysial lines are removed, is followed by 
marked arrest of crowth in all parts of the limb. If the epiphysial lines are 
spared, the growth in most instances, keeps pace with that of the opposite 
lunb.'* Preceding diseases, or invasion of the epiphysial lines by the sup- 
purating process may modifv this statement. Nevertheless, the fact is so 
constant that every effort should be made to spare these lines, so Uiat the 
limb, especially in young and growing subjects, ma^ reach its maximum of 
perfection. In some instances the possibility or mipossibility of choice in 
this respect may determine the selection between exsection and amputation. 

Dunng the discussion of this paper before the Society, Mr. Barwell and 
others adduced cases where local abscess had destroyed the epiphysial lines, 
resulting in permanent loss of elongated growth in the bone. Piuralysis, 
rochylosis, &c., probably diminish the growm of the bone and soft parts by 
the loss of exercise involved.— Chicago Medical Journal, 



M. BsoauET makes use of the following preparation to produce inscnsibUity 
of the dental nerve in cases of caries : 

Arsenic, • • . . i part 

Morphine, - - - -2 parts. 

Creosote, - - - - 9. s. — Va. 

This paste is introduced into the decayed tooth, which must have been 
thoroqghly cleansed, and it is covered with mastic 

Permament insensibility of the nerve is produced an twenty-fonr hours^ 
IPAii Denttdrt, Noy. 1862.) 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

Foreign Body in the Traohea. 



BY F. W. HATCH, M.D., SACRAMENTO. 



On the 7tli Nov. 1862, Mr. C, residing near. Sacramento, brought his little 
boy, a fine healthy child about four years of age, to this city for the purpose 
of having a water-melon seed removed from the trachea. 

The history given was, that about five weeks previously, the child while 
eating a water-melon, was suddenly seized with a violent attack of coughing 
and a difficulty of breathing, threatening instant asphyxia. Upon recovering 
from this attack, he stated in answer to interrogations from his mother, that 
he bad swallowed a seed — that he felt it distinctly in his throat. This imme- 
diate paroxysm passing off, nothing more was thought of it until night, when 
the child was again seized with violent coughing and dyspnoea. This oc- 
curred almost regularly at night, for sometime, elioiting various expedients, 
such as the parents and immediate friends could suggest for its relief 

The child was playful and cheerful, but appeared for the last week or 
more to be troubled with an irritable cough, with transient febrile paroxysms. 
The nocturnal attacks of violent coughing and dyspnoea were now less 
distretsmg. 

Becoming alarmed lest serious evil should result^ Mr. C. brought the 
child in to me for an operation. 

In company with Drs. Morse and Logan, I visited the little patient, and 
after careful examination, it was our opinion that the seed was still in the 
trachea, but that the inconvenience then resulting was insufficient to justify 
an immediate operation for its removal. By the stethescopic signs, it was 
judged to be lodged pretty low in the left bronchus. The child was in 
q>parently good health, and seemed to suffer but trivial irritation from 
the presence of the obstruction. 

We therefore advised delay, until some more urgent indications should 
exist, and that in the meantime a teaspoonfiil of a simple anodyne and ex- 
pectorant mixture should be given three or four times daily. Following the 
innocent and temporizing advice contained in Velpeau's Surgery, there was 
also directed a teaspoonful of olive oil, to be administered whenever the 
paroxysms of coughing should return. Of this expedient, the editor of the 
American edition of M. Velpeau's Sfirgery, says : "Where patients or parents 
wiU not submit to an operation, and where the danger is not imminenty we 
are thus at least furnished with a temporary resource of great value." Vol 
m, page 481. It certainly can do no harm. Mr. C. was cautioned to bring 
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the child in at any time when the threatening character of the symptoms 
should require. Two weeks after this, I was gratified to learn that the seed 
had heen expelled. It was forcibly ejected during a violent attack of 
coughing. 

The case I regard as not without interest to the profession, as demon- 
strating the slight inconvenience which may occasionally result from the long 
continued presence of a foreign body in the trachea. That there was some 
risk in the experiment of delay, is doubtless true, and the weight of authority 
is certainly agamst it. 

*< As soon as the presence of one of these objects in the respiratory pas- 
sages is clearly established," says one of the best surgical authorities, " we 
aife justified, unless we can reach it through the mouth, by means of the fin- 
gelrs or forceps, in calling to our aid the resources of bronchotomy." To the 
same effect is the advice of most writers upon the subject 

Yet, in almost all surgical treatises, we find cases recorded in which 
nature unaided had succeeded in removing the obstruction. Thus, *< a lead- 
pencil, an inch and a half long, was ejected after the lapse of six years f also, 
" a cherry-nut which was thrown out in a paroxysm of coughing, after having 
remained two and a half months in the trachea.** Again, it is related of a 
young child, that a bean remained for forty days in its larynx, and was finally 
expelled by the efforts of the child itself. To these may be added the case 
of the man who swallowed a half-sovereign, which was finally expelled by 
coughing, Braithwaite's Retrospect, No. 32, page 141 ; and that of another, 
who succeeded in ejecting a half-sovereign after two imsuccessful attempts 
had been made by Sir Benjamin Brodie to extract it from the bronchus by 
operation. Ibid No. 30, page 133. Many other instances might be referred 
to of the spontaneous expulsion of foreign bodies from the air passages. The 
above may suffice for present purposes. 

Without designing to adduce these, or the one which is the subject of 
this article, as a pretext for dispensing with an operation in other cases where 
danger is more immment, and the indications for active surgical interference 
are more urgent, they are worthy of mention as affording a gratifying 
evidence of the conservative efficacy of nature in the most severe and trying 
extremities. In the present case, the mildness of the symptoms, the absence 
of any serious constitutional disturbance, and the belief that the seed was 
located so far down in the bronchus as to make its removal difficult and 
hazardous, seemed to Warrant delay. The latter circimistance, indeed, 
afforded the strongest justification. Apart from the inherent difficulties of 
the extraction of a foreign body when securely lodged in the bronchus, the 
many recorded instances of unsiiccessfiil operations and explorations in 
similar cases only increased our hesitancy to interfere until decisive action 
should be imperatively demanded. The instance above mentioned of a fbtile 
attempt to extract a half-sovereign by Brodie is directly in pomt I have 
before me, indeed, reports of numerous cases in which unsuccessful efforts 
were made by different surgeons to remove bodies impacted in the bronchus ; 
among them two where tracheotomy was performed for the removal of a 
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piece of iron nail firom the light bronchus. In both, the operators were 
compelled to desist, yet in one case the nail was e]^)e]led by coughing, nine 
days after the closure of the wound ; and in the other, in thirty-two days 
subsequently. See Ere's Surgical Cases, pages 178-81. 

That the seed was in the present case in the left bronchus was the con- 
current opmion of the medical gentlemen present, based upon the stethe- 
scopic signs. The patient was so situated that surgical relief could at any 
tkne be speedily obtained. 

It will be obseryed from the history of this case that the seed remained 
in the trachea of the child about six weeks. Since its expulsion the bron- 
diial irritation has rapidly subsided, and the little boy has regained his usual 
health. 



Cases of Spontaneous Salivation. 

BT M, J. FOUBOEAUD, M. D. 



Mk. D., a ranch owner of Sacramento county, applied to me for advice on 
the 22d of October, 1862. 

Mr. D., who is m the prime of life, «t. 35, has generally enjoyed excellent 
health, and had not taken medicmes of any description for a long period. 
He had not been exposed to the action of mercury, nor had he taken any of 
the preparations of gold, copper, antimony, arsenic, iodine, 'or any other sub- 
stance capable of producing salivation. 

Upon examination, I found the gentleman suffering from profuse and 
continual ptyalism. The tongue and salivary glands were enormously 
swollen, especially the sub-Ungual and sub-maxillary. The tumefaction 
blocked up the mouth and rendered it impossible to see into the pharyngeal 
cavity. 

The mucous membrane of the mouth, lying over the sub-lingual glands, 
was raised to a level with the edges of the teeth of the lower maxillary. 
Hie tongue had lost its flattened shape and presented anteriorly a spherical 
appearance. The saliva was constantly trickling from the half-opened 
mouth, and allowed no rest to the patient ; for, as soon as he began to dozQ, 
he was awakened by a sensation of suffocation, caused by an accumulation 
of the excretion in the pharyngeal cavity and under the epiglottis, preventing 
the ftmction of respiration. 

The swelling, which had extended to the parotid glands, and probably 
to the Eostachian tubes, prevented the patient firom hearing, except when 
spoken to in loud tones. Mastication was impossible, and speech exceedingly 
difficult, articulation being very much impeded by the condition of the parts. 

However, I was made to understand that the patient had been fint 
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attacked with these symptoms some ten days before ; that he had consulted 
several physicians who had pronomiced his case one of mercurial salivation, 
which seemed to him impossible, inasmuch as he had not taken or used any 
mercurial preparation, nor had he been exposed to the vapors of cinnabar, etc. 

Having met with a similar case about two years before, I was able to 
assure the patient that mercury had nothing to do with his condition. This 
opinion, given without hesitation, was based on a differential diagnosis, which 
is important to notice, because I am not aware that it has been hitherto stated 
by writers on the subject 

In the cases of spontaneous salivation, which fell under my observation^ 
the upper gums were not at all swollen, and the lower, though much tume- 
fied posteriorly (from the sub-lingual glands) were not much so anteriorly. 
They were not painful to the touch, the teeth were firm in their alveoli and 
surrounding tissue, and the whitish secretion adhering to the edges of the 
gums around the teeth, which always accompanies mercurial salivation, was 
absent The gums and buccal membrane were free from ulceration. There 
was a certain fetor from the breath, but very different and far less disagreea- 
ble than the peculiar, strong and sickening odor observed in mercurial 
ptyalism. 

Belying on the absence of these symptoms, I unhesitatingly pronounced 
the case as not having a mercurial origin. 

The patient experienced great difficulty in swallowing, which led him to 
think that the salivation might have some connection with tmnefoction of 
the tonsils and ulcerated sore-throat It being impossible to make an 
ocular examination of the pharyngeal cavity, I proceeded with great difficulty 
to make a digital exploration of the parts. TUs was done several times with 
much care and minuteness. The tumefied condition of the tongue occasioned 
much pain during the passage of the finger into the posterior cavity : it 
being swollen to the root and the epiglottis hard and erected. There was 
but a moderate tumefS&ction of the tonsdls, and I could not discover the slight- 
est sign of abrasion, ulceration or of false membranes in the pharyngeal 
cavity, witiiin the reach of the finger. These parts, as far as I could judge, 
were in a normal condition. But there was some tumefiEUition on both sides 
of tiie inner surface of the cheeks, in the re^on of Steno's ducts, and ex* 
tending back to the parotids. By depressing the tongue, a thick, yellowish 
coatiag was observed. The expression of the face denoted suffering and de- 
bility, the pulse was feverish and irritable, the bowels were constipated, and 
the urine Iras scant and high-oolored. 

Considering the salivation, if not dependent on, at least coindding with, a 
disordered state of the stomach, I prescribed the following : 

B Hydrarg. Chlor. Mit gr. viij. 
Pulv. Jalapsd gr. x. 
ACsoe. Signs. 
To be taken immediately in a little syrup, and to be followed six houis 

after by : — 

B Liq« Magnes. CStrat Jz^* 
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Warm fomeDtations with hops around the neck and lower maxillary. 
Sinapisms to the lower extremities. The patient was directed to inhale fre- 
quently the vapor from the following infrision through the spout of a common 
tea-pot : 

B Papaveris Cap. Cont, 
Flor : Althsese, a a giij. 
AqucB buUientis §xij. 
To be renewed as often as necessary. 

Oct. 23d. Mr. D. has passed a much more comfortable night than he 
has done for some time. He expressed himself as having experienced much 
relief from the fomentations and inhalations ; however, the ptyalism was 
still 80 profuse as to prevent sleep. 

The same treatment was continued with the addition of: — 

B Potass. Chlorat. 9ij. 
Aqu8B ^iv. 
M. Signa. 
A tablespoonful to be taken every three hours. 

Oct 24. The condition of the patient is evidently greatly improved. 
He has slept several hours during the past night. The salivation is on the 
decrease. The tumefaction <^ the parts has diminished. The bowels have 
acted well under the purgatives adndnistered. Continue treatment. 
Oet 26th. Patient convalescent 



During the month of January, 1861, 1 was called upon to attend a little 
gtrl, five years old, who had been until then residing on a farm in the country. 

The child had been suddenly taken with a tumefaction of the salivary 
glands, and in a few da3's the swelling of the sub-lingual, sub-maxillary and 
parotid glands, as well as that of the tongue, became so great, and the sali- 
▼atioa so profuse^ that respiration and deglutition were exceedingly laborious 
mod difficult The parents, much alarmed^ brought the child to the city fbr 
advice. 

The tumefaction of the glands was greater than is generally observed hi 
mercurial ptyalism. The case presented the same symptoms as that of Mr. 
D. The gums of the upper maxillary were not swollen, and tumefaction ex- 
isted only on the posterior surface of the gums of the lower maxillary. The 
teeth were firm m their alveoli, and the breath had not the peculiar fetor 
jittending mercurial salivation. No abrasion nor ulceration. 

I was informed that the child, who, until then, had esjjayed exoeUent 
health, had never taken a dose of mercury, nor had die bees exposed in my 
way to the action of the sabstttice. 

Although this was the first case of spontaneous sidivation which had 
fiJIen tinder my observation, the absence of certain qrmptoms, alwi^ aodom^ 
ptoying mereorial ptyalism, eonvinoed me that this agent had uo^Mtkg to de 
with tl&e talifaikm^ 

Aetiog under this oonvictibn, I adopted a course of trefitmei^t very sinu- 
lar to the one akeady described m the case of ll^r. D., via : 1 administered 
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purgative doses of Hydrarg. Chlor. mit. and Pulv. Bbei, foUowed by Oleum 
Ricini ; placed the child under the inhalation of the vapor from an infusion 
of poppies and marshmallow ; enveloped the neck and lower part of the foce 
with fomentations of hops, and ordered mustard foot-baths. 

Under a few days of this treatment, the tumefaction and ptyalism entirely 
disappeared. 

I felt so well satisfied that these cases were absolutely independent of 
mercurial intoxication, that I did not fear to administer mercurial purgatives 
in a moderate degree. The promptness with which the salivation disap- 
peared under the treatment, fully sustained the correctness of the diagnosis. 

Dr. Watson, in his work on Practice, has devoted a page or two to the 
subject, to which we refer the reader fpp. 481, 482, Am. Ed. 1857). Dr. W. 
says, however, that the fetor attending these idiopathic or spontaneous cases 
can scarcely be distinguished from mercurial salivation. In the two cases 
bserved by myself, the distinction in this respect was very great There 
was a certain fetor, but it was very difierent, and much less offensive, than 
that emanating from the breath in mercurial ptyalism. Dr. Watson men- 
tions a case of spontaneous salivation seen by himself, and confirms my ob- 
servation in the following remark: — *<When I saw her she was spitting 
three pints of saliva in twelve hours ; transparent, rather dark-colored, and 
with a small quantity of foam on its sur&ce. Jltere was nothing amiss mtk 
her teeik or her gums, and no fetor qfihe breath*' 

In the spring of 1694 an extensive and violent epidemic of spontaneous 
salivation occurred in Germany. In certain localities but few persons escaped, 
and the Princess Saxe-Mersebourg died a victim of the disease. 

The epidemic was not confined to the human race, but dogs and other 
animals were affected. According to Westphall the patients spat during 
four days a thin and watery saliva ; on the fifth day, the mouth, the tongue 
and throat became greatly tumefied* and an incessant salivation occurred, 
which lasted seven or eight days. There was no ulceration attending it, as 
in severe cases of mercurial salivation. 



Diseases of the Heabt m AusntAiJA. — ^Inflammation of the pericardium 
is more common in the colony than in Enffland, and the deaths arc more 
numerous. Thus about 1 in every 859 deaUis which ensued in Melbourne 
durinff twelve months was from this disease while in London it only amounted 
to onfy 1 out of every 532 of the deaths, and in England to only 1 out of 
every 532 of the deaths, and in England to only 1 out of every 889. Aneur- 
ism, again, is both more frequent and more fatal in the colonv than in Eo^ 
land. The deaths in Melbourne m twelve months from this oisease were 26 
out of 3,593 deaths from all causes— about 1 in 138; while in London the 
number was only 68 out 59,103 of the deaths from all causes— about 1 in 
869; while in England the deaths were 321 out of 419,865 of the deaths 
from all causes— about 1 in 1,349. — Medical Record. 
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IT. S. Marine Hospital Reports. 



BT JOHN HAffTINGS, M. D. 



We have been kindly furnished with the following statistics by Dr. John 
HasdngSy PhyaiGian and Surgeon to the United States Marine Hospital : 
TABLE OF DEATHS. 
The following table exhibits the number of deaths in this institution from 
March, 1852, to January, 1863, a period of ten years : 

The whole number of patients treated during this time was - - 13295 

Whole number of deaths --- 565 

Greatest number of deaths in one year (1855) - - - - 77 

Iieast number of deaths in one year (1862) " . * . " ■ - 38 

Average age of patients at time of death (approximation) - - 26 

Greatest age at which any patient died ----,-- 79 

Least age at which any patient died .----- 17 

Nativities— Foreigners, 325 ; Natiyes of the United States, 240 - 565 

CAUSES OF DEATH. 

Phthisis Pulmonalis and Affections of the Lungs - - - - 180 

Afiecdons of the Bowels, Dysenter}', etc ----- 76 

Affections of the Heart, Aneurisms, etc. 43 

. Affections af the Brain, Apoplexy, etc - . - - - - 42 

Typhoid Fever, Typhoid Fneuraonia, Kemittent and 0)ast Fevers - 39 

: JifS^on ot the Urmary and Genital Organs, Ascites, etc. - - 39 
,A^<jLental Deaths from Gunshot Wounds, Stabs, Scalds, Fractures 

of Skull, etc. 30 

Hepatitis and Abscess of the Liver 14 

Syphilis 13 

Pallium Tremens 10 

•M^^JJgnant and Non- malignant Tumors and Cancers ... 9 

, Psoas and lumbar ^Abscess 6 

.^,3corbutus - 5 

.JStysipelas - 5 

. SmaltPox 4 

, Asiatic tholera 10 

V. Y^Jdw Fever 3 

. fifiniDgulai^ieci Hernia 3 

, jCkq^TUSfP^ (ca\i9e, not stated) 3 

, Soipiula 3 

'/^eiie!KJ.DebiUty and Marasmus 7 

'Hosp^, Gangrene -'- - - - - - - - 4 

^yJf^xauB -*- - - - - - - - - - X 

.Cipaej ;iot*r^rded 15 

Total • 565 
. F^^.thfs )a4t hi^f-year, the deaths have been : Phthins, 7 ; Affeotioni of 
the Brain, 5 ; Bjt^terp, 1 4 Fifacture of Ribs, with Puncture of lun^, !• 
Total, 13. These are ix^uded in the list above. 

For the year 1865, the average number of patients per djem prescribed 
for was 105. 

P 
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Funis Presentation.— New Instrument. 



\ 



'diior of the Pacific 
if Statical Jowrnal. 
»Bire to bring under the 
le profession a very sim- 
ancei made by me some 
I, for returning the ftmis. 
ployed it in a Targe num- 
ies, and with the most 
J results. The instru- 
smposed of pure gutta- 
>ulaed whilst warm into 
of the annexed figure, 
is two feet long, com- 
1 the sides, and termi- 
\ forked extremity. In 
instrument the funis is 
5 the fork (two fingers 
into the Tagina), and 
loop carried up at the 
[lis presents at In many 
bis IS all that is requisite ; 
lowever, the funis comes 
a during every succeed- 
When this is the case, 
ongs are united over the 
eans of a piece of gutta- 
bing, ana the whole 
1 up, and left in miu, to 
1 with the child. I may 
rve that ^utta-percha, 
sold for sphnts, is of no 
ver. It will afford me 
9ure to show the instni- 
iny medical gentlemen 
f seeing it I feel well 
Eit this is a most valuable 
the contents of the 
bag," and will prove, in 
is, as it has in mine, the 
saving many children, 
ig much unjust obloquy. 

Yours truly, 
BT. K. NUITALL, M. D. 
ncisco, Dec 30, 1862. 

TATION OF THE CUT. 

ihape of instrument 

j'ulf size. 

i^iece of gutta-percha 

iibing. 
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Editor Pacifie MetUeal and Surgical JoumaL 

8l& : — ^Tke October number of the .American Journal of Medical Seiencea 
(page 457) quotes many remarkable cases from the reports of the Medical 
Society of the State of New York, made in its Annual Session for the year 
1862. Among the number is the report of a case by Dr. H. S. Downs, of 
the city of New York, which is publii^ed by the society, and drculated by 
Ha^ Journal without comment. Consequently, it goes forth with all this 
anthority, to the young members of the profession, many of whom follow 
blindly such high authorities, and do good or eyil as their guides may lead 



I feel it my duty to call attention to this case, and to condemn the dan- 
gerouB practice therein described. 

Dr. Down's case was Peritonitis in a female child, ten years old. ** The 
patient took, during eleven days of the period of greatest suffering, 148 
grains of morphia, one bottle of McMunn's elixir of opium, and half an 
ounce of Magendie's solution of morphia, besides having 20 grams of mor- 
phia sprinkled upon the blistered surface of the abdomen, and a quantity of 
laodannm and opium given in the form of enemas and suppositories. She 
also inhaled a considerable amount of chloroform. The largest quantity of 
morphia taken on any given day, was twenty-eight gruns. On another day 
the took a bottle of McMunn's elixir of opium and twenty-four grains of 
morphia." 

** The cure was effected at the end of about thirty days.** 

Here we have it gravely stated, that a child ten years old, took in one 
day hoenty-eight grains of morphia, which are equal to one hundred and 
nxfy^hl grains of opium. 

I ask your opinion of this case, Mr. Editor, and hope that, at least, one 
jomnal of respectability and influence, in our country, may condemn such 
experimental madness. 

Truly yours, John HAgimGB, M J). 

San Francisco, January 6th, 1883. 



(There can be but one opinion among sensible men respecting the extra- 
oirdinaiy temerity exhibited in the case commented on by our esteemed cor* 
fetpondent It is this wild abuse of remedial agents which tends more than 
anything else to bring reproach upon our profession, and g^ve life to homeo- 
pathy. In the case reported, th^e is only one thing that excites surprise, 
vis : that the child survived the blind use of the powerful narcotics, said to 
bafe been administered in a few days, in quantities sufficient to have lasted a 
month mider ordinary circumstanoes, in a well-regulated hospital d one 
-bandied patients. — ^Ed.] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES, 



The Action of Medicines on the System : or " On the mode in which 
therapeutic agents introduced into the system produce their jjeculiar 
effects on the animal economy.** Being the prize essay to which the 
Medical Society of London awarded the Fothergillian Gold Medal for 
1852. By Frederick William Headland, M. D., B.A.F.L.S., Licentiate, 
of the Royal College of Physicians, etc., etc. Fourth American Edi- 
tion, pp. 458. Philadelphia : Lmdsay & Blakistone. 1863. For sale 
by Roman & Co., Nos. 417 and 419 Montgomery street, San Frandsco. 
We welcome with pleasure a new edition of Dr. Headland's remarkable 
work on the action of medicines in the system. The present publication of a 
fourth edition, the three first having been rapidly exhausted, shows that the 
labors of the author are fully appreciated by the profession. The Essay be- 
fore us is too well known to require much comment on our part. An inquiry 
into the modus operandi of medicines is a subject full of difficulties. From 
time immemorial various and totally different theories have been held respect- 
ing the manner in which medidaes produce their physiological and therapeu- 
tical effects. 

The history of medicine contains a countless nmnber of doctrines on this 
subject, destitute of all foundation in observation and experience, and 
their originators have never been at a loss for evidence in fever of their pe- 
culiar views. 

Thus it was with Galen, Paracelsus, Van Hehnont, Brown, BroiotetiB* 
and other systematists, who, in order to sustwn their a priori doctrines, col- 
lected only such facts as would confirm their opinions, whilst all other fect8» 
having an opposite tendency, were carefully discarded. 

The natural propensity of ambitious minds to theorize, and their amiety 
to establish theur particular dogmas as the ne plui uUra in omr sdenoe, kd 
to the different systems of the Rational School 

On the other hand, the vagaries of the Rationalists gave rise, from the 
earliest periods of our sdence, to opposite doctrines, which, (like the numer- 
ical system of our day, applied to medicines, toiihout the intervention of 
reason,) maintained that reason was an unsafe guide in medicine, and that 
the sdence should be merely one of experience. In other words, according 
to the empirical system, if ** by acddent, or by experience it is found that a 
certain medidne is of use in the treatment of a certain disorder, it is hence- 
forth administered in that disorder ; and on a fmmlier of such empirical 
data, an empirical system is constructed." It demands no greal ^fort of 
mtelfigenoe, no large amount of knowledge for its appHciEitioD. Therefore it 
it is that quacks, from time immemorial, have looked upon this school as 
thefr Alma MaUr. 

lliis method is, however, entirely insuffident in a sdence as coa^l i e ai ed 
as ours. The exercise of reason is indispensable in every soienoe, and daanot 
be proscribed in medicine. But, as Sydenham observes, ''The only reason, 
ing employed should be simple and natural, that which is furnished by sound 
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senie, and wMdi is the immediate conseqaence of facts observed.'' We, 
therefore, fully appreciate the fbllowiog remarks of our author : — 

" Now this observation of facts is indispensable as a beginnmg, but some- 
thing more is required. We must not be satisfied with taking them separ- 
ately, but we must proceed to compare together a large number of facts, and 
draw inferences from this comparison, had our plan of treatment wiU be- 
come rational, when, on the one hand, from all accurate knowledge of the ' 
symptoms of diseases, we are better enabled to meet each by its appropriate ' 
remedy ; and on the other hand, from some acquaintance with the general 
aeUon of a medicine, we are fitted to wield it with more skill and effect, and 
to apply it even in cases where it has not yet been proved beneficiaL* Thus, 
for me proper perfection of medicine, as a rational science, two things are in 
the main needed ; the first is a right understanding of the causes and symp- 
toms of disease ; the second, a correct knowledge of the action of medicines. 
Should our acquaintance with these two subjects be complete, we should 
then be able to do all that man could by any possibility effect in the allevia- 
tion of human suffering. This sublime problem is already being unraveled 
at one end. Diagnosis and Nosology are making rapid strides ; and perhaps 
we ^all soon know what we have to cure. But the other end of our medical 
system is in a less satisfactory condition ; and though some impatient ^en 
Imve essayed, as it were, to cut the Qordian knot, and have declared beldly 
on subjects of which they are ignorant, yet it must be confessed, that ii^ the 
understanding of the action of medicines, and of their agency in the c^e of 
diseases, we ;;do not so much excel our ancestors. While other scienceii are 
moving, and other inquiries prosressing fast, this subject, so momentous in 
its applications, has, in sjdte of the earnest labors of a few talented investi- 
gators, made alter idl but small prr^ess. Let those who feel this want bestir 
Siemselves to remove it, and it wiU soon be done. Those doubts and diffi- 
culties, which are now slowly clearing away before the efforts of a few, will 
then be finally dispelled by the united energies of all ; and instead of our 
present indecimon and uncertainty on many points, we shall find ourselves 
eminently qualified to wage the conflict with disease, being skilled in that 
science whose name bespeaks its peculiar importance, the science of Theror 

The gre^t Mfeait of the woriiL before us consists in the accurate kAOwledge 
on whieh tiK-atlhor^as Jbised his arguments. He has fiilly avi^d himself 
<tf the present advanced state of our science to explain the action of medir 
caments. The method adopted to illustrate his views is strictly logical, and 
his experiments intexesttBg-and instrootive. The boQk» which we take pleas- 
ure in commending, is written in a clear and careful manner, and shows exten- 
sive knowledge of the literature of the subject 

After a few introductory remarks, and a chapter on some of the more 
important classifications of medicines, and the opinions of vrriters respecting 
their action, the author Qhistrates the general mode of action of therapeutic 
agents introduced jnto the stomach in the following propositions : 

j!— That the great majority of medicines must obtain' entry into the blood 
^^tetemal fluids of the liody, before th^ action can be mamlbsted. 

Jf^'—Tbal the great majority, of medicines are oajiabie of. soibitipn ja.tii^ 
■gastrio or intestinal secretions, and pass without material change, by a 
prooesaof absorption, throi^h the coats of the stomach and intestines, to 
enter the «ap01aries of Ae Portal sya^tem of veins. 

HL— That those medicines whidi are complete insokble in vrater, and 
In the gastric and intestinal juices^ cannot gain entrance into, the cJjCQulatio^ 

* If ezperienoe is not directed by theory, it is blind.''— j^oeon. 
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IV. — ^That some few remedial agents act locally on tlie mnooos sar&ce, 
either before absorption, or wiUiout bein^ absorbed at alL That they are 
chiefly as follows :— Irritant Emetics ; Imtant Cathartics ; Superficial Stimn* 
lanta, SedatiTes, Astrin^ts. 

V. — ^That the medicine, when in.the blood, must permeate the mass of 
the circulation, so far as may be reqmred to reach the parts on which it tends 
to act That there are two possible exceptions to this rule : The production 
of sensation or pain at a distant point. The production of muscular contrac- 
tion at a distant point. 

VL — ^That while in the blood the medidne may undeivro changes, which 
in some cases may, in other may not, afiect its influence. Imat these changes 
may be : — Of Combination ; of Reconstruction ; of Decomposition. 

vIL — ^That the first class of medicmes, called Hsematics, act while in the 
blood, which they influence. That their action is permanent. 1. That of 
these some, called Restoratives, act by supplying, or causinff to be supplied, 
a material wanting, and may remain in the blood. 2. That others, caUed 
Catalytics, act so as to counteract a morbid material or process; and must 
pass out of the body. 

VIIL — ^That a second class of medicines, called Neurotics, act by passing 
from the blood to the nerves or nerve-centres, which they influence. That 
they are transitory in action. 1. That of these some, called Stimulants, act 
so as to exalt nervous force, in general or in particular. 2. That others, 
called Narcotics, act so as first to exalt nervous force, and then depress ity 
and have also special influence on the intellectual part of the brain. 3. That 
others again, called Sedatives, act so as to depress nervous force, in general 
or in particular. 

"DL — That a third class of medicines, called Astringents, act by passing 
from the blood to muscular fibre, which they excite to contraction. 

X. — ^That a fourth class of medicines, called Eliminatives, act by passing 
out of the blood through the glands, which they excite to the performance 
of their functions. 

A chapter on the action of some of the more important medicines in 
partbular, terminates the volume. 

A PBAcncAL Treatise on Dental Medicine. By Thos. E. Bond, M.D. 
This valuable work, which has reached its thurd edition, has been placed 
on our table by Messrs. Roman & Co. Want of space compels of reluctantly 
to postpose to our next number a more extended notice. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Paltaoeoiui Exudations and False Membranes. 

There is peihaps no error which is oftener committed in affections of the 
throat than that of mistaking the soft, whitish and caseifbrm exudationsi 
which are observed on the tonsils and pharynx in a variety of diseaaei, for 
real felse membrane. In scarlatina angmosa, for example, it is only excep- 
tionally that these exudations assume the membraneous form; they are 
generally much softer, m(Mre easily indented, and much less adherent than 
the pseudo-membraneous patches of true diphtheria. 
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These distinctlTe characteristiciy on which we have insisted since 1856, 
are properly noticed by Dr. Hillier, physician to the Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren, in a recent clinical lecture on Scarlatina, published in the Jkkdical 
Mw8 and Library. Describing the condition of the throat in that disease, 
he says : — 

** The throat exhibits at first a bright red color, with minute papular ele- 
Tations on the soft palate ; the tonsils, uTula, and soft palate usually become 
swollen, and in scarlatina anginosa, the color is more dusky, and patches of 
exudation are commonly seen on the tonsils of a dirty white, yellowish or ash 
color. The patches are soft, and may be readily detached with a blunt in- 
strument ; they are much less tenacious and adherent than the false mem- 
hnne of diphtneria." 

In cases of tonsilitis dependent on gastric disorders, whitish exudations, 
sometimes of considerable thickness, but soft and caseiform, are observed. 
In applying the probang firmly to the parts, considerable portions adhere to 
it, and not unfirequently the whole mass is brought away. As long as the 
throat continues infiamed, and the cause of irritation is not corrected, the 
exudations may, after being removed, continue to reappear. These affections 
are not unfirequentiy attended with considerable tumefaction of the sub-max- 
illary glands ; seldom, hewever, to as great a degree as is observed in diph- 
theria. In such cases, which are often mistaken for diphtheria, we have found 
emeto-cathartics sufi&dent. 



Mortality of Sacramento during the Year 1862. 

We make the following abstract firom the valuable annual table of necrology 
of Sacramento, arranged according to the classification recommended by the 
American Medical Association, by Thomas M. Logan, M.D : 

DISEASES A3XD CAUSES OF DEATH. 

L CLA8S.-^Zymotic8 — ^Diseases which are epidemic, endemic or conta- 
gions : Diarrhea, 10 ; Diphtheria, 10 ; Dysentery, 8 ; Erysipelas,] 8 ; Fever 
(continued, including typhus), 15 ; Measles, 4 ; ^arlatina, 9 ; Small Pox, 8. 
Totd, 72. 

n. Class. — ^Diseases of general, imcertain and unlocalized seat : Abscess, 
4 ; Cancer, 2 ; Debility (general), 2 ; Debility from premature birth (includ- 
ing infalitile, eta), 13 ; Dropsy, 5 ; Marasmus (tabes mesenterica), 3 ; Morti* 
fication, 1 ; Scrofula, 2. Total, 32. 

nL Class. — ^Diseases of the Nervous System ; Apoplexy, 1 ; Cephalitis, 
Meningitis and Phrenitis, 9 ; Convulsions, (including puerperal), 12 ,* Deli- 
rium Tremens, 1 ; Epilepsy, 4 ; Hydrocephalus, 8 ; Nervous Chgans, disease 
cf (including brain disease, congestion o( softening of), 18 ; ParalysiB, 6 ; 
Tetanus, 1. Total, 58. 

IV. Class.'— Disease of the Respiratoiy System : Bronchitis, 4 ; Con- 
smnption, 32 ; Croup, 7 ; Larywtis, 7 1 Lun^ oisease of ^eluding conges- 
tion, hemorrhage and asthma), S; Pneumonia, 2U Total, 77. 

V.^ Class.— Diseases of the Circulatory System : Heart, disease o^ 4 ; 
Pericarditis, 3 f Aneurism, 1. Total, 8. 

VL CLAsa— Disease of the Disiestive System : Bowels, disease of (in* 
chiding congestion, constipation, mceration, hemorrhoids and cholera), 2 } 
Eatentis, 11 ; Gastritis, 3j Hepatitis, 3 1 Jaundice (including deteros infan- 
tile), 2 ; liver, disease of, 5 ; Peritonitis, 4. Total, 30. 

Vn. Class.— Diseases of the Urinary System : Kidneys, disease of, 2. 
Totalis. 
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VnL Glass. — ^Disetse of the Qenitive System : Uterus, disease of^ 1. 
Total, 1. 

XL Class.— Old Age, 2. Total, 2. 

Xn. CLA88.-^FrQm External Causes : Accidents (fracturesy falls, etc), 
7; Bums and Scalds, 3; Drowned, 13; Intemperance, 2; Suicide, 4$ 
Wounds, 9. Total, 38. 

Xni. Class. — Causes not stated, including those dying suddenly, and no 
cause known, 17. Total, 17. 

XIV. Class. — Stillborn, 15. i3band total, 353. There were no cases 
of death in Classes IX and X. 

The proportion of mortality for each month duHng the year was : 

January, 34 ; February, 33 ,* March, 33 ; April, 24 j May, 29 ; June, 23 ; 
July, 36; August, 23; Si^tember, 22; October, 34; November, 34; De- 
cember, 25. 

Of the total number of deaths, 239 were males, and 114 female^. 169 
were bom in California and the Pacific States ; 88 in the Atlantic States of 
North America, and 96 in foreign countries. 

ages. 

Under 1 year, 85 ; 1 and under 10, 83 ; 10 and under 20, 16 ; 20 and 
under 30, 35 ; 30 and onder 40, 69 ; 40 and under 50, 39 ; 50 and under 
60, 17 ; 60 and vnder 70, 3 ; 70 and untkr 80/ 3. 

Health of San Fbancisco.— During the month of December the total 
number of deaths was 179. Of 109 burials in the Lone Mountain Cemetery, 
only 20 were of children under three years of age, and 3 still-bom. Of 67 
interments in the Boman Catholio burying-ground, 25 were of children under 
three years, and 7 still-bom. Only' thtree deadis are reported from the Jew- 
ish Cemetery. 

There was an unusual number of deaths from diphtheria during the month 
— ^7 being reported from 'di^ Boman Cadiolic Oemetery^and 3 from- the 
Lone Mountam. 

The other causes of deiath are recorded tiius: Consumption, 13; brain 
d&eases, 10^ dropsy, 4? typhoid fever, 4; enteritis, Sr Bcarlet fever, 4; 
teething, 2 ; croup, 1 ; heart disease, 1 ; accidents and suicide, 6. 

The causes of death are not given in a large number of oases. This 
should not be so, for i(r is not Impossible thai some ol,^ese '-^finknoum^ 
pases were the result of crime. We thmrefbre call the .attention i of the 
authorities to the ndoes^ty of an ordinance requiring a ' proper c^tificate 
from a physician, in which the cause of death, the age, sex, Jiativity, etc^ of 
the dead raall be diitinotljF ststed, and imposing ^penalty on the keepers of 
eemet^ie^ 46t burying the dead without such ceftincate. There should^ |dso 
be^an offiee>for the general record of therdeaths. 

^ McnriBLY M0BS4LITT) F0& 1862. 



January, - - - - 173 

f^ JclrfPufiry, - - - 218 

-Mitteh, - . . - ' 207 

Anril, . . - - 174A 

**May, . . - - 152 

June, - ... 160 



July, - - - - 199 

August, - - . - 222 

September, - - - 170 

October, - - - - 173 

No^raber, . - - 167 

Decen^ber, - - - - 479 



'Total, -- .' -^'^194 

Thiiil«sult contfiane8ti» ttistaihthesiftiflfactoiy'rati^eaUblialied by the 
ftatistics given in thff S^tembet dunfbet of avk Jo^SHfCr'for 1862. 
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SELECTIONS 



Olinioal Iieottire on the Treatment of Acute BhenmatUm^ 
Delixttrtd at St. Mary's Hospital, London. 



BY TQOS. E. CHAMBERS, M. D. 



Gentlemen, — Rheumatic Fever is a pleasant disease — I mean for the 
doctor to treat, though not for the patient to hear. It is pleasant for him to 
treat it, be««iise he Uien foels himself strong^ and useful. In the first place, 
he can by the judicious exercise of his art, insure the sufferers against several 
perils to which the nature of their complaint normally subjects them. Again, 
he can save them much pain. Thirdly, he can shorten the normal duration 
both of the illness and or the convalescence. Truly, in most diseases he can 
effect one or other of these objects, but in none, I think, so many of them, so 
surely or so simply as in rheumatic fever. 

Bheumatic fever is also a pleasant disease to lecture about. It pre- 
sents a simple uniform type, so that the short descriptions you have had 
in the systematic course on the Practice of Medicine are found really ap- 
plicable at the bedside, without the necessity for guarding them with all sorts 
of exceptions and variations, which clinical teachers are so often oblk^d to 
resort to in other cases. And a very simple uniform treatment may be re- 
commended, which hardly ever (if ever) requires modification. So that if 
your authority with your patient is sufficient, and vou are certain of your 
diagnosis, you never need to call in the assistance of a physician. 

You see taken in the wards almost weekly specimens of the mode of 
txeatment I adopt. My present business is to tell ]^ou the reasons for it 

1. The patients are bedded in a peculiar fasmon. All linen is strictly 
forlndden to touch the ^in. A slight calico shirt or shift may be allowed ; 
but if they possess under clothing only of the prohibited sort, they are better 
naked. Sl^ts are removed, and the body carefully wrapped m blankets, 
which are so arranged as to shut off all accidental draughts from the head. 
1 he newest and fluffiest blankets that can be got are u^ed. The bedclothes 
beiDg put so are kept so, and students are warned that, when they listen to 
the aoond oi the heart, they must not throw open the blankets, but insert 
their stethosfiope (first warmed) between the folds. 
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2. Thost jointi or limbs which are swollen, red, or painful, are wrapped 
up in flannels soaked with a hot fomentation consisting of decoction of poppy 
heads, with half an onnce of carbonate of soda to each pint 

3. The following drugs are prescribed wiUi a curvative intention : — 

(a) If the skin is red, swollen, and painful, about the joints— if the cellular 
tissue arround the muscles is infiltrated and sensitive, so that motion b im- 
possible or exquisitely painful — ^more especially if these phenomena are 
metastatic, leavrng one part free and attadking another, — then they get the 
alkaline treatment pure and simple ; they have a scruple of bicarbonate of 
potash in camphor water eyerr other hour ni^ht and day when awake. 

(6) If the aboye-named phenomena are msignificant, and the pain is felt 
more in the bones — ^if it is intensified rather by pressure than by nnotion — if 
it is fixed in one spot and not metastatic, — ^then I add two grains of iodide of 
potassium to each dose ; and directly the (symptoms have taken a turn to- 
wards alleviation, I leave off the alkali altogether, and gave only the iodide. 

4. Opium, as a palliative, is given in exact proportion to the dec^ree of 
subjective sensation of pain. If one grain be not enough to entice ueep, a 
grain and a half is admmistered ; if that do not avail, two grainsi Directly 
ue pain is better, the Quantity of the drug is diminished. Nothing efiects 
the desired object so well as pure opium. 

5. If the pain remains fixed in one point, instead of leaving it like in 
other places, leeches are applied there, and the part is kept poulticed. When 
we can get them young laurel leaves, bruised, are mixed with the poultice. 

6. The latter statement is applied also to the cardiac region, if the heart 
has become inflamed either inside or out The pain is taken as an indication 
of the extent to which the leeching is to be pushed, so soon as it is proved 
by auscultation that such pain arises firom inflammation of the heart, and not 
fh>m rheumatism of the pectoral muscles. The constant application of the 
poultice is made imperative. 

7. The diet is varied in some degree according to the antecedent circum- 
stances of the patients. If they have been robust healthy persons before the 
attack they wul bear a good aeal of starvation, and they are put on our 
** simple met" — ^to wit, bread-and-butter, gruel, and tea, in quantities prac- 
tically at discretion. If previously they have been ill nourished, by reason of 
either Ul health or poverty, a pint of broth or beef-tea is added. 

I will now proceed to comment on the several items of treatment. 

1. It is impossible to exaffgerate the importance of extreme repose and 
an even high temperature to tne skin in rheumatic fever. It is worth all the 
other means of relief put together. Since I have instructed my nurses to 
adopt it in every instance during the last eight or nine years, I have had peri- 
carditis come on in only one patient previously sound, and that was a girl who 
was taking mercury and opium, and I suspect had exposed her chest a good 
deal to the air. 

The raiionak of this is very simple. Rheumatic inflammation is an injury 
to nntriUon which is entirely compensated for by the restored function, tt 
passes away «ad leaves no after-sign, no wound, no soar. This is what 
ni^pens if the part affected is kept perfectly stilL But should duties be re- 
qmred of it, which it is unequal to perform m its imperfect condition — should 
necessity or ignorance lead the parent to keep moving a swollen joint, for 
example — ^then common inflammation is superadded. Then the pain and swell- 
ing beoome &L6d, and no metastasis can take place. You see this frequently 
in the poor woriung people, who, through ignorance of consequences, strive 
to go on with their employment to the latest minute. Laborers come into 
tbo hospital with the disorder fixed in their knees, carpenters in their elbows, 
kondrdsset in Uieir wrists i so that you may make a shrewd guess at their 
trade from the part where the disMgimicing inflammation is situated. Fain 
may be called by ezoeUenoe f^ proof of Mneficent design in God's laws aa 
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ihown in ^^Mase, as a warning to abstain from that which excites it The 
pain of Themnatism is a call to Tolnntary absolute rest Now in the jointa 
this is easily obtained, and under any treatment you nerer see a joint become 
afiected with disorganizing inflammation after a patient has once taken to 
his bed. But there is one organ whose business admits of no repose ; th6 
heart imcsf keep beating, at whaterer cost ; and the heart accordingly is wed 
known to be fatally apt to be struck with common fibrinous inflammation at 
all stages of the disease. Taking a lesson from what I hare noticed in the 
joints, I try and assist the heart to ffain, not of course, the Utopia of absolute 
rest, but tne nearest approach that Is piossible. 

Perhaps you may tnink that object would be attained by simply con- 
finement in bed and Uie horizontal posture. But it is not so. Next to lumpmg 
and running there is nothing gives the heart more work to do as change of 
temperature. Let the physiologist observe the healthy organ, and the phy- 
sician examine it in a state of disease, and they will find that the addition or 
snbsbaction of heat to the surface of the body is accompanied by a longer and 
stronger stroke as felt by the finger, by a longer and stronger sound as heard 

Sthe ear in the cardiac region What is technically called *< the interval" is 
ortened ; and thus is encroached upon the only wink of sleep the industrious 
muscle ever indulges in. What does the accoucheur do who wishes to apply 
the strongest vivifier to the dormant circulation of a still-bom baby P He 
dashes cold water and cold air on the skin ; he rubs the chest dry, and ap- 
plies hot cloths ; again he dashes it with cold, making as many cnanges of 
temperature as he can. What the accoucheur is so anxious to accomplish, 
we are most anxious to avoid ; and I feel sure that it is the consequence of 
guarding patients with rheumatic fever from the infiuence which variations 
have over the dependencies of the pneumogastric nerve that the treatment 
now advised is so successful I never have pericarditis come on when it is 
once frurly begun. 

I scarcely need to say that the most important part as respects the attun- 
ment of the accoucheur's object and our opposite ol^ect is the chest and neckt 
He applies his stimulus especially there, and there we must as carefully watch 
against it. As a student I used to see many and many a case of pencarditis 
brought on by the careless way in which the chest was exposed in the daily 
stethoscopic examination. It is necessary, of course, to hsten to the heart 
thus frequently, in order to convince yourselves of the absence of morbid 
sounds under the plan I am advising ; but by warming the stethoscope in 
your pocket or imder your axilla, and making the blanket into a tube by 
i^ch to insert it, you put the patient to a minimum degree of danger. 
Tou saw a fortnight ago an mstance of the danger of the exposure I have 

been deprecating. Margaret S. , aged twenty-three, was admitted 

Hardi 2oth, for rheumatic fever in the arms and less ; frt)m this she recov- 
ered p^ectly without any afiection of the heart, ana was transferred to the 
CSonvalescent Ward. 

On April 17th she had a relapse, principally affecting the legs, and on the 
19th I found her in bed again. By an oversight she had not been blanketed^ 
and when I felt the cold sheets damp with the patient's perspiration, I was 
not surprised that she complained of constriction across the chest Yon 
heard me rebuke the nurse m no measured terms, and prognosticate eviL 
With justice; for before two days were over, there was a melancholy systolie 
murmur distbctlv audible. I trust this case has been a warning to yon. 
. 2L By oompann^ in occasional cases one limb wrapped in fomentations of 
ample hot water with another where decoction of poppy heads were used, I^ 
come to the oonchtsion that either the viscid tegetabie matter at the small 
qpanti^ of ophun m the poppy heads contributed towards alleviating' th» 
pam a nttle. And a similar experiment has led me to the same opinion at 
respects an alkaline carfoonatai . 
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3. Vntk uoimportant ezeeptions I haye treated every patient oa the 
alkaHne plan for tne last seven years, being convinced of its power to shorten 
and alleviate the disease by the statistical deductions of Dr. Garrod. In a 
great majority of the cases very rapid relief bedns with the oommenoement 
of the treatment, and continues permanent, fiut in a certain number no 
effect appears to be produced, sometimes even after the urine had been made 
alkaline. In a few of these there is apparently committed a pardonable 
error of diagnosis, and the patient is gouty. In a few also we are decoyed 
by gonorrhoeal rheumatism — a disease allied to pysemia, and requiring auite 
different management Still there are a certain number of instances where 
true rheumatic inflammation is very obstinate, and does not yield to the 
alkaline method. And in these you will find the periosteum and perichon- 
drium affected. When, then, after five or six days the patient is no better, 
or but little better, I add as I told vou, iodide of potassium to the potash, 
and in a few days more continue it alone during the convalescence. And, of 
course, if I am enabled to make this condition of periosteum out of the first 
visit, I begp such treatment straightway. 

I mentioned just now that I bad in a few instances, for exceptional rea- 
sons, not given the alkaline treatment for rheumatic fever. Amongst these 
are included a middle-aged laborer and his wife, both attacked together, and 
jtut recovered, in which cases you saw no drugs given during the acute stage. 
The obiect of this omission was partly to disabuse my own mind of a sus- 
pidon tiiat the alkalies might cause, or augment, the ansemia and weakness so 
general in the convalescence of rheumatic fever ; or, perhaps, might give rise 
to relapses by interrupting the course of the disease. You saw that the loss 
of flesh and stren^h was in these two cases as great as usual, if not greater 
than in Uie majonty of the examples exhibited to you in the wards, satisfying 
us that is the disease, not the remedy, which is to blame for it. You saw, 
also, that one of the patients (the man) had a relapse, showing that to 
nature, and not to art, is to be attributed this unfortunate occurrence so fre- 
quent in rheimiatic cases. 

Partly, also, I omitted drugs to remind you that you do not carry in your 
medicine chests absolute powers — that rheumatic fever is a state in which the 
forces of life move in a circle, in a road which leads of itself back towards 
health — -not a chronic disorganizing process, whose path may be described 
as a straight line, approaching nearer and nearer to death the farther it goes. 
It ends of its own accord, or at all events without the aid of drugs, often in a 
few days, often (as you saw here) in a time quite as short as cotud have been 
expected had medicine been administered. This consideration is needful to 
enable you to estimate properly the value of numerical arguments and to 
understand that a very large collection of oases, much larger than your ex- 
perience probably wiU ever supply to vou, is required to prove the ability of 
a dius to shorten rheumatic fever. If you forget this, you risk being misled 
by a fallacy, at an instance of which, applied to this very disease, I was 
amused a few years aso. I had an interview with an irre^u practitioner, 
(very irreffular indeec^) who told me that he gave no medicines, but followed 
« the method of St. James i he '* mointed with oil those that were sick, and 
the Lord raised them up." As evidence of the success of hb plan, he gay« 
me the history of two attadLS he had experienced of rheumatic fever. In the 
first he was treated »0cundum aitw^ and was laid tm fbor more than three 
weeks } in the eeoood, be obeyed the perveraon of Scripture above <|aoted, 
and wai out ci bed in five days. Of cowte he was penectly impervioaa to 
argument. 

Do not vusnndecftand my motd$, as if I intended to be sceptical of the 
nreef addqoed by Dr. Garrod ef the success of the alkaline treatment in 
&eiteiittg the average dMntion of oar patieBt's paina. I think he kklr 
proves his point by tM numerical method. But beMet tfaat^ the lue ef saoo 
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dfDfs 18 qmte in harmony wilh the principles of restorative medicine. The 
deficiency of the alkali in the body is shown in all quarters bv the appearance 
of free adds. In indubitable cases left without treatment, the sweat is acid ; 
the aalira is acid ; the urine, instead of being normally acid, is intensely acid ; 
th« breath eren smells acid. The blood, indeed, remains alkaline, fortunately 
for the lifb of the patient ; but that is only done at the expense of becoming 
exceedingly wateir, and inducing the ansmia which is so cnaracteristic of the 
conralescence of rheumatic fexer. If the blood is aqueous, and contains less 
solids than normal at the same time that the salts bear Uieir usual propor- 
tion to the rest of the solids, it is obvious that there must be a great defi- 
ciency of these salts in the body. Though the blood therefore be not acid, 
it is easy to understand that it carries less alkali than it ought to do. 

A real deficiency, then, is attempted to be restored by the alkaline treat- 
ment. And when we think what a great mass of linng matter it is over the 
whole of which this blatant deficiency exists, then is explained the necessity 
found for large and repealed doses, which all good observers insist upon. 
To give a few grains three times a day is merely playing at healing, and 
cannot be reckoned as treatment at all. I do not tnink anything less than 
half an ounce in the twenty-lour hours of the bicarbonate of potash is of use. 
If this rune off straight by the kidners, making the urine alkaline too rapidly, 
it is of httle avail ; but if it mixes with the mass of the corporeal fluids, and 
is some time before it affects the reaction of the renal secretion, the advan- 
tage is sensibly appreciated by both the patient and his attendants. 

The emplo}Tnent of iodide of potassium is purely empirical. By none can 
the fact be explained that this remarkable substance restores their normal 
functions to several tissues — ^most notably to those sparingly supplied with 
bloodYessels, such as cartilaginous and white, hard, fibrous parts, the peri- 
ostenm, the sheaths of tendons and of nerves, the hair, the nails, and the 
outer layers of skin. On these grounds it is employed when rheumatism 
and even when ^ut attacks the tendmous and internal tegumentary ports of 
the joints and limbs. And I think one cannot doubt the assurances of the 
sufferers that they feel better for it, however inexplicable the fact may be. 

4. Ojnnm is administered purely as anassthetic. There is no reason to 
think it either shortens or lengthens the duration of the disease. Curiously 
enough, it does not usually produce constipation so lon^ as the painfhl con- 
dition which it is given to alleviate remains. Should, nowever, that result 
follow, the inconvenience is easily obviated by adding two or three grains of 
good extract of colocynth to the opium pill. 

5. The treatment by leeches and poultices of the common inflammation 
which has supervened on the rheumatic in joints over-exerted during their 
weak state, has nothing special about it. It will usually prevent disorgani- 
lation, because in point of^fact the inflammation is very slight and diffused. 

I have told you inflammation of the heart does not come on in patients 
who have once been placed and kept under the treatment detailed to you ; 
but in a good many tha exposure they have been subjeot to previously, and 
sometimes, perhaps, the necessary time spent in the waiting-room before ad- 
miiiion, gives you, unfortunately, the opportunity of seeinfi^ this complication 
treated. I feel satisfied that it need make no difference in the applicability 
of the alkaline method ) indeed, it raither determines me to insist on its being 
fiiUy carried out; h determinea me also to be more than usually careful 
aboiit the maintenance of temperature by blankets, and to direct this atten- 
tion to the ehett in special by the retention of oontimious poultices on the 
cttdiac region. From six to twelve leeches are applied imm^iately. Th^ 
nrailly reBete the psin somewhat ) but if it returns again next dar, ther are 
bHfy repeated «g«im and again. The pain is the best indicatM>n 6t the 
aonteneaa of inflammatkin in netous membranes, and aa long as acute ihfl am- 
ntatfM laata» feeehaa aad podtic<Mr are the best rame^ Tomehntty 
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I haye nerer been able to trace any adVantajj^e at this stage ; indeed, I am 
not sure that it does not dispose to pericarditis by increasing the proportion 
of fibrin to the other constituents of the blood. Perhans after emunon has 
taken place it may be useful ; but I am not quite satisfiea that it is desirable 
in all cases eren then. Opium may be given in full doses, and far from being 
oontra-indicated in cardiac inflammation, is all the more ureently demanded ; 
for it certainly does control and lower the hurry of circulation, which is so 
dangerous. Under its use the pulse is diminished in frequency, sometimes 
eren below the normal standard ; and this must surely be an important ob* 
ject in a state induced by the continuous motion of the organ. 

The treatment of pericarditis admits of no delay. Lost minutes are more 
hurtful here than in any disease I know of. Send for leeches, and have them 
applied immediately our suspicions are aroused bjr an abnormal murmur ; 
and if they are not at hand, cup the cardiac reeion. It is better even to 
anticipate eril than to be too late. On this principle you saw me a fortnight 
ago leech and poultice the heart of the young woman before mentioned 
(case of Margaret K ), where you could detect no friction in the peri- 
cardium, and you wondered at my " sharp practice ;" but the fact is, it was 
a case of relapse during conralescence, and as the patient was in the conval- 
escent ward, the nurse negligently omitted to put her in blankets ; the cold, 
damp linen was beginning to do its work, and the lengthening heavy s;ptole 
of the left ventricle, accompanied by a sense of constriction, and pam on 
pressure, warned me to try and prevent the threatened inflammation. I 
was only partially successful ; for the anticipated evil did come as predicted, 
and in two days' time an exo-cardial murmur was distinct enough, though I 
am convinced it was in a much milder form than would have happened 
without tiie leeches. 

7. In rheumatic fever there is a painful necessity for restricting the 6upi)Iv 
of nutriment If animal food be given, it appears to turn into lactic acid, 
or at all events to increase the quantity of animal acid in the body. Even 
when the pains are ffone, and there is such an urgent necessi^for replacing 
the lost flesh, animal food will sometimes bring on a relapse. Hence in rheu- 
matic fever, alone, perhaps, of all diseases, I give the patient less food than 
their inclinations dispose them to take. Meat especially seems to disagree, 
and you must very cautiouslv get back to ** ordmary diet" after rheumatic 
fever, or you run the risk of losing more by a second attack of the disease 
than is gamed by haste. Vegetable food does not throw them into the same 
danger, and thus by dint of rice-pudding, porridge, gruel, bread, mashed 
potatOM, and so on, you can generaUy succeed in stoppmg the mouths which 
are often so loudly complaining of starvation. If you cannot succeed in 
staying the appetite by this persuanon, I fear it is your duty to be cruel, for 
dbmvation will soon convince you of the dangerous effects of animal food. — 
Lofufon Lancet* ^ 



Thsbe ure now in the 106 general hospitals of the United States 60^15 
tick and wounded soldiers. Of these 12,665 are in the Western Depart* 
menti, 17,214 in Washinffton and vicinity, and the remainder in the vaiiooa 
general hospitalB throughout tiie Atlantic and Qulf States. To attend 
uese properly, it is necessary to keep employed a force of 400 stewards, 300. 
wardrmastm, 6061 male and female nurses, 3025 laundresses, and 9017 < 
oooki, makinff a total of 72,308 non-combatants, although medieal gfficext 
are not isduaed. If to these were added the sick in the Departm^^ of tha 
Eaoifle and New Mexico, those at home and in regimental^ brigadik iindoiUi 
amy corps, and private hospitals, there is no doubt that the nu^^w woulL 
be iwellaa to 100,000.— ^^mericafi Mtdieal Tima. ' 
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On the Treatment of Pneumonia : with the BeeultB of 
106 Carefully Beoorded CaeeB. 

BT J. HUGHES BENNEITi M. D., EDINBX7BGB. 

6t pDeamonia, or inflammation of the lung, the author understood a disorder 
essentially composed of an exudation from the blood amon^ the elementary 
textures, and mto the air-Tedcles of that organ, which gives rise to those 
well-known physical signs and functional symptoms ^ith which all are fami- 
liar. This, nke most other inflammations, when acute, was formerly treated 
by so-called antiphlogistics — ^that b to say, bloodletting, pureatiTCs, anti* 
monials, low diet, and other methods of lowering the strengtn of the patient. 
It was about eighteen years ago, in consequence of inyestigating the patholo^ 
of inflammation, that Dr. Bennett began to doubt the propriety of such a 
treatment, and this for the following reasons : 

In the first plac-e, the cause of the inflammation is an uritation of the 
textures, of the ultimate molecules of the part ; in consequence of which their 
TitflJ power of selection is destroyed and that of theur attraction is mcreased. 
The removal of blood by venesection cannot alter this state of matters, neither 
can other lowering remedies. If the inflammation be superficial and limited, 
local bleeding may diminish the congestion, as in conjunctivitis ; but if exu- 
dation has occurred it cannot remove that. 

In the second place, an exudation or true inflammation having occurred, 
it can only be absorbed by undergoing cell-transformation. Now this de- 
mands vital force or strength, and is arrested by weakness. Inflammations 
in healthy men rapidly go through their natural progress. In weak persons 
they are delayed or arrested ; hence their fatality. 

In the third place, the strong pulse, fever, and increased flow of blood in 
the neighborhood of inflamed parte, have been wrongly interpreted by prac- 
titioners. They are the results, and not the causes, of inflammation; and 
^ow that the economy is actively at work repairing the injury. So far, 
therefore, from being interfered with and interrupted, they should be sup- 
ported by nutrients. 

It follows, fourthly, that if these views be correct, the true treatment of 
inflammation should he directed towards bringing the disease to a favorable 
eonclusion, by supporting, rather than by diminishing, the vital strenffU:i of 
the economy ; ana this, not by over-stimulation, as was done by Dr. Todd, 
but rimply by attending to all tiiose circumstances which restore the nutritiTe 
processes to a healthv condition. 

Havine been guiaed by these views in his practice for the last fourteen 
years, ancThaving seen that they have been gradually adopted by the profes- 
skm. Dr. Bennett ofiered the most convincing proof of theur correctness from 
an analysis of 105 cases of pneumonia publicly treated in his clinical wards 
in the Koyal Infirmary of Edinburgh, and carefully recorded by his varioot 
dindal eleiks. In all these oases, the treatment was directed to the support 
of tfa« economy, never to weaken it by antiphlogistics. At the same tune if 
^rspDcea be urgent, cupping or a small bleeding (from four to eight ounces) 
may be practised as a palliative, more especially in bronchial or cardiac com- 
plication — although in none of these cases was such bleeding ever found 
■eoessary by him. During the febrile excitement mild salines are adminis- 
tered. On the fourth or fifth dam when the fever abates, good beef tea and 
MftrieotB «re administexed i ana on the pulse becoming soft or weak, from 
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four to eight ounces of wine daily. As the period of crisis ^pioaohes 
slight diuretics are given to favor the excretory process. The results are^ 

Single uncomplicated oases - - 58 Average duration - - - 13} days 

Double „ „ - - 19 „ w - . . 20 „ 

Complicated cases „ * - 17 „ „ - - - 1^} »» 
Unsatisfactory „ (as to duration) 8 

Deaths 3 

105 

Ratio of deaths, 1 in 35 cases. 

Average residence in the hospital of 77 uncomplicated cases of pneumonia, 
(single and double), 22} days. 

It has been supposed that in consequence of tins comparatively small 
number of oases ocourrinff in so long a period as fourteen years ^e disease 
is rare in Edinburffh. it should therofore be explained that the clinical 
professOTS are on duty alternately, and that he (Dr. Bennett) had never 
acted as a physician to the Infirmary more than one-half of the year, and in 
most oases onlv one-third of the year. It has also been imagmed that pneu- 
monia in Edinburgh is usually su^ht and trivial, or that the disease in these 
cases was not extensive. But it is not so. Many cases, and especially the 
double ones, were very severe, with great dyspnoea and very urgent sjrmp- 
tomis. Dr. Bennett had fiequently pointed out the existence in these oases 
of the hard and strong pulse in vi^rous young men, in whom, however, the 
most n^id recoveries were invariably observed. It should also be noted 
that these cases were in no way selected, but included not a few which were 
admitted in extremii by the resident clerk, and never seen by the physician | 
nor such as were partly treated by other physicians in the hospitai, and for 
which treatment Dr. Bennett was not responsible. 
From these facts Dr. Bennett concluded : 

1. That simple pneumonia, if treated so as to support instead of lower, 
the nutritive processes, so far from being a fatal disease, almost invariably 
recovers. 

2. That the cause of mortality in these cases is exhaustion, either before 
they come under medical supervision, or, as formerly practised by a lowering 
treatment Bleeding or other remedies that do not exhaust must be re- 
garded as pdliative rather than curative, and their influence has yet to be 
determined with. exactitude. 

3. That the same rule applies to all inflammations, the amount of danger 
being in direct ratio to the weakness of the system ; the existence of com- 
pEoations in other viscera, or blood poisoning. 

Dr. Bennett was of opinion that these important results were not the 
effect of chance ; of empirical experiment; of a change in the nature of in- 
flammation, or of the force of the pulse in man and ammals ; of an alteration 
of diet or of drink, or of nervous susceptibility ; nor of a change of type in 
disease ; all of which have been supposed by some explanatory of fiscts which 
can no longer be denied. The more he considerea this subject, the more 
was he convinced that it codd only be justly attributable to ue advance of 
medical science, and that it was a source of infinite satisfaction for medical 
men so to consider it He thought it strange that seme minds would rather 
atcodbe so manifest an improvement in the treatment of disease to hypothe* 
tical revoktioBB in nature which had no proof in their support, than to the 
incseaae of knowledge amongst the profession which was observed to alL It 
seemed to him that if any one demanded in what wur our advance in phy-* 
iiidogy and pathdogy had benefited the treatment of msease, no better proof 
of it ooold be found wan in the diminished mortally that everywhere now 
aeoompanied attacks of acute inflammation. 

Jh. BmAsaid he bad given i^ great deal of attention to pAeumonia» 
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lurving watched its treatment abroad, in London, and elaewfaer^f ; a^ftsl it 
Apmemd to Yam unon the face of the table, if it was accwrate m all itb de- 
taiis (as he had no ooubt Dr. Bennett believed), every one who had treaited 
the disease most give the palm to Dr. Bennett Certainly, there could AOt 
be found Ihrouehmit the whole of £urope any statistics which coi^ bear 
eorapaiison with those he had brought forward. But he wato hMSlined to 
take exception to one or two points, which Dr. Bennett mf^t p^he^ be 
able to explain. The average age of the patients was said to be 31|. He 
believed it was an admitted fact, that many a case of pneumoida oocun^ 
in healthy persons, or in persons not particularly unhealthy, wo>ild ff^ weU 
under tlse ^e of forty and above twenty, whatever treatment mi^t be 
adopted. Then, again the mortality was much greater in females thaA 
males, but Dr. Bennett had not adverted to that point He had nol^d 
that one of the tricks practiced by homoeopathists in the treatment of jmeu- 
monia was the selection of men and the omission of women. He did not 
imagine for a moment that Dr. Bennett had pursued any such course, btit it 
wotdd be satisfactory to know the proportion of the sexes in the cases he 
had recorded. In the comparison or statistics there was an error into which 
they were Kable to fall, namely, the j;rouping of the cases. He observed d 
eertatn number of cases said to be single and uncomplicated, and that was 
by far the ^ater number-— 58 out of 106. Taking this into condderationv 
together with the fact that the patients were probably under forty, one would 
neeesaarily expect the mortality to be small. If in comparison it was found 
that the per centage of bad cases, where both lungs were implicated, was 
in fovor of Dr. Bennett, that would be an incontrovertible argument to prove 
that he was right ; but it might also turn out that the per- centage was less. 
It would be well if Dr. Bennett explained, in regard to Uie single uncom^ 
plicated cases, the exact amount of lung that was affected, if only a smaH^ 
part was afiected, such cases would go on almost as well without as with 
medicine, and unless they were closely examined they were often quite over- 
looked. 

Dr. Farr said that, as Dr. Bennett's cases were admitted into the Infirmary 
wad open to criticism, it must be supposed that they were really cases of 
pneumonia. He should be glad to know whether they were all the caSeif' 
that had come under his notice, or merely a selection ; also whether he'fol<* 
lowed the 105 cases to their termination, through secondary disease and any" 
other complamts that might follow ; whether he was sure that the 105 casetf 
were absolute cases of recovery ; and whether he had any information as to 
the period of the disease when the treatment was commenced. It would no' 
doubt create a revolution in medk;ine if such results were confirmed by fins 
ther inquiry. The great minority of deaths firom pneumonia took place ih 
children and very om persons, and the mortality increased about a tnird'for 
•very ten years of age. 

Dr. Webster asked whether the cases were selected from clinical wards c^ 
indiscriminately from those that came to the Infirmary ? 

Dr. Eidd spoke in favor of the treatment pursued by Dr. Bennett, and 
said he had observed the like results from a similar mode of treatment em- 
pkiyed in London. 

Dr. Camps said he was not surprised at the results brought forward by 
Dr. Bennett He was convinced tnat uncomplicated pnetunonia, occurring. 
at almost any age between twen^ and fifty or sixty, was not necessarily' 
fscal, but would get well under almost any treatment The results of Dr. 
Bennett's practice were so marvellous, that if these statements wi^re not 
brought forward on such good authority, it would be concluded that they 
vere not cases of pneumonia at all He congratulated the profession on tW 
results, and believed that if a similar plan was adopted, in many cases there 
would be a diminished mortality, not simply in j^etimoiiitf, bat in diseUSM 

B 
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generally. 

Dr. Waters said he wished to say a word in approval of Dr. Bennett's 
mode of practice. He was connected with a hospital which received within 
its walls a large proportion of cases of acute disease. It used to be an axiom 
in medicine that wnerever a patient was previously in health, and was at- 
tacked with acute pneumonia, be would benefit by an abstraction of blood. 
The cases that came under his notice were those of sailors who were struck 
down constantly with acute disease apparently without any previous indis- 
position to it — strong, healthy men, who were brought into the hospital two 
or three days after the attack. In those cases he did not extract a single 
drop of blood, and he found that they recovered rapidly upon the treatment 
advocated by Dr. Bennett. He believed that such cases were typical of those 
in which extensive bleeding was formerly supposed to be necessary. 

A member of the A8i>ociation said he had employed large doses of bella- 
donna in the treatment of pneumonia, following the example of Professor 
Graves of Dublin, and asked Dr. Bennett if he had any experience in that 
method of treatment. 

Dr. Bennett, in reply, said that the cases were taken in the public wards 
of the infirmarv, and were carefully recorded dajr by day, not by himself but 
bv clinical clerks. The mode in which clinical instruction was carried out in 
Edinburgh would sati^ the members that every one of the cases was most 
carefully examined. Each case was first examined by the clerk, and the 
facts were written down. The Professor afterwards re-examined the case in 
all its bearings, and if the private record was found to be in any respect in- 
correct, it was at once rectified. A careful record was afterwards kept day 
by day until the case was completed and dismissed. All the circumstances 
to which 1 ^r. Routh had alluaed were to be found in the records of the 
hospital, and would be given to the public with his (Dr. Bennett's) paper. 
It was true the average age of the patient was 31), but, speaking from 
recollection, he had no doubt that many of the patients were of advanced 
age. The cases were not intended to be eompared by him with other sys- 
tems of treatment, but mth the antiphlogistie method of the past, such as 
that employed by Louis and atl other hospital physicians about twenty years 
ago. Many of toe cases wgt^ very severe, a great portion of the lung beins 
involved. There had been no selection of the cases by him, but they included 
all admitted into the hospital except such as were admitted late at night, 
and, dying before the arrival of the physician, did not come under his obser- 
vation. There might be half a dozen such cases swelling the mortality of 
the hospital, but they were evidently removed from the question of treat- 
ment, because they had never been treated at all, the patients being admitted 
in articulo mortis. The periods of the disease when the treatment was com- 
menced bad been various. The sooner, however, the case came under treat- 
ment, the more rapid was the recovery. The results of his labors in private 
had been the same as of those in public. He had no experience of the use 
of belladonna in pneumonia. — Lancet. 



MiB8 Nightingale. — ^We regret to learn that there is only the very slight- 
est foundation for the report of Miss Nightingale's restoration to health. She 
id able to remove from one place of residence to another — a very few miles — 
once a year, but she is scarcely able to leave her bed in the intervals, and 
quite unable to struggle with the flood of correspondence and applications 
of all kinds which the report of her partial recovery has brought upon her.— 
— Britiih Medical Journal. 
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On the Value of Urinary Analysis in the Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Hepatic Disease. 



BY GEORGE HARLEY, M. D. 



The author began by laying that, as the practice of medicine is simplified in 
direct proportion as our means of ** physical diagnosis" increase, he was glad 
to have the opportunity of calling attention to the fact that a knowledge of 
the condition of the urine is of as CTeat assistance in the diagnosis of adSec- 
tions of the lirer as of those of Sie kidney. Hitherto, the only physical 
meant we possessed of detecting and distinguishing the various forms of 
hepatic disease did not extend beyond acquiring a knowledge of the position 
and size of the liver by percussion, the absence of bile from the stools by 
inspection, and the presence of biliary pigment in the urine by the applica- 
tion of nitric add to that secretion. Every one, however, must have met 
with cases of obscure hej^atic disease where these means of research proved 
totaUj inadequate to theur requirements. This circumstance has led several 
practitioners to seek ftirther aids to diagnosis in such cases ; and consequently, 
at various times during the last few years, valuable suggestions have fallen 
from different members of our profession both here and abroad. For exam- 
ple, Dr. Eiselt of Prague has called attention to the fact that in cases of me- 
lanotic cancer of the fiver, the true nature of the affe»;tion may be sometimes 
discovered during life by the presence of melanine in the patient's urine. (A 
specimen was shown to the members of the association.) Urine containing 
melanine, the author said, although of the normal color when first passed 
gradually l)ecome8 of a dark hue, even as dark as porter, when left for some 
hours ex]>osed to the air. This change appears to be the result of a slow 
oxidation of the pigment. In the second place, Frerichs, in his admirable 
treatise on Diseases of the Liver, states that two substances, tyrosine and 
leucine, which were formerly only known to the scientific chemist, are inva- 
riably to be found in the urine of patients laboring under acute or yellow 
atrophy of the liver. Dr. Harley said he had been able to verify this state- 
ment in the urine of a young married woman who died from this most fatal 
form of disease. Dr. Wilks, he stated, had brought the case under the 
notice of the Pathological Society, and a report of it will be found in the 
"Transactions." Dr. Harley mentioned an interesting case of chronic 
atoophy of the liver, the result of obstruction from disease of the pancreas, in 
the urine of which he found both tyrosine and leucine. He had seen the 
gentleman several times along with Mr. Prance, and they noticed that 
as the disease advanced the quantity of the abnormal ingredients increased. 
After death, crystals of tyrosine were found in the liver. Dr. Harley recom- 
mended that in all cases of obscure hepatic disease these substances should 
be looked for ; and said that in the majority of cases they were readily de- 
tected in the concentrated urine by means of the microscope. The tyrosine 
appears as needles and little stars ; the leucine as round yellow balls, some 
of which are ocasionally spiouiated. 

The author next proceeded to direct attention to the method he had 
recently laid before the profession of distinguishing between jaundice arising 
from suppression and jaundice the result of obstruction — two forma of disease 
so ably described by Dr. Budd. As the treatment of jaundice from sup- 
pression ought to be very different from that adopted in jaundice from oo- 
Btnctton, it is of essential importance to be able to distinguish the one from 
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the other. After alluding to the great differences of opinion that have 
hitherto existed regarding the presence of the biliary adds in the renal secre- 
tion in cases of hip disease, the aurhor pointed out how the discrepances 
arose from the fact that sufficient attention had not been paid to the kind of 
iaundice under which the patient lal)ored. He said he betieyed that where 
bile acids occurred in the urine in any quantity, their presence might be 
regarded as a certain sign of the existence of some obstruction in the course 
or at the termination of the commoo bile duct. Dr. Uarley then proceeded 
to demonstrate, by experiment, how easy it is to detect the bile acids in the 
ig sulphuric acid and a small piece of white sugar, 
so added as not to mix with the urine ; the sugar 
Btact, and after some minutes assumed a purple hue. 
10 bile acids the sugar was simply browned, 
the author had ascribed the doctrine he had pro- 
3hs. He, howcTcr, only watdied the patients ciim- 
vsiologist who made the examinations, and discovered 
The disease in question was dogmaticallv termed 
fhudicum) as dogmatically objected to that term, 
irhere the liyer was certainly enlarged about one- 
and in one case, brought under his notice bv Dr. 
ed in size. In some oases, so far from the liver beipg 
rophied. An excellent test was to put a drachm S 
ite of merourv in the urine ; the urine b^g then 
itate produced would be transfonned into a dark 
ilutioD itself would assume a partly purple color. — 



Clinioal Lecture on Pleurisy, 
Ddwmd <a St. Mary's HatpUal, London, July 6th, 1862. 



BY IHOMAB K. CHAMBKBH, M. D. 



Tbouab , a day laborer, aged twenty-nine, was admitted June 19th, 

with anasarca of le^ and belly of a fortnight's duration, aud albuminous 
urine, which he attnbuted to exposure to ihe weather. The house-surgeon 
gave him a vapor-bath, a jalap purge, and some draughts of nitric ether and 
di^talis. When I saw him next day (June 20th) he complained of sharp 
pam on both sides of the waist, which he said had been coming on two days 
and was getting worse. On examination I found a pleuritic friction-sound 
beneath both scapulie and in the lateral regions, but the normal respiratory 
murmur was still to be heard in spite of it. The friction-sound was a leathery 
cgreak, lasting through the whole of inspiration and the latter part of expira- 
ton. The tongue was furred, and there was thirst. He was ordered to be 
cupped; but as the ustruments had unfortunately gone to be mended, and 
would not return for an hour or two, a dozen leeches were applied along the 
lower edges of the ribs in the infra-scapular region. Immediately they came 
off, a large poultice was placed all over the hack of the chest. 

The next dav (June 21) the pain and fever were quite gone, the friction- 
sound was heard over a limited space, and on the 22nd hul dejiarted alto- 
gether. The jpoultice was continued one more day, as the patient remained 
IQ the hospital to be treated for albuminuria. 
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Pan ittHiiKKM ioflainmation of the pkara, usaally oaHed pleurisji without 
any afectton of the puhnonary tiaiue, you do not often have an opportnnity 
of seeing in the hospital wards. But you know, from your experience of 
poet-mortem examinations, how common it must be. There are lew eren of 
the Hioet healthy chests in which you do not see old adhenons of the pleurido 
anrfaees, the relics of pleurisy — sometimes in one part, sometimes in another 
^4ometimea partial, sometimes umyersal — ^but so common that they were 
supposed to be the normal condition of the part when morbid anatomy 
bi^an first to be studied. What is the reason, then, that you haye so few 
opportunities of learning how to treat this so common disease while you are 
til «tol« pupUUttri f Simply because it is scarcely ever so serere as to bring 
the patients into our hospital wards, so that your only chance of obsendnff 
it is when it is joined with some more alarming disorder. The man who is 
the ooeasion of these remarks would never have been admitted here had he 
not been taken dropsical at the same time as he caught his pleurisy. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, pure pleurisy be^ns and ends with a 
catching pain in the ade on inspiration, and a shght inflammatory kwn ; 
makine the patient coddle at home and take slops, but not employ a doctor. 
It would, however, be much better for him if he aid, for sometimes'the illness 
may turn out a more serious afiair, and always the pain in the side and the 
fisver may be shortened by good management and lenffchened by bad. 

For example : Blisters at the commencement of pleurisy invariably pro- 
tract the duration of the inflammation, and make it more severe. The 
property of cantharides is to cause and augment that very fibrinous state 
firom which the membrane b already suffenng. Exposure to cold, and to 
changes of temperature by baths and the like, makes it worse, as do strained 
postures of the body and exercise. Opiates bIao cover up the evil with an 
aniBsthetic mask, and prevent the patient knowing bow he really is. Mer- 
cury, again, is an unnecessary call upon the whole system to make destruc- 
tive sacrifices for the sake of a very small and not important member. Pur- 
gatives do no good, and expose the patient to catch cold at the water-closet 

On the other hand, the treatment you saw applied gives decided and 
immediate relief, and prevents the danger of the disease continuing. 

It is necessary, however, to remark, that the whole of it wss not directed 
to the pleura ; the vapor^bath, the diaphoretic draughts, and the jalap were 
intended to relieve the anasarca of the skin, and were successful in so doing ; 
while the treatment to which I specially design to call your attention as that 
appropriate for pleurisy, is the application of leeches and the poultice. 

The otgect of leeching and all bloodletting is to relieve that inflammatory 
oongestkm, which is not only an evidence of loss of vital power in the local 
bloodvessels, but is also the cause of further loss of vital power by leading to 
the other steps of the inflammatory process. The bloodvessels are unable to 
empty themselves with their usual elasticity, so you roughly take the place 
of vital power and empty them artiflciallv. You may perhaps say, that is 
all very well in external inflammations, when you can directly draw off the 
blood which is causing the ** rubor" and '* tumor" visible to the naked eye, 
but you may doubt how the pleura, especially the pulmonary pleura, is to be 
aflwted by depletrog the capillaries of the skin. It is such a long way round 
before you can find any vascular connection between the part, that you may 
suggest that local bloodlet.ing is only beneficial by detracting so much blood, 
and that a small venesectiori would be more convenient and equally effectual. 
Now, it ib not at all necessary to have a vascular connection between sepa- 
rate pans for altered states and conditions of life to be propagated from one 
to another. I have seen in the dead body a round, circumscribed spot of 
costal pleura afiected with fibrinous inflammation, and this had spreacf^not 
to the adjoining surface of serous membrane — ^not to that tissue intimately 
one with it in vascular connection — ^but to the opposite surfcuje of the hmg. 
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between which and its tubttance lay the great gulf of the pleural cayitv — the 
^eat gulf, anatomically speaking, but not physiologically, as proTed by this 
mstanoe. Now, if this ^ulf can be spanned by disease — ^the negation, the 
deficiency of life,— shall it not be yet easier stepped across by the remedy, 
the renewer of life P I do not myself feel any hesitation in belieying firmly 
what experience seems to teach, that in inflammations of serous sacs deple- 
tion applied to the external surface has a power proportionate, not to the 
quantity of blood taken, but to the locality. 

^ I haye called the local detraction of blood a *' renewer of life," and I think 
it is but fair to explain in what meaning I so speak of it. Doubtless the 
taking away the yital fluid is taking away part of the body, and so is directly 
a destructiye agent. But then blood lost from an inflamed part is not au 
loss, it is black, " melanosed," partially dead and unfitted for the purposes of 
life, and only a portion of it can really be called living. Then, again, grant- 
ing that loss of blood is a direct loss to a living body, still the indirect gain 
is a full compensation to cases where it is rightly applied. The blood-vessels 
resume their elastic force, the blood stream is restored, and loss of substance 
is a regaining of function ; so that a destructive becomes in the end a con- 
structive remedy. 

In the action of poultices there is no even seeming paradox to stumble at 
Continuous steady warmth is the most direct agent we possess of vital de- 
velopment It not merely encourages vital growth, but makes that growth 
take a higher form of life. Mr. Eiigginbottom found that different detach- 
ments of tadpoles, kept in the dark, and treated with different degrees of 
temperature, threw off their tails and branchiae, and developed lungs and 
became frogs, with a Quickness exactly proportioned to the warmth they 
were subjected to.* Warmth, especially when kept steady and even by 
moisture joined with it, has the same effect on tr.e failing life of tissues in 
the higher animal. It raises and restores it to its normal force of develop- 
ment It renews the injured membrane, which had been lowered to that 
condition we call congestion or inflammation, into the higher life of warm- 
blooded circulation. As it developed the tadpole into the frog, so it developes 
the half killed diseased part into full life. 

But you mu8t take care not to follow up the application of invigorating 
warmth by the depressing influence of cold, or it becomes doubly depressing 
by contrast Your poultice must be kept on hot and hot till all pain has 
^ne, and the breath can be drawn quite easily. And it will do no narm to 
induce your patient to retain it even a little longer, as was done in this case. 
Such means will not fail to cut short an attack of pure pleurisy. 

But you will say, there are cases of pleurisy which are not cut short ; and 
notably just now there is one a few beds off the last patient whose case I 
will extract from the ease book : 

John C — , aged thirty-four, navigator, always enjoyed good health until 
six months ago, when, on the thira day after Ipng in a damp bed he was 
seized with a violent sudden pain in the right side, which obliged him to take 
to his bed. He was in l)ed a fortnight, and was treated with mustard plas- 
ters. He coughed up a good deal of frothy sputa, and was a little delirious 
several nights. The pain then left the right Bide and settled in the left, but 
did not prevent his getting to work a month after the first attack. His work 
has not been hard, and he has continued at it, with an occasional dajr's ex- 
ception, till he was admitted June 25th. The principal trouble he has had, 
and the cause of his being off work sometimes, has been dyspnoea. He 
has pain on bending forward and on drawing a long breath. 

* 20 tadpoles Id a dark cellar at 56^, prodaced in 89 days 10 frogs. 
20 •* " •' 53", *' 103 ♦' 10 " 

20 *' " " 5r, " 131 " 8 " 

Proceedings of the Royal Society (1862), vol. xi., No. 48, p. 632. 
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On examioation of the chest in a sitting posture, there is yery absolute 
duUness of the lower half of the lateral ana scapular and of the whole 
infrarscapular region of the left side. The rest of the thorax is resonant. 
When he lies on his belly and puts the shoulders below the level of the 
chest, hanging his arms and head down, this infra scapular region becomes 
more but not quite resonant, showing that the course of the dullness is, in 
part at least, due to fluid which moTCS about by the force of gravity. Still 
some dullness remains, and there is a whifiiing sound with inspiration and 
expiration ; and in the lateral region the dullness remuns unaltered by any 
position. 

The pathological history of the case appears to me this : That the man 
was attacked with double pleurispr, worse apparently on the right side than 
the left ; that the treatment reheved it ; but that the left side, being the 
least attended to, the inflammation spread to the pulmonary tissue, and 
caused its insidious condensation. The cause of the dullness on percussion is 
partly fluid, which is aflected by gravitation — partly solidified lung, which is 
not so altered in its position. The fluid in the pleura and the condensed 
pulmonarpr tissue have mutually kept one another from being restored to life. 
Such IS the most ordinary cause of long cases of pleurisy made chronic 
The longer they have lasted, usually the more obstinate they are in yielding. 
As respects treatment, you will find on the card the following, which may 
be considered as the ** processus inUgo,'* aa Sydenham calls it, of such 
cases: 

June 25th. — EmpL cantharides (6^ pollices) laterL 
B Misturse potassoe nitratis, ^i. 
Tinct® ferri sesquichloridi, l|pxv. 
3Vr die, 
B Pilulae hydrargyri, 
Scilhe, 
Pulveris digitalis, aa gr. iss. 

Omni node et mane. 

You will observe that the dru^ng is a union of destruction and con- 
struction, so as to tnr and alter as far as possible the whole habit of the sys- 
tem — to cause by destruction a demand for new material, the supply of 
which Lb guaranteed by the iron. The mercury causes a general increase of 
metamorphosis, the waste from which is directed to the kidneys by the squill 
and nitre. The digitalis tends to relieve congestion by increasing the activity 
and tone of the blood-stream. So that by a union of virtues the combina- 
tion prescribed in the pills will rarely fail to prove a powerfiil diuretic The 
blister which has been put on the side will probably have to be repeated 
once, and perhaps again. You will observe, however, that I shall leave a 
considerable intervals between each blister, I shall not apply first one on the 
side, then one on the scapula, then one beneath the collar-bone, stroke upon 
•trok e, one as fast as the other comes ofl*. This is not an uncommon prao- 
tioe, and the object of it is to save time, to get the two or three bhsters 
whkh have to be put on over as soon as possible. I do not myself adopt it, 
and I will tell you why, as the reasons give a very good example of the res- 
torative system of medicine which is intended to be taught in this course of 
lectures. 

The action of vesicants is first to destroy the epidermis, and to cause 
the exudation of a fibrinous serum beneath it. Very probably a similar but 
more remote efiect is produced on the neighboring tissue of the pleural sac. 
But it is not at this stage of the process that the chief benefit occurs. If 
jou watch carefully the line of dullness marking the upper margin of the 
collection of fluid in the chest, you will find thai it falls — not when the bli9- 
tered skin is full of liquid, and is discharging serum — not when the counter- 
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irritatiOD maT be ooDcluded to be at its be^ht— but after it ib all orer. Ai 
the lore heau, then the leTel floes down with the ^^reatest quickness. That 
is to say that the true use of busters in such cases is to start a healing pro- 
cess, a renewed life, on the outside skin, in order that it may be propa^ted 
to the neighboring tIbcus inside. As long as this healing influence continues 
to be exerted, you would gain no time by a recommencement of the process, 
and your too hurried repetition of blisters wouldd add to the patient's di»- 
trees, without conducing to his cure.. Wait, then, till the effect of one blister 
has gone off before you order another. 

Another case of pleurisy which has occurred this week I do not cite as 
possessing any interest in a therapeutical point of yiew, fat it waa rather an 
mstance of the weakness of our art. 

Charles I) — , a^ eight, was admitted on June 24th, with pycemia after 
scarlet fever a£kctmg the principal joints, and an incipient slough on the 
sacrum. On July 1st he died. At the request of the parents, the curator 
eut into one only of the joints, which was tense with creamy pus. On open- 
ing the chest, serum filled with flakee of fibrin gushed out from the right 
pleura. Bands of soft, elastic, straw-colored fibrin, of an inch in len^ra, 
united the opposite side of the whole pleura, and coated the surfaces wim a 
honeyoombea la^er. The lung was pressed back against the spine, was non- 
orepitant, inelastic, and tough. Now the front of Uiis boy's cnest had been 
examined on the day of admission by myself, the house-sui^n and the 
clinical-clerk, and I cannot but feel sure that had pleurisy existed there at 
that period we should have found it out Afterwards, the wailings of the 
poor child at the idea of being touched became so piteous, and the torture of 
moving the arms would probably have been so great, that an examination 
to discover the cause of the pain he complained of in the side was out of the 
question. The day, then, when the pleurisy came on is unknown, but it 
must have been less than a week before decease. What an amount of dis- 
organization to have happened in such a short time ! What a quantity of 
serum and fibrin to be formed ! What a destruction of pulmonary tissue in 
consequence ! Pvoemia is certainly the most furiously destructive of idio- 
pathic poisons ; but yet, before seeing it, one would' scarcely believe the 
swiftness of its action to be so great. 

The moral is : If the march of death is so hasty, let there be no delay 
in your remedies. Apply vour cupping, or leeching, or fauU de mUux vene- 
section. Your bedding and your poultices, your slops and your diuretics, 
without losing a minute. Do not nesitate and trust patients to Nature, in 
any disease ; but least of all in acute pleurisy. — Lowwn Lancet 



Vaccination in England. — ^Tbe number of persons vaccinated last year in 
England was 432,806, of which 425,739 were successful, and of this number 
100,641 were above a year old. The number of registered births in the 
unions making these returns was 685,646, more than double the numl)er of 
infants vaccinated by the public vaccinator. The number of the vaccinators 
was 3,731.^^ecftca/ J^Tews, 



MORTATITY FROM COAL MiNE ACCIDENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN.— The 
deaths from accidents in coal mines in 1857 were 1122; in 1858, 930; in 
1859, 914 ; in 1860, 2109 ; and in 1861, 943 ; being an average for the five 
years of just over 1000. — Ibid. 
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Meeting of "New York Aoademy of Mediolne. 



At a 8'ated meeting of the New York Academy of Medicine, held Sept. 17 
1862, Dr. James Anderson, President, in the Chair, the following proceed- 
ings were had : 

Dr. Bnck presented a patient upon whom the operation of tracheotomy 
was performed eight years ago, and related the case, which was one of 

Artesia Faucium following extensive syphilitic ulceration of the Telum 
and fauces, and producing extreme dyspnoea ; to relicTe which tracheotomy 
was resorted to and a silver tube permanently worn in the trachea. Dr. B. 
remarked, that the extraordinary condition of the patient whose case is 
about to be narrated, was thought to possess sufficient interest to be worthy 
of the attention of the Academy, and to warrant the introduction of the pa- 
tient himself on this occasion. The history is as follows : 

Charles Burton, seaman, a native of New York, aged 27 years, was ad- 
mitted into the New York Hospital May 5, 1854. On inspection of the 
mouth, it was ascertained that the uvula was gone, aud the free margin of 
the velum on both sides adherent posteriorly to the wall of the pharynx. 
Laterally the tonsils were concealed, and the isthmus faucium narrowed down 
to a circular nassage leading on over the base of the tongue into the pharynx. 
This passage oarely permitted the end of the forefinger to engage itself in it, 
but it did not allow it to pass through. The presence of the finger instantly 
provoked the most violent disturbance, and was exceedingly disagree- 
able to the patient. Immediately above this passage and occupying the 
situation of the uvula, was an aperture in the velum leading to the upper 
part of the pharynx, of the size of the end of the little finger. The surface 
of these parts was tense, shining, pale, and had the aspect of cicatrix tissue. 
Deglutition was difficult, and restricted almost entirely to fluids ; when solids 
were attempted, they had to be reduced to a very soft consistence, and unless 
ereat care and deliberation were used in swallowing, strangulation was in- 
duced and regurgitation through the nostrils. Dyspnoea, which was also a 
prominent symptom, was greatly aggravated by the difficulty of deglutition. 
The voice, besides possessing the nasal tone characteristic of loss of the uvula, 
had a peculiar laryngeal resonance. Dyspnoea was always aggravated by ex- 
ercise and other disturbing influence. 

Previous History. — Aoout three years previously patient had had primary 
venereal disease, consisting of chancre, gonorrhoea, and bubo, the only in- 
stance, as he asserts, of his contracting the disease. Winter before last, on 
a voyage from Liverpool, his throat became sore, and arriving a£ this port he 
entered the Seamen's Retreat on Staten Island, where he remained under 
treatment five months. Before leaving the Retreat about the first of July 
last, the passage of his throat became much contracted and dyspnoea very 
urgent. On applying to a doctor, he passed an instrument down his throat 
which patient compared to a catheter, but of much larger size. The intro- 
duction of it occupied an hour, and was followed by copious hsemorrhage for 
three hours. After this, respiration and deglutition were considerably im- 
proved. 

Patient's chief desire in entering the hospital was for the relief of the 
dyspnoea, which was gradually becoming more urgent and disabling him 
from employment ; his general health in other respects was good. It was 
ascertained hy careful inquiry that there had been no previous symptoms of 
laryneeal trouble might inoicate the existence of ulceration followed by 

c 
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thickeDing or contraction of the walls of the larynx, thus narrowing its caiity 
and obstructing the passage of air to and from the lungs. The inference, 
therefore, was, that the dyspnoea depended upon the extreme narrowness of 
the pas6a«^e through the fauces. The expedient that suggested itself for his 
relief, and one that would avail also in case the larynx itself was the seat of 
obstruction, was the introduction of a tube into the upper part of the trachea. 

Before resorting to this operation, it was decided to try the effect of en- 
larging the existing opening m the yelum, which was done by incising it in 
the median line mroughout its entire length. No benefit resulting from 
this operation, tracheotomy was performed on the 22d May, and the largest 
sized silver tube iutroduced and secured in place. But little disturbance fol- 
lowed the introduction of the tube. The relief afforded to the respiration 
was instantaneous, and in the highest degree satisfttctory to the patient. De- 
glutition was also rendered easier. 

Patient continued under treatment in the hospital till July. During that 
time the wound healed around the trachea tube, respiration continued easy 
and regular. Deglutition was somewhat improved by the introduction of 
bougies through the stricture of the fauces. On the 8th July he was dis- 
charged. On the 16th November following, patient was reaidmitted into 
the hospital, having suffered very much from secondary rheumatism most of 
the time since his discharge. After treatment by iodide of potassium, he 
was relieved and again discharged on the 21st December following. 

This patient once more presents himself for our observation, after the 
lapse of eight years, and assures us that he has continued uninterruptedly his 
seafaring ufe in the capacity of a ship's steward, and has constantly worn a 
perforated trachea tube. In speaking, he closes the outer orifice of the tube 
with the thumb, and the nostrils with the fore and middle fingers of the same 
hand. By this procedure his voice is distinct, though somewhat nasal, but 
without it a disagreeable reverberatory sound is produced, to attempt which 
the patient is very averse. The aspect of the mouth is much the same as 
already described. The velum is more retracted posteriorly and upward, so 
that the posterior margin of the bony palate is sharply defined. The orifice 
of communication between the nares and fauces is of^ an oval shape, three or 
four lines long and two broad. In the median line between the orifice and 
the bony palate is seen a linear cicatrix, where the velum had been incised 
and healea up again. At the anterior extremity of the cicatrix was a fora- 
men capable of admitting a knitting-needle, where cicatrization had been in- 
complete. Deglutition has to be slowly and cautiously performed. Solids 
have to be masticated very fine and largely mixed with liquids. Patient 
himself beUeves that a narrow passage exists between the upper and the 
lower part of the pharynx posterior to the velum, but the extreme sensitive- 
ness or the parts prevents any exploration that would conclusively decide the 
questk)n. With the tube and mouth closed, he thinks inspiration is rather 
easier than expiration, though both are performed with great effort and can 
only be repeated a very few times. Patient's general health is good, he is 
not subject to cough, or particularly susceptible of taking cold. He has 
earned full wages in his profession. 

The case presents a most extraordinary condition of parts as resulting 
from extensive destructive ulceration of the velum and fouces. Adhesions of 
the velum to the phar>iix, partial or complete, are not of extreme rarity, but 
narrowing and contraction of the fouces to such a degree as to impede deglu- 
tition and obstruct respiration, are certainly of ver\' rare occurrence. It is 
also interesting, in this case, to note the comfort and freedom from irritation 
with which the trachea tube was worn for so many years. Two other cases, 
in which the tube was worn four years and nearly six years respectively, with 
the same comfort, have come under my observation. 

Dr. Detmond. — I have seen several cases of adhesion of the velum to 
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tbe posterior walls of the phar)rnx, but in none of them was there marked 
difficulty of breathing, as m this instance. In the case that is now most 
fresh to my memory, there was not much, if any difficulty in breathing. I 
would like to ask if Dr. Buck intends to have the tube worn permanently. 
It has struck me that it would now be a good time to dilate the orifice in the 
throat with a view of eventually superseding the use of the tube altogether. 
We know that scars hrom burns, wnich are the most resistant to treatment, 
win in the end yield to CTadual stretching. It has been stated that when 
the man had *the bouc;ie introduced, considerable relief was experienced. 
Why not resort to such a practice now, when breathing is not interfered 
with ? My impression is, that by such means the parts will very soon be- 
come manageable. I am aware that the parts are very sensitive ; but we 
know that in cases of cleft-palate we can educate the parts to a ^eat deal of 
handling. I think we ought to make an attempt to do away with the tube, 
because sooner or later some trouble may result from its pressure. Cutting 
in cicatrised tissue will only contract it the more. The case is an exceeding- 

S interesting one, and I merely wished to throw out a hint in reference to 
e plan which I should adopt. 

Dr. Batchelder wished to know if the compressed sponge would {not an- 
swer an excellent purpose in such a case. 

Dr. Buck. — Dr. Detmoid's suggestion is a very valuable and ^appropriate 
one, and one that deserves to be acted upon. I should not be disappointed 
in being unable to succeed in accomplishing anything by the dilatation ; still 
I think it ought to be tried. If the patient vrill consent, I shall put him 
under that treatment I have met with cases of adhesion where the uvula 
had been destroyed, and where there was adhesion of the free edge of the 
velum to the walls of the pharynx ; but there has been no disturbance of 
respiration. Here, not not only has that taken place, but the pillars of the 
velum which participated in the ulceration have undergone a contraction, so 
as to narrow down everything at the base of the tongue. I should expect to 
succeed better with the bougie than with the sponge, as the rough and une- 
ven surface of the latter would provoke altogether too much irritation. In 
this case, the parts being so extremely sensitive, it remains to be seen 
whether they can become accustomed to the introduction of the foreign body. 
Dr. Batchelder did not see how the application ♦^f the sponge would be 
attended by any great inconvenience. He was ready to expect that almost 
anything that domd be done would be accomplished by that remedy. 

Dr. rost. — I would like to a^ Dr. Buck, if he supposes that a commu- 
nication exists between the upper and lower portions of the pharynx behind 
the velum. 

Dr. Buck. — I tried this experiment with the patient to-day. I closed 
the tube after he had closed his mouth, and then asked him to breathe. In 
that case, of course, the respiration must take place through the nostrils. 
The patient thinks himself that there is a passage behmd as well as through 
the velum. I have not yet tried the passage of a bougie into the nostrils, or 
into the pharynx. Reports of the JS/ew York Academy of Medicine. 



Two Remedies foe Pruritus Ani.— At an informal meetinj; of several phy- 
sicians of this dty, a few evenings since the following remedies were inciden- 
tally mentioned by gentlemen present, as having been very successful in their 
hands, in the treatment of this troublesome complaint : — li. Add. hydrocyan., 
f^ss. ; hydrarg. chlorid., gr. L ; mistune amygdalsB, fgij. M. Ji. Unguent, 
hydrarg. nitrat fort. — Boston Med. and Surg, JowmaL 
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Compression of the Spinal Cord, 



BY H. A. POTTER, M. D., 



A. M. Salsbury, of Phelps, Ontario county. New York, while engaged in 
gathering walnuts, in October, 1859, fell from a tree a distance of twenty 
feet, and fractured certain vertebr© in the inferior cervical region. Thr^ 
days after the accident I was called in consultation The patient was perfectly 
conscious, but was unable to move any part of the body or exiremitiea, except 
the hands, which he could slightly raise, but which would fall upon reaching 
a certain point, without the least control of the will over them. Sensation 
was as imperfect as the motion. The patient being a fleshy man, it was 
diflBcult to 'determine the exact point of injury. 

It was decided I should operate, which I did, October 9, 1859. I found 
the spinous process of the sixth vertebra fractured and displaced, and the 
arch of the nfth crushed in upon the spinal cord, nearly separating it longitu- 
dically. With some difficulty I removed all that portion comprised in the 
lamina and spinous process of the fifth and the spinous process of the sixth 
cervical vertebrse. The sheath of the spinal cora was entire, but, as before 
stated, the cord itself was much injured. 

1 did not see the patient again until the following January, at which time 
the wound was nearly healed, and he was as comfortable as could be expect- 
ed ; he could sit in an easy chair, could readily move his head, and converse 
as freely as any one. He had gained very little from the operation — sensa- 
tion and motion being as imperfect as when first injured, except that he 
could use his left hand a little more freely than before. He remained in this 
unhappy condition until November 29, 1862, when I wai again called to see 
ii something might be done to relieve him. iiuring the past three years 
there has been some spasmodic action of the lower extremities, and thinking 
that some compression might still exist — which, from the stout and fleshy 
condition of the neck, had escaped detection in my first examination — and as 
the situation of the patient could not be made worse I determined upon 
another operation, which was made in the presence, and with the assistance 
of Dr. Dox, of Geneva, and Dr. Carpenter, of Phelps 

I removed the fourth, sixth, and seventh cervical vetrebrte, which left the 
portion of the spinal cord covered by the four inferior cervical vertebrae en- 
tirely exposed. The cord had not united, but at the point of the first opera- 
tion it was well protected by a thick substance, resembling the coat of a large 
artery. At least an inch of the superior portion of the exposed part was 
much flattened and thinned, but the sheath was entire. At the connexion 
of the first dorsal vertebra the cord was full, and, to all appearance, in a 
normal condition. There was no pulsation at any point exposed, but there 
had been at the first operation ; and, in my judgment, the pulsation of the 
cord will determine very correctly the diagnosis as to the extent of the injiury. 
In two cases upon which I had previously operated, the cord could not only 
be felt but ibepuUaiion could be distinctly seen. In both cases it was simply 
the yoking in, as it were, ot the arch of the vertebra upon the spinal cord — 
the cord not being in the least separated. The first case was of five months' 
standing, and was the most perfect instance of paralysis and loss of sensation 
I have ever seen. A report of the same may be found in the Journal of 
Medicine and CoUat, Sciences for March, 1844. It was, I beheve, before tlie 
time of chloroform, and sensation returned instantaneously upon removing tlie 
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compresttOD, and a perfect recovery was effected. The other case I did not 
report The patient waa a colored man by the name of Susey. The opera- 
tion was performed at Geneva, New York. I removed the posterior portion 
of the three inferior cervical vertebrcB, and found the cord had simply been 
pressed against the body of the spinal column ; the cord was not separated, 
and pulsated freely. 1 had great hopes of his recovervy but he died the fourth 
day. An autopsy showed fracture of the left parietal and occipital bone. A 
large clot of blood was also found around the foramen magnum, which was 
beyond doubt the cause of his death. 

The last operation upon Mr. Salsbury has as yet proved of no benefit to 
him, and it probably never will, as nearly all connexion with the braiu is 
obliterated. 

There are two points I wish to call the attention of the profession to in 
ccmnexion with this class of injuries. The first is, that, in all cases which 
have come under my notice, and I have seen eight, when blood is taken from a 
vein of the arm it is arterioL A letter may be found upon this subject, 
addressed to Charles A. Lee, M.D., in the journal before referred to in this 
communication. I have bled several for the purpose of testing the fact, and 
have always found the same results This being true, the change from arterial ' 
to venous blood must be dependent upon the cerebro-spinal action of the 
nervous system, and it is not absolutely necessary for the cnange to take place 
in the passage through the system. 

The second point is, that, immediately after the receipt of the injury, the 
patient begins to lose flesh, arid during the first few weeks becomes much 
emaciated. Arriving at a ceatain point the recuperative powers of the system 
seem to rally, and nutrition appears perfect — the patients gain flesh in about 
the same proportion as it was lost. 

Why is this, and what is the cause of the suspension and restoration of 
nutrition P My own opinion is, that suspension of nutrition is in consequence 
oj the loss of the nervous cuHifn, 

But what restores it ? It cannot come from its original source, for the 
cause U not removed, and there is no sensation or motion below the injiury, 
and no direct commuuication with the brain. 

I think the ganglionic system is entitled to more investigation. May we 
not find there a reserved power, which after the suspension of the spinal 
nerves, develops itself and supplies in part or whole tne want ? Does not 
each ganglion become enlarged and act as a little brain, so far as the nutri- 
tive process is concerned P I leave this and the question of the unaltered 
state of the blood for others to investigate. There is no class of cases which 
has received so little attention in the right direction, as injuries of the spine, 
and surgery has not done its whole duty until every effort is made to remove 
the cause in lingering cases, and tliis should be done early. 

Mr. Cline first operated for fracture of the spine. He was fbllowed by 
Mr. Terryll and Sir Astley Cooj)er ; the latter eminent surgeon says, and none 
can gainsay it : ** The operation is laudable and not severe, nor does it in- 
crease the danger of the patient, and experience can only determine its value. 
If we could but save one life in a hundred we deserve well of mankind." — 
•American Medical JHmes. 



MoRTUAEY Retubns FOE Ten Years. — ^The Registrar-General is preparing 
mortuary returns for tem years, with such distinctions of age ancl sex and 
classification of causes of death as may enable us estimate how far each 
district of England is affected by the several chief kinds of morbific infueuce. 
—Lancet. 
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Abortion in Cases op Extreme Depormity op the Pelvis. — A 
correspondence published in the Oazette dt$ HospUaux, relative to the 
propriety of inducing early abortion in cases of extreme deformity of 
the pelvis, is at present engaging the attention of the French obstetricians. 
The discussion * originated in a letter from Professor Finizio, of Naples, 
in which he stated that, having at that moment four pregnant women 
afiUcted with deformities of the peMs, whereby the antero- posterior (sub- 
pubic) diameters were reduced to from five to seven centimetres, and 
the pregnancy in one case being of six months, and in the others from three 
to four, he was desirous of obtaining from his French confreres some advice 
as to how he should act '* Here at Naples," he added, '* there are still 
surgeons who would prefer waiting for the ordinary period of delivery in 
order to perform the Ceesarean operation." It is not the first time that this 

auestion has been seriously discussed in France. In 1852 the Academy of 
[edicine, after a lengthened consideration, pronounced a verdict which, 
without being absolute, favored the early induction of abortion, leaving at the 
same time considerable latitude to those following the precepts of the other 
sehooL 

M. Paiot, in answer to Dr. Finizio, wrote shortly thus : Below six centi- 
metres induced abortion seems to be the only course, and few accoucheurs 
in France hold a different opinion. At full period, with a diameter of lesa 
than six centimetres, I perform cephalotripsy according to my method — that 
is to say, I commence my operation as soon as the dilatation is sufficient, 
and repeat the crushing process as often as may be necessary, tvUhotU ever 
pulling. The expulsion generally takes place spontaneously after the third 
or fourth repetition of the operation. With reeard to the Ceesarean opera- 
tion, which 18 the infancy of our art, it should be reserved for those cases in 
which the cephalotribe will not pass, and such are very rare. To allow a 
pregnancy of four months to run to its full period, when there exists but five 
centimetres of antero-posterior diameter, appears to me not only bad surgery 
but a bad action. 

Next succeeded a protest from Dr. Stolts, of Strasbourg, in which, in 
virtue of his seniority as a teacher of obstetrics in Frauce, he deems it his 
duty to protest against such doctrines, and against so careless a contempla- 
tion of foeticide. '' This is not the first time," sa}8 Dr. 8toltz, " that I have 
felt myself called upon to oppose this doctrine, English in its origin, the 
promulgation of which, upon the Continent, has of late years been attempted. 
This homicidal practice it is which bears the imprint of the infancy of art ; 
and whilst a reaction is taking place in England, in France we are attempting 
to uphold superannuated opinions." These observations were unlikely to be 
passed over in silence by M. Pajot, who accordingly expressed himself as 
radically differing from the eminent accoucheur of Strasbourg. Within the 
prescribed limits of five centimetres diameter, so long as the cephalotribe 
can pass, he deems the Cesarean operation inadmissible. ** If the CsBsareao 
operation," he observes, numbers its successes by hundreds, it counts its 
failure by thousands. The act of choosing hysterotomy resembles the in- 
spirations of the savage, who cuts down the tree in order to obtain the fruit." 

Public opinion, in France, seems almost unanimously in favor of the views 
expressed by M. Pajot During the last twenty years this teacher has been 
in the habit of putting the question to each of his pupils as to which alterna- 
tive he would select, in a case of extreme deformation of the pelvis. " Out 
of nine thousand students of medicine, one only," says M. Pajot, " preferred 
that of the Csesarian operation." — Medical and Surgical RtporUr. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 



Poljrpus of the Uterus. 



BT H. H. TOLAND, M.D. 



Utekike Poljpi differ as much in their locatioa as in fonn and size. The 
neck or pedicle is generally much smaller than the body — which yaries from 
a pea to that of a tumor four or five inches in diameter. In color also we 
find every shade — from white to dark brown. 

Authors describe three yarieties — the glandular, cellular and fibrous* 
The glandular are produced by an enlargement of one or more 'of the 
glandular nabothi found in the cervix. They are sometimes numerous, 
small and not very consistent. 

The cellular polypus is somewhat larger than the glandular, with a more 
distinct pedicle, and is composed of cellular tissues covered by a mucus mem- 
brane ; it is generally of a yellowish or violet color, and resembles nasa^ 
polypi more than any other of the varieties, with the exception of being 
much less liable to return. 

Fibrous polypi do not differ from this variety of tumor found in other 
parts of the body, are less vascular than either, being solid or containing 
cavities filled with fat, hair, bones, etc. They occur more frequently between 
the ages of thirty and forty. Their causes either predisposing or exciting, 
are not known, as they visit alike the married and single. The most re- 
markable and inexplicable symptom is hemorrhage, being generally excessive i 
which ultimately produces all the consequences of anemia, loss of appetite, 
vomiting, diarrhoea, anasarca, and sometimes serious effusions into the cavity 
of the chest, abdomen, and even upon the brain. Tn a great majority of 
cases all the symptoms of pregnancy exist, even to the menstrual irregular^ 
ity ; and having during the past year met with every variety, they will be 
presented in the order in which they occurred. 

CASE I. 

In March, 1862, Mrs. C, aged forty, after having suffered excessively 
from uterine hemorrhage and its consequences for two or three year:), was 
persuaded to submit to an examination with the speculum, by which I found 
a glandular polypus, about an inch long, protruding from the os uteri. 

Assisted by Dr. Bush, of this dty, a ligature was applied, and the polypus 
being vascular and small, it was detached in three or four days without 
either pain or hemorrhage. In a few weeks the same symptoms returned, 
and another examination exposed four smaller tumors, which had probably 
been concealed by the one operated on : these were detached with the ordin- 
ary polypus forceps, and caustic potash applied to the parts from which they 
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were detached to prevent reproduction. Eleven months have pasted since 
the operation, her menstrual discharge has entirely ceased, and as soon c 
she recoTers from the constitutional disturbance resulting from the important 
change in life which has recently occurred, her healtn will be as good as 
before the existence of the polypus. 

CASE n. 
Mrs. N., aged 36. When admitted into St. Mary's Hospital in April» 
1862, was suffering excessively from weakness in the loins and a weight in 
the lower part of Uie abdomen, with pain in the lower extremities. The di- 
gestive organs were greatly deranged, and she was unable to leave her bed. 
Believing that she was suffering from organic disease of the uterus, an ex- 
amination was made with the speculum, and a cellular polypus, about two 
inches long and distinctly suspended by a pedicle, was found to occupy the 
upper portion of the vagina. This was removed with the forceps, and was 
neither followed by pain nor hemorrhage. Her recovery was rapid. Two 
months after the operation, Dr. Lee, the Resident Physician, who assisted 
me at the time, examined the patient and found her entirely cured, havmg 
neither inflammation nor ulceration of the os uteri. A few days since 1 
heard of her as enjoying perfect health. 

CASE in. 
Mrs. R., aged thirty-six, the mother of one child and a widow for five 
years, had for nearly that period suffered, as she supposed, from excessive 
menstruation, which had impaired her general health but little, until a few 
months before I was called to prescribe for a distressing derangement of the 
stomach, accompanied by an obstinate diarrhoea, with the greatest irregularity 
of the heart I have witnessed. Thinking these 8}'mptoms resulted from 
uterine disease, an examination was made which exposed a cellular polypus 
two inches and a half in length and about an inch at its greatest diameter, 
with a very smaU pedicle. A few days after I removed it with polypus for^ 
ceps, without pain or hemorrhage, and on the following day she was attending 
to her ordinary duties. All the symptoms of gastric derangement speedily 
disappeared, the menstrual discharge is natural, and her health perfect. 

CASE IV. 

Mrs. F., aged thirty-five, naturally strong and healthy, had suffered for 
several years from eitcessive menstruation, but was able to pursue an active 
business without much interruption until last summer ; while on a visit to a 
neighboring city she fiowed so profusely that she was confined to her bed 
for several weeks. Her physicians after making an examination, came to the 
conclusion that she had prolapsus uteri. On her return to San Francisco 
she placed herself under the care of a homoeopathist, who pronounced it the 
same as her previous physician, and treated her with astringent solutions, etc. 
When I saw her she was unable to leave her bed, was ]>erfectly anemic, with 
a bad cough, difficulty of breathing, and threatened with hydrothorax. I 
found by the touch that the vagina was filled by a firm, solid tumor, attached 
to the uterus by a small pedicle, and that the os uteri was most probably 
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healthy. So soon as the hemorrhage was controlled, having attached to 
Grsefe Serre-Noeud, or knot-tier, a strong ligature composed of half a dozen 
threads of silver wire, assisted by Dr. Fourgeaud, it was passed over the 
tumor and appKed to the pedicle ; being gradually tightened, the polypus 
was detached in about thirty minutes. The patient, although but partiaDy 
under the influence of chloroform, suffered but little pain from the operation » 
she lost only two or three ounces of blood, and in three days was able to 
leave her room, and is now in good health. The ordinary ecraseur not being 
applicable to such cases, Qraefe's instrument modified by Dupuytren, was sub- 
stituted and answered admirably. Dupuytren who was the highest authority 
in Surgery during his day, never ligated a uterine polypus. When large 
they were removed with strong curved scissors, and if small, with the forceps ; 
which, according to my experience, by subs.ituting in suitable cases the ecra- 
seur for the scissors, is the best course of treatment. 



Partial Excieion of the Caloaneum. 



BY G. L. SIMMONS, M.D., SACRAMENTO. 



Displacements of the anterior portion of the calcaneum either from fracture 
or dislocation, and without lesion of the soft parts, are admitted by surgical 
authorities to be of rare occurrence : indeed, some of the older writers on 
Fractures and Dislocations ignore the subject altogether, and others appear 
to doubt the possibility of an accident of this nature. Dr. Hamilton, in his 
late invaluable work on *' Fractwrts and DislocaiionSt** refers to the subject, 
and says : 

" The calcaneum may be broken directly under the astralagus, in which 
case the lateral and interosseous ligaments will prevent anything more than a 
slight displacement of the posterior fragment. '' 

The following case is reported as one of infrequent occurrence. The dis- 
placement as will be seen, was the result of great violence, and the projection 
of the anterior part of the calcaneum was so marked that no one could ex- 
amine the case without having his attention arrested by its peculiar features : 

H , an Irishman, aged 33 years, of good habits and excellent con- 
stitution, called to ask my advice in May, 1862. He stated that " in Sept. 
of the previous year, while working in a neighboring town, he had fallen 
into a shaft forty-five feet in depth. He had alighted upon bis feet and was 
removed, with severe injuries to feet and ankles. Under surgical treatment 
he had recovered the good use of one foot, but be could not step on the sole 
of the other without severe pain, particularly at one spot near the heel. 
Owing to this fact he was obliged to use crutches and could get about only 
with difficulty. For the last two months the pain upon pressure had rather 
bcreased than diminished, and he was on his way to San Francisco to see if 
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•ome operation could not be performed for his relief.** An examination 
showed a hard and unusual prominence on the sole of the foot about twelve 
lines anteriorly to the insertion of the " Tendo Achilles/' and near the out- 
side of the plantar surface. As felt beneath the soft parts, which were much 
thinned, the point seemed to be about the diameter of an ordinary marble, 
and pressure upon it with the finger caused considerable pain. 

As it was reasonable to suppose that a displacement of this nature but 
poorly protected by soft parts would prevent the patient from ever wearing 
a shoe with comfort, I told him that an operation was advisable for the pur- 
pose of removing the bone which was near the surface. 

Some days afterwards he again called at my office and stated that '< he 
had found doctors to differ so much in regard to the safety of an operation 
on the bones of the foot that he felt afraid to have it performed.** Since 
obtaining my opinion he had visited San Francisco and showed his foot to a 
number of medical men, but one of whom advised the removal of the bone. 

In the following month, however, he wrote to me from Folsom to the 
effect that he was suffering so much while attempting to walk that he felt 
willing to allow the operation, that he wished me to come up and perform 
it at once, and that he had arranged with Dr. Powell of that town to assist 
me and take charge of the case subsequent to the excision. The operation 
performed was similar to that mentioned by Erichsen, an illustration relating 
to which may be found in his " Science and Art of Surgery,'* and also in 
" Gross* late System of Surgery,** The patient being placed under the in- 
fluence of chloroform, I carried a horse-shoe incision around the entire heel, 
on the marj^n of the sole of the foot. The large flap was then dissected up, 
the knife being kept near the calcaneum until the prominent point was com- 
pletely exposed; with goug^. mallet and forceps, this was removed in several 
pieces without difficulty, the flap returned and kept in place by silver sutures. 
At one point (the most dependent) a small tent of lint was introduced down 
to the bone to prevent union by first intention and keep a way open for the 
necessary discharges. 

In less than two months afterwards the patient called to see me without 
his crutches and walking with an ordinary cane. 

From Dr. Powell I learn that the line of incision healed by first intention, 
with the exception of that part which was purposely kept open. His treat- 
ment was of the simplest and most rational character, and consisted in the 
employment of moderate compression and cool applications. Eighteen days 
after the operation the patient was on the street, and in six weeks dispensed 
with crutches. He is now able to walk with comparative ease. 



SiMUi^ATED DissEASE. — ^The Russian Government have ordered that a 
division of the Military Hospital at Kiew shall be devoted to the detection 
of simulated diseases. — London Lancet. 
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U. S. Marine Hospital Beports. 



BY JOHN HA8TIN0S, M. D. 



CASE OF HEMIPLEGIA. 

C , a native of New York, aged 50 years, seaman, was the subject of 

this rather peculiar attack. 

He is a stout, hearty man of steady habits, and had '* never had a day's 
ilkiess" until thus seized. 

History. He was eating his breakfast one morning, with good appetite, 
and not a premonitory symptom of the least nervous disturbance about him, 
when he suddenly experienced a perfect inability to convey his coffee cup to 
his mouth. 

He immediately mentioned this to others at the table, and at the same 
instant endeavoring to rise from his chair, he discovered the loss of power to 
extend down the left side and limb. 

There was not anything resembling an apoplectic fit, no loss of con- 
sciousness, not a nervous quiver of the features. 

His Condiiion upon entering the Hospital Dec. 6th, 1862, the day after 
the attack was as follows. Complete hemiplegia of the left side, with almost 
loss of sensibility in the affected part ; no facial distortion, not even when the 
tongue was protruded ; speaks slowly, but with distinctness ; eyes are equally 
senible to light ; pulse very slow and full ; urine scanty and high colored ; 
bowels obstinately constipated. 

Thtatment was as follows : He was freely purged with the oleum tiglii 
gtt, j ; large blisters were applied over the spine. Friction to the affected side 
ordered with the petroleum liniment (coal oil) which produce a copious 
crop of pustules. Hot bricks were applied to the extremities. The diet was 
nutritious, of a liquid character. He was also ordered to take 
Quinine gr. ij 
Ext nux vomica, gr. ss. 
Misce. Bis in die. 
Dec 9. The ol. tiglii has operated very freely. He is now purging to 
such an extent that he is ordered 

Nit argt gr. J. 
Pulv. opii, gr. ss. 

Misce. Ft pil. One after each passage. 
Dec 10, Ordered to stop the quinine and nux vomica, and begin upon 
I'inctura stramonii, |Tp xx. Bis in die. 
Dec 19. A perceptible improvement He is able to move the leg and 
arm in some slight degree. Ordered to double the dose of the tinct stra- 
moniL 

January Ist, 1863. He is sensibly progressing towards recovery. Can 
move both arm and leg with more ease, while his general health is every- 
thing that can be desured. 
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January 20th. With assistance he is now able to walk a few steps. He 
complains somewhat of darting, stinging pain, and a disagreeable sensation 
of heat in the affected parts. The blisters to the spine are continued, and 
friction, with mustard and water ordered to the arm and leg. 

February 4th. He is so far improved as to be able to exercise upon the 
galleries of the hospital There is but little dragging of the left foot. He 
can raise the hand as high as his mouth. He is enturely free from pain, and 
bids fair to make a rapid recovery. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 



The Institutes of Medicine. — By Martyn Paine, A. M., M. D., LL. D., 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine and Materia Medica in the 
University of the city of New York ; Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Verein fur Heilkunde in Prueussen ; CoiTesponding Member of 
the Royal ^^pdico-Chirurgical Academy of Turin ; Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Gesellschaft fur natur und Heilkunde zu Dresden ; Member 
of the Medical Society of Sweden ; of the Montreal Natural Society ; 
and of m^ny other learned societies. Seventh edition, pp. 1130. New 
York : Harper and Brothers, publishers, Franklin square. 1862. For 
sale by Bancroft & Co., Montgomery street, San Francisco. 

Singe 1847, when the ♦* Institutes of Medicine," of Dr. Mart}Ti Paine made 
its first appearance, the merits of the work have been fully appreciated and 
acknowledged. As an evidence of this, we have now before us the seventh 
edition of this remarkable repertory of medical erudition and philosophy, in 
which the doctrines of vitalism and solidism are most ably and elaborately 
expounded. 

To do full justice to the subject, a review of the different systems which 
have prevailed in our science since its birth would be necessary. It would 
also be indispensable to dwell on the different and opposite theories which 
are now advocated by eminent men in our profession. But as the limited 
space of our Journal will not permit us to undertake this long and laborious 
task, we shall merely give our opinion of the general principles on which the 
work is based, while expressing in as few words as possible our medical pro- 
fession of faith. 

The nervous influx or vital principle — the soUds — the fluids — such are 
the three indispensable conditions of life, constantly and repeatedly repre- 
sented in the history of our science, from the days of Hippocrates up to the 
present epoch, by three corresponding systems-vitalism, solidism, humoralism. 

Humoralism, overlooking the solid parts and the vital action, refers all dis- 
eases to the fluids. <* The humeral pathologist neglects the study of visceral 
lesions, and when he turns his attention to the digestive system, he only con- 
siders its secretions, and not its actual condition or the state of its sympa- 
thies. His sole purpose is to evacuate sordes, or to produce a flow of healthy 
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bile, and to eluninate deprayed secretions ; and this he attempts without 
possessing any knowledge of the effects of disease of the digestive system or 
other organs." 

Solidism, forgetting the fluids and the nervous influx, attributes all dis- 
eases to lesions of the solids. 

Vitalism, neglecting in its turn the fluids and the solids, makes all organic 
action depend entirely upon the vital principle. 

Each of these difierent doctrines is supported by a certain number of 
unquestionable fects. Each of them has its strong and weak points — truths 
blended with errors — for not one of them can be perfect in itself, because it 
is impossible to establish a satisfactory system exclusively on one or even on 
two of these essential conditions of Hfe. 

This i^, however, precisely what medical philosophers, from time immem- 
orial have attempted to do— and the result has, therefore, invariably been, 
that their respective systems which, for a time, seemed to have complete 
sway over the entire domain of our science, have, sooner or later, fallen into 
oblivion to |be replaced by some other equally as unsatisfactory, because it 
did not comprehend these essential and fundamental principles. The error 
has been to exclude either of these conditions ; for all three are in a state of 
indiFsoluble connection and dependence on each other. The origin of diseases 
and the causes of death may be found alternately, and even at the same 
time, in each of them. 

Since the days of Van Helmont and Stahl, when vitalism had the sway, 
the humeral and chemical doctrines of life have been in the ascendancy. 
Indeed, materialism seems to have had absolute control of the whole field of 
our science, and the essential vital properties, which preside over every 
function, have too often been entirely lost sight of. In the work before us, 
on the contrary, whilst the vital properties are constantly kept in view, suffi- 
cient importance is not given to the fluids. 

But although we differ with the learned and venerable author in some of 
the opinions he entertains, we cheerfully repeat what is generally acknowl- 
edged, in saying that he maintains his position throughout the entire work 
with superior ability and remarkable consistency. Many of the points 
against hnmoralism anil organic chemistry are well taken, and although the 
work often assumes a controversial character, considering the nature of the 
subject, we cannot see how this apparent defect could have been avoided. 

The views of the author on the excito-secretor)- system are original and 
highly interesting, and among other thin/jfs he is entitled to the honor of 
priority in designating the nervous mechanism through which the secretions 
are physiologically influenced. 

The work of Dr. Faine is an extensive store-house of medical erudition. 
No American author has ever exhibited more industry and perseverance in 
so wide a field. Every page shove's an intimate familiarity with the general 
literature of the science and his earnest advocacy of the influence of the ner- 
vous action, is sustained throughout the volume with so much talent and 
ability, that however widely we may differ on some poinU with him, we ac- 
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knowledge that we consider his work a most valuable cyclopoedia of medical 
literature, justly entitling the venerable and accomplished author to a high 
rank among the great philosophers in our science. 



A Practical Treatise on Dental Medicine : being a Compendium of 
Medical Science, as connected with the Study of Dental Surgery. By 
Thomas E. Bond, A. M., M. I)., Professor of Special Pathology and 
Therapeutics in the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery. Third edi- 
tion, revised, corrected and enlarged. pp.411, Philadelphia: Lindsay 
and Blakiston. 1863. For sale by A. Roman & Co., 417 and 419 
Montgomer}' street, San Francisco. 

The favorable reception of this work by practitioners and students of den- 
tistr}' has called forth a third edition, in which the author has made such 
alterations and additions as will undoubtedly enhance the usefulness of the 
book. 

The subjects treated in the work are of primar}' importance to the den- 
titit ; for no one can justly claim to be a good dental surgeon who does not 
possess general information respecting the causes, symptoms and treatment 
of the different affections, not strictly belonging to practical dentistry, but 
having close and intimate connectien with it. 

The book is also useful to the general practitioner of medicine, especially 
for the numerous examples it affords of obscure diseases for which the den- 
tist is not generally called upon at first, but which have their true origin in 
the teeth and alveoli. 

In the work before us, the author has performed his task in a manner 
alike creditable to himself and profitable to the student. 



Hand Book Almanac for the Pacific States. — An Official Register 
and Business Directory of the States of California and Oregon, the Ter- 
ritories of Washington, Nevada and Utah ; and the Colonies of British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island. For the year 1863. Edited by 
William H. Knight San Francisco : H. H. Bancroft & Co. 

We beg leave to call the attention of our readers to this little volume, which 
haa recently been ])ubli8hed by H. H. Bancroft & Co. in this place. In addi- 
tion to its time calendar, it contains a comprehensive summary of information 
on various subjects in which we are all interested — civil, military, political, 
etc., etc We cheerfully recommend it as one of the most useful books of 
the kind that has fallen under our notice. 



The late Pro. Traill. — ^I'he last ediiion of the Encycloptedia Brinannica 
owes much to its excellence to the indefatigable exertions of Dr. Traill, its 
editor. More than four hundred of its articles were written by himself, while 
he carefully examined and made important corrections in the whole work. — 
London Lancer. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 



The Bill to Suppress Quackery in California. 

Amid the multifarious avocations of society, there are none inyoMug deeper 
and holier responsibilities, none* demanding higher intellectual endowments, 
none entitled to greater respect than the medical profession ; yet how little 
is it regarded in this country. And why is this so ? Because, if the profes- 
«Qn is noble, philanthropic and scientific, its ministers are too often the 
reverse. M^n who are unable or unfit to earn a livelihood by other means, 
often assume the title of Doctor, without even attending the requisite (eight 
months !) lectures, to receive a diploma. These men have but one object — 
that of making money. Having no reputation to lose, no standing to main- 
tain, and no principle to restrain them, they assume an impudent boldness, 
which imposes on those unable to discern true merit from mere pretension. 
Knowing nothing of the difficulties of the science, in fact ijcnorant of every- 
thing pertaining to it, they present themselves as discoverers of infallible 
remedies. 

Human weakness and credulity can always be depended on for a revenue 
by unscrupulous charlatans. The celebrated Dr. Meed, regretting that a 
man of learning, and one who was capable of distinguishing truth from false- 
hood, had chosen the latter, one day urged him to abandon his deceptions. 
How many persons, said the charlatan, do you think pa&s daily in the street 
of Hanover Square ? Twenty thousand, replied the Doctor. Well, con- 
tinued the Quack, out of these, how many possess common sense and a cor- 
rect judgment ? Five hundred. The proj)ortion is certainly too great. 
One hundred. The number is still exaggerated. They agreed at last that 
by putting the number at ten, they would not be far from truth. 

Let me then, continued the Quack, collect from nineteen thousand nine 
hundred and ninety the tribute they owe me, und I will not object if the 
remaining ten accord you a merited confidence. 

Charlataiis have always existed, and will for ever continue to feed on the 
the ignorance and credulity of the masses, because, like certain parasites, 
though they may kill the body from which they derive support, they themselves 
continue to live. We will not, therefore, waste time upon them. Indeed, we 
think that our State Legislature acted wisely in tabling a recent bill against 
that ancieni order of speculators on human gullibility — for the object would 
not have been accomplished. 

We would rather wage war on the diploniated Quack — the Quack, M.D. 
Alas ! we are compelled to avow that these especially bring discredit on the 
profession. Not better quaHfied than the first to practice the science, but 
armed and shielded with their diplomas, like the ass of the fable with the 
lion's skin, they are our worst, our most pernicious enemies. The Quack is 
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resorted to as a Quack. The diplomated Quack is called upon as a physi- 
cian. He will undercharge all others ; he will speak with contempt of every 
one's practice save his own, he will resort to every means, however dishonor- 
able, to obtain patients — ^by insinuations, inuendoes, false dealings, etc., etc. 
Unfortunately, even in our midst, men holding positions which should place 
them altogether above unfair practice, too often forget the principles laid 
down in the honorable code of medical ethics. 

But there are, alio, in our young State a large body of physicians noting 
in every respect the confidence and regard of their fellow-citizens, as well 
as the esteem of their fellow-practitioners. They form the nucleus around 
which we would advise the younger members of the profession to gather ; for 
it ia only by a scrupulous observance of the rules, laid down in our code of 
ethics or, in other words, by a gentUmaniy conduct that the respectability of 
the profession can be maintained. 

Port and City Physician. 

A bill has recently been introduced in ourv State Legislature to create the 
office of Port and City Physician in San Francisco. " The Governor shall 
appoint the first incumbent to hold office until the next general election, and 
after that time the office shall be filled by election. It shall be his duty to 
attend to the sick and wounded in the Hospital, City Prison, County Jail, 
examine all persons detained under suspicion of insanity ; he shall examine 
all sick persons on board of any vessels just arrived in port ; and he shall 
keep a record of the name, age, sex, nativity, date and cause of death of 
ever)' person who may die in the county. He shall receive as salary the sum 
of dollars." 

We cannot too strongly condemn the provisions of this bill, imposing as 
it does upon one individual duties which it would require three or four at 
least to do justice to. We are curious to know who is th« ubiquitous physi- 
cian capable of performing such manifold labors. 

Another objectionable feature of the bill is that it makes the office elective. 
No physician of respectability and standing in the profession would be likely 
to obtain the position through the ballot-box. It would, undoubtedly, fall 
into the hands of some one more skilled in wire-pulling and electioneering 
than in the practice of medicine. Furthermore, it would he a cruel injustice 
to render our sick poor dependent upon the chances of a general election 
in a matter involvmg health and life, and in which professional ability should 
be the sine qua non. 

We should, however, like to see the clause of the bill respecting the es- 
tablishment of a Registrar's Office become a law. Such an office is abso- 
lutely necessary in a city as populous as ours. 

Health of San Francisco. -During the month of January there were 
160 deaths recorded : 108 in the Lone Mountain, 50 in the Iloman Catholic, 
and 2 in the Jewish cemeteries. Of these, 37 were under three years and 14 
still-born. 
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SELECTIONS. 



On tbie Average Duration of Oases of Phthisis. 



BY DB. HILL, 
Physician to the Eastern Dispensary, Bath. 



In an elaborate paper, in which he analyses 220 cases of pulmonarv con- 
sumption occurring at the Brorapton Hospital, and to which we have Kad to 
refer preriously, Dr. Hill says : 

** In a practical point of view, the most important thing for the medical 
attendant to be acquainted with, is the probability of present improvement 
in any individual case at any time that it may present itself to his notice, to 
assist him in which, amongst other things, the chief elements for consideration 
may be enumerated as the question of emaciation, whether the patient have 
been losing or gaining weight recently, whether night-sweats are present or 
absent, and the condition of the pulse. How far the latter may be considered 
as a guide ^ill be seen by the following statement of 108 patients (male and 
female) in whom the pulse was above 100 at the time they came under ob- 
servation, only 32*4 per cent, improved during the time they were under 
treatment ; and of ninety-six in whom the pulse was at or below 100 per 
minute, 63*6 per cent, improved. Profuse nocturnal diaphoresis will usually 
be found in concurrence with rapidity of pulse, and indicates in the same 
manner in a general way advance of the pulmonary affection. Sixteen such 
cases, in which the diaphoresis continued unchecked in spite of treatment, 
got rapidly worse or died within a comparatively short period, whilst in nearly 
every case of cessation of the night sweats a corresponding improvement in 
other respects took place. 

** The advance or arrest of emaciation may, as a rule, be looked upon as a 
very good indication of the condition of the patient, a gain betokening im- 
provement ; and a loss of weight indicating in almost every case advance of 
pulmonary disease. The emaciation so constantly attendant upon tubercular 
disease of the lungs is probably due to two circumstances — 1st, defective 
nutrition ; on account of the accompan}ing vitiated state of the digestive 
organs, and the retention of fat by the liver, evidenced by that fatty condi- 
tim of the organ so frequently found in connection with pulmonary phthisis, 
which is the result of resorption and retention of fat, ana not of a fatty de- 
generation in its ordbary sense ; and, 2dly, the decreased pulmonary surface 
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aTailable for the aeration of the blood : £>r if in the healthy body a certain 
amount of lung^tissue is prodded, throu^ which the blood circulates in a 
given time, in order to maintain the due mterchange of elements necessary 
to the waste and repair of a certain weight of organized tissues, we may 
fairly conclude that a decrease in the weight of the body is necessarily 
attendant upon a decrease in the amoimt of permeable pulmonary tissue. To 
show how important and useful a criterion we have in the observation of the 
emaciation or otherwise of the patient, I may mention that of forty-six pa- 
tients who experienced a loss m weight of from two pounds and upwards, 
only five showed any symptoms of improvement generally, all the rest having 
become worse, in most instances with a degree of rapidity commensurate 
with the loss of weight ; whereas, in sixty-three patients who gained weight 
to any marked amount, there were decided symptoms of general improve- 
ment in all, with more or less disappearance of physical signs in thirt^-ei^ht 
In the other twenty-five the physical signs advanced, notwithstandmg im- 
provement in general health — that is, passed from the first to the second 
stage, or from Uie second to the third stage — ^which circumstance leads me 
again to notice the error of considering these conditions of lun^ as stages of 
the disease ; for if a patient has sufficient strength of constitution to sustain 
the demand during tne process of excavation, be is oftentimes, after the for- 
mation of a cavity, placed in a condition not only of greater ease and freedom 
from^ cough, but also much more fovorable to the prolongation' of life. 

"Tjie occurrence of haemoptysis is also said to be a symptom of chron- 
icity, and such would appear to be the case from the fact, that of forty male 
ana female patients in whom it took place, in some even to a considerable 
extent, an average duration of 2.6 years is yielded ,* whilst of an equal num- 
ber who never bad hsemopt}'sis, an average of only 1.8 was the result 
These statements may, however, be interpreted inversely, that those in whom 
the disease has continued longest are in the same propor ion more likely to 
have had an attack of hsemoptysisis at some period or other, though I think 
that in most of the bsmopytis cases this symptom usually shows itself at an 
early stage of the disease, and therefore tie idea of attendant chronicity may 
be lawfully used to allay the' excitement and terror of those who are the subh- 
jects of these hemorrhagic attacks. 

*' In females we have an additional element in the catamenial functions, 
which we can call to our aid in forming an opinion as to the probable issue 
of a case, and its importance in prognosis wilt be seen by the accompanying 
/^ups of cases. Ot nine patients in whom the disease had existed for a 
pericKl of twelve months or more, and in whom the menstrual functions con- 
tinued in a normal state, only two got worse whilst under treatment, an aver- 
age of only about 22 per cent. Of twenty five patients in whom there had 
been evidence of pulmonar}* affection for half a year and onwards, with 
absence of the catamenial discharge for at least three or four mouths, 
twenty lost ground with more or less rapidity, an average of 80* per cent. ; 
and the most unfavorable cases, or those least amenable to treatment, will 
be found amongst those in whom the catamenia disappears nearly at the same 
time, or verj' shortly after, the pulmonary affection is manifested. Its reap- 
pearance in any case will, I believe, be always found coincident with some 
general re-establishment of health ; for though its absence must not be con- 
sidered incompatible with improvement, recover}' under these circumstances 
very seldom occurs in any marked degree. 

*< From these facts, then, we may conclude that for any individual case 
free from the more dangerous complications, the average duration of two and 
a half years may be expected ; and this period will be more or less pro- 
longed, and a degree of present improvement may be anticipated, according 
as the case in question presents those symptoms which are indicated above as 
warranting a favorable prognosis.**-— itofiAiii^t w46«bYict 
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Use of the Forceps in Tedious Labor. 

Dr. Hamilton, of Falkirk, made a communication to the Edinburgh Ob- 
•tetrical Society rNov. 27, 1861) on this subject, and beean by explaining 
that he had first been led to the publication of the results of his obstetric 
practice in consequence of a statement respecting the mortality of forceps 
cases, contained in a review of Dr. Murphy's work in the Brit, and Jbr. 
Medieo-Ckir. BevieWt for October, 1852. When he (Dr. H.) was first about 
to commence the practice, he had been greatly struck by the observation 
made by Dr. Reid, who had probably been known to many of the Fellows 
present as a skillful and experienced accoucheur, to the effect that forceps 
might be used in cases of tedious labor much more frequently than they 
were, not only without danger to the patient but to her advantage. Having 
found other trustworthy practitioners of the same opinion, he (Dr. H) had 
acted on the hint, and from that time when he first b^an to practice, in 
1833, up to 1852, he had employed the forceps in a large proportion of cases 
of labor, and the results of his experience nad only connrmed him in his 
opinion of their safety and usefulness. He had then been astounded at see- 
ing a statement of Dr. Murphy as to the great fatality in forceps cases ; and 
having himself been under the impression that the use of the forceps was 
rather gaining ground, he had determined to investigate the correctness of 
conclusions so entirely opposed to those he had himself arrived at ** The 

Suestion," as he had statea in a paper he then wrote on the subject, <* to be 
iscussed is presented to us in a condensed form at p. 422 of the Beview 
referred to, tne general conclusions deducible from the statistical facts col- 
lected by Dr. Murphy being— Ist. That in the forceps deliveries occurring in 
78,892 midwifery cases in the hands of British, French and German practi- 
tioners, nearly 1 in every 4 of the children were stillborn. 2d. That, in 
protracted labors, < so far as the children are concerned, the proportion 
stillborn is ver}' much the same, whether the forceps be employed or not ; 
the difference, if any, being in favor of leaving these cases to nature.' dd. 
' That the use of instruments is to be discountenanced in all but exceptional 
cases of this kind, in which the habit of the patient is too feeble to admit of 
ber enduring a protracted labor without nsk of exhaustion.' 4th. That 
Ramsbo:ham employed the forceps once in 729 cases, Joseph Clarke once in 
742, Collins once in 684, Kilian once in 78, Carus once in 14, Siebold once in 
9 ; and * Dr. Murphy's recommendation is to employ them only in cases of 
positive arrest,' unless dangerous constitutional SYmptoms are present." As 
opposed to this high mortality from the use of the forceps, he (Dr. H.) had 
adduced the resul s of his own practice, and had statea that, whilst using 
the forceps in every seven or eight cases of labor, he had delivered 316 
children, all of whom had been born alive. Ue had subsequently published 
an article in the Bklinburg Medical Journal, claiming for the use of the for- 
ceps the same continued immunity ; and now he could point to 731 children 
consecutively bom alive, in the delivery of from 90 to 100 of which the for- 
ceps had been employed. He (Dr. H.) thought that this startlingly favorable 
result indicated that the mortality which was usually attributed to the 
employment of the forceps was rather due to the delay in their application. 
Ue believed his practice represented very fairly that of a general country 
practitioner; though perhaps now that he had acquired more experience, the 
proportion of difiicult cases coming under his care might be someivhat above 
the average, and he now found that cases which he once thought dangerous 
and difficult became comparatively easy, simply from his constantly following 
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out the principle of not delaying too long the application of the forceps. 
Remembering the great law that the mortality in parturition increases with 
the duration of the labor, and believing that the danger was greatest in 
those cases where the delay occurred during the second half of lal^r, he was 
always anxious to shorten this stage bv every means compatible with the 
safety and well-being of the patient and her progeny. The nrst stage might 
go on for many hours, sometime for days, without involving the patient in 
any risk, and ne almost never in any case interfered until after the comple- 
tion of the first half of labor. But even in an otherwise apparently normal 
case, if the child's head remained longer than two hours m the maternal 
pelvis, and the pains wete at all severe, he then believed that the child's life 
was becoming endangered, and he never hesitated in applying the force|)8. 
He had now employed the forceps in about 200 cases, ana he found no danger 
whatever if the head had not been allowed to become impacted. He em- 
ployed the forceps in roost cases as a direct extractor, but in some cases also 
to rectify the position. In one patient he had found it necessary to employ 
the forceps in nine out of her twelve confinements, although her pelvis was 
sufficiently roomy, in consequence of the foetal head failm^ to make the 
necessary turn in the pelvis. And now he might be allowed to state what 
he did not do. In the first place, he now almost never used ergot of r}'e in 
any midwifery case. He had rarely at any time employed it as an adjuvant 
in the first stage, and latterly he had also refrained horn administering it 
during the second portion. He had no prejudice bgainst the drug, but he 
had never been able to see that it fulfilled any good indication during the first 
stage of labor, and gradually he had come to give up its use altogether, so 
that he had not administered it to one of his last 400 parturient patients. 
Secondly, he never greased the forceps, as in lectures and text-books we were 
instructed to do. He thought the greasing unnecessary, because there is 
usually no difficulty in introducing the instrument, and the unguent inter- 
fered with the firm hold of the foetal head, which was necessary to permit of 
due traetile force. When he first went to Falkirk he had attended a case 
along with an old practitioner^ where the patient was delivered of twins, both 
of which were bom dead after a tedious labor. On Saturday last he had 
attended a case of precisely the same kind, where he did not doubt that he 
would have had the same unhappy result of producing two stillborn children, 
had he not extracted the first child with the forceps afYer its head had been 
but a short space of time on the perin^eum : as it was, both children livecL 
He had described a case where he c<vuld not get the head of the child brought 
into the pelvis in a right direction, and where, after long-continued efforts 
with the forceps to rectify the position of the head had failed, in consequence 
6f its always turning round again, he thought from the opposition presented 
by the rectum, he had at last to perforate the head and deliver by craniot- 
omy. He had recently met with a himilar case, where the head lay in the 
left oblique diameter occipito-anteriorly, but could not be brought down into 
the pelvis until he had turned it by means of the forceps through three- 
fourths of the circle of the pelvic brim, so that at last it presented occipito- 
anteriorly in the right oblique diameter. 

Dr. Hamilton maintained that the forceps was preferable to turning, be- 
cause he had seen several children born dead where the latter operation had 
been employed, and in one case the vertebrae of the neck had become dis- 
located whilst the child was being extracted, so that delivery could not be 
completed un:il the foetal head had been opened. He always used Ziegler's 
forceps, and usually applied them after the head had descended so far into 
the pelvic cavity as to allow the tip of the ear to be easily felt by the finger. 
In reply to a ouestion put by Dr. Moir, Dr. Hamilton repeated that he had 
not had a single stillborn among 731 children that he had delivered succes- 
siyely j and in reply to a question by Dr. Figg, he (Dr. H.) explained that 
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although he had delivered some children that died very short Iv after birth, 
yet he did not count a child stillborn if it continued to breathe, if only for five 
minutes. -^Edinb, Med. Jimr.f Oct. 1862. ^m, Jotamal. 



Tbeatment of Acute Dysentery by the Nitrate of Silver. — M. 
Duclos considers that dysentery always commences at the lowest part of the 
large intestine, and if such be the case, then he argues that the local medi- 
cation of this part must arrest the disease and prevent its extension, or at 
least must modify its virulence, even in the worst cases. Local treatment 
being, therefore, admissible in this disease, the beneficial effects will be in 
proportion to its employment at the earliest period. Dr. Duclos was induced 
to employ nitrate of silver as the remedial agent from observing its well 
known emcacv in purulent ophthalmia, aphthous eruptions in the mouth, 
and other such affections, and also from witnessing the practice of M. Trous- 
seau, who employs this salt vnth great success, both by the mouth and in 
injections, in cases of simple enteritis in very young children. M. Duclos 
treats dysentery in the following manner : a slight laxative is first adminis- 
tered, such as a small dose of calomel or seidlitz powder, in order to unload 
the intestine of fecal matter, and then a simple mucilaginous enema is 
thrown into the recium. When the laxative and the injection are both 
evacuated, an enema is administered, consisting of twenty-five centigrammes 
of nitrate of silver (^ centigramme is .1543 of a Troy grain) in one hundred 
and fifty grammec of water (a gramme is about fifteen erains), together with 
some laudanum if necessary, but the latter is only added if it is quite impos- 
sible to retain the enema for a few seconds. The enema is kept in the rectum 
for from four to ten minutes, and then allowed to return, and as it has been 
administered immediately after an evacuation, it is certain that the silver 
salt has been in direct contact all the time with the diseased surface. An 
enema is thus given night and morning, and M. Duclos has even given three 
in twenty-four hours ; and this treatment is continued for several days, with 
the double view of avoiding constipation, which is the habitual attendant of 
true dysentery, and of giving the enema immediately alter a dysenteric 
evacuation has cleansed the last portion of the intestine. The results of this 
treatment are, that in general the st )ols are rapidly modified both in fre- 
quency and composition. Most frequen ly, from the period of the fourth or 
Hfth enema, they become less frequent, and also less bloody and slimy ; the 
tenesmus also diminishes with great rapidity, and the pain produced on pres- 
sure on the lelt side is less acute. No bad results were observed to follow 
this treatment, but sometimes an excessive irritability of the anus or the 
rectum rendered it necessary to change the form of administering the injec- 
tion. The dose of the nitrate of silver was then reduced, or a greater or less 
quautiiy of lauduuum was added to secure its tolerance by the intestines. 
Dr Duclos has employed the nitrate of silver in the manner described in a 
great, number of cases of dysentery, and often with great success, and he 
records five cases at length. His views have been confirmed by the observa- 
tions of other practitioners, and they may be summed up as follows : 1. The 
nitrate of silver, administered at the commencement of acute dysentery, in 
appropriate duses, constitutes a remedial agent which has produced very ex- 
cellent results in Dr. Duclos's bauds 2. Its aciioi. has been equally effica- 
cious, whatever may have been the age of the patient, and in all the forms of 
dysentery. 3. In certain cases, when administered quite at the beginning, 
and always in injection, it has seemed to exert, at the end of a few days an 
almost abortive action upon the disease. — American Journal from British 
and Foreifgn MuL-Chir, Review, 
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Utility and Saperiority of Metallic Sutures. 



M. Oluer, Surgeon to the Hotel-Dieu, Kyon, terminates a series of papert 
with the following conclusions : 1. Metallic sutures are less irritatinff than 
those of vegetable or animal origin ; they divide the tissues less rapidly, are 
sooner and longer tolerated, occasion less suppuration in their tradt, and 
leave less apparent cicatrices. 2. It is not only on the results of a great 
number of operations in which we have employed these ligatures that we 
base our statement of their superiority, but also upon comparative experi- 
ments rendered as rigorously exact as possible ; the advantages possessed by 
the metallic sutures of the same size over the or^nic become still more 
striking when the very delicate metallic threads, which we call capillary, are 
employed. 3. The more delicate the thread is, the less it iritates and di- 
vides the tissues, this division being the result of ulceration, and not a me- 
chanical action ; in order that this advantage be realised, the flaps must not 
be submitted to too violent traction, for pressure being then exerted on an 
excessively narrow line, the thread acts in some sense as a cutting instru- 
ment ; to prevent this inconvenience, the number of sutures must be multi- 
plied, in order to distribute the resistance over a ^eat number of points. 
4. The superiority of the metallic threads consists in the following circum- 
stances : (1) their delicacy, for we may give them the fineness of a hair, and 
yet preserve sufficient resistance ; (2) the constancy of their volume, while 
organic threads notably increase in this through imbibition of the discharges ; 
(3) the polish of their surfaces and their impenetrability by putrefiable fluids ; 
and (4) the fixity with which they maintain the ed<^ of the wound in con- 
tact, while the organic sutures become relaxed and float in their track when 
ulceration has commenced. 5. Of the various metals from which sutures 
may he made, iron is the most suitable, by reason of its greater tenacity and 
the facility with which it may be procured ; by covering it with an unoxidisa- 
ble metal, all the advantages are conferred on iron which appertain to other 
metals, which it might seem desirable to substitute for it by reason of their 
resistance to the reaction of organic liquids. 6. For autoplastic operations, 
iroti threads of a greater fineness than nave hitherto been employea are very 
suitable ; of the delicacy of a hair, they still possess sufficient resistance to 
allow of their hein^ manipulated with safety and convenience, while so slight 
is the irritation which they give rise to (being, so to say, forgotten by the tis- 
sues), that they are often tolerated without giving rise to suppuration ; they 
may be multiptied without inconvenience, and thev may generally be em- 
ployed without covering them with gold or tin ; wlien they are intended to 
remaifi long within the tissues the iron should be galvanized, but in no case 
has their oxidation hitherto given rise to any serious inconvenience. 7. Me- 
tallic should, then, replace organic threads in all kinds of sutures ; when 
they are fine, they are very easily passed through the tissues, and can be fixed 
by a greater number of procedures than the organic threads ; their removal 
from amidst the tissues in deep-seated regions (as the vagina, velum of the 
palate, etc.), is the sole difficulty contingent on their employment, but this 
inconvenience cannot be considered as counterbalancing their advantages ; 
the capillary threads are the only ones which are supple enough to admit of 
being easily removed. 8. It is a useful practice to use sutures of different 
Mzes for different parts of the same wound ; capillary threads are of great 
utility as ** perfectioning sutures'* in autoplasty, when it is our object to obtain 
a periectly exact union ; for some operations large threads are required as 
** sustaining sutures," to bring and keep together the base of the flaps, the 
edges of which are maintained in contact by capillary threads. 9. Metallic 
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•oturet may be left longer whhin the dsstiet, and they thut become a pre- 
ciouR resource in wounds which, uniting slowly, require that their edges 
thoold be kept a long time in contact. 10. They may be advantageously 
employed as setons in small abscesses of the neck and face, when we wish to 
avoid producing visible cicatrices. We may also n^ake use of them for the 
figature of bloodvessels, and they are especially adapted to the operation for 
variooae veins, allowing of the gradual division of the venons agglomeration 
by a very simple procedure. — Brii, and For. Mtd,-Chir, Review, Oct. 1862, 
from Gaz. Hebdom., Nos. 0, 12, 17, 23. 



Wounds of the Face. 



In the course of one of his graphic and instructive letters on the medico- 
chinirgical events of the Itaimn campaign of 1859, transliOed for the mimer. 
Medical MonOdyj Dr. A. Bertherand, of the French army, thus treats of 
these lesions : 

Wounds of the face, generally complicated with fractures of the teeth or 
jaws, imperatively demand the extraction of splinters of the first and second 
order — tnat is to say, those which are loose and those which are somewhat 
adherent. To fulfil this indication properly, demands repeated examinations 
in the sinuses, the fleshy portion of the cheeks, and the nasal fossae, under 
the tongue, and even into it when it is involved. When bony points pro- 
truding into the interior of the mouth, threaten the safety of the toneue, or 
lead us to fear a subsequent interference with its functions, or derormity, 
thev must be carefully re&ected. The difiGiculty b thus greatly simplified, 
and the duration, so tedious to the patient, of the fetid discharge of wounds 
iMithed in saliva, much abridged. These little operations, after which the 
wounds in question should usually heal well and rapidly, were often com- 
plicated at Castiglione with hemorrhages from the arterioles lodged in the 
anfractuosiiies and canaliculi of the bones of the face. The tampon not 
proving always successful in checking the flow of blood, we employed the 
persulphate of iron, which M. Monsell has proposed to substitute for the 
perchloride ; our experiments are not yet sumcieutly conclusive to enable us 
to pronounce definitely on the relative efficacy of this styptic. I give a few 
especially remarkable specimens of this kind of lesion. 

A., a corporal in the 62d of the line, was struck under the lobe of the 
left ear by a ball, which penetrating transversely and horizontally, passed 
out under the lobe of the right ear. I introduced successively my nnger and 
a female sound along the course of the projectile, and discovered that it had 
grazed the posterior columns and posterior surface of the velum of the palate 
and lacerated the tonsils. There was no hemorrhage nor a single splinter 
in thi^ wound, which, when we consider the nature of the parts which sur- 
round it, was truly extraordinary. 

M. M., a captain in the 11th Kegimeut of Artillery. The ball entered 
the middle hp, and passed out the mastoid ])roce88 of the left side. Destruc- 
tion of the symphysis of the chiii ; extraction of a large splinter ; hemorrhage 
arres'ed by the persulphatp of iron. 

C, 1st Zouave, 3d Battalion, 4th Company : ball passing from the right 
commissure of the mouth to the middle of the ascending branch of the 
maxilla of the same side. Extraction of several splinters at the orifices 
both of entrance and exit. Removal of two teeth left entirely bare. 

Captain 8., of the Engineers ; a ball entering under the symphysis of the 
chin, and passing out between the lower lip and the anterior surface of the 
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corresponding incisors. The margin of the bone is cut and broken, without 
destroying the continuity of the inferior maxilla. 

In the case of G., a private of the 34th of the line, the ball before pene- 
trating the superior maxilla of the left side, between the ala of the nose and 
the labial commissure, lacerated the cheek in such a manner that the face 
presents a hideous spectacle. After having washed the wound and removed 
all the splinters. Principal Medical Director Leuret proceeded to adjust the 
lacerated strips of fiesh by means of interrupted sutures, and succeeded in 
accomplishing a very useful restoration of the lip and nostril 

One of the most interesting incised wounds of the campaign is, unques- 
tionably, that of a Lieutenant D., of the Mounted Chasseurs, who received a 
sabre-stroke across the face at Solferino. The entire lobe of the nose, with 

Sortions of the cheeks, and a considerable extent of the upper lip were 
etached. Being thus turned inside out, they fell, by their own weight, in 
front of the chin, leaving bare the superior dental arch, the anterior segment 
of which was separated, with its four inefsors, ti o canines, and one molar. 
A suture, very dexterously applied by M. N. Perier, Principal Medical 
Director, so perfectly adjusted the borders of this immense solution of con- 
tinuity that the external deformity is scarcely noticeable. The loss of a part 
of the palatine arch, indeed, interferes somewhat with articulation ; but this 
difficulty can easily be remedied by the aid of an artificial obturator. — Cin- 
dnnoH Lancet. 



How TO Relieve Pain in Diseased Bladher. — ^The presence of urine 
and more especially of uric or phosphatic calculi or concretions at the bos- 
fond of a diseased bladder, sometimes produce violent pains in the bladder, 
and render all movement painful. In such cases, if the patient be placed on 
an inclined plane, which, by raising the lower part of the pelvis, throws the 
contents of the bladder, throws the contents of the bladder towards the 
upper and posterior part of the cavity (which is much less sensitive), relief is 
almost immediately produced, even though other means have been tried in 
vB\n.— Brit. Med, Jour., Feb. 1, 1862, from Risv. dt Ther. Med. Chir., Dec. 
1, 1861. 



New Means of Distinguishing Diabetic Urine. — M. Paillon, of Sainte- 
Foy-lez-Lyon, has observed that diabetic urine, if allowed to stand for ever 
so long a time exposed to the air, does not, like ordinary urine, emit any 
smell of decomposition. A specimen which had been exposed to the air 
during a fortnight had only become somewhat lighter colored and a little 
muddy, but gave out no nauseous odor. This urine was submitted to M. 
Burin de Buisson for analysis, and he failed to discover any sagar ; but, on 
being told of the length of time which had elapsed since the urine was 
passed, he examined it again, and readily discovered alcohol, into which the 
sugar had become transformed. M. Paillon suggests that the absence of 
odor after long exposure to air would form a usehil test of the presence of 
sugar in urine in cases where the physician might not have chemical reagents 
at nand. — Lon. Med. Review, Aug 1862, from Gaz. des Hop., 3 juillet. 
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Remarks on Hernia. 



BY GEORGE LEWIS COOPER, ESQ., F.R.aS. 



The fireqaency of this disease has long been the remark of experienced sur- 
geons, at the same time it is well known, and a matter of daily observation, 
how little attention is paid, or alarm created, at the appearance of these 
swellings, until pain or urgent symptoms present themselves. It has been 
stated that one in every fifteen of the human race is afflicted with rupture, 
yet how comparatively few seek, and how tardy are these in seeking, for 
means of prevention or security whilst the danger is latent, or the enemy in 
ambush ! For many years, both from public and private experience, I have 
directed my attention to this circumstance, and been enabled to observe this 
frequent concealment, as well as the diversified appearances and characters 
of the disease, and with what difficulty we can at all times satisfy ourselves 
as to the real nature of this affliction, owing to the changes, or morbid con- 
dition, of the neishboring tissues, arising from adhesion or constitutional 
causes. Its hereditary character is a fact long obser\'ed by me, showing an 
inherited relaxation in the muscular fibre, and proving a serious detriment to 
the public services. The tendency of all classes and ages, and of both sexes, 
to be afflicted with hernia is well known to all surgeons, and clearly proves 
thai the peer and peasant are alike amenable to the laws of nature, and must 
boF with humility to that hand which directs all things. Still, how regard- 
less of danger are many, treating this unsuspected evil with contentment and 
composure. 

The protrusion of a portion of bowel firom its proper cavitjr is in itself a 
sufficient cause of alarm. Although for a season it may exist, and create 
mere functional derangement, at an unsuspected. moment, from distended 
bowels or unusual exertion, the sufferer may oe thrown into an abyss of dan- 
ger, where, unless a ready and experienced aid can be procured, he is speedily 
beyond the reach and power of man. I have often known this gloomy pic- 
ture to occur, and have deeply deplored the inadvertency and neglect of self- 
security — ^lives risked and endangered, as in females, from a sense of modesty, 
or in our own sex from ignorance or procrastination. 

I do not purpose in this paper to enter statistically into the subject of 
hernia, or at any length to treat upon its characters or varieties, but mainly 
to point out the importance of an early attention to these swellings, whether 
they appear in childhood or manhood, whilst the hour of safety is at hand, 
ana not to be deferred until " that of darkness, when no man can work.** In 
adding a few practical remarks, I will urge upon every surgeon these two les- 
ions — namely, in the first instance, to avert the hour of dan^r, by attention 
at the earliest stase. Provided the testicles have descended into the scrotum, 
a well constructea truss may be worn in infancy, and continued until the aper- 
ture is closed ; and, at a later age, an instrument which possesses power and 
aptitude, without harshness and false pressure, should be recommended. 
And, in the second instance, when the case has passed into a different stage, 
where, from inattention or some accidental circumstance, the -bowel has be- 
come impacted and strangulated by neighboring parts, a more decisive and 
active treatment demands his attention. The usual means resorted to in the 
taxis for restoring the rupture to its proper cavity must be employed ; but if 
frilure attends his exertions beyond forty-eight hours, as danger is rapidly 
f^proaching, the bowel must be liberated from its incarcerated state by oper- 
ation, and returned with gentleness and care to its right position. At the 

B 
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same time he must be prepared for eertain changes in the anatomical coTer- 
ings of the hernia, as well as anomalies in the distribution of the arterial sys- 
tem, rendering the case manifestly more difficult, and, of course, more 
darkened. 

Before concluding this paper, I must mention a case which I operated 
upon in the month of May, 1862, as it illustrates each point alluded to by 
me, and may prove a practical lesson for those who are eager to confer the 
blessings of science upon humanity, or to practice their profession with honor 
and distinction to themselves. On the 12tn of May last, I was sent for to viait 

Elisa T , aged forty-one, married, and has haa six children. Her ^neral 

health has always been good, excepting occasional attacks of dyspepsia and 
colic from flatulence, ^e has. had a double rupture since her childhood — 
in other words, a femoral hernia on each thi^h — ^but has never consulted a 
surgeon from modesty. On the previous evenm^ (Sunday), whilst in diurdi, 
she was suddenly seized with excruciating pain m the abdomen, which com- 
pelled her to return home and retire to bea. Sickness continued throughout 
the niffht and following day, attended with grehi prostration. These sym- 
toms she attributed, and I believe with reason, to a hearty dinner. On the 
evening of the 12th of May I first saw her. She was suffering from a 
strangulated femoral hernia on the right side ; slight tenderness existed in 
the tumor ; pulse eighty ; the countenance anxious. The bowels were re- 
lieved on the previous day, but are generally much constipated. Manipula- 
tion foiled to return the boweL She was ordered a grain opium pill every 
four hours ; ice to be applied constantly. 

May 13th.— She passed a bad night j the sickness continues ; the pulse 
eiffhty-two. Manipulation whilst the patient was under the influence ol 
chloroform failed. Ordered an enema immediately, and the pills to be ocm- 
tinued. 

14th. — 'So improvement. An operation proposed, and consented to. 

The usual parts, down to the sac, were durefully dissected out, and Oim- 
bemat's ligament freely divided. Still the stricture remained ; but on open- 
ing the peritoneal sac, the obturator artery, which passed close to its neck, 
was cut, and fmr the instant bled profosely. This vessel having been secured 
instanter, the bowel was returned without any difficulty. In the evening the 
rectum was relieved of its contents, also on the following day, and in three 
days after the operation, the wound was healed, and she now walks about 
wearing a double truss. — London Lancet, 



Brief Notes of a Case of Preternatural Labor, Followed 
by the CfiBsarian Section. 

BT DAYID JOHNSON, M.D. 



On Thursday evemntff Auffust 7th, 1862, at half-past dx, I was sent for to E. 

M , in labor of her first child, having gone the foil period of gestatioo. 

She was seventeen years of age, very short in stature, and unmarried, and 
had been very rickety when a child. She was under the care of a midwife, 
who requested my assistance. On my arrival, I ascertained that she had 
been in labor about twelve hours, but that her pains had ceased for some 
tame. Bhe was greatly depressed and restless, her pulee quick, and tongue 
much furred. Cm examination, the right hand lay in the vagina, with about 
eight inches of the cord prolapsed ; while a little higher up both feet could 
be felt, evi<kntly right and left. High up beyond ttie brim I could detect 
tlM head, but these was very little available space, and the puts were ex*. 
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ceediDffl^ dry and hot. With some little difficulty I grasped the feet, intend- 
ipff to bnng them down and deliTer by taming ; but after using what I con- 
sidered warrantable extending force several times, I ultunately abandoned 
that idea ; and passing my hand at this juncture as high as I possibly could, 
revealed a pelvis which, at its brim, did not appear to be more tnan two inches 
and a half m diameter. My impression was, that to turn or alter the position 
was utterly impracticable. 

Finding the case a bad one, I sent for my friend, Mr. Thompson, a sur- 
geon of much midwifery experience, who remained with me for some (lours. 
Every effort at delivery proved unavailing. The top of the vertex of the 
child being within reach, we determined upon craniotomy, which, after emp- 
tying the bladder, I performed through the anterior fontanelle ; but although 
the whole of the brain was evacuated, with several portions of the cranium, 
yet with all the exertion we dare use by the aid of the crotchet and Dr. Da- 
vies* forceps, the head still maintained its position, not moving the slightest 
d^^ree. jPinding it, therefore, impossible to accomplish the delivery, and 
feeung assured that it ought not to be delayed any longer, I proposed, lastly, 
the CBBsarian section, to wnich Mr. Thompson, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Finch, after 
a hir trial to deliver, agreed. In this we were di8apiK>inted for several hours, 
not being able to gain the consent of the patient, while h^r friends lived ten 
miles away. By this time, which was sixteen hours after I first saw her, she 
had become restless, hot and feverish, with a pulse risen to 130. She, how- 
ever, at length consented, and I performed the operation at one o'clock on 
Friday, in the usual manner, in a temperature of 76 deg. There was little 
hemorrhage, and she bore the operation with great fortitude, and at its 
completion expressed herself greatly relieved. 

I saw her at two o'clock, being an hour after the operation. Her pulse 
was 134 and weak, and there was a little oozing through the vagina ; and 
•he complained of pain. I gave her two grains of solid opium, which reUeved 
her. The abdomen, at four o'clock, was considerably swollen, but not tender 
upon pressure. She had vomited twice since I last saw her, but had taken 
food and drink at intervals of ten minutes in minute quantities. At six she 
seemed better, and retained everything ; had voided urine several times, and 
the discharge appeared natural. At eight the abdomen was very tympanitic, 
and the complamed of great pain across the chest ; respiration was hurried, 
tongue very dry, and pulse mounted to 141 ; no sickness ; had slept weU 
nevertheless, and expressed herself better. 

From this time she went on satis&ctorily until Sunday morning, when 
•be was attacked with rigors and vomiting, her pulse rising to 144, respira- 
tions 40, breathing labored, tongue highly coated, face flushed, and had wan- 
dered a good deal the last few hours. I saw her at eleven o'clock, and she 
exprened herself better. Soon after 1 left her she desired to be raised a lit- 
tle, and sank instantly, havibg survived the operation forty-six hours. I 
could not obtain the sanction of her friends for a post mortem examination. 
--London Lancd. 



bXEGiTlHATE Bl&THS. — ^The iUe^timate births per anntnn, in London, is 4 
per cent.; in Fans, 38 per cent; m Brussels, 35 per cent.; in Munich, 48 per 
cent; and in Vienna, £4 per cent. 

The Registrar General of Antigua reports that during the q^uarter ending 
Sept. 30th, last, there were 194 births, oi which 100 were illegitimate. The 
number of deaths during the same quarter was 460.— XfOfied, Jan. 10, 1869. 
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On the Emplosrment on Glycerine in the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Eye. 



BT W. ABBOTS SMITH, M.l>., M.R.C.r., VONDON. 



Notwithstanding the fact that glycerine is largely used as a bland, emolient 
application to the skin in several affections of that delicate membrane, it« im- 
portance as a remedial agent in certain dise.i-'*"* <-) the conjunctiva appeww 
to be considerably underrated, though severu. worked points of analogy exist 
between the two structures. 

Having been induced some time since by the perusal of a paper pub- 
lished in 3ie BvMetin de HurapeuHque by M. Fouche upon this subject, I 
have given a fair trial to the topical emjjloyment of the glycerine, both un- 
combmed and as a substitute for water in the preparation of coUyria ; and 
'the results have been such as to warrant me in recommending its use in some 
of the forms of ophthalmia, and other superficial affections of the eye. 

The application of pure glycerine uncombined, is decidedly advantageous 
for the prevention and removal of the hard crusts produced by the irritation 
which are occasionally closely adherent to the eyehds in ophthalmia, which 
disorder Ihey consequently tend to perpetuate. 

In ectropion, and in cases of partial loss of the eyelashes, glycerine forms 
an agreeable and efficient application ; and it will also be found similarly use- 
All in epiphora, an J in any other superficial diseases of the eye which are de- 
pendent upon diminished secretion by the Meibomian glands. Amongst 
these may be especially mentioned the peculiar condition of the conjunctiva 
to which Von Ammon gave the name of Xerosis Com unctivip, in reference to 
the dry ctuticular appearance of the eyeball, and which is most commonly met 
with in persons of scrofulous diathesis who have long suffered from chronic 
ophthalmia. The free play of the eyelids upon the fix»nt surface of the eye- 
ball is preserved by the topical employment of the glycerine ; and the tend- 
ency to sjmblepharon, or lo an uncomfortable temporary adhesion of the eye- 
Eds, which occurs after sleep is counteracted. 

Unctuous applications are always preferable to watery solutions in oph- 
thalmia, both because they are not so readily washed away by the tears, and 
because they more closely resemble the natural greasy secretion of the Mei- 
bomian glands, by which the«conjunctival surface is lubricated in the healthy 
state ; and the circumstance that glycerine alone, when employed locally, is 
highly beneficial in the ophthalmic a]3'ections already referred to, also points 
to that substance as a valuable vehicle in the preparation of collyria. 

M. Foucher enumerates in his paper a long list of medicaments with 
which he has combined glycerine in the treatment of ophthalmia in numerous 
cases which had come under his care at the Hospital des Enfanis. The sub- 
stances which I have found to be most usefully employed in this form are the 
the sulphate of zinc, the sulphate of copper, and laudanum ; but M. Foucher 
also combines glycerine with the perchloride of iron, with borax, with tinc- 
ture of iodine, and other agents. 

It should be here stated that nitrate of silver, owing to the chemical action 
which ensues upon its coming in contact with organic matter, cannot be used 
conjointly with glycerine ,* and it further remains to be mentioned that the 
fflycerine should be well purified, in which condition it is perfectly neutral, 
does not possess any odor or taste, and does not produce irritation when it is 
applied to the eye. — London Lancet* 
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PBODUcnoN OF Cabbonate of Ammonu in the Blood in Urjshio 
Poisoning. — Dr. Alex. Petroff, of Dorpat, has published some very important 
researches, which go to support the theory of Frerichs. The object of these 
iDTestiffatioiis was chiefly to examine the validity of Oj)pler's statements 
founded on e:{periments of his own, in opposition to Frericns. Oppler stated 
that Frerichs' second and third inductions were incorrect, and that the theory 
based on them was therefore groundless. He declared that after artificially 
producing unemia in animals (by removal of the kidneys or ligature of the 
ureters), he was unable to detect carbonate of ammonia in the bK>od or secre- 
tions ; and, moreover, that the injection of carbonate of ammonia into the 
venous system of animals fails to produce any symptoms truly comparable 
to those of ureemia. He declared that in ureemia, as Hoppe had long since 
srated, the quantity of urea and extractives in the blood, and the quantityof 
extractive in the muscles, was abnormally increased. i)r. Petrofrs present 
investigations were made with the sanction and assistance of Professors Bid- 
der and Schmidt. Dogs and cats were chloroforroized, and the operation of 
nepheotomy carefully performed. After recovery from the chloroform, the 
jugular vein was opened, at various distances of time from the operation, and 
the blood received into two vessels each containing absolute alcohol One 
of these portions of blood was to be tested for urea, a few drops of acetic 
acid were added to this, and the mass allowed to stand for twenty-four hours 
in a cold place, filtered, and the filtrate evaporated to a dry mass, which was 
repeatedly washed with water and with absolute alcohol, and then set aside 
to cr}-8taliize over sulphuric acid. Prismatic needles of urea were thus ob- 
taine<l, and the presence of urea was confirmed by other tests. The other 
portion of blood, examined for carbonate of ammonia, was received also into 
absolute alcohol and then at once distilled, the distillate bein^ received into 
dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid of known strength. The quantity of 
free ammonia was thus decided : while the ammonia in combination was esti- 
mated by the examination of the residue left from the distillation. The bile, 
the contents of the stomach, and other fiuids of the body, were also examined 
for ammonia. Dr. Petrofi; also made a series of very careful experiments on 
the comparative effects of injections of ammonia into the blood, and the arii- 
ficial production of urspmia. The following are the general conclusions at 
which he arrives : 1. When the kidney function is interrupted, carbonate of 
ammonia is formed in the blood. 2. Injection of carbonate of ammonia into 
the blood produces symptoms strictly comparable to those of ureemia. 3. 
The degree in which these symptoms appear, and their character, depends on 
the proportion of ammonia in the blood, and the circumstances under which 
it exists there. — London Med, Review, Nov. 1862, from Virchoto*s Arcko. 



Ovariotomy in London. — Ovariotomy seems to be prevailing epidemically 
in London. The number of the Lancet for Dec. 20tn last, contains notices 
of 75 cases of this operation. Of thew, 43 are said to have recovered and 
26 were fatal ; in three cases the operation was commenced but not com- 
pleted, and in three an exploratory incision was made in aid of diagnosis, in 
one with a fatal result. *" 

In connection with this subject we must not omit to notice the modesty 
of the editor of the Lancet, who, in an editorial in the number just quoted, 
claims Ovariotomy as a triumph qf British Surgery ! He observes : " This 
noble operation — ^for the saving of 60 per cent, of poor creatures from abso- 
lutely impending death surely deserves the epithet —is essentially a triumph 
of Briti^ Surgery."— ^^ Acton. 
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Tbsatmemt or Chkonic Swelldco op tke Bhbsa Patelub, bt Puhc- 
TUEB AND THE Injeohon OP A SOLUTION OP loDiNE.— Dr. Robert Eakr 
wood states {Ghugxnt Medical Journal), that the ordinar^r method of 
treating chrome swelling of the bursa pateilse, being tronblesome, painfbl, 
and tedious, and the result seldom satisfactory, he was induced, in 1859, to 
try the effect at puncturing the tumor, evacuating its contents, and injecting 
a sohition of iodine. The result was satisfactory, and he has now treated 
three cases by this plan. 

His ** first case was that of a young woman, a domestic servant, who 
more than a year before had observed a small, painless swelling, for which 
she could assign no cause, in front of her right knee. It increas^ slowly in 
size, and when I first saw it, was about as large as an orange, and soft and 
fluctuant She complained only of weakness and inconvenience which it 
oocasioned her. I punctured the swelling at the most dependent point, and 
after evacuating the straw-colored serous contents, injected a solution of 
iodine and retained it for a minute or two. The canula being now with- 
drawn, a niece of lint was placed over the wound, and a short straight splint 
applied along the limb and retained with a roller. The following day the 
patient complained of a lirtle pain in the knee, and there was also slight 
swelling, which was fluctuant. I passed a probe along the course of the 
puncture, and evacuated a small quantity of brownish-colored serous fluid. 
There was no constitutional disturbance ,* the local was so trifling as scarcely 
to deserve mention ; and by the fifth or sixth day, I forget which, the knee, 
though a little weak, was perfectly well. 

** The second case, also occurnn^ in a young domestic servant, bore con- 
siderable resemblance to the first, with the exception that from its history it 
appeared to be the consequence of an attack of acute bursitis ; and besides 
the weakness and inconvenience to which it gave rise, was at times more or 
less painful. It was treated In precisely the same way and with the same 
satisfactor}' result. 

" The third case occurred in a young roan, a joiner, and was moie recent 
than the others. The stifi*, firm, leathery feel of the tumor gave the idea of 
a thickened sac, and this, after puncture, was found to be the case. The 
contents were sero sang'jineous. On two different occasions I passed a probe 
along the course of the puncture to evacuate a small quanti^' of fluid ; but 
in ^je days the knee was well, though by my advice patient did not resume 
his work till the expiration of a week fh>m the date of the operation. 

" It is now about three months since I operated on this case, and the 
cure up to this date seems perfect. Some thickening still remains, but under 
the use of iodine paint it has diminished considerablV. The second case was 
operated upon in June of last year. The patient has gone from under my 
observation, but her knee, her mother informs me, is strong and well, and 
shows no indications of anything having ever been the matter with it. I 
saw my first case the other day ; no trace remains, and patient states that 
her knee is as strong as ever. 

*' In each case, in consequence of a slight feeling of weakness remaining 
after the operation, though less than before it, I recommended an elastic 
knee-can to be worn for a few weeks, by the end of which time the feeble- 
ness haa disappeared." — *^hn. Journal. 



Dk. G. a. Datton reports, in the American Medical ISmeSf two cases of 
tcenia expelled by the use of pumpkin seeds. Dr. D. remarks, in regard to 
this remedy, that to make it almost a specific, " the seeds should be thoroughly 
bruised, so that the particles can come in contact with the head of the worm ; 
also that fasting is absolutely necessary' to enable the remedy to accomplish 
its work." — CineinnaH Lancet and Observer. 
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ORiaiNAL PAPERS 



Case of Gunshot Wound of the Orbit followed by Loss 
of Vision— Partial Beoovery. 



BT GEBBARD GEO. TTBBELL, IC. D, AMD B. C. 8. 1. 



Owen Kibwin, st 35 a strong, muBoalar man, was shot on the 22nd Sep- 
tember last He was standing on his wagon at the time the pistol was 
discharged, his assailant being on the ground and close to the wagon. The 
bullet entered close to the external canthus of the left eye, fracturing the 
externa] orbitar and internal orbitar processes of malar bone and passing 
direcUj backwards lodged on squamous portion of temporal bone, dose to 
external meatus of left ear. The wound was circular, with ragged inverted 
edges, and through it protruded a small muscle with tendon attached. The 
eonrae <^ the ball was marked by a puffy oedematous swelling, of a dark 
Ihrid ixAar ; the eyelids were much swollen and ecohymosed, and the con- 
junctiTa deeply injected and chemosed. On introducing a probe into the 
wound the malar bone was found much commuted, and the fragments chi<>fly 
imbedded in the temporal fossa. Exactly in front oi the ear externally 
could be felt a hard angular substance, which I proceeded to cut down upon, 
as I found it could not be reached through the wound. On making the 
inciaton I at once exposed a large piece of bone, irregular in shape and 
sorface. On removing this, I came upon the ball, which was completely 
flattened. Having extracted the bullet I closed the wound, and ordered 
cold to be applied to ihe eye. The hemorrhage was very trifling, he felt 
sick and faint, but did not lose consciousness at any period ; after receiving 
the wound he was able to walk to his cabin, which was some distance from 
from the scene of conflict. Ordered : 

B Hydr. sub. mur. gr. vj, 
Pulv. Jalap gr. x T|p. 
Fiat pulvis. 
Cap. 1, sextus horis. 

Sept. 23. Vomited three times yesterday, not unce ; pulse 72 ; tongue 
dean ; skin moist ; eyelids much swollen ; ohemosis severe ; scarifled conjunc- 
tiva. Repeated pulv. 

Sept 24. No sleep last night from pain in the wound ; no vomiting, 
headadie, or other symptom of evil omen ; passed a probe into the wound 
and diseiiarged a quantity of saonius matter with great relief; endeavored 
to extract a piece of bone, but as it was not detached did not deem its 
removal then judidous. Poultice wound. 
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Sept 27. Wound suppurating freely ; swelling of lids almost gone ; 
ckemosis subsiding; pupil widely dilated, sensible to light; extracted three 
small spicula ; ordered continuance of poultice ; repeat pulT. omne die. 

Sept 29. Wound suppurating ; is able to open the eye ; chemosis gone ; 
conjunctiTa still injected ; pupil dilated, but sensible to light He now, for 
the first time since the accident, discovered that he had lost the Tision of the 
injured eye $ he says he can tell when the window is opened, but cannot 
fairly distinguish light from darkness ; everything seems red or lurid looking, 
and occasionally, when he looks steadfastly with the injured eye, the sound 
one being closed, he sees " fiery stars " shooting backwards and forwards. 
Ordered : 

PuIt. opiL gr. iiL 
Hyd. chlor. er. xii. 
* Divide in pmv. xiL 

Cap. i sextus horis. 

Oct 3. Mouth slightly sore ; wound suppurating freely ; externally the 
eye looks well ; conjunctiva has a yellowish tinge ; pupil sensible ; can, hj 
rotating the eye very much outward, distinguish two fingers out of five ; he 
cannot, however, see the whole five at one and the same time ; neither can 
he discern any object placed directly in front ; he says the darkness, wh^i 
he looks forward is more intense, and the red or lurid appearance has nearly 
disappeared. As he imagined the spicula still remaining in the track of the 
wound were the cause of his blindness, and being anxious for their removal, 
I made an incision over the temporal fossa and through the tempora muscle, 
until I came down on a pretty large fragment which I extracted ; it proved 
to be a portion of internal orbital plate. I now removed two smaller fru^ 
ments, and ordered stop pulv., continue poultice. 

Oct 6. Had a severe attack of dysentery, which yielded readily to treat- 
ment Vision no better. 

Oct. 9. Enlarged my former incision, and removed two pieces of bone, 
one a portion of external angular process of frontal bone, the other a por- 
tion of molar. Vision has slightly improved, as he can now distinguish four 
fingers by rotating the eye very strongly outwards, and two fingers by 
rotating the eye inwards ; directly in front he cannot see anything. 

Oct 13. External wounds all healed ; eye looks quite normal ; vision 
same as last report 

From that date up to the present (Feb., '63) I have seen him frequently. 
He can distinguish an object, placed either at the right or left, by 
rotating his eye, but cannot distinguish any object placed directly in front 
His health is good, and he is able to pursue his avocation, as a ranchero, 
without inconvenience. 

The diagnosis of this case must necessarily be imperfect from want of 
opthalmoscopic exploration, but the symptoms denote either lesion of the 
optic nerve the result of concussion, or extravasation of blood upon the 
retina. 
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The case is intnetthig ftom the close proximity of so severe a wound to 
the eyeball withoat, as fiir as could be seen, organically injuring that organ. 
The morements of the eye are complete, and in appearance with the other no 
appreciable difference can be observed. If, however, you watch him closely 
you can detect a certain fixity and vacuity of expression in the injured eye 
when directed straight forward, which reveals the defect in vision. He does 
not complain much of the inconvenience of this defect, but says he is some- 
times puzzled, for a moment, when he turns his head suddenly, as then he 
sees double. 

Grass Vallet, February, 1863. 



XTnited States Marine Hospital Beports. 



BY JOHN HA8TIN08, IC.D. 



CASE OF ACUTE CYSTITIS. 

The patient was a stout, robust man, of seven and twenty, was admitted to 
the Hospital January 24, 1862. The history which he gave of himself wasi 
that having been exposed to a violent rain storm, in a few hours thereafter 
he felt the first symptoms of illness, viz. : acute, darting pains in the bladder 
end loins, great difficulty in micturition, irith but little unne. 

He at once placed himRelf under medical treatment, but receiving no 
benefit therefrom, — in fact, growing rapidly worse, — ^he at length sought 
relief from the Hospital on the tenth day of the attack. 

His eondUian, upon entering, was as follows: Features flushed and 
heated, vrith an extremely rapid, small pulse ; extremities cold ; rigors fol- 
lowed every attempt to urinate, and this he was incessantly forced to do ; the 
only result being the passage of a few drops of urine, tinged with blood. 
Cramps in the bowels and stomach occurred nearly every hour. His bowels 
were constipated, no motion having taken place for above three days. 

He was badly salivated, and swallowed with great difficulty. 

TWatmeni, A dose of calomel and jalap— a a gr. x — was immediately 
ordered, to be followed in four hours by sulph. magnes. ^, which had the 
effect of freely opening the patient's bowels. A large blister (Brown's blis- 
tering tissue) was applied over the hypogastrium. Heated sand-bags to the 
extremities, and the following to be taken thrice daily : 
B lodidi potass, grs. x ; 

Tart, antimon. et potass, grs. ss; 
Misce cum aqua .^ss. 

Diet liquid and nutritious. 

January 26th. But little improvement is yet manifest in the urine, though 
the cramps have ceased, and he is able to rest a little at night. 

Ordered, in addition, the spts. nitre dulc, diluted to one-eighth, of which 
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wmti othtnoL and fom w«t«r« 

jatMcbdlif wiAloqrooRQMof a futmatod iqIuUiiq of bydfMHift CaoadaiMH^ 
iranm^l to a Upo4 huL 

IW patient igiotniiatfn with muph leaa paJm the urines loaiagiuUoodfad 
fol^r; hiirefiiS^waU^ the ngoraha^ entinly oeaaed, «nd ha lalkaa hia ibod 
with aome degree of reliah. All the remediea oontiDued. 

February Sd. Still improving. All mediclQe per ofu^ di^oontiiMied* 

February 4th. Ordered oomp. cath. pills iy. 

February 6th. Goptaleaneot. The u^^s^il of hydrastis Canadensia to 
be diaoontintied, as the patient now urinatea in the natural quantity and 
without pain, (^e^ thA feUowing -^ 

S Sulph. <^uinine gra. ig ; 
Ft. piL J. Bis die. 
February 8th. Diaohasged well. 

TBBATMBNT OP GQNOBBHEA. 

Patients admitted with aeute gonorrhea^ are purged freely the first day, 
m^ l^ept qpi(^ and plaeed qd half dk^ for thaae day% after whioh tfa^ are, 
ellewedftdldiei. 

Aom tke^ 4a^ of theii: entiy^ the urethra is ii^eoted nif^t and monar 
isf wilb t sataaled inlowon of hydieatia CanadeosMk The powdered root 
ahould be fresh, ils oemffdial propertiea aie, lost by long keeping in the^ shop* 
Beftjwe eedi iq|ectipn the patienl is. direoted to umate and U» on his back 
in4 aetam that iiyection for nearly an hour. If he do not first pass his uriniit 
to wash the membrane and allow the i^medy to oome in oootaot with it, MttU 
foed ia done. We ptre-. no medicine internally after the fisst ptt<gaMw> 

Thia treatment all^ystohoi^ and ardor urina» ahnost immedi«te]|y, aad 
mthe course of a few days the diseaee ioi removed. 

We h«ve need all kinds of treatment for this disease, but fM tik»fiirego> 
aig management of it produced a quicker cure, with less pain w the paAient* 
tiian any olheir which hae been heretofore recomm^ded. 



lfiatOflCX)PlOAL SSAMlNATioif OF THB AlR.~A series of ezperimenta, on- 
ginated by M. Revial at the Hopital Lariboisiere bu shown, the ezperie&ee 
of a large amount of organic matter floating in the air. The dust collected 
from one of the wards contained thirty-six per cent., chiefly composmg epithe- 
lial cells exhaling the smell of calcined horn or bone. In the air of those 
rooms where there are sufferers from contagious inflammation of the eyeball, 
small corpuscles were detached by the miscroscope, analogous to the vims 
tfaiowB off by the inflaasad eye. it is, therefore, to be assumed, on evidence 
strictly logical, if »ot^ absolute^ that the infection ia mochanioally cooi^^ by 
tb»H&- 
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REVIEWS- 



Cldhcal lAcnms on Dikbabeb of Women— Bj J. T. Simptoii, JL B. 
F.R. S. E., PtrofeMor of Midirifenr Ih th« Umreni^ of Bdmbmvh, «lob 
niottntted iMk one hmdred and two engnmngs on wood. PbilttdeK 
pfata : Bknchftrd ft Lea. 1^68. pp. 610. From the poblkbera For 
nle fa^ A. Roman & Co., No*. 417 and 419 Montgm^ry stieet, San 
Fruusico* 

Ix ahnouodng the American pnbfication of fbib LeetoreB on DiaeaMi of 
Women, by the eminent Profenor of Ifidirlfeiy in tiie Unirenity df £^fe> 
bmrgh, oar pleasure is alloyed with a dngie regret, tix : that of not hftfing 
soffic^t space to do thb work full justice and to extract copiously from ha 
▼ahiable page^ This regret, however, is lessened when we refleet that odir 
readers will surely avail themselves of the earliest opportunity for prdeuni^ 
and perusing it with all the attention it deserves. 

These leetdres were originally publnhed in the Xeiubn MuHeal Tme$ 
and €kBodt», during the years 1859, 1860, and 1861, and Messrs. BlanolMrd 
& Lea, in reprinting them in volume form, have rendered an important ser- 
vice to the profession. 

Leoturte I and II are devoted to the interesting suljeot of vesioo-vaginal 
fistula. After a full consideration of its cause, situation, and extent, diagno- 
ail and prognosis, the treatment of the affection is dwelt upon, and aeverai 
modificatbns are suggested. The author shows, by a reference to the Lon- 
Am Laneti of November 29, 1834, that Mr. Qossett, formerly Surgeon of 
Newgate, London, had successfully performed the operation lor the core of 
vesico vaginal fistula by the gih wire suture. The case of Mr. Qosaett, 
however, attracted no attention whatever, at the time of its publication. It 
had, indeed, been totally forgottep when our esteemed countryman, Br. 
Marion Sims, of New York, proved beyond dispute the great advantages of 
silver sutures, not only for the cure of vesico -vaginal fistula, but for that of 
other wounds. Dr. Simpson pays that gentleman a deserved acknowledg- 
ment by concluding his lectures on the subject with the following remarks : 

•* To give you an idea of the pride, the lust pride, with which our American 
brethren talk of their achievements in this department of Obstetric Smmry, 
1st me read to you, in conclusion, what Dr. Francis, the learned and re- 
spected &ther of medicine in New York, has publicly said with regard to 
veaico-vaffinal fistula, and the application of silver sutures for its cure by Dr. 
Sims. 'Frior to the discovery, 8urs[ery could do nothingfor this formidabto 
class of affections. In Germany, Dieffenbach, Jaeger, Wutser, and others, 
had exhausted all their resources in vain. Prolific Qermany seems, ih this 
instance, to have been barren. In France, Desault, Dupuytren, Lallemand ; 
and more rectotly, Jobert, Vidal, and their contemporaries, had been equally 
unsuccessful, and although Jobert claims a success that has never been 
demonstrate ; and I fear that this eminent man, like the late Lisfhmo, had 
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floaroely that derotion to prtetical retolta whidi the written annals of medi- 
oal science demand firom all who me publicity to their cogitations and the 
issues of their practice. In England, their greatest men, their Cooper% 
their Abemethys, their Lawrences, could do nothing. Nor haye I learned 
that there has emanated from that practical school of medical and surgical 
learning, which sheds so much glory oyer Ireland, a single practical idea that 
can be truly said to have faTor^ this improvement ; and tnen he goes on to 
speak of the shortcomings of Scotland, and in terms too flattering for me to 
read here, he speaks of myself, as if in this matter I represented Scotland ; 
ayerring that here, too, nothing had been done to promote the cure of yesico- 
yaginal fistula. But, perhaps. Dr. Francis may be induced to recall this 
observation when he comes to know the advantages which the iron thread- 
sutures, the hollow needle, and the splint of wire present in facilitating the 
performance of the operation, and in insuring for it a successful result." 

The next subject — Cancer of the Utorus — is ably described in lectures 
iii, iv, and v, and in lecture vi, both carcinoma of the uterus and mamma are 
considered. Among the various means employed to arrest the hemorrhage 
in malignant diseases of the uterus, the perchloride of iron Lb considered the 
most efficient. We have had occasion to test the value of this agent in 
many instances, and have always been much gratified with the results. Our 
author says : 

** Perchloride of iron was proposed, as you know, by some physicians and 
surgeons on the continent not very long ago, as a preparation which^when 
injected into the sac of an aneurism, or the cavity of a varicose vein — would 
produce coagulation of the blood in them, and so lead to the permanent cure 
of these morbid states. For stopping the hemorrhage from leech-bites, it is 
the best and readiest agent we possess ; and for arresting the bleeding from 
small orifices over an extended surface, such as exist in piles, I know no bet- 
ter remedv. A gentleman in our profession, for whom 1 have a very hi^ 
regard, told me, lately, of the great succesi which had attended its use m 
his own wife, who had long suffered from internal haemorrhoids, which fre- 
quently came down and bled to a great degree. Six months afo, she had 
a very bad attack, at a time when her husband happened to be nrom home. 
There had been much hemorrhage, and she was reouced to great weakness 
and faintness. Though the wife of a doctor, she was one of those ladies 
who have a great and salutary aversion to seeing doctors professionally ; 
and so when sne sent one of the members of her family to ask me for some- 
thing to relieve her, I sent simply some perchloride of iron in glycerine, with 
instructions to apply it on a piece of hnt. The bleeding was checked by 
this means at once, and her symptoms relieved ; and, what is better still, the 
hemorrhage has never since returned. In connection, I say, with hemor- 
rhages from the uterus, it is likewise a most valuable agent, and may be ap- 
plied in various ways. It deliquesces very readily, so that it cannot be kept 
and applied in the form of powder ; but it may be made up for use into a 
medicated pessary. 1 apply it most frequently, however, on some lint or on 
a piece of sponge, to which a string is attached for its easy removal after- 
wards. Introduce a piece of sponge '^r lint partially dipped, or rather wet- 
ted in its centre, in glycerine, saturated with perchloride of iron, into the 
vagina ; push it u|) to the os uteri, and leave it there for twenty-four hours ; 
and usually you will find this result, that the bleeding is completely arrested, 
and there is no recurrence of it for a time. I sometimes see a patient at 
present in whom the hemorrhage from an ulcerating cancroid of the cervix 
had been allowed to go on for three months, under the if lea that it was only 
an ordinary menstrual discharge of unusually long duration. Early in my 
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attendanoe upon her there occurred a sudden and profuse drain, which ren- 
dered her almost pulseless. A sponge was applied, steeped in the solution 
in the manner I naye told you, which at once put an end to the bleeding. 
There has been no recurrence of hemorrhage firom that time to the present — 
a period of three months ; but the disease is progressing in its fatal course, 
and lately has perftmtted the bladder, so as to allow all the urine to escape 
per Tag^am." 

In the lectures devoted to dysmenoxrhoea, Dr. 8. difides the affection into 
two classes according as it originates : 1, in the ovary, or 2, in the uterus. 
Uterine dysmenorrhoea is subdivided into several varieties dependent on dif- 
ferent morbid conditions of the womb. The pages devoted to membranous 
dysmenorrhoea are particularly interesting. Dr. Simpson maintains that this 
is not an inflammatory exudation, but a desquamation or exfoliation of the 
mucous membrane of the uterus resembling in every respect the early 
deddua. The possibility of this monthly exfoliation from the interior of the 
uterus has been questioned by some authors, and especially by Dr. AshwelL 
Dr. Simpson, however gives the following testimony in support of his views : 

** Let me merely add in regard to this form of dysmenorrhoea that more 
lately Handfield Jones has come to the same conclusion regarding the uter- 
ine casts, as that which I have explained to you, and that Lebert, Raciborski, 
and last of all, Virchow, have furnished additional proof of the correctness of 
our explanation. Virchow, indeed, has gone a step further than any of the 
others, for he tells us that in opening the bodies of women who have died 
while suffering from dysmenorrhoea, he has found the mucous membrane of 
the uterus in a state of partial separation ; and has thus supplied a distinct 
anatomical proof that up till that time was wanting." 

These cases are not common, and as the membrane is sometimes ex- 
pulsed with coagulated blood in its interior, Dr. Raciborski observes that 
miscarriages in recent pregnancies might be mistaken for the membranous 
exfoliations. However, when microscopic examination shows the principal 
elements constituting the internal membrane of the uterus, and when the 
membranous expulsions occur regularly, there cannot be much doubt in the 
diaignosis. A remarkable case of this description is reported by Mr. Tyler 
Smith, in the London Lancet ^ of June 15th, 1855. 

Scanxoni cites two women who could foretell a week or two before the 
menstrual period whether they would expel membranous bags. The pre- 
cursory symptoms were griping and shootinii^ pains toward the umbilical 
region. Of all the cases observed by Scanzoni, he cites only one in which 
the uterus was perfectly sound. 

The remarks of Dr. Simpson on the treatment of obstructive dysmenor- 
rhoea are very interesting. After having given a history of the means em- 
ployed for its relief, our auth )r says : ** For some years past I have thought 
that the best and speediest mode of cure is to have recourse at once to dila- 
tation of the OS by incising it at both sides." The instrument used for the 
purpose by Dr. S. is a kind of concealed bistoury, for the description of 
which we refer our readers to page 118. Dr. Simpson states that he has 
performed the operation in a very great number of cases. " Last week," he 
says, ** for example, I had recourse to it in not fewer than five oases. In 
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fli6t, it bfts oome wfdi toe t6 be th6 amial toode df tvefttanent Ibr «H OMet «f 
dysmehorrhoea depending on contraction of tlie ot, or cerrix uteri.** 
After deaoribing the operation the author obienrea : 

^ When you have tbub dhided either side you will feel that a eonioal 
openinj^ has been left, the base of which inoludea fedl the tMokneea of the por- 
tio Tagmalis uteri. The canal may contract to some degree afterwards wnea 
the wounds heal, and to prevent this I have sometimes made use of sponge- 
tents or intra-uterine bougies, l^ut the introduction of these instruments in 
such cases causes pidn ana irritation of the raw lips of Uie wound ; and you 
will find that by opening up of the wound etery ftro or tbf«e days fbr a tnae 
with the finger, you can efiectually prevent all union by the first inteotioii« 
and in this way provide against the chances of a recurrence of the stricture ; 
or you may toucn the corners of the wound with a piece of nitrate of silver 
with I '" * .- -- 




cervix, 
Where;, 

plexus ttterinus, and it ot^ht always to be guarded against by plugging the 
vagina immediately after the operation with some pieces of sponge. In some 
few instatices the hemorrhage is pretty smart, but I have never seen it occur 
to any very alarming extent Inflammation may sometimes be set up and 
spread to the surroundmg loose cellular tissue ; and though this rarely goea 
on to any dangerous extent, yet you may expect sometimes to meet it, and 
you must always be prepared to treat it, and treat it according to the princi- 
ples which I shall have to explain hereafter when I come to speak of pelvic 
cellulitis in general. Attended with such rare and slight risks, the operation 
is a very safe one, and there is only this further to be observed in connection 
with it, that unless all the fibres are fully divided, there is sometimes a chance 
of the wound healing too rapidly, and the stricture being reproduced* But 
altogether, I believe I am entitled to say that there are few operations in sur- 
gery so perfectly simple in their performance, and so entirely satisfactoiy in, 
tneir results, as divirion of the cervix uteri in cases of obstructive dysmenotr- 
hoea and sterility." 

« In the presence of such assurances we nrast confess that we are not at 
little astonished to read the following in Aran's late work on Diseases of the 
Uterus, (Paris ed., 1860, p. 330,) when alluding to Dr. Simpson's method : 

" lliese incisions are entirely abandoned at the present time, not only on 
account of the danger to which they expose patients, but ])rincipally because 
they do not prevent the stricture from reoccuring, notwithstanding every 
thing that may be done, even though the incised wound be kept open during 
several days with a metallic bougie." 

Not only French but English authors appear to have been less successfbl 
than Dr. Simpson in the use of the uterotome. Dr. James Henry Bennet, 
or instance, in his excellent work on the uterus, records his experience in 
the use of that instrument in the following manner : (Fifth Am. ed., 1860, 
p. 263.) 

'* At one time I used Dr. Simpson's uterotome frequently, in order to divide 
the OS internum, and found it a very efiicient means of removing an apparent 
constriction at that region. A mere slit laterally, on each side, not mor» 
than a line in depth, which is scarcely felt by the' patient, is all that is re- 
quired to establish a free communication between the two cavities. In order, 
however, to make this slight incision, the instrument muit pass (krovtgh ike 
o# internum^ as otherwise the blade could not be made to bear on the spot 
which it has to incise ; and since I have carefiilly analyzed the state of this 
region, when free from disease, I haye ascertainea that a degree oi openness, 
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tbM idnitt tli^ piMiage of tlM utevoVHue fAvoi^ the o# vifomiMii, iii in K9i- 

hj more than is genearally m^t with vol th^ hetjth^ female ; and that, con«ete 
auently» there can be no sonnd reason for increasing it still farther. When, 
tnersfbre, hj means of the sponge tents, the cervieai cavity has been dilated, 
and the OS internum relaxed, so as to admit the passage of a moderate-sised 
bopgie^ or of the esLtremity of the uterotome« I now ooBsider that the dikti^ 
lion has be^ carried quite as far as is necessary or deairablej, apd CQnsee 
quently very seldom resort to the uterotome. 

^'.Aiter the os internum has been diiided by the uterotome, there is geneiv 
aHy a slight oozing of blood for a few minutes. Were no means adopted to 
piefent imion, the incised surfhoes would probably heal b;^ the first intentloQ 
ID twenly<'fiyiir houvs ; it bcoooaea neoessary, ther efore, to introduce a moder- 
ate-tlxed metallic bou^, taking care that it be pushed sufficiently far to pasa 
the OS internum. This bougie should be retained four or five days, if its pres- 
oice is unattended with pain or discomfort ; if otherwise, it may be withdrawn 
for a few hours, or even a day, and then reintroduced. 

''By the above means the inoisioiis may be prevented from healing, but in 
the oourse of a few weeks or months the os internum invtiriably olosea again. 
I have never exammed a. patient on whom I had performed this operation, afteip 
a lapse of some time, without finding the os internum as much closed as at, 
flrst. Nor is it surprising that this should be the case, the os internum being 
natufaUif ofOMcf, as I have elsewhere explained ; so that any attempt to es- 
tablith a pemiaoently free communication between the two cavities of the. 
cerfix and uterus, is merely an attempt to establish what is not a natural 
condition." 

After describing the various forms of closures and contractipna of the 
v^pna^ and. ^!^ mode of treatment, in lecture ix, our autjior devotes a page 
or two to a complication, following sometimes the mechanical dilution of the 
vagina, vui ^ fissures of the orifice of the vagina, which also occasionally re^ 
■tilt from other causes. 

The lectures x and xi, on caruncles of the urethra, neuromata of the 
vulva, neuralgia of the vu}va, abscess of the labia pudendi, and the various 
forms of vulvitis, contain much of practical utility. 

Lectures xii, xiii, and xiv, are among the most important in the book ; 
the more so because the subject — surgical fever-^is one of interest not only 
to the surgeon, and the accoucheur, l>ut principally b^ause Dr. Simpson 
has treated this matter, which is scarcely alluded to in most of the Engh'sh 
woriu on aorgery, in exienso and in a masterly style. The statistics given 
OB the mortaKty and lesions observed in cases after various surgical opera- 
tions, as well as in puerperal fever, and the analogies he establishes between 
the latter and surgical fever, are highly interesting. 

Lectures xv tnd xvi give an excellent description of phlegmasia dolens» 

In lecture xvii, on coccyodynia and the diseases and deformities of the 
csoeyx, Dr. Simpson describes, fcnr the first time, a painful affection which 
he attributes to the action of the muscles connected with it on an infiamed or 
othenrise diseased coccyx. *' All kinds of constitutional treatmc^it and most . 
forms of topical applications are often, however, almost or altogether of no 
avail for the cure of this disease ; and the only means of obtaining radical 
relief^and happily it is a means which proves successful in almost every 
casi^^s the complete separation from the coccyx of the muscular and ten- 
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dinonk filnret that are in oonneetkm with it To effect this, yoajmaft intro- 
duce a tenotomj knife underneath the skin, at a short distance from the tip 
of the coccyx, pass it along the posterior aspect of the bone, and then diride 
the muscular and ftendinous attachments, first on one side and then on the 
other, and finally all round the tip of it. It is not in every case necessary to 
make such a free division as I have indicated. In some instances division of 
the fibres of the gluteus maximus of one or the other side will suffice, or 
detachment from the coccyx of the sphincter and levator ani may be all that 
it requisite for a cure. This simple operation is easy and rapid of perform- 
ance, like other examples of subcutaneous surgery is not attended with bleed- 
ing, and is attended with no great degree of suffering ; and the result is in 
almost every case instant relief of the pain, and in most cases a perfect and 
permanent cure of the disease.** 

Pelvic cellulitis and its treatment are considered in Lectures xviii and ix. 
In connection with this subject we may be permitted to express our regret 
that the Professor of Midwifery in the University of Edinburgh should 
have withheld the full credit justly due to the French physicians who, over 
thirty years ago, were the first to elucidate the subject of intra-pelvic inflam- 
mation, and have, since then, diligently continued to enrich our science with 
the results of their pathological investigations. 

Dr. Simpson, while acknowledging that pelvic cellulitis is not described 
in any English systematic work on Midwifery or on diseases of females, pub- 
lished earlier than twenty years ago, says nevertheless that " a fkdl and di$- 
hnd account of the affection has been left us in the writings of various old 
Greek and Roman physicians." In proof of this, we are referred to Paulus 
.£gineta and Archigenes. 

We regret that Dr. Simpson did not inform us in what part of the writ- 
ings of Paulus .£gineta, we are to find that fuU and distinct account of the 
affection ; but as he has not done so, it may not be improper to repeat here 
what Professor Nonat of Paris says on the subject, in answer to a somewhat 
similar statement from Dr. Bennet : 

** Must we with Dr. Bennet go back to the writings of Paulus .£gineta 
for the first notice of the inflammatory engorgement of the cellular tissue 
which surrounds the uterus and its appendages P We have carefully sought 
in the writings of the old Greek surgeons for some valid claim to the honor 
of this patholoflpcai discovery. We have found only a single phrase which 
may be strained to justif}' the views of the English physician : ^ ' Posteriort 
uteri porta ir^lammata,' says Panlus .£gineta, ' in ovibtlico potisnmum cum 
tumoreinfestoL*" * 

Farther on he speaks of the persistence of the inflammation ** cum duri- 
tia', and of the inclination of the uterus on one side or the other. Now, we 
ask, would it not be misinterpreting the passage and committing the grossest 
error to deduce from it an indication of retro-uterine phlegmon, instead of a 
simple reference to the inflammation of the posterior parietes of the uterus ? 
Especially when we find that quotation borrowed fh>m a chapter in which the 
author speaks from beginning to end of the inflammatory diseases of the ute- 
rus, of tneir causes, their symptoms and of the therapeutical means adapted 
to them." 

Dr. Simpson gives a long quotation from Archigenes, a Syrian physician 
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who practiced in Rome towards the end of the first century of the Christian 
Era, by which he endeavors, with no better success however, to estabHsh the 
claim of priority for the Roman physician also. In justice to the French 
pathologists, we would simply request the reader to compare the article of 
Archigenes, quoted by Dr. Simpson from the work of JEtius, with the modem 
descriptions of the disease given by Marschal de Calvi, Nonat and others. 

No ancient Greek or Roman writer that we know of, certainly neither 
Paulus ^gineta nor Archigenes had an idea of true pelvic cellulitis or even 
of the nature and origin of the secondary abscesses thus formed. They con- 
ddered them ^ absccsats of the uUrus." No doubt, the affection existed in 
ancient times as well as at present, but the ancients supposed that the seat 
of inflammation was in the uterus, and that the pus came from the cavity of 
that organ. We need no further proof of this than to take the very article 
quoted by Dr. Simpson, from Archigenes. We do not find a word in it in 
relation to inflammation or abscesses of the intra-pelvie ceUukur tissiLC, And 
it ii only necessary to read the title of the quotation to see where the Roman 
physician located the abscesses described by him. It commences thus : 

"OF ABSCESS OF THE UTERUS, FROM ARCHIGE^fES. 
" Abscess in the uterus, as in other parts of the body, results from a pre- 
vious attack of inflammation. In the first instance, therefore, the symptoms 
of inflammation will be manifested, and afterwards when the pus begins to 
be formed the pains are increased, and fever sets in with shiverings, mostly 
towards evening ; a tumor is formed, and a pricking pain is felt ; in some 
cases there is suppression of urine, and in others the evacuation of the fceces is 
interfered with, or both may be simultaneously affected. But the local pain 
will indicate the seat of the disease. Then, if it cannot be discussed, the 
suppuration must be artificially promoted. For this purpose poultices of lin- 
seed, fennel, barley-meal, boiled figs, mallow-root, or turpentine, are to be ap- 
plied to the lower part of the abdomen and to the loins ; or we may even 
sometimes apply pigeon's dung with oil and honey .'^ etc. 

It is unfortunately too apparent, that there exists between the English 
and French medical writers a rivalry which oflen leads them into injustice to- 
wards each other. This is not the spirit which should prevail in a science 
like ours. There is a fraternity which should have at least equal cltums with 
nationality : it is the fraternity of the intellect. 

In lecture xx. Dr. Simpson gives his views on Pelvic Hsematocele, or as 
he terms it, Pelvic Hsematoma. We have already expressed our opinion on 
the subject in a recent review, when we had occasion to refer to the gentle- 
man's position. (In Vol. V. Pttcyic Med, Sf Surg, Journal for November, 
1962, p. 349.) 

The liCCtures on spurious pregnancy, xxi and xxii, deserve a careful peru- 
sal Our author gives an excellent description of the symptoms, the physi- 
cal diagnosis, prognosis, pathology and treatment of the affection. In speak- 
ing of chloroform as a means of diagnosis, Dr. Simpson observes : 

" I have no very satisfactory explanation to offer you of the nature of this 
very strange abdominal swelling, and of the peculiar phenomena observed in 
it, when the patient is in a state of anaesthesia. Some years ago I made a 
number of observations on some of our hospital patients, to try and solve the 

D 
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difleiilty. Some medietl (nendc, who had heen toM <^'the remarkable effect 
of the ohiorofonn, were quite certain that the swelling moBt hare been doe 
to distension ci the bowels with gas, which, they averred, must hare eecaped 
unobserred when the sphincter was relaxed during the deep sleep inducea by 
the dru^. But that this was not the proper explanation we easily prored by 
IntroduciM a tube into the rectum, and putting the free end of it anoer water, 
and then inding that no bubble of air escaped during the ansasthetio subsi- 
dence of the swelling. I believe that the phenomenon most probably depends 
on some affection of the ^aphragm, which is thrown into a state of contrac- 
tion, and pushes the bowels downwards into the abdominal cavity. I am 
the mora convinced that this is the true explanation, from the fact that yoa 
ean sometimes make the abdominal swelling disappear for a second or two, 
by getting the patient to take a deep inspiration, and then suddenly breathe 
out again. But, whatever be the explanation, the value of amesihesia as an 
adjuvant in ai(fing and establishing a correct diagnosis of such cases cannot 
be ovenrated.* 

Six Lectu res x xiii, xxiv, xxv, xxvi, xxvii, and xxviii — are devoted to 
•varian dropsy. |The Professor enters fully into the subject, and gives an ex- 
otUent description of the varioos forms of the <tisease and the means em* 
ployed in thcdr treatment. 

The subject of Lectures xxix and xxx is ovariotomy. Dr. Simpson re- 
lates the history of the operation, and after stating the objections which have 
been urged i^^aiost ]t,he classes it among the legitimate surgical c^ratione ; 
fMtrictmg it, however, to certain cases : 

" I am no advocate for the performance of ovariotomy in many cases of 
droj)sical degeneration of the ovary, and I think the number of cases in 
Which it ought to be had recourse to i^, as yet at least, \eTy limited," etc. 

He says further : 

** On this topio I must cordially indorse the opinion of Professor Gross, of 
Philadelphia, the author of the latest and most complete work on Systematic 
Surgery in the English language. His words are these : ' My opinion has 
always been, that extirpation ofthe ovary is, under certain clrcunwtances, not 
only justifiable, but imperatively necessary ; and I must confess I have no 
iympathy with those who condemn this operation, and yet, almost in the 
same breath, remove an ulcerated cancerous breast, or a jaw-bone affected 
with enoephaloid, in the hope, as is alleged, of enabling the poor patient to 
fke out a few short months of a miserable existence. Consistency is a virtue 
in surgery as it is in everything else." 

After giving his attention to the cases requiring the operation and the 
mode of performing it, our author closes the subject with a few remarks on 
the most frequent causes of death in connection with the operation. 

In Jjeeture xxxv — Cranioclasm — (from two Greek words signifying th€ 
dcuU and to break to pieces) and the different modes of delivery in obstructed 
labor are considered. The remarks of the Professor on the use of the long 
forceps are well-timed and a tnie appreciation of them, considering certain 
prejudices, is much to be desired. We especially call the attention of coun- 
try practitioners (who possess often only one pair of forceps) to this subject : 

THE POUCEPS. 

" From the earliest times in which midwivery was practiced, accoucheurs 
must often have felt the desirability of being able to seize the head of the 
child between the hands hi order to hasten lU progress in cases of difficult 
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and tedioua partaritioiL But the Luman hands art too thick and large to he 
thus used as the means of seizing and extracting the fcetal head when it is 
arrested in the maternal passages. In order to get over this difficulty, we 



I the forceps — ^which are in reality nothing else than a pair of iron hands 

iunoer and slimmer than our own, and thus oapahle of oeing pushed past 

the ftstal head, so as to emhrace and catch it. This instrument, first made 



and used by the Chamberlens in this country, and afterwards modified an4 
improved by various obstetricians, is in constant use, and enables us to effect 
a speedy delivery with safety to both the child aiid mother, in a multitude ii 
eases where the unaided efforts of Nature might prove more dan^rous, or 
might fail entirely to complete the process of parturition. In Bntish micU 
wifery some practitioners have ventured to suggest that while it is quite 
proper to extract the fcetal head, when it is low oown in the pelyi^ with the 
forceps, it is improper to extract with them the foetal head when it is arrested 
high up in the uelvis. In other words, these practiticmers employ, and never 
hesitate to employ the so-called short forceps, but they do not employ the 
long forceps. Certainly this doctrine is utterly untenable. No foreign ao- 
coucheur mdulges in similar prejudices. Indeed, abroad, they use alone, as 
we shall see in another part of the course, a long pair of forceps. And 1 
believe that it would inaeed be best for you and for all of us only to use one 
pair of forceps, viz : a long pair, for seizinff the head both when it is situated 
either hiffh or low in the pelvis. A sing^ pair of forceps would save the 
bulk of the obstetric armamentarium ; and when accustomed to use one pair 
for ail cases, you will betimes assuredly come to use that pair more easily for 
yourself, and more safely for your patient, than if jrou employ one kind of 
forcepe fir one description of cas^s, and a second pair for another description 
of cases. The simplification of our instruments always adds both to their 
safety and and their success in practice.^ 

Podalic version, craniotomy, cephalotripsy, the Ceesarian and SigauHian 
operations are considered in relation to obstructed labor. Dr. Simpson very 
justly prefers to all these forms of 0|)eration, the induction of premature 
labor, when the child is still small enough in bulk and its head compressible 
enough in construction to pass safely through a contracted pelvis. 

There are certain cases and conditions in which the child cannot be easily 
extracted either by the forceps or by turning, which are well described by 
our author in the pages relating to •♦ the conditions justifying the operative 
dimunition of the foetal head." Under the term Cranioclasm, Dr. Simpson 
gives a method of his own, for which he claims a decided superiority over 
cephalotripsy and craniotomy. We refer our readers to the lecture for the 
description of the instrument used, and the mode of operating with it. 

Dropsy and other diseases of the Fallopian tubes, are dev^ribed in lecture 
xxxil ** The operation to which I have had recourse in those cases where I 
have been able to satisfy myself as to the existence of Fallopian tube dropsy, 
consists simply in puncturing the cyst with an exploring needle, introduced 
through the roof of the vagina. Although this plan of operation has been 
proposed by Meissner, and discussed and condemned by Kiwisch, no one, 
as for as I know, has ever attempted to put it in practice. Yet it is a very 
easy operation, and one which is not attended with any suffering or any 
great degree of danger." After describing the operation the Professor states 
" that when the cyst formed by the dilated Fallopian tube has thus been onoe 
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etacuated and contracted it shows no tendency whatever to refill and reas- 
•ume the dropsical condition." In the eight cases operated upon by Dr. 
Simpson a perfect and permanent cure was obtained. 

The lectures xxxiii and zxxiv are on the interesting subject of puerperal 
mania. After discussing the dependance of puerperal mania ; 1, upon heredi- 
tary predisposition to insanity ; 2, upon anannia and exhaustion ; 3, upon the 
peculiar state of the sexual system that exists after deliTcry, the author 
^ows, 4, the probable production of the disease by blood-poisoning, or 
toxaemia. The connection of albuminuria with puerperal insanity is ably 
discussed to show the toxeranic origin of the disease, and the author submits 
the following propositions as the result of his present knowledge and ex- 
perience on the subject : 

*' flk That albuminuria precedes and attends the first access of puerperal 
insanity in a large proportion of cases ; but perhaps not so frequently and so 
constantly as it precedes and attends attacks of puerperal convulsions, etc. 

" b. That the coagulability of the urine in puerperal insanity generally 
disappears within a short time after the attack commences, and hence disap- 
pears more speedily than happens in puerperal convulsions, etc. 

" c. That when the puerperal insanity recurs in the form of successive 
attacks or explosions, each attack may be found connec ed with a new attack 
or advent of albuminuria,'' etc. 

After some further consideration of the subject, and detailing the proper 
treatment, the distinguished gentleman closes his observations with some 
remarks on puerperal hypochondriasis, and takes occasion to report a case 
in which a dose of fifty drops of tincture of actea or cimicifiiga racemosa 
given three tin^s a day was attended with the happiest effects when other 
means had failed. But Dr. Simpson remarks : *< Will it be of use in many 
such instances P I know not. But nous verroru,^ 

In lecture xxxv, on sub-involution of the uterus after deliver}', this pecu- 
liar form of uterine enlargement, which the author thinks is not at all un- 
common, though he is not aware that any of the older writers have pointed 
it out particularly, is described. This affection is a hypertrophy of the 
uterus, which is pathological in its permanency', but which results from a 
hypertrophy purely physiological in its origin, viz : the retrograde metamor- 
phosis of the uterus has not taken place during the puerperal month, or 
rather, has taken place only to such an imperfect degree that the uterus is 
of the size we actually see it have at the end of the first week or so after 
delivery. Rising too soon after confinement, repeated miscarriages and 
metritis are considered as some of the causes which occasionally lead to the 
production of this hypert.rophy firom arrested absorption or involution of the 
uterus. After giving the semeiology of the affection, the treatment, being 
of great importance, is particularly dwell upon. 

An opposite morbid condition of the uterus is described by Dr. Simpson, 
in lecture xxxvi, as " super-involution of the uterus." 

Our author closes his valuable lectures with a remarkable discourse ou 
Amenorrhcea, in which he describes the various pathological and physiologi- 
cal conditions with which it is usually associated. 
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In the treatment of certain ibrm9 of amenorrbcea Dr. Simpson uses a 
galvanic intra-uterine pessary for a description of which we would refer the 
reader to the work, p. 507. The lecturer observes : 

" I never saw the use of this instrument for the cure of amenorrhoea at- 
tended with any untoward result, and I and my assistants have employed it 
in a very great number of cases. Often we see its introduction immeaiately 
followea by the most marked results, especially with regard to the cure of 
the headaches and other secondary symptoms ; and if worn for a sufiScient 
length of time, it does not often fail in exciting the uterus to the perform- 
ance of iu functions, or in recalling them when they have become suspended. 
I have seen menstruation speedily recalled, by it after almost shop-loads of 
physic had been used in vain for the purpose. It produces its effect, I believe 
simply by the gentle and continued stimulation of the whole uterine system. 
Probably other kinds of foreign body lodged there would produce much the 
same efllect ; and I have treated cases of amenorrhoea with success by the in- 
troduction of a stem pessary made entirely of copper or of German silver, 
such as is used for dilating the cervical canal in cases of dysmenorrhrea. But 
in cases of simple amenorrhoea, I prefer to have the instrument made of two 
different metals, as suggested by Dr. Weir, because the slow galvanic action 
resulting from the chemical changes effected in the zinc increases the chances 
of a speedy and successful issue." 

One word more before we part with our author : The works of Dr. 
Simpson are indispensable to the physician who has a legitimate ambition to 
keep pace with the advance of our science. The celebrated Professor had 
already done much towards its improvement, and, from the new evidences we 
have before us, we find that far from being satisfied with the laurels which 
have already been awarded to him, he is determined ,to present new claims 
to the gratitude of the profession. V. J. F. 



>L Nelaton. — ^The credit which this eminent French surgeon has gained 
for his country and for himself, by his correct diagnosis and successful 
treatment of Garibaldi's wound, has prompted the workmen of Paris to offer 
him the nomination of a member of the Chamber of Deputies. The follow- 
ing reply, which he made, shows such good common sense, that high as we 
esteemed his surgical ability we find our confidence in it further increased ; 
for one who shows such good judgment in the affairs of life must have the 
same in the province of his profession. We trust the lesson it affords, more- 
over, may not be entirely lost in this country, however novel such a course 
might be. 

" Gentlemen — I feel much gratified at the step you have taken, but I 
must confess that it astonishes me as much as it does me honor. I do not 
well see how my knowledge of surgery can have made you imagine that I 
am qualified for the mission with which you wish to invest me, or how I 
should have suddenly become a poHtical economist, a financier, and a legisla- 
tor, because I have oiscovered the presence of a ball in the foot of a wounded 
man. If the object in view weie to appoint me surgeon to the Chamber, 
that would be a different affair ; but the business of a Deputy is what I have 
never learnt in Hippocrates, and for which, to speak frankly, I have no taste. 
I am even convincea that the affairs of the country would not go on better, 
and that my patients, being neglected, would fare the worse. I must, there- 
fore, while thanking you for what you have done, declare that you propose 
to me an honor which it is impossible for me to accept," — Med, Mws. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 



Tenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the State Insane Astlum 
(Stockton) for the Year 1862. 

Dr. W. p. Tilden, the resident Physician of the Institution, has just pub- 
lished hb Annual Report, from which we extract the following interesting 
facts. 

** The number of patients under treatment, during the past year, was 717. 
Of these, 571 were males, and 146 females. 141 were discharged, 65 died, 
and 12 eloped. 301 were admitted during the year. 

** The results of treatment in this a^tylum are far from being as favorable 
as could be desured. Dr. Tilden remarks in relation co this matter : 

'' The difference in results in our Institution as compared with others, is 
seen in the fact that they cure from sixty to eighty per cent, of all their 
recent cases, whereas, of similar cases, we are unable to show more than 
forty-five and thirteen-one hundredths per cent, of cures. There is, however, 
still a wide difference between those Institutions and ours, which should be 
taken into the account in instituting comparisons. 

" They can be filled, and when they are full, further applications for admia- 
sions are rejected ; when vacancies o?cur, they give the preference to applica- 
tions for the admission of recent and curable case?, and they are generally 
provided with all of the best means for the treatment of their patients. 

" On the other hand, it seems that the Asylum of California cannot be 
filled, and, notwithstanding it has contained for the last four years a greater 
number of patients than could be comfortably provided for, still, like a Mont- 
gomery street omnibus, it is never so full but that room miut be made for 
another; and now, although we have two hundred and forty-nine patients 
more than its utmost capacity can properly accommodate, yet they come and 
must be crowded in. We have no right to reject any, whatever the condi- 
tion of things may be. This power rests, under the law, upon the County 
Judges, with whom it is left atone to determine who shall and who shall not 
receive the benefits of the charity, and if I may be permitted to express an 
opinion, derogatory to the judgment of many of them, I will say that, judg- 
ing from the character of a large number of cases sent to us, the Committing 
Courts must have lost sight of the nature and purposes of the Institution, 
and concluded to add to its u-ses the purposes of a State Poor House, and a 
place of general relief to the County Hospitals." 

" This, I doubt not, seems right and proper to them j but, in my opinion, 
there is no mere effectual way by which tlie people of the State can be de- 
prived of the benefits of an Asylum for the Insane, There is such a thing 
as crowding a place of the kind to such an extent, even with legitimate cases, 
as to prevent the accomplishment of the objects of such an Institution, 
namely, the cure of insanity ; nay, more, it is beyond all controversy a fact, 
that crowding indiscriminately together, Poor House, General Hospital, and 
Insane Asylum cases, not only tends to prevent cures, but positively to fix, 
irrevocably, insanity upon many who mignt otherwise be restored. Painful 
as the thought be, and disgraceful as the fact is, it is, in my most solemn 
judgment, true, that there are now in our Asylum over two hundred persons 
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who, but for these reasons, and for the want of proper means appKed at the 
right time, might have been cured, but who are now beyond ail hope, and 
are doomed the remainder of their lives to * living graves. " 

We thus learn firom the report that the Asylum is over-crowded with pa.* 
timts, that while its accommodations are not noore than sufficient for two 
hundred and fifty, there are at this time four hundred and ninety-nine within 
its walls. 

The demand of the Resident Physician for necessary room and proper 
means of employment, should be granted without delay. A State as liberal 
as California should not be behind others in providing all that is necessary for 
this unhappy class of fellow-beings. 

Among the different amendments to the organic law suggested by Dr.* 
Tilden is one to exclude the State-Prison insane convicts from the Asylunu 
Justice as well as humanity demands that this evil be promptly remedied* 
There should be a ward appropriated to such in the Hospital of the State 
Prison. On this subject th.e Resident Physician says : 

** There is another class of patients sent to us who should never be ad- 
mitted into a genera hospital for the insane, as the good they receive will 
hardly justify the evil occasioned by their presence. I mean the convicts 
firom the State Prison. The practice of associating criminals with non-crimi- 
nal citizens, is a disgrace to the age in which we live, and ought to be stopped, 
if for no other reason, for the credit of the State. Those who suppose that 
the innocent occupants of an Insane Asylum are indifferent to such associa- 
tions, or that the practice can be continued without interfering materially 
with the successfol management of the Institution, have very erroneous views 
of the condition of society m such a place. It has been iruthfully said by 
Dr. Connolly tha», * in a large majority of cases of insanity, the powers of 
observation are active, and the understanding has a considerable range of ex- 
ercise, while the affections exist as warmly, and the sensibility is as acute as 
in a state of perfect mental health.' The feeling of * insult or injury ' (to use 
the expression of some of the patients) occasioned by compulsory associa- 
tions of the kind are, therefore, as keenly felt, by many of them, as it is pos- 
sible for like associations to occasion in society at large. 

** Let every legislator and every citisen bring the question home, how he 
would like to be com])elled to walk the same wards, exercise in the same 
yards, sleep in the same rooms, and eat at the same tables, with thieves, rob- 
bers, and murderers, and let the response to their own hearts and consciences 
be the standard by which they will measure justice and mercy to the inno- 
eent sufferers in the Asylum, whose welfare and happiness depend so much 
upon what may be done, or left undone, by the legislator and the citizen.'' 



Akncal Repokt of the State Prison Directors for the Year 1862. 

The report of Dr. J. D. B. StiUman, visiting physician, shows that there 
were, during the year, 15 deaths in this Institution, the pathological causes 
of which are thus stated : Tuberculous diseases, 5 ; abscess of liver, 1 ; cirr- 
hosis of liver, 1 ; wounds, 8. The average number of prisoners is reported 
to have been 585. The comparative large number of deaths from wounds 
resulted (torn the conflict which followed an attempt on the part of the pris- 
oners to escape. Dr. S. gives the following account of the affair : 
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** The emeute in July deTolved an unusual amount of labor upon me for a 
few weeks. A special messenger reached me at San Francisco on the same 
afternoon of the affair. I immediately telegraphed to the Governor at Sac- 
ramento, and caused the Chief of Police to oe informed of the facts, and 
started for the Prison in a small boat, accompanied by Dr. S. M. Mouser, 
whom I called to my assistance. The wounded numbered 32, all by gun 
shots ; of these, two (Sterrit, shot through the stomach, and Apaulacio, wot 
through the brain) died the day after. Brewer was shot through the thigh 
with a Minie ball, which fractured the head of the right femur on its passage 
out, and proved fatal on the ninth week. Bieata, a California Inoian, re- 
ceived a shot nearly in the same region, the ball traversing the perineum in 
its passage from side to side. He recovered from his wouuds, but died in 
November of tubercular disease consequent upon his injuries. Rodrigues 
was nhot through the lungs with a pistol ball, but is entirely recovered. 
Blonnel, wounded through the shoulder, had also a buckshot enter the mas- 
toid process of the temporal bone and pass out at the mouth, carrying awaj* 
portions of the two upper middle incisors. Farrow was shot through the 
neck from behind, the ball ])assing out between the trachea and the stemo- 
mastoid muscle. Both these cases recovered, contrary to my expectations. 
Twelve were wounded in the lower extremities. One of these, Keller, had 
his thigh fractured at its middle part by a ball passing entirely through. The 
chances for saving the man's Ufe were small in any attempt to save his limb 
but after mature deliberation upon all the circumstances, he concluded to 
share the fate of his leg. I respected his determination, and saved his 1^, 
though much shortened. 

" Eight were wounded in the upper extremity ; of these, two were shot 
through the elbow-joint, one so baaly shattered that it was deemed best to 
amputate the arm ; the other we reserved, intending, should we fail to pre- 
vent suppurative inflammation in the joint, to resort to resection, bnt throu^ 
the faitnlul care of Mr. Russel, the Hospital Steward, and the ffood hygienic 
influences of the Prison, he has a good joint, and has resumed his trade as a 
blacksmith. The others were wounded in various parts of the trunk, but all 
have recovered. The only fatal cas^s were those already mentioned.* For 
these favorable results, I am indebted much to the valuable assistance of Dr. 
Mouser, and the fidelity of the Steward, but more than all to the excellent 
regimen and the healthful location of the Prison. Situated, as it is, at the 
extremity of a high peninsula, which forms the dividing ridge between the 
Corte Madeira and San Rafaol creeks, almost surrounded by tide water and 
salt marshes, and swept by the breezes from the spruce-covered sides of 
Tamel Pais and the Pacific through all the dry or summer season of the year, 
one will not be surprised to learn that there has not been a single case of epi- 
demic, contagious, or endemic disease, during the year. In comparing the 
sanitary reports with those of Eastern prisons, it must not be forgotten that 
the necessi ies of the climate here do not interfere with free ventilation. At 
no time of the year do the prisoners have air artificially heated in their dor- 
mitories, ot is the free air shut out. It could scarcely be expected that men- 
collected from all parts of the State, and many of them for a long time suf- 
ferers from malarial diseases before committed to San Quentin, should be ex- 
empt altogether from intermittent fevers. They comprise a tx>nsiderable 
number of our sick list — but they have been sight, and in no case lasting be- 
yond the second and third day. Of typhus, typhoid, and remittent fevers, 
there has been none — no pleurisy, pneumonia, and but one case of bronchitis. 

* Thoae killed outright, and not brought iato tho H >spital, I have not reoorded 
in the Hospital b >.»ki. The number of those, &s taken. from the Turnkey, is four — 
making a total of nine who were kill«3d ani dioi of th;3ir woundii direoUj and in- 
directly, aa far as is known. 
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^ It will be observed that dieorden of the digestive and assimilative fune- 
tions are by far the most numerous, and, In fact, they comprise, including 
those remotely dependent upon these, nearly all the diseases to which the 
fmsoners have been subject, and they seem to be inseparable from a life of 
tonfinement, with fall diet. Of course, I plaoe tuberculous diseases in this 
dass. Phthisia here, as in all prisons, carries oOT the greatest number of 
those who die from natural causes. The Indian race suffsrs peculiarly from 
this cause, as they appear to do wherever they are subject to conftnemenL" 



CoNSUifPTiON IK New England ; or Locality one of its chief Caases. Ah 
Address delivered before the Massachusetts Medical Society, by Henry 
J. Bowditch, M. D. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. pp. 100. 

In this monagrapb the author maintains: " That there are some spots which 
have very little of this scourge of the human race, while in other places, and 
even in particular houses, it prevails to a frightful degree; and, moreover, that 
these spots may be, perhaps, within a very short distance from each other." 

Again : *' Facts indicate that dr}'ness of the soil iu the surrounding of any 
place, is the prominent characteristic of the former, or of places comparatively 
free from consumption ; while dampness of the soil characterises the latter^ 
or — as they may be called— consumption-breeding districts." 

The author earnestly calls upon the profession to investigate the state- 
ments made by him in relation to this subject, to which he has devoted his 
attention for several years. The two following propositions contain the essen- 
tial points of the address : Ist. A residence on or near a damp soil, whether 
that dampness be inherent in the soil itself, or caused by percolation from ad- 
jacent ponds, rivers, meadows, marshes, or springy soils, is one of the primal 
causes of consumption in Massachusetts, probably in New England, and pos- 
sibly in other portions of the globe. 2d. Consumption can be checked in its 
career, and possibly, nay probably, prevented in some instances, by attention 
to this law. 



Contributions to Practical Medicine. By James Begbie, M. D., F. R. 
S. E. Fellow, and late President, of the Itoval College of Physicians, 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Scotland, etc. etc. Edinburgh : 
Adam & Charles Black. 1862. pp. 318. [For sale by Bancroft, 
Montgomery street, San Francisco.] 

Diseases of the Chest, including the Heart and Great Vessels : their Path- 
ology, Physical Diagnosis, Symptoms and Treatment. By Henry Wm. 
Fuller, M. D , Cantab., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London ; Physician to the St. George's Hospital, etc. etc. London : 
John Churchill 1862. pj). 688. [For sale by Bancroft & Co., Mont- 
gomery street, San Francisco.] 

We acknowledge the receipt of the above important volumes from Messrs, 
Bancroft & Co., Montgomery street, San Francisco. We shall notice them 
more particularly in our next issue. Messrs. Bancroft & Co. have made 
the necessary arrangements for a constant supply of valuable medical 
woriLB from Ghreat Britain. 
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BuLLSiDr OF THE New Tobx Agademt op Medicinb. Vol. H, Noe.— 1-4. 
1868. 

Ths present namben contain yaluable reports and remarks ^7 Drs. Clark, 
FHnt, Baiker, Nojes, Smith, Elliot, Van Buren, etc, on the following snb- 
jeots : Etiology and Pathology of Bright's Disease ; Effects of Albuminaria 
upon Vinon; Belations of Albuminuria to Pregnancy; Delphinium and 
Vomitmg during Pregnancy. 



Ok Medical Promron fob Railboads. By Edmund S. F. Arnold, M. D. 
New Yoik : Bailliere Brothers. 1862. 

The humanitary measure set forth in this paper has already secured the ap- 
proTal of the most prominent surgeons in New York. The plan derised 
seems to be well matured, and we hope that this or some other similar meas- 
ure, by which a greater degree of protection to life may be obtained, will 
soon be put into practical operation. According to the Amencan Mtdical 
TimtM of January 25th, 1862, during 1861, there were 63 railroad accidents 
in the United States, resulting in 101 killed and 459 wounded ; in 1860, 
there were 74 railroad accidents, resulting in 54 persons killed and 313 
wounded. The number of railroad accidents, for the last nine years, was 
1,040, giTing 1,267 killed, and 4,385 wounded. 



Health of San Francisco. — ^The total number of interments during the 
month of February was 151. There were 61 burials in the Lone Mountain, 
of which 18 were under 3 years and 8 still-bom ; 52 in the Koman Catholic, 
of which 17 were under 3 years, and 7 still-bom ; and 8 in the Jewish ceme- 
teries. 

The principal causes of death are recorded thus: Consumption, 20; 
typhoid fever, 4 ; scarlet fever, 2 ; fever, 2 ; dysentery, 4 ; brain diseases, 4 ; 
heart diseases, 3 ; measles, 1 ; diphtheria, 1 ; whooping cough, 1 ; dropsy, 
1 ; inflammation of the lungs, 1. 
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A Seleotion of Bemarkable Cases Ooourring in a Praotioe 
of Eighteen Years. 



Bt E. N. CHAPMAN, M.l»., 
Prof. Therapeattos, Materia Medica, &e.. Long- Island College Hospital, Brooklyn. 



POLYPUS UTERL 

On the 13th of August, 1855, 1 was called to see Mrs. D , a young 

English woman, twenty years of age, who had been married for fouf month& 
Her marriage took place during menstruation, and, at that time, her illness 
commenced. Hitherto she had always, in a remairkable degree^ enjoyed 
good health, and rarely, in her life, taken medicine of any kind. 

I found that she was feverish and suffering from nausea, and a feeling of 
oppression at the stomach, and that the menses, present two out of the four 
weeks, were attended with a profuse, eichaustive now and great pain, nmUar 
to that from dysmenorrhoea. 

Our first impression was that the uterine discharge was due to the impe^ 
ded circulation m the vena port®, which occasioned a congestive condition of 
the other abdominal viscera, and that a speedy relief from this complication 
would follow a proper attention to and cure of the hepatic derangement. 
On this assumption, she was treated with mercurials imtil a slight constitu- 
tional effect was evinced by the tenderness of her gums ; when, graduallyi 
the yellowness of the skin disappeared, the hepatic secretion became natural, 
and the digestive organs regained their natural condition. Nevertheless, a 
hidden cause of irritation remained undiscovered, as was manifest from the 
profound implication of the nerve-centres and the rapidity of the i)ulse | 
which, throughout her sickness, remained constantly above 100 per minute^ 
and from augmented sufferings, many times rose to 130. The uterine symp- 
toms were not relieved, but rather mcreased and intensified. These were a 
profuse hemorrhage, attended with pain of a grinding cutting character that 
was agonizing, very persistent, and with difficulty subdued, unless by large 
doses of anodynes ; and an elastic tenseness and acute tenderness in the 
region of the left ovary, extending somewhat above the pubic bones, but not 
to other portions of the abdomen. On tactile examination by the vagina and 
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rectum nothing could be dbcovered that afforded a single ray of light in the 
darkness surrounding the disease. The peculiarit}' of the pain experienced 
by the patient indicated that the womb contained a formation of some kind, 
which was constantly mciting it to contract for its ezpuldon ; though the 
fibrinous coagula that appeared to be constantly forming, yet only occasion- 
ally expelled, whencTer the suffering was most severe, seemed sufficiently to 
account for it, without assuming the presence of a polypus, which I was una* 
ble to detect 

In the treatment hitherto followed we had, unwittingly, confounded cause 
and effect ; and directed our efforts to the removal of a result rather than 
the source of the disease. The jaundice, as at this stage seemed clear, must 
have been symptomatic of irritation in the generative organs ; yet, after nai^ 
rowing down tne range of our investigations to so small a circle, the great 
difficulty lay m the fact, that it was impossible to fix, with certainty, upon the 
exact structure implicated, or the morbid changes that had and were now 
taking place. In our doubts, from the difficulty of otherwise solving tiie 
significance of the symptoms, and the apparent lack of other causation, we 
now adopted the view, that there existed an inflammation of the left ovary 
and treated the case for two and a half weeks with diaphoretics, anodynes, 
fomentations, leeches and blisters, with no better result tnan at first 

Dr. E. J. Tilt (Diseases of Menstruation and Ovarian Inflammation) 
maintains from clinical experience, that the ovaries bestow, exclusively, on 
women her snecial organization ; that all disorders peculiar to her, originate, 
sympathetically, from this source ; that the uterus is merely a receptacle pro- 
vided for the sojourn of the foetus for a limited period ; that the uterus is 
wanting, entirely, in those vital relations and extensive sympathies universally 
attributed to it ; and that its diseases are simply results of ovaritis, only cur- 
able by attacking the primary disease. 

These doctrines of Dr. Tilt, I would remark, en passant, have not been 
confirmed by my experience in later years, although it has been somewhat 
extended ; and I should say that, in my opinion at least, uterine disease rarely 
owes its ori^ to this source. 

The patient had now been under my charge for more than six weeks, 
during which time the uterine 6)'mptoms — a more abundant flow, severe pel- 
vic pains, greater tenderness, hardness and swelling above the upper rim of 
the pelvis — had gradually become more urgent. 1 he catamenia invariably 
appeared on the day for their recurrence, at first natural, fluid, moderate in 
quantity, and attended with little or no pain for two or three days ; then 
gradually they became hemorrhagic, very prf»fusp, clotted and accompanied 
with pains resembling, exactly, the throes of labor. The discharge, remain- 
ing tnus at its height for several days, would slowly subside and eventually 
cease ; when an inleival of three or four days would follow, in which there 
would be almost a complete immunity from suffering ; and slight evidences of 
a mixed disorder, excepting the inroads made on the constitution, observable 
on such occasions most palpably. The patient would express herself as feel- 
ing almost well, and frequently would oe up and attempt to do some light 
work J but yet, her pulse, as before mentioned, was uniformly hard, corded 
and above 100 per minute. 

As, on repeated examinations by the touch, nothing was discoverable to 
aid me in solving the mystery enveloping the case, I succeeded, after much 
hesitation and dela} on the part of the patient, in gaining her assent to the 
employment of the speculum. Her scruples were only overcome after en- 
during two periods of feariul draining, that produced great exhaustion, and 
placed her life in imminent peril. This means of investigation, however, 
afforded no additional information, and only revealed a puffy state of the 
neck, and a patulous condition of the mouth of the womb. No morbid 
growth could he seen, and by using the sound, none could be discovered in 
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the uterine caTity. At this result I felt much disappointment, since, at this 
stage, the peculiarity of the symptoms indicated the presence of a polypus ; 
and I was fbrced to conclude that it was too small, if it had an existence, to 
be perceptible. Reviewing the whole history of the case, it seemed highly 
probable that there was an inflammatory state of the lining membrane of the 
uterus; dnce, sereral times, on using the speculum, a smaU fibrinous clot was 
expelled into its cayity. Any way, without feeling over confident in this new 
sappontion, I resolved to make another attempt for her relief, knowing that 
if a polypus was forming, I should be obliged to wait for its development 

Once or twice during the inter-menstrual period, I introduced into the 
cavity of the uterus, by means of a bit of sponge attached to a whalebone, a 
ttronfi^ solution of lunar caustic During the Sow, cold water was used ex- 
ternally and bv the rectum ; and, whenever the pain was excessive, anodynes 
vrere given. £very efibrt was made by tonics, stimulants and a nutritious 
diet to add tone to her nervous system and the elements of nutrition to her 
blood ; both of which had been exhausted by the continuance and severity of 
the hemorrhage. This course was followed with slight variation to the 18th 
of February, 1856, when the patient moving to New York, passed from my 
bands. 

There was the most marked improvement in all her symptoms — in her 
general appearance and strength ; m the discharge, which was fluid, and 
scarcely (me quarter of its former amount ; in the pain, which was more of a 
weakness and uneasiness than an expulsive efibrt, and in the relief from the 
flow, which, progressively shortening in its continuance, had been absent for 
eight to twelve days at a time. It appeared to me, then — an opinion which 
I am still disposea to hold — that enaometritis existed from the first ; and 
that a plan or medication to subdue the inflammation would have success- 
fully met the hemorrha^, and prevented the formation of a polypus, which, 
eventually arising on this inflamed base, gradually monopolized the nervous 
and vascular supply of the part, and thus cured the original disease by the 
simple process ot one supplanting another. 

As, on removing to New York, the patient became worse again in two or 
three months, her husband, by the advice of friends, was induced to try the 
other syttem — so-called —of medicine. A gentleman versed in the sybilline 
books, and oracular in this modem mystery, so vauntingly proclaimed, as 
though it possessed a talismanic potency, which would attain results, as by 
magic, by inconceivable, material agencies, was called to administer to her 
necessities. He, with an infinite faith in his infinite attenuations, nothing 
doubting, assailed the enemy boldly by heavy and continuous discharges 
from his liliputian artillery. Incredible to relate, his system — that never 
fails, and which, with a fair start and a clear field, can conquer the great 
Gonaueror of all flesh — now, for a reason npt very apparent, receives a 
check, — ^nay, I may say, is discomfited. Nothing daunted, however, other 
wise men are summoned in counsel, one after another, until five, learned in 
the divisibility of matter, and in the interpretations of the inarticulate mut- 
terings of the Anima or Archsus inhabiting the body, united their wisdom 
in a grand sum total, and simultaneously made fearful onslaughts on their 
common enemy with the same ill success. Having exhausted their arma- 
mentarium me^cum, or rather having exhausted the patient in their pursuit 
of symptoms, by the new method of warfare, they resumed their old fash- 
ioned weapons, which, being somewhat rusty, did little or no execution — at 
least for good. At length, after a trial of eight months, they ventured an 
examination, which revealed to them a large body filling the vi^na, to which 
they were sadly puzzled to give a name. In their doubts, a surgeon from 
the regular profession is summoned to their aid ; a person of repute in the 
art, though, I am sorry to say, with a character that must ever be tarnished 
by such company. In a penod of four months eight examinations were had, 
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whilst the patient was under the influence of chloroform ; when, finally, the 
conclusion was arrived at that the tumor in the va^a was an inverted uterus, 
which it was proposed to remove by ligation, an operation, in their opinion, 
feasible and attended with little hazard. 

Mrs. D. came to visit a Mend in this city for a few days, with the inten- 
tion of learning my views in reeard to the disease, and the propriety of its 
removal bv an operation. On the 2d September, 1857, 1 recetvea a message 
to call on her immediately, as she was in a dying condition from the loss of 
" * ;, speechless, and blanched by a sudden anid profuse 
to at least sixteen ounces, which took place in a 
Le those of labor. For fear of re-exciting the flow, 
irrivat, a slight examination was made— only so far 
ly fillitig the pelvis to its utmost capacity, pressitig 
Emd sensitive, apparently to the touch. A lew days 
Eints having revived her,'a more thorough exploration 

after her removal to New York she continued, for a 
len, by degrees, lapsed into a state of flooding, nro- 
, but eventually of a paroxysmal character ; a sudden 
with uterine contractions, when it would cease for 
Is. The change in the mode of the dischar^ was 
or by the tampon-like body distendine the vagina. ^ 
IS a persistent expulsive tenesmus, and cutting, lanci- 
) sacrum and pelvis, that kept up a constant state of 
^ the pains of a quasi labor were rarely absent, and 
1 th^ hemorrhage was most copious, 
re was found in the vagina a larce body, pyriform in 
shape, with its larger eitremity downward, filling the pelvis completely, and 
crowding itself upward to the height of the superior strait, downward on the 
floor of the pelvis, and backward on the rectum. Without the aid of injec- 
tions, fSseces or flatus even could not be passed ; and generally, though these 
were used, great difficulty was experienced in relieving the bowels. 

By a considerable degree of force the finger would pass each side of the 
tumor ; except posteriorly, where it pressed down on the perineum much 
like a child's head in parturition. In front, by the strongest pressure up- 
ward, it was barely possible to touch, but not very accurately or definitively, 
a substance firmer than the mucous membrane, with which, however, it 
seemed a part ; but to either side it could not be detected. By drawing 
back the perinaeum a good view of the lower surface of the tumor was ol> 
tained. It bad a red, velvety look, like the mucous membranes in a state of 
congestion, was coated with a copious secretion of mucus, and traversed by 
large blue and red vessels ; in fact, its shape and appearance were such as 
would be presented by an inverted uterus. Besides, as she asserted the tu- 
mor was sensitive — the gentlest touch being appreciated, and rough handling 
causing pain — ^though of this fact I could not satisfactorily assure myself; 
since the patient's sacral nerves, from long-continued irritation, were super- 
excitable, as we observe in neuralgia ; and any pressure on the tumor would, 
from its accurately filling the pelvis, be felt in all of the contiguous structures. 
On the 24th February, fortified by the aid and counsel or two professional 
friends of large experience, I went prepared to make a thorough exploration, 
and, if a polypus was diagnosticated, to apply a lij^ature to its pedicle. 
The tenesmus, that was always excited by an examination, being removed by 
the use of chloroform, it was possible to feel more accurately the firm rim 
above-mentioned and trace it, though imperfectly, to either side. The sound, 
introduced along the finger, passed three quarters of an inch, anteriorly, be- 
yond this firm border, and when pressed, laterally, entered from two and a 
half to three inches. Hence I concluded that we had to deal with a polypus 
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whose insertion was on the anterior walls of the nterus ; since, in case of in- 
version, eren though partiid, it would be impossible to pass an instrument so 
hr within the os uten. 

Unfortunately this diagnosis, in which I was most decided and positive, 
was not concurred in by the consulting surgeons— one being equally decided 
and positive that there was a complete, or, more probably, a partial mver^ 
ffion, and the other uncertain, though, in the main, mclined to my view, more 
from the difBcultv of understanding bow a virgin uterus could be inverted, 
than from any information afforded o;^ the examination. 

Having spent nearly three hours in exploring and comparing opinions, I 
was advised to apply the ligature, in case no doubt or misgiving remained in 
my mind, and I was prepared to assume the responability. This I felt em- 
boldened to do, both by my confidence in the existence of a polypus, and by 
a previous request of the patient, who entreated me to venture upon any 
procedure, however hazardous, that promised relief, as life to her, wiUi such 
sufferings, was a burden. Moreover, it was q)parent even to the unprofes- 
sional observer, that her constitution could not much longer bear up under 
these profuse hemorrhages, and that death was approaching with a steady, 
even step, unless a risk was assumed by some one lor her preservation. 

I employed Profs. Campbell and Van Buren's modification of Gooch's 
double canula. This instrument — which may be found figured in Gardner's 
translation of Scanzoni — from the ligature being tightened by a screw, im- 
mediaiely strangulates the polypus, and thus expedites very materially the 
ulcerative process, by which means the irritative fever is lessened, and the 
danger of purulent absorption obviated. The li^ture — a double strand of 
saddler's silk — was applied around the pedicle with less difficulty than was 
anticipated, and in less than ten minutes the operation was completed. 

The patient experienced little inconvenience for the first two days ; but 
on the third and fourth, she sank very low with an ataxic fever, that was at- 
tended with a muttering delirium, a most alarming prostration and a dis- 
charge, in large quantities, of foetid pus — symptoms that boded a serious 
result had they not been quickly relieved by the pol^us becoming, at this 
juncture, detached. Its remains consisted of fascicuh of muscular fibres re- 
sembling the columnse came® of the heart, and though much the larger por- 
tion had sloughed, was of a size one-half larger than a goose egg ; whence, 
we concluded that, originally, its bulk must have equaled that of the head of 
an eight months' foetus. 

I am happy to state that, though more than seven years have since 
elapsed, our patient continues to enjoy uninterrupted health, and is not an- 
noyed with any abnomal uterine symptoms, but yet, much to her sorrow, her 
marriage remains unblessed. 

POLYPUS OF THE CANAL OF THE CERVIX UTERI. 
During the spring of the present year a case of polypus uteri came under 
my care, mat was interesting from the peculiarities presented on examination, 
either by the finger or speculum. These, though not very singular, and, in 
my opinion, freouently observed under the same conditions, might mislead 
others into a false diagnosis, as was the case, in this instance, with an obste- 
trical teacher, who, the year previous, had the lady under charge, and de- 
clined to operate, as alleged, by reason of the number of polypi embedded 
in the neck of the womb. By the touch the canal of the neck was felt to 
flare open from the inner os, which was closed, and to be studded with 
prominences separated by deep sulcL By the speculum a small mu- 
cous polypus, pedunculated ana the size of a pea, was seen a'tached just 
within tne outer os, aud lining the inner neck were irregular projections 
that resembled fibrous polypi growing, without pedicles, from tne uterine 
tissues. This appearance, I had no doubt, resulteu from the increased nutri- 
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tion of the rugosities (the markings between which form what is called the 
arbor yitse), which, from the congested state of the uterus, had become 
greatl) enlarged ; and I expected that when the polypus, the cause of the 
preternatural flow of blood, was removed, the surrounding parts would return 
to their normal condition. The operation was done by torsion. The suc- 
ceeding menstruation was excessiTe, but this function has since been natural : 
the cavity of the uterine neck has returned to its normal state, as was verified 
by observation, and the woman's health is thoroughly re-established. 

This lady, for five years, had suffered from a profuw menorrhagia, and 
was rarely free more tnan eight days in a month from a bloody discharge. 
However long her periods continued, and however excessive they might be, 
they invariably returned at the appointed time. By this persistent drainage 
she had become greatly debilitated and very ancemic — Mtd. and Surgiad 
Reporter, 



Bules for Ovariotomy. 



BY MR. T. 8PENCEE WELLS, 
Sargeon to the Samaritan Hospital, eto. 



The observance of the following rules will, Mr. Wells believes, materially 
assist in securing a favorable result : 

1. The operation should be performed in an airy room, the temperature 
of which should not be below 70o Fahr., but need not be raised to a degree 
uncomfortable) to either siurgeon or patient. 

2. The patient should be placed in the horizontal position, on a firm, nar- 
row couch, opposite a good light, and be well coverea by flannel everywhere 
except the abdomen and face. 

3. She should be spared the fear and shock of the operation, by chloro- 
form. 

4. The incision should be made in the median line. It should not pass 
nearer than two inches to the symphisis pubis, and mav commence just below 
the umbilicus. It may be extended upward to the left of the umbilicus, and 
along the median line, as far as may be necessary to expose the tumor and 
separate adhesions. A large empty cyst may be removed through an inci- 
sion three inches long ; and an incision of five inches is amply sufficient for 
the removal of very large tumors, provided each cyst be withdrawn as it is 
emptied, or groups of small cysts be withdrawn unemptied one after another. 

5. Any bleedmg vessel in the abdominal wall should be secured before 
the peritoneum is divided. ' 

6. When the ascitic fluid surrounds an ovarian tumor, some of it may be 
allowed to escape ; but the tumor should be pressed forward by an assistant, 
to retain the fluid till the last, as a protection to the intestines. Any adhe- 
sions found, whether there be ascitic fluid or not, between the cyst and ab- 
dominal wall, should be carefully separated by the hand while the cyst is full, 
CTeat care being taken not to rupture any cyst. Adhesions to omentum or 
nitestines are better left until the cyst is empty, and the adherent viscera can 
be seen. 

7. As soon as the tumor is freed from parietal adhesions, it should be 
tapped by a large siphon trochar. As the fluid escapes and the cyst becomes 
flaccid, it is either to be fixed by a hook and witbarawn, or drawn over the 
canula and tied over i% to prevent any ovarian fluid from entering the peri- 
toneal cavity. 
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8. As the cyst escapes, flannels wrung out of water at 96 deg. are ta be 
carefully wrapped round it to protect the peritoneal cavity. As secondary 
cysts are drawn to the opening, they are to be emptied, either by the trochar 
being passed on through the canula which is still tied within the first empty 
cyst ; or by opening this cyst, passing one hand within it, and breaking down 
secondary cysts, while the other hand withdraws the tumor as it is emptied. 

9. When there is a solid or semi-Bolid mass so large that it will not pass 
easily through the opening, this must be carefidly enlarged to the necessary 
extent. 

10. If, as the tumor is withdrawn, omentum, mesentery, or intestine, are 
seen to be adherent to it, the adhesions must be carefully broken down with 
the fingers, or divided with the scalpel or scissors. When intestine is so firmly 
adherent that it cannot be safely separated, the adhering portion of cyst 
riiould be cut away, leaving it attached to the intestine, but removing the 
inner secreting lining membrane of the cyst. 

11. Any portion of omentum separated should be carefully held to see 
that no bleedmg vessel is returned. Any portion which appears to be much 
altered from the natural condition, or torn in the process of separation, 
should be cut away ; and any bleeding vessel should be stopped by torsion, 
or by Hgature. K by ligature, the ends should be brought out through part 
of the wound. The ligature should not include any portion of omentum — 
simply the bleeding vessels. 

12. When the whole of the tumor has been withdrawn, it will be found 
to be attached to one side of the uterus by a pedicle which varies very much 
in length and breadth, and always contains large blood-vessels. This pedicle 
is first compressed by the chain of an eeraseur, or only by a clamp, close to 
the junction of the pedicle and cyst. The tumor may then be cut away, 
great care being taken so to arrange the flannels that no ovarian fluid can 
enter the peritoneal cavity. 

13. The lips of the wound are then held apart, and the opposite oyary is 
to be examined. If diseased, it must be withdrawn, its pedicle secured, and 
the diseased organ cut away. K healthy, it is left undisturbed. A careful 
examination is then made, to see if there be any bleeding vessel at the spots 
where adhesions have been separated. Any such vessel may be securea by 
torsion, or by the pressure of a needle passed across it Any blood or ova- 
rian fluid in the abdomen or pelvis, must be carefully removed by soft sponges 
wrung out of water at 96 deg. 

14. The upper part of the wound is now to be closed by passing gilded 
harelip pins through the whole thickness of the abdominal wfiJl, at intervals 
of an inch. Each pin should perforate the skin about an inch, and the peri- 
toneum abovt half an inch, from the incision on either side ; so that when 
the two opposed surfaces were pressed together upon the pin, two layers of 
peritoneum are in contact with each other. These two layers adhere to- 
gether very rapidly ; prevent pus or other secretions of the wound firom 
entering the peritoneal cavity ; prevent adhesions of omentum or intestine 
to any part ot the inner aspect of the wound not covered by peritoneum ; 
and secure such firm union that a ventral hernia cannot occur after re- 
cover)'. 

15. The peduncle is next to be secured permanently. When the clamp 
does not drag on it loo much, it tnay be left lying across the wound ; but it 
will often be better to secure the pedicle permanently by ligature, and re- 
move the clamp which had been used to secure it temporarily. Close below 
the clamp, the peduncle is transfixed by a needle which carries strong twine ; 
and each ligatnre is so tied as to include a portion of peduncle of about a 
finger's breadth. One general ligature is then tied tightly around the whole 
as a security against bleedin^f from any vessel which may have been punc- 
tured. The smaller the portion included in each ligature, and the tighter it 
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18 tied the more rapid is the subseauent process oi separation. When the 
ligatures have been securely applied, the clamp is removed, and any super- 
fluous portion of cyst is cut away ; but care must be taken to leave enough 
beyond the ligature to prevent any danger of this slipping ofL 

16. When the peduncle is so long that the stum^ (or portion strangu- 
lated by the ligature) can be fixed outside the abdominal cavity, it is to oe 
brought out at the lower part of the wound, and fixed there by a harelip {Hn, 
which is to be passed through it as weU as through both edges of the 
wound. It is important that the ligatures should be on a level with the 
skin, and that the stump should be surrounded by dressing which separates 
the elouffhing tissue from the raw surface. When the ligatures are nxed at 
the level of the peritoneum, raw surfaces surround tha slouching stump, and 
a sloughing condition of the wound, or putrid infection of the whole system, 
may possibly result 

17. When the peduncle is so short that the stump cannot be brought 
to the surface without great traction upon the uterus, tne common practice 
has been to bring the ligature through the wound, and fix the free enas 
securely outside. In one case, they were carried through the insuinal 
canal bieside the round ligament, and the abdominal wouna was closed. In 
another, they were cut off short and left, the wound also beinff closed. It 
remains for further experience to determine which of these plans is to be 
preferred ; or if only the vessels should be tied, instead of the whole thick- 
ness of the pedicle ; or if acupressure can be applied successfully ; or if it 
would be sater to trust to the ecraseur. 

18. In whatever manner the pedicle may be treated, the wound must 
be finally closed by a sufficient number of superficial wire-sutures, to 
bring the opposite eoges of the skin into accurate contact i and the wound 
may be brusned over with collodion, as an addition protection against 
the foetid sanies which very soon begins to surround the decomposing 
stump. 

19. The patient is then dried, and placed in a warm bed ; a hot lin- 
seed poultice, or a hot water cushion, is placed over the abdomen ; and the 
whole is secured by a flannel belt, which is kept in its place by a pair of 
thigh straps. 

20. The principles of after-treatment are, to secure extreme quiet, com- 
fortable warmth, and perfect cleanliness to the patient ; to relieve pain by 
warm and moist applications to the abdomen, and by opiate enemas ; to give 
stimulants when they are called for b^ failing pulse or other sign of ex- 
haustion ; to relieve sickness, by ice or iced dnnks ; and to allow plain, sim- 
ple, but nourishing food. The catheter must be used every six or eigh 
nours, until the patient can move without pain. The harelip pins are re- 
moved on the tnird day, unless tympanic distension of the stomach or 
intestines endanger reopening of the wound. In such circumstances, thev 
may be left for some days longer. The superficial sutures may remain untd 
union seems quite firm. When the pedicle is kept without, the dead stump 
and ligatures come away between the third and tenth days ; but when the 
stump is left within the abdomen, the ligatures have remained for several 
weeks. The putrid sanies which surround the stump must be carefUUy 
cleansed away ; and the wound and surrounding skin must be protected 
from it by means of greased lint or collodion, 'rhe dressing should be cov- 
ered by a muslin bag containing dry charcoal, or a powder of tar and gyp- 
sum, to prevent the appetite of the patient from being affected by any bad 
smell. — Jiafiking^s Mstract, from nrU. Mtd, Journal. 
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Foreign CorreBpondenoe. 



BT PBOP. OHAS. A. LEE. 



ORETINISM. 

Interlaebk, Switserland, Sept. 4, 1862. 
There are, perhaps, no physicians of the present a^e, who haTe been in the 
habit of perusing medical journals, who have not become more or less ao- 
qoainted with the institution of Dr. Ouggenbuhl on Uie Abenderg, for the 
core of cretins and idiots. It was opened on the 23d of July, 1641, and has 
now been orer twenty-one years established, during all which time Dr. G. 
has presided over and directed its operations. As it was one of the first, if 
not the very first institution of the kind ever established, it naturally attracted 
much attention, and it is but truth to say that it has not only given rise to 
many publications on the subject, but it has also been the germ of several 
establishments of the same kind, in different parts of Europe. For a long 
series of years the usefulness and inte^ty of Dr. G. were not questioned by 
any one ; it was visited, and still contmues to be, by physicians, clergymen, 
ectentifio men, of every country, and even by kings and princes, who awarded 
to Dr. G. great credit for his zeal, benevolence and disinterestedness. But of 
late, within the last four or five years, the doctor has had to encounter very 
aerions opposition ; his candor and honesty have been even questioned ; he 
has been repeatedly charged with falsehood, selfishness, and an avaricioua 
disposition ; and recently these charges have been indorsed by medical socie- 
ties in Switzerland, as in Berne, which have passed resolutions, cautioninff the 
pnblic against Dr. G. as guilty of intentional deception, and engaged only in 
a money speculation, enturely regardless of the true interests of the poor ere* 
tins, in whose cause he has labored all his life, and for whose benefit he has 
aaciilfioed all the pleasures and advantages of civili^tion and reQnement. 

Influenced by these and other considerations, j ^^termined to visit and 
examine the institution for myself, to determine, if possible, whether there 
was any truth in these charges. I accordingly set pnt this morning fron^ 
Interlaken with a horse and guide, and after ascend^ig a very steep moun- 
tain, along a mule-path, for two hours and a half through a dense forest of 
larch, fir and beech, we at lenflth reached the establishment, perched on a 
plateau almost on the top of the Abendberg, commani^ing one of l,he finest 
views in all Switzerland. Twelve hundred feet below you lies the beautiful 
valley and village of Interlaken, with the Lakes of Thun and Brientzj while- 
on the opposite side we have some of the loftiest snow-cla4 mountains of tho 
Oberlana rising mcuestically before us, as the Eigher, Moiich and Juns^au. 
A more lonely spot cannot be found among the Alps. The main buildings 
is an irregular built chalet, part wood and par^ stone and.stupco work, of twa 
stories and basement, with eighteen rooms, and, w.Ing recently erected and 
fitted up as a diapel, with two windows of stained glas^ The house ia very 
plainly, and even roughly built, with no pretensions. I^o taste or elegance, and 
ramished u\ the most simple manner. The reception-room is of moderate 
size, and contains, suspended to its walls, twenty (Splomas and. certificates of 
membership of different medical societies in various, countries,, and among 
the rest of our own Academy of Medicine, to which, i^ appended the name 
of John W. Francis, President. The register contains the names of many 
distingni^hed men from America and ever>' oounUiy in. Burc^ie. Dr. A. tf« 

B 
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Stout, of New York, was the first American who Tinted the institution in 
July, 1844. Sending in my card, it was nearly half an hour before the doc- 
tor made his appearance. He is a man a little above 40, small in stature, of 
a highly benevolent expression of countenance, spri|^tly, very intelligent, 
and speaks the English language remarkably well. He received me verv 
kindly, and answered most fully and satisfactorily every question I asked. 
There was evidently no concealment, nor anjr attempt at deception. I will 
embody the substance of Dr. O.'s remarks in a continuous form, to save 
space, recollectinp that they were fai reply to queries which I made : " We 
now number," said the doctor, ** about thirty patients~20 in the house and 10 
out; we have some, perhaps one-half, who are only half cretins ; some labor 
under scrofula and other diseases ; many are now out on the mountain, at- 
ten^g to our cows and goats. We have six hundred acres of land belong- 
ing to the establishment, part of which is tilled, but most is pasture land ; the 
sou is not very good, but we raise some wheat and vegetables enough for the 
establishment, Msidee an abundance of milk, butter and cheese. I do not 
give the cretins potatoes, as they are too bulky, and cretins have already 
enormous stomachs ; they are kept almost altogether on animal food, as 
meat and milk, some rice and breao. The meat is always hashed up for them, 
as some of them have difficulty in masticating. I find that a nutritious diet 
of animd food is absolutely indispensable j it is the most important of all 
forative measures. We first aim to invigorate the body, and give, besides 
the most nourishing food, preparations of iodhie and iron, especially the 
syrup of iodine of iron. The milk of our goats and cows is very medicinal, 
as they feed on many aromatic and medicinal plants. It also contains more 
oil and caseine than the milk of animals kept m the valleys. We use phoe- 
phate of life and cod liver oil, with frictions and aromatic baths. In cases of 
great muscular relaxation and want of capillary circulation, we use eleotro- 
maffnetism, sometimes while in the bath, and sometimes it is applied in a 
moaerate de^ee to the brain, and continued for a considerable period. I 
attach great importance also to the climate of this high moimtain ; we emoy 
a pure bracing air, never stagnant as in the valley bek>w, lar^ly suppned 
witn oxygen and ozone, highly rarified and alu^ther exhileratin^ in its ef- 
fects on tne system. We iiave an abundance of light and sunshine, for the 
sun shines here almost every day, while the valleys below are enshrouded in 
mists, and vapors, and clouds. In short, I attribute much of my success in 
the cure of cretinism to the climatic influences of this pure, fresh mountain 
air ; and though it is very difficult to get here, and everything has to be 
brought on the back of mules, vet these advantages of climate more than 
counterbalance all the inconveniences of difficult aocess. We have no epi- 
demics up here, while at Interlaken and all the villages in the valleys, they 
have some epidemic almost eveiy season, as hooping-coufifh, scarlet fever, etc. 
It is never very cold here in winter j we are thoroughly protected against 
cold northerly winds ; we have a southerly exposure as you see, and our 
average temperature in winter is 10 degrees Heaumer. The highest tem- 
perature ever experienced here in summer has been 24 degTee» of Keaumer ; 
tonday it is about 12. In the valley to-day the heat is no doubt very great, 
and the air stagnant and sultry, with a high dew point ; here it is cool and 
invigorating. No malaria ever reaches here ; the air is highly charged with 
positive electricity ; in consequence the blood is more freely and thoroughly 
gx)'genated ; the oxygen is more readily obsorbed. The result is, more vig- 
orous digestion ; the appetite always improves rtipidly here, and that is a 
most important element m the cure of cretins. We have about ninety indi- 
viduals connected in some capacity with our institution at the present time. 
It is supported mainly by what we raise from the land ; we get some dona- 
tions from abroad ; the swiss people do nothing for us, as they have a pre- 
judice apiinst domg anything for cretins, as they look on them as kohf heing$t 
incapable of sin, and rather a blessing to a family than otherwise. 
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i difos fron idioe^yinatmach as it is a disease. Tks eretia is, 
ao to speak, a peifeot bdng, whose phyiical derelopmeiit is pssrented hj the 
bad <XMiditioiis in whidi it is bomt and iniwhieh it hres. Its moral andintelr 
ketual life is jpand^^sed, because its phyncal organs are withont stxenffth or 
Tital foaee. Tm idiot, on the contrary, is an incomplete or imperft«t being, 
in lAkom some portiims of the brain are wanting, or remain in a rudimentary 
state. The pfayacal derdonment is not in proportion to the feebleness of its 
inteUigenoe ; we olten see mgorons idiots, well developed, in good health, and 
pos apasing great musoohir strength. This distinction, however, is not always 
well manecL Cretinism is a grave affection of the oerebro-spinal system, 
eoniisting in several pathological alterations which give rise to irregukr de- 
velomnent, cheek the bodily growth, tmd hhmt and impair the senses and 
inteUectual fsoolties. Autopsy has often revealed to me cerebral oedema 
irilh much water in the lateral ventricles. At a more advanced period, there 
is softening of the adjacont portions of the circumvolutions. Microscope mr 
speotion in numerous cases, discloses no other visible change either m the 
white or grev portions of the brain, or in the elementary fibres. These pathr 
ological conditions often check the development of certain parts, of the brain, 
especially the anterior or posterior lobes; sometimes they cause general 
atotopsy of the brain ; more rarely hypertrophy' of this organ is the cause of 
the cerebral stujpor. We sometimes meet with hardening of the bram, or 
aome portions ofit, in exceptional cases. Hypertrophy of the cranial bones, 
eompressing the cerebral substance, characterizes tne rachitie form of cre- 
tinism m its more advanced stages. The premature closing of the cranial 
autnres by inflammation, very often causes deformity in the shape of the head, 
both in cretins and idiots ; but as 1 have often found the same thing in pet- 
aons neifsctly intelligent, I do not think it can be regarded as one of the 
pathotogieal causes m cretinism. Indeed, the word cntinUm is a collective 
name, expressing different pathological states, with a tendency to progressive 
degeneration and feebleness of the inteUectual faculties. Observation in our 
Aipine valleys has enabled me to distinguish a group of precursory symp*- 
toms, which afflicts a large proportion of the inhabitants withont affecting 
peroeptiblv their intellect. These are goitre, stunted growth, a disproportiom 
between the body and its membranes, feebleness of the senses, and especially 
dullness of hearing aijd stral^mus. 

** The pathoi(^cal symptom of oretmism is cerebral sitmor ; but this does 
sot prevent certain isolated feculties from being developed in an extraordinr 
ary manner, as a memory for acquiring languages, musical talent, and draw- 
ing, all of which have been exhibited m our institution. Fallere and others 
supposed cretinism to be always hereditary, but tins is not the case ; the 
phenomenon is always toral or sporadic we have had no cases where nc^er 
parent was affected ; the germ or predisposition is doubtless derived from 
toe mother, for we often find one or more cretins in a family of childreuy 
wink all the rest are unaffected, and yet all are surrounded by the same iur 
fluenoes. The closest observation for some time after birth often fails to d^* 
dect the marks of cretinism, except it be feebleness, for the child is well 
Ibnned ; and it is very evident therefore that in a great proportion of the 
eases, at least, it must be ^e pernicious action of local causes which develops 
cretinism during the first three years of life ; generallv about the period of 
the first dentition, with symptoms of softening of the bones, of hydrooephar 
ins, scroAila, or ^n^ral atrophy. Idiotism is much less curable than cretin- 
ism, although idiots are ordinanly well* formed, strong and robust ; in these 
respects they differ firom cretins, who labor .under great muscular debility, and 
other symptoms of disease. 

'' You know," continued Dr. 0., ** that a great many causes have been 
assigned for cretinism : some say it is a want of iodine ; some, it is owing to 
too madk magnesia in the water i others, too much Ume } aome insist tbit it 
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k always hereditanr, etc My opimon is, that the chief oanae is malmvu 
This may be aided by poverty and filth, bat the latter nerer produce it alooe^ 
else it would, for instance, be tery common in Ireland. There axe orer ten 
thousand cretins in Switserland, and hundreds of thousands of soitre. N»- 

?oleon ascertained that in 1811, there were 3000 cretins in the Yalais alone ; 
000 hare been enumerated on the Southern or Italian slopes of the Alps ; 
there are 6000 in the mountains of Suabia. There are large numbers ut 
Russia, and in fact, in all the mountainous regions of Europe : so that, al- 
though full statistics have not yet been taken in eyerr country, there is good 
reason to belieye that there are oyer 100,000 cretins m fiurope. 

** In regard to treatment, the fundamental principle b to strengthen the 
physical deyelopment, before we undertake to invigorate the senses or the in- 
tellect, because experience has proved that such experiments aie haxardousy 
until the vital forces are strengthened, and nutrition and the functions of the 
nervous system resulated. For this purpose I employ the means already 
mentioneo, as tepid aromatic baths, frictions, cod-liver oil, syrup of iodide oi 
iron, electricity, etc, a nourishing diet, much exercise in the mountain air, 
which both regulates nutrition and hematoeis." 

The above comprises the substance of Dr. O.'s remariu before taking me 
over the establishment He first conducted me up stairs to a spacious room 
fitted up with objects, plates, and all the necessary apparatus for the instruc- 
tion of idiots. Here were five pupils and three instructors, a lad of 17 or 
18, a young girl of ten or twelve, and a female, somewhat deformed, about 
80 or 40. One of the pupils had scrofulous sores on the neck, but was not 
a cretin ; one was an idiot, laboring under chorea ; and three were appa- 
renUy cretins. One was teaching the alphabet, another to count on stnngs 
of beads, the third was endeavonnff to learn how to distinguish colors. One, 
who had been a year or more in the institution, could just breathe, but wi^ 
ffreat diffictilty. The other cretins, Dr. B. said, were out taftung care of the 
locks. The Dr. said he bad not kept statistics, as he had been away a good 
deal ; and besides it was difficult to keep patients long enough to make a foir 
trial ; but that he probably had had altogether 100 in the establishment long 
enough to test his mode of management, and he was satisfied that the disease 
was in most cases, if taken early, quite curable ; if taken later, so far curable 
that patients would be taught to dress and undress, feed themselves, do many 
kinds of work, espedally agricultural, of which he spoke enthu^astically. 
As a means of cure one bov, whose photograph he showed me, when he 
came to the institution cotila speak but a single word, and was quite unable 
to take care of himself: after a staying a few years he became sufficiently 
master of three languages, that he went out as a teacher, and is now engaged 
in New York in that capacity. I saw a well written letter of his in Fwich ; 
his name is Frederick Mayer. The Dr. stated that, if a cretin woman have 
a child whose fietther is not a cretin, Uie child is never a cretin, taking after 
the fietther ; and that in his opinion, nUnd cmd inUUtd art (dways trannMed 
h^ ihe/aUier^ never by the mother. He mentioned a fomily of mathemati- 
cians in Basle, who were distinguished for mathematical tiUent for several 
generations, although the mothers, in several instances, were weak-minded 
Females; he also mentioned the Munroe family m Edinburgh, as cases in 
point He said that Schiller, Hofeland, and other distinguished hterarv men, 
had feeble-minded children because their brains were overworked, and Uieir 
nervous enemes exhausted by study. Dr. B. also showed me sevoral casts 
of cretin heads, which certainly did not sustain his theory of good develop- 
ment Some resembled the heads of the Carib Indians, fiattened and greatly 
elongated ; some were hydrocephalic (one contained 181b. water after death, 
aged 22), still the faculties were tolerably good to the last ; some resembled 
the negro type ; and not one was symmetrical or well developed. I may 
remark that m every cretin I have examined, I have found the capillary or* 
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enlatioii very ak^ggish, the -flkin oool and clammy, and of a blue oolor, the 
pnlae alow, feeble and languid, and every function torpid. 

After lowing me photoffrapha of all the remarkable cases in which he 
has met with suoceM, and related their histories, he presented me with copies 
of his Tarious publications on cretinism, and showed me over the building 
and gromids; the Br. then accompanied me some distance down the moun- 
tain, and bade me adieu. 

After such attritions it certainly would be very ungracious and ungrate- 
ful for me to criticise Dr. G. very severely, or pretend to sit in judgment on 
the various charses brought against him. I will however add, that I have 
careftdly read aU I have seen all^;ed, and doubt very much whether the 
diar^ ought to have quite as much weight as some suppose. The institu- 
don IB evidently run down, and is not whaV it once was ; there is not an 
adequate corps of teachers ; the Dr. is absent some weeks during every year, 
for which I can hardly blame him, considering his twenty years of isolation 
on the top of that lonely mountain. He solicits donations nrom the benevo- 
lent and the wealthy, which he has a good right to do, if the ftmds are 
honestly appropriated, which can hardly be doubted. There is certainly 
room ior great abuses, where an institution is managed in the way Dr. G.'s 
18 ; but his past history, the entire devotion of his life to this one purpose, of 
proving the curability of cretinism, and that under circumstances of a disa- 
greeable nature, requiring great personal sacrifices, and not a few hardships 
and trials — all this ought to furnish a satisfactory guarantee that his motives 
are good, and his intentions and purposes honest and laudable. That he is 
an enthusiast, it is true, and his statements, perhaps, must sometimes he taken 
with some allowance, as they always must in such cases ; but that there is 
intentional deception, I cannot believe. If we can ever judge from appear- 
ances, I should say that Dr. G. is a humane, benevolent, candid, honest, 
Qiristian gentleman ; and I believe his name will go down to posterity as a 
true benmctor of the race, and a sincere Mend of humanity. — Am, MtdL 
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Post partdii Hehorrhaoe.— Dr. Hamilton stated to tbe Edinburgh Ob- 
stetrical Society, that in the Vcehmewtolpoai-pariem hemorrhage his practice 
was to clear out tbe clots from the interior of the uterus, and then to com- 
press the uterus between the two hands. To produce effectual compression 
he introduced one hand into the va|:ina and applied it aionff the back wall of 
the uterus, and by then anplying the other hand on the fU)domen, he could 
keep the uterus flattened between the two hands for ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour, or three-quarters of an hour, or till such time as all tendency to 
the recurrence of the hemorrhage had ceased. The uterus could be felt 
between the two hands like a collapsed India-rubber bottle, and the front and 
back walls could be held in most accurate contact. He had followed the 
practice, and that of grasping the mouth of the uterus, for aliove twenty 
years, and never saw a case where he could not at once and effectually cbeck 
the flooding after delivery. 

Professor Simpson remarked that the practice recommended by Dr. Ham- 
ilton was attended with this drawback in some cases, that the introduction of 
the hand into the vagina was occasionally so painful that the patient rebelled 
against it. In one case the patient would not submit to the introduction of 
the hand except on condition that she were kept under the influence of chlo- 
roform. He preferred to compress the uterus through the abdominal walls, 
and found them so relaxed that he could easily pass one hand behind an d 
the other in front of the organ, so as to compress it between them. — Ed. 
Med. Joumn Oct. 1862. Am. Jaum. 
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Subcutaneous Intectiok op QuDmrE.. — ^Dr. Chaneoad finds firom a great 
number of ezperimenU, that one or two grains <^ quinine in solution injected 
into the oelluW tissues of the arm, are equally if not more efficient in arrest- 
ing ferer than the large doses hitherto found neoessaiy. This method is 
also free from the unpkasant symptoms sometimes produced when a In;^ 
dose of quinine is taken b^ the nxrath. Make a saturated solution of qinma 
in dcohol, and of this imect as much as is equivalent to two grains, under 
the skin oi Uie arm, avoiding the large veins. One curious efieot produced, 
is that the patients generally fall into a quiet sleep for some hours. The 
ereat expense of sulphate of quinine, apart frx>m the merit of the discovery 
itseli^ render this of great importance* — ^Db. J. M'Craits. 

Typh Fevers.— Typhus and typhoid fevers are but different types of the 
same disease, that is, arising from one common cause. No uniform plan can 
be adopted in treating fever, each single instance must be treated oy itself 
and symptoms must oe met as thev arise. Provided it be seen early the 
typhoid type is, of the many forms of fever, the one most amenable to treats 
menu Wnen required by the severity of the local symptoms, never hesitate 
to have leeches applied over the right iliac region, and, in some cases, a 
blister over the same part is very useful, and is often foUowed by the best 
results. In the diarrhoea of typhoid the best remedv is the dilute solphiirio 
acid, in the proportion of one to three drachms to the eight-ounce mixture. 
Such medicines as chalk, gallic acid, lead and opium are often unavaiHngly 
used. The rule should be to gradually lessen the diarrhoea if too severe, never 
suddenly to stop it. In mild cases use the acid infusion of roses, and, when 
there is pain, from two to six drops of laudanum in each dose of the mixture, 
commonly answers well. When there are signs of irritation in the colon, 
and more especially when there is tenesmus, an anodyne enema acts like a 
charm. The use (^ salines or alkalies in any disease of a lowering type is to 
be avoided. Even carbonate of ammonia is too indiscriminately used. A 
very few doses of it will frequently bring on diarrhoea. Perhaps stimulants 
as a class are indiscriminately usedr-brandy, wine and beef- tea are constantly 
spoken of as being given to the same patient. Judgment must be exercised, 
for the effects are not the same. Thus wine may be given in much less risk 
than beef-tea.— Dr. H. Kennedy. 

Typhoid and Sgaelet Fevee — Chlorine and Mnjc — ^From the very 
commencement of a fever there is a very great loathing of all kinds of nouri^ 
ment; the bare suggestion of food creates a shudder. Yet milk will always 
be found grateful. It is the most unirritating and di^tible food possible. 
Dr. Thielman writes that "he had never seen delinum occur during the 

£rogress of any fever under the influence of a full diet of milk, as after broth.* 
I the stomach will bear it gruel may be given, made as thick 9S good cream, 
and with two-thu*ds milk. After the first two or three days of antiphlogistw 
treatment, the internal use of chloroform and chlorine is most beneficiaL Let 
the chloroform be given in small doses at first, and increased ; after each dose 
a great calmness and inclination to sleep is produced, unattended with any 
adverse cerebral symptoms. The chlonne may be administered interBaUy 
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either at oiilorate of potaah or Tory dilute hydrocblorio add. CSilorine, thde 
given, at once destroys the putrid effluvia thrown off from the vanons secretory 
siirfiBU)68 of the body, so injurious both to the patient and his attmdants. The 
body may be sponged twice a-day with tepid chlorinated water. Change of 
Hnen and the bed, where two beds oan be placed in the same room, will con- 
tribute greathr to the general welfare and convalesoenoe of the patient Wines, 
all soups, and jellies, should be deferred until the termination of the febrile 
symptoms. — CJ. T. Edwabds. 

GHLOBOix AMD Cblobikb Acdm.— Nitric AND NiTROUB AdDS.— There is 
a imnazkabie diffBrence between the action of the chlorine adds and nitrous 
acids in scarlatina. The former appears to exerdse a direct action upon the 
mortnd poison, while the latter possesses no therapeutical effects. The 
chlorine adds are to the morbid poison of scarlatina what the nitric and nitrous 
adds are to typhoid fever. These oxygen adds have proved the most valuable 
therapeutic agents in typhoid feves. These two sets of adds take precedence 
of ammonia as therapeutic agents. The minerel adds are, however, quite 
contraindicated when cerebral symptom are present. The add must not be 
combined with other remedial agents which tend to mask their action, but a 
few drops of ipecacuanha wine and syrup of poppies may be added to nitric 
add, or to the hydrochloric, should bronchial or pulmonary complicatons 
require } and where tonic treatment is necessary, they may be combmed with 
ban and quinine. If nitric acid has been given in excess, the tonjErue becomes 
Teiy red, and the use of the remedy must be desisted from. The rapidity 
irith which nitric add clears away the dusky hue, and brightens the counte- 
nanee, bv decomposing the morbid poison of the blood, is very remarkable 
in case of typhoid fever, lliis dusky hue does not depend upon feeble action 
of the heart, for ammonia is often to increase the mischief, probably from its 
having an affinity for the morbid matter contained in the blood. — ^De. H. 

OffiBQBM. 



ZYMonc Diseases. — ^Let that be admitted, of which there can be little ques- 
tion, that symotio diseases depend on the presence and action of spedfic 
ferments in the blood, the Question arises, is it possible to neutralize them ? 
( Claude Bernard has established the fact that ^rmentation may arise in the 
blood and give rise to poisonous prindples which may in their turn produce 
certain grave acddents m the living frame.) We possess in sulphurous acid, 
when combined with salifiable bases, a means of controlling and neutralizing 
morbid ferments in the blood of living animals, without in an^ way vitiatini^ 
its qualities, so as to render it in any way incapable of maintaining life. Not 
only sulphurous add, but also in combinations with earths and alkalies, such 
as the sulphites of soda, potash, magnesia, and lime, possess in a supreme 
degree the power of arresting all known organic fermentations, and putrefac- 
tive metamorphoses of animal solids and liquids. It never acts as a poison 
OQ the living organism as do many o.her substances well known for their 
antiseptic properties. — ^De. J. PoLU. 



Deubium Teemenb. — ^The following is Dr. Laycock's rational plan of treating 
delirium tremens without the use of opiates. Let the patient be put to bed, 
hki hands and face washed, and let the room be kept cool and sweet. No 
mechanical restrain must be attempted, but the patient eovemed by a calm, 
gentle, yet firm and positive manner. Food should be administered in a con- 
centrated form, in small quantities every two or three hours. If the breath 
smells of drink, await the elimination of the poison, unless there be reason to 
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futpect an OTerdoee, when a ffentle emetic may be prescribed, and the sto- 
mach emi)tied. When food has not been taken for several days, and the 
hallucination are of a frightful or distressinff kind, and especially when the 
pulse is very quick and feeble, the first sound of the heart heard indistinctly, 
the tongue coated, oedematous, and flat or indented at the edges, wine and 
brandy may be administered medicinally with advantage. — Dr. T. Latoock. 



A curious case is related in which delirium tremens did not result from drink, 
but from mat mental excitement. Forty drops of laudanum with fifteen 
drops of chloroform, induced sleep within half an hour of administratioa. 
This combination is one of much value in the treatment of delirinm tremens. 
— Mb. a. Mubpht. 

• • ■ 
Croup — ^Veratrum Viride. — ^It is probable that veratrum viride will prove 
a substantial addition to our means of controlling inflammatory disease. It 
acts clearly as a depressor of the circulation. Given in croup it causes sick- 
ness, less frequent pulse, and general relief to the symptoms. Two minims 
of the tincture should be given every hour. — Dr. C. Handfield Jones. 



Pleurisy. — ^Blisters at the commencement of pleurisy invariably protract 
the duration of the inflammation, and make it more severe. The property 
of cantharides is to cause and augment that very fibrinous state from whidi 
the membrane is already suffering. Exposure to cold and to changes «Kf 
temperature by baths and the like, makes it worse, as do strained postures 
of toe body and exercise. Opiates also cover up the evil with an ansBsthetic 
mask, and prevent the patient knowing how he really is. Mercury, again, is 
an unnecessary call upon the whole system to make destructive sacrifices for 
the sake of a very small and not important member. Purgatives do no good, 
and exposes the patient to catch cold at the water-closet. On the other hand, 
the application of six to twelve leeches ffive immediate relief. After these 
come ofl", apply a very large poultice, and continue the use of poultices for 
several days. Take care not to allow the application of inrifforating warmth 
by the depressing influence of cold. The poultice must be kept on hot until 
au pain is gone, and the breath can be drawn quite freely ana easily. — Dr. 
T. K. Chambers. ^J^u^o/o Medical and Surgiial JoumaL 



Wounds op the Brain. — M. Flourens has presented to the Academy of 
Sciences a note of a series of experiments perrormed by him for the purpose 
of showing the curability of wounds of the brain, and, what is more, the fa- 
cility with which they are cured. He trepanned the skulls of dogs and rab- 
bits, made a small opening through the dura mater and mto the substanoe 
of the brain, and then put bullets into the wound. These bullets gradually 
penetrated through the cerebral matter by their own weight When the ball 
was small, he found that the whole thickness of the lobe of the brain or of 
the cerebellum might be traversed by it without occasioning any symptom, or 
accident, or disturoance of functions. The fissure made by the passage of 
the ball remains for some time as a canal ; it then closes up and cicatrises. 
In one case of a rabbit, a ball was placed on the posterior part of the cere- 
bellum, immediately above the vital point (Floumes* naud vital). When 
the ball had reached that part, and had exercised a certain degree of pres- 
sure, the animtd died. — Med. Newt, firom Dvh. Med. Press. 
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On the Freqiienoy of Afieoviem And its Omum Ui 
(MUfomia. 



^T A. P. HAYNI^ M. 9*, SAN JPBANCI800. 

^THsfin^MepiowwKUtMatui^xliseiMe succ^aafully," jajts A^ out^qr of ihp 
Hnt PriiMJ^es of Mediciiic^ *<i8 to iMoertf^i^ iw fe asikotsible; Uv3 n«tare of 
the AuetMiuil or iUaotwral<rttera<ipii which i^ui tidben pl^hM in tt&e tjasues of 
tbe par^ ^o^ed. In 4efralt of thi^ knowledge which is so^etuuqe ynat- 
tittvahle, we c«xi only depend upon analogies, drawi^ ^m what we knpw tQ 
be the fact in other oase^ And from pliysiologyt which is a c9xeMi observs^tion 
of the phenoinena reanliing from the Junctions of the different parU in 
beallh." Henoe the study of the history of the causes of disease hi^ alway# 
}me^ OMmdered of pfMraasiount iipportenoe, to js co];cect . widerstandipg of the 
krws which gO¥ern their syniptoms, progress, tevpiination ,and cure. 

Amoo|r the most potent and influential of these (con^dered in the light 
of oause and effect) is certainly the cUpiacteric peculiarities of different lati- 
tudes* and in illustration of this p<npt, ^n well as in the hope eyoking 
ioquixy, we porpoee offering a few remjiriu upon the frequency of Aneurism 
and its causes in California. 

Whether considered in a statistical or hygienic point of view, the common 
oocnrrenoe of these tumors in this latitude renders the sul^'ect of striking 
interest to the pathological student Before attempting to soWe the ques- 
tioD at issue, it may be proper to take a brief review of some of those causes 
which are generally cor^dered as predisposing to the disease in question. 
** The causes of Aneurism," says Erichsen, " may be divided into those 
which pre-dii{X)se to, and those which excite the disease." Among the 
former, he considers ** any change which diminishes tke elastic resiliency of 
the Teseel." Constituted as the bioodTetsels are, of a series of tunics 
or ooats, each with its own peculiar structure, it will readily be seen 
how any cause which interferes with the natural elasticity of such a tube, 
must of necessity give rise to a greater or less disturbance of its healthful 
aetioo. Among the causes which tend to produce this result, most writers 
enumerate age, idiosyncracy or cachexy, and climate. Under the second 
division, or exciting causes, wa find traumatic injuries, strains or blows and 
violent musoular efforts mentioned. It is of the first or jpnfligponng catiset 
only, that our, remarks are applicable. 

Let us first see what is the nature of these changes, and how they are 
produced ? The first and most frequent lesion observed is ** a granular or 
&tty defeneration oocurring in the inner or middle ooats of the artery.** 
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Without entering into any discosaicni of the nature of these ehangea, we paas 
at once to the second pathological state, which it generaDy known as ' a 
plastic deposit, of a fibro-albununoua character." The aeot of this is usually 
in the free surfiwes of the vessel, and m the large arteries. (Eciditen.) 
This deposit is described as "opaque, semi-transpaient and eiastio, and 
attadied to the inner or lining membrane." 

A third state, known as *< cakaflcation," although strictly speaking the 
term is improperly applied, as it possesses none of the true characteiistics of 
bone, completes the series.* These three changes, then, seem to constitute 
the pathological conditions which it giyes rise to, and are prodocti?e of 
aneurismal deyelopments. Two of them, the ** granular" and ** plastic" are 
considered as destrudwe processes, while a fourth condition, wUch is now 
brought into play, and described as a '* conservatiTe process," takes place in 
the outer coat. This consists of a " thickening, indurating or strengthening 
of its tissue, by a deposit of plastic matter." (Erichsen.) Haring thus 
briefly glanced at the pathological conditions that are to be met with, the 
question presents itself, upon what do these changes depend, and by 
what causes are they induced P If we consider aneurism as some writers do^ 
as a state of << retrograde metamorphosLs," or with others, as a ** deprayation 
of healthy assimilation," we only furnish a definition without a soluticm of 
the question — we still stop short of a rational and satisfactory explanation. 
^^ Is it in the prtdi^poting causes that we must look, and to them only do 
I propose to direct attention. Of these we shall notice only two, rii. — 
dmait and occupation, for to their influence, as we shall attempt to show, 
are the two chief causes of aneurism in California due. The causes to which 
we refer are diminished capiUary circtdation and exposure to damp and toei. 
That the first is dependent upon climate, and the second a necessary conse- 
quence of the operations of our mining districts, will appear from the fiscta 
which we propose to adduce. 

We are told (and statistics seem to proye the fact) ** that aneurinn ia a 
disease of cold climates— that in India, China and Africa it is rare, and that 
in England it is much more common than in France." In the Southern and 
Gulf States of our own country, it is also seldom met with, while in Mexico 
and Central America it is almost unknown. « What, then, are the preyailing 
characteristics of the climate of California, and in what do they differ from 
other countries of the same latitude P 

If we lo<^ at the topography of our State, we will find, that between the 
two ranges of mountains which traverse the State from north to south, there 
is a central valley of about nine degrees of latitude and four of l(mgitude 
running in a direction from north to south-east, and embracing the chiefly 
populated portion of the State. 

East of the Sierra Nevada range, where it dirides the county of Tulare 
nearly in its centre, and to the south, embracing San Bernardino, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, and a half of T^ilare, we have an area of nearly one- 



* Soienoe and Art of Surgery. 
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jialf of the State whioh it sparsely populated, with a sandy soil, portions of 
irbkk are snlgeot to orerBow, with a warm and tropical climate. 

We hare no dsto on which to fbond an opinion ; bat from the close simi- 
larity of the dimate to that of Mexico and Lower California, we would sup- 
pose that aneurism was rare in this entire section. Along the coast west of 
the coast range, and extending from Mendocino to the southern extremity of 
the State, we hafe a narrow belt of land, bounded on one side by the ocean, 
and on the other by a range of mountains. This belt of land increases in 
breadth as we go south (for the Sierras and the coast range approxunate 
eadi other, and nearly join when they reach Los Angeles) in which, partly 
from the effisots of the prevailing winds, which blow either from the northr 
west or south-west, and partly from the heavy dews during the dry season, 
the climate is very uniform. 

Let us turn now to the central valley, in which four-fifths of the popula- 
lation is embraced. Here we have, wiUi the exception, perhaps, of a very 
small portion in the extreme north, a climate which is more uniform than 
any similar extent of country we know ot In the winter, except (as we have 
just said) among the high elevation, the degree of cold is one-hidf less than 
in the most Southern States — ^while in the summers, although warm in the 
day, almost mvariably we have cool evenings and nights. 

The average temperature of four-fifths of this immense section of country 
may safely be estimated at not more than 50^ or 60^ the year round. It is 
in tiussection, as we have already said^ that the great body of our popula- 
Ikm is centeied. It is the region for mining, and forming, and agiionltare 
generally* 

In order foUy to appreciate the influence 'of such a climate upon the 
general eonstitvtion of its mhabitants, and indirectly upon the great system 
of the cixculation, of which we are now speaking, let us glance for an instant 
at the general features of that system and the laws which govern its move- 
ments. We have a central propelHng power (the heart) sending by its alter- 
nate systole and dyastole, the current of blood through the entire system, to 
be returned to it by the veins. The venous and arterial radicles are con- 
nected by a third system of vessels (the capUlaries) which play an important 
part in the changes produced by the circulation. In them the flow of blood 
is sbm, imperceptible to the naked eye, and liable at any moment to be accele- 
rated or retarded. In health they permit only a certain kind and amount of 
fluid to pass, while in disease they often refose the transmission of the mi- 
nutest currents. ** The apparatus of the circulation then," is reduced, to use 
the language of Mattencd, ** to a system of canals or tubes forming acomplete 
circle.'^ This apparatus becomes more complicated as we ascend in the scale 
of beings. It becomes complete, when for the executmg of its fonctions, two 
orders of vessels are employed whose structure is very different In one, 
the blood travels from the great trunks towards the smaller, whUe in the 
other it moves in the opposite direction.* If we examine more closely into 



* Mstteneei'f Leotnies, p. 810. 
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tM s(fucluf0 6f QkcM two onrefft tn ^ftt&stn^ We oM. uM il ^^^fy Wid0 dUfcl^ 
ence in thenl Ih th^ trteiidt #^ nbte & middle tety ^UMl ttetdbntte, eOfA- 
jwwd of cseiiiBF flbtefl of s peenm itsturey tafied ** toe yttlow ehuitie tiiBiie*' 
it is <aw teal of tb^ ellutisityi and adds to the fbrde of ptopiMim trfaM 
ibe neilft gife^ to the bloods It b piaocd betwcan the intefual #r naiouB 
eoaC^ and tlie extarmd or oe&ttlar^ Theee tiflaiiea HLewise entetf into the 
fmnation of the waBa or tidea of the reinsi but in them the ''jelkMr dastie 
fiaMe* il leaa obViouk Their ettemal ooat is thin, sttiooUi) rarfitiD|^ md 
iod etteniible * The cqilUaHea eonstitate tbe txttemitiet of tiiiaa two 
i^alemi of tnbea^ and odmplete the ca«lei (Ibid.) 

Let in now 8^ what effect andh a ^^Bteiki cf cimali 6t ttibeft has ntyon the 
eltctll&dng flmd. The first fefliect i^ ft cEittinntion of Velocity. Thti is dtle 
partly ** to the friction against the aides," and partly " to the ninnerons cnrtes 
and the resistatice of the eoltimn pot ih tnotion.** The preasore of the blood 
as b^Un^ated by the htjemodynatnonieter, has been found by numerous etpeiS 
hn^ts, to be ^tial to that (»f n coliitnn of mercury of 146 ttiUemetres; ftnd 
it U ei^bus to remaifc, says Hattencci, *^ that this pi'essnre has Ao relstfon, hi 
d^reht anhnals, to their Weight^ Poisemlle calculated, that at the mdment 
of don th t^ i ibn of the heart, the blood is propelled into the aorta of a man, 
equal to a pressure t>f about 5)lb. troy, suppbsiAg the column of bbod to be at 
restf In ^e capillaries^ the ditulation ako presents points wordry of hoUce, 
Thy saine experimented Ibund that the motion of the blood-giobulei ht these 
Teasels ceased When die heart was rimed or bounds and tint tUs eontbtxed 
only fbr a fbw minutes, on vccomit of their dnninished volume and a kind rf 
contraction of their coats, when the blood ceased to be propellad by the 
hisart By the aid of the mieroscepe he saw an iflUBOfabie layer of aerum 
adherettt to die coats of these teswls, and that the bloed laored tn tiWiMt, 
firmed hf sdt own ti^tmee. He also ezaMived the same Md both In a 
glass capillary tube, and hi the ta^ary Mood-teSMl of a M^ng or dead an^ 
«al, and found it to foHoW the same tows in all eaSM^ ** These ftiets^" mm 
he, ** prove that the blood really drcntotc* in these ttinute ve ss els to a tube 
always tomed in the sakne manner, vk. : of an immovajble and ndhereuft 
Mquid layei^, which is the same as the liquid that flows through it* We 
might extend our notke of theee interesting experiments, tfttt What w« have 
already quoted wiM sufllee for our present purpose. To Iretam, then, frGn 
this digression. It is upon this syAem of vessel that the effects of a cUbh^ 
atfeh hk We have described, and of other caoseswhieh we shall preaentlyMk' 
to, is ptfmaiily shown. The fint resnlt is a diannvtion of cutsneons cfxhala- 
Hon, and the second a retardadon tif this mmute oapttkry drouhidon. This 
tetflrdaltfon tots more or less as a barrier to 1^ general ^ciroalation, and 
reacts npon the arterial system. The ehtstieity of these vessels is called into 
play, and an inci^ased tax is kid (as it wc^) upon Iheir powers. This reflex 
action is finally transmitted to the great central organ, and the coMeqiieBee 



* Mattenooi's Leotnres, p. 824. 

t Mattenooi'f LeotureS, Art. ClrMO^tt^n. 
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K ^v^ 9M mriMtmd fvma of pvopukM k readeted a to c M wy, wfaich gredu- 
afly and bj Uw pemMwrt oontiDiMiioe of tke nme OMse, prodocct a state 
or condition of the delicate Hnnf maoibfaae of tbese Ttsselfl, mbath enda 
Mthar by a nii>tiiie» or (by a well-known law of nature) causae tham to 
naaaoe the dMiactar " of products BtiU lower in tbe scale of orgamiatiop> 
aad girea rise to graiuilar and fotty degeneratioot or plastic deposits." 

We haTe thns &r confined our remariis to the effect of climate alone 
upon the capillary circulation. We now turn, briefly, to consider other, ax- 
citaf eauses^ via*: those embraoad under the general tenn occupation, 
fizpoaore to daa^neas and moisture first attract our notice. Let us for a 
■KNDeiit see wtiat eonatitutes the daily life of the class, who are the usual 
esamp^ of aneurisatk The occupatioa of the miner is too well known to 
require any desoriptioo from is. The most casual obserrer cannot fail to 
ace how unch the powers of life are taxed in his case. If we add to the 
effects of such exposure the violent muscular efibrts of the tunnel, the blast 
and the flume (often waist deep in water whose temperature is nearly that of 
winlerX we will be better able to estimate the efiiscts of a life which thou- 
sands lead. True, he may for a while not feel it, but in time (and that often 
a Imef one) the efiiMt upon his capillary circulation will show itself and the 
amatt s^Uned spot, or the rupture of the delicate lining membrane of an 
arter]Py iacroased and rapidly augmented by a continuance of the cause, will 
riiow itaelf in the form of a pulsating tumor, for which he will seek the aid 
of the smigeoifc We select this class because it is chiefly in them, or those 
eng s g ed in simflar punuits (aa for aa our obsenratioQ has extended), that 
aneurism is genoi^y seem. There is» howcTer, another exciting eauae, 
which is worthy of notice — ^we allude to the free and genial use of aieobol 
in all its forma. There is periiaps a greater amount of general stimulation 
om the Pacifio slope than in any other section of our country. We Hve in 
and ^ excitement, and in no dasa is this more true than in the gambling 
lifo of mining. The efftots of alcoholic atimulanta not only upon the hesrt 
and coroolating apparatus, but upon the brain and nervous system generally 
has been so folly and satisfactorily diown by Dr. Carpenter, in his excellent 
woik, that it is only necessary here to refer to it. Now, although the worii- 
ing man may be benefitted, and doubtless is, by a proper allowance of stim- 
ulant, yet how many are there, especially among us, who combine prudence 
with discretion P Before concluding our remarks, we would say a word in 
regard to thoae sudden ehaoges of temperature whieh occur (e^>eeialiy in 
the interior of our State) al night That a difference between a tempera- 
ture of 110^ or 120o to one of 60o or 65o^ acting upon a system at rest and 
generally in repose, should exert a powerful influence upon the capiUary and 
eotaiieous sorfoce, is not surprising. ''Next to violent exercise, there is 
nothing gives the heart more work to do than a change ef temperature.'' 
Let the physiologist observe the healthy organ, and the physidan examine it 
in a stato of disease, and they will find that the addition or subtraction of 
heat to the aurfooe is acooaqmnied by a longer and stronger stroke, as folt 
e finger, and by a longer and stiwiger eound as heavd by die ear. 
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What is technically called the ** intenral" is shortened, and thus is encroadh 
ed upon the only wink of sleep that indostrioas muscle CTer indulges in. (Dr. 
Chambers.) Paeffie MuL and Surg. JatarnaL 

A local or general congestion thus produced may be either transient and 
innoxious, or permanent and injurious, according to the contmuanoe cS the 
cause, or the prerious state of Uie system. It is a well-known fact that the 
impressibility of the system, and the liability to disease, is greater duxing 
sleep than at other times. Now, as these depresong influences occur at 
times devoted to rest, may it not be oonndered as one of the predisposiDg 
causes to which we have referred? Another feature of our climate is foond 
in its extreme rarity and its positive electrical condition. What inflnenoe 
these conditions may hare upon the animal economy is at present a matter 
<tf doubt That they exert a stimulating influence upon the nerrous system 
is generally conceded ; but berides this, the act of nutrition itself is doubttoss 
accelerated by such an atmosphere. We know that in this process, ** a part 
of the oxygen of the arterial blood disappears, and is replaced by an exoesi 
of carbonic acid in the venous blood ;" in the capillaries << oxygen combines 
with carbon, the product of which is combustion." In an atmosphere highly 
charged with oxygen, this process must be increased in relative proportion* 
Again, since it has been found " that the volume of carbonic add expired is 
smaller than that of the oxygen which has disappeared, we must admt that 
not only the carbon, but even the hydrogen, which forms a part oC the organic 
elements of the blood and the tissues, combines with the oxygea to form 
water."* We might extend our remarks upon the produotioa of animal 
heat and the causes which influenced it, did time or IJm occasion require. 
Enough has been said, however, in the brief glance we have taken, to show 
the influence of a climate like ours upon the great systems of circulation and 
innervation. In concluding our remarks, we must acknowledge to have but 
imperfectly touched upon a subject which seemed to possess some interest in 
the medical history of our young State. Be our conclusions correct or not 
remains to be seen. Such as they are, we submit them with all due defer- 
ence to the consideration of the medical public 

* Animal Ohemiatry. 



Deate from Foreign Boi»ie8 in Intestines.— Dr. Gray exhibited to the 
Bufialo Medical Association, Dec 2, 1862, seven stones and the handles of 
two pocket knives taken from the intestines of a man who had died suddenhr. 
The larjger stones were an inch and a half in their long, by an inch in thetr 
short diameter, and would weigh from one to two ounces each. It was said 
that the man had been in the habit of swallowing such articles as stones, 
knives, swords, etc for several years, for the amusement and astonishment of 
spectators, and for the purpose of obtaining a living by contributions. It 
was supposed, by the stones being found somewhat on the way in passage, 
that they had been swallowed several days; one laree stone was found in Uie 
traverse colon. They had produced deaith by inducmg inflammation. — Biff. 
Med. and Svrj. Journal^ Jan, 1868. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 



BT T. J» FOURGEAUD, H. D. 



L— ORIGIN OP MEDICINE. 



Let qs lift the TeO of long-past ceDtnries, and, through the obscurity which 
SDROonds the earliest periods of the history of our race, endeavor to ascer- 
tain the birth of our sdence. " Its origin," says an elegant French writer 
may be traced to the cradle of mankind — Medicine was bom with pain, 
tba^om with man himselL The feebleness, the nakedness of this pretended 
king of nature, the instinct of self-<preseiTation, the natural impulse to succor 
our fellow-creatures— 4uch were its primary causes. A suffering being — a 
heart moved by pity — ^behold the first patient and the first physician."* 

In the early ages of society, chiefiB, heroes, poets, and above all priests 
exercised an art which augmented their power and gave them consideration 
and importance in the eyes of their people. (See Homer.) The majority 
6f ailtbors ave of opinion that Egypt was the country in which medicine was 
first cnlthated as a distinct science. Her priests, called Partophores,! were 
At the same time her physicians, and their practice is sud by some to have 
ooDSisted principally in magical incantations.} 

Under the Mosaic law, Jewish priests were required to decide upon the 
ezistenoe and nature of certain diseases, such as leprosy, etc. J| and the sacred 
books of the same nation celebrate the knowledge of Solomon as a physician.§ 
Their principal olgeot appears to have been to promote cleanliness and pre- 
sent contagion. 

In China, as elsewhere, the necessity for remedies for the alleviation o 
■oiiBrii^ inseparable from humanity, suggested the employment of medical 
means long before the science was practised as a profession. The Chinese 
have works upon this subject which date three thousand years back, and 
what is very remarkable, they are said to have been written by two of their 

* RereUl^-PariM. Physiologle et Hygidne des hammea livr^s nux travaiu^ 
dal'Mprit. Page 20. 

f'C'^taieiit one esp^oe de prdtres ainsi appel^s parce qa'ils portaient de longs 
BaoSMUz on paroe qa'ila seiraient IL porter le lit de V^nas, en oertains joom de 
fltrCmonlee. Ces pastophdres 6taient prinoipalement cenz qni pratiquaient la 
w^eeine en Bgypte."— Le Glerc. Hist, de la U6d„ Uv. 1. chap. 5. 

X The worde iucaniation and charm appear to have been derived from the ancient 
praetiee of caring diseases by poetry and music. — Oarxen. 

1 Leriticas. Chap, xii— xir— xv. 

2 Josephas informs us in his " Antiquities of the Jews — lib., vili.xshap. 2, p. 6,) 
that Solomon discovered a plant efficacions in the core of epilepsy, and that he 
employed the aid of a ohann or spell for the purpose of assisting its virtues. 
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first Sorereigiis — (Chin-nong and Hoang-tL) If we may beliere some his- 
torians, this people had a work on ADatomy 2700 years B. C, entitled Nun 
Kim. 

The origm of medieuie JOiong ike Greeks is obso uw d hf fable and myth- 
ology. The introduction of the sdence was attributed by them to Apollo, 
who was a mystic representation of the sun. Hence, as the eye of the 
world, he is reputed to haw been the God d[ Divination. The centaur 
Chiron, bom in Thessaly, (a countiy xenowned for its breed of horses and 
probably an expert equestdan,) lived about the thirteenth century B. C. We 
know but little of him. He is said to have dwelt in a cav^ of Mount Pelion, 
and to have instructed in medicine iiie Argonauts and the heroes who were 
engaged in the siege of Troy. Next comes ^sculapins — ^by some regarded aa 
the son of Apollo, by others as the ifitdple of Chiron, but the Phenidans con- 
tended that he was a pupil of Hermes.* .£sculapiu8, according to tiie custom 
df the time, was deified for the services he had rendered to humanity. H3gda 
and Panacea, his pretended sisters, shared the homage offered at his altars.t 

At this epoch and probably for two or three centuries after, medicine was 
limited to the art of healing wounds and nlcers. Internal maladies were 
considered as evidences of celestial wrath; and were treated principally by. 
soperstitious practices. 

However, several beverages, supposed to possess medicinal virtues were 
in use):, among them the famous ^eperUfu\\ ccdebratedby Homer, as brought 
from Egypt by Helen. It is supposed to have been a mixture of opium, and 
was used only for wounds and as a sedative in cases of violent emotion. For 
a long time, however, Tarious therapeutic means, discovered either by in- 
stinct, accident, or by an .imitation of natural phenomena, had been in use 
among the Egyptians, from whom the Greeks derived their first knowledge 
of the arts and their first religious customs ; but it was not until a much 
later period that blood-letting, baths, vomits and purgatives formed a part 
of Greek medidne. 



•fiwrmesisr^facclMlasthelathwof soiMMesinBgsn^t. It is Mid 4k«t he-had 
all his knowlfidge in medioine engraved in iiierqglyphios on pilUus whieh to«fc bis 
name. The pain of death was infliotod on phjsioians who in their pcsAtice deedailed 
from his precepts. 

f The practice of iBsculapioB was exceedingly simple. (See the opinions of 
Plato, quoted by Sprengel in his His. of Med.) According to mythology he was so 
successfol and saved the lives of so many persons that Plato became jealous of him 
and caused Jupiter to sentence him to death. 

X According to Homer, Machaon having been seriously wounded, Nestor j^ave 
him a mixture of wine, cheese, onions and flour.— On. ch. zi, v. 630. 

U Homer represented the Nepenthe as a medicine which dissipated grief, soothed 
angry feelings into tranquility, and steeped in oblivion all the woes .and sorrows 
of man. It was mmgled with wine. — (Odyssey, book iv, verse 220.) Hanj dis- 
cussions have arisen among the learned with regard to the nature of this precious 
substance. Some, with Pliny, have believed it to be the Inula Helenium, so called 
ft'om Helen ; others, with Galen, have pronounced it to be Bugloss, (Anchuaa Offi- 
cinalis;) whiU others had supposed it to be coffee. A far greater Lumber, however, 
believe it to be opium. 
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Until the sixth century B. C, the science was practised only by the pre* 
tended descendants of .£sculapius, who carefully concealed its secrets.* 
The temples of Epidaurus, Pergaraus, Rhodes, Cos, Cnidnosf and others, 
were erected by them in honor of the pretended God ; and the ministers at 
bis altars were called Asclepiades. They carefully recorded on Totive tablets 
and on the walls and pillars of their respectiye temples the histories of the 
cores that had been effected in them i thus transmitting to their successors 
the results of their obseryations. They pretended to be guided in their prae- 
tioe by oracles, dreams, etc., making the people belieye that they possessed 
sopematural power and that they were in communication with their Cbds.^ 

Such was the state of medicine when Thales of Miletus, who flourished 
mt the commencement of the sixth century B. C, first induced the Greeks to 
exambe the phenomena of nature for themselves. He also taught them 
the elements of the physical and physiological sciences. Unfortunately, this 
noble genius and his distinguished followers devoted themselves, from the 
first, to researches into questions of an insoluble nature. Instead of observ- 
ing and collecting facts, they abandoned themselves to the conceptions of 
imagination, and to hypotheses on the nature of God and that of the soul, 
and blending their philosophy with medicine, they made the first step into 
that lab3rrinth of error in which so many splendid geniuses have been lost. 
Led away by ideas of unity, which have since so often misguided the system- 
atists of all countries, they attributed the phenomena of the universe to a 
single principle. Pythagoras solved difficulties by referring them to the 
doctrine of critical days and the influence of numbers ; Democritus by refer- 
ence to his atoms ; Heraclitus to his four elements. ** Thus," says Cabanis, 
** medicine derived evil as well as good from the early philosophers, for 
although they rescued it from the chaotic darkness in which it wandered, it 
was only to heap upon it the wildest and most hazardous hypotheses." 

But while medicine was thus diverted from its legitimate object by the 
dreams of the early Greek philosophers, the Asclepiades were accumulating 
in the secret recesses of their temples those precious materials which must 
ahrajTS form the true and certain basis of the science. Experience, then ai 
now, prevaUed over all the theories of the learned, and led to the study 

• One of their Uws sajs express' 7 ; " Sacred things cannot be revealed to other 
tlian the elect, and must not be confided to the profane until they have been initiated 
into the mysteries of the science./ 

f According to Plutarch thej erected their temples on high grounds with a fine 
exposure. The air respired in them was naturally pure fh>m their elevated location ; 
and was rendered still mor^ salubrious by the woods which encompassed them.— 
(Cabanis, Revolutions of Med. Sciences.) The patients weie not allowed te die in 
the temples, and when symptoms threatening to prove fatal made their appearance, 
they were conveyed thence to some convenient situations in the neighborhood.^ — 
(Moir, History of Medicine, page 11.) 

i The priests were of course the interpreters of the dreams. Sometimes the 
guardians of the temples, who had rooms in the neighborhood, dreamt fbr the 
patients, when they supposed they had not suflieieat faith. 
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of obseryatioDS collected in the temple of Cnidnos and Cos ; the last of which 
claimed the honor of sending forth the illustrious Hippocratw— justly styled 
« the Father of Medicine." 

n. — HIPPOCRATES. 

Each profession, each art, each science has its chief, its hero, its bene- 
factor. Radiant stars ^ — shedding their light far down the path of ages. 
Their immortal names have become identified with their vocations, their glory 
with the glory of their countries. 

Medicine was yet in its infancy, when a man appeared of bold and pene- 
trating genius, and at his advent ignorance, superstition and the subtleties 
of philosophers disappeared. He found a chaos of undigested matter, and 
in its place he left medicine in the shape of a science. To accomplish thit*. he 
had every thing to do — and did every thing --or at least as much as any- 
individual that succeeded him. 

This truly great man was Hippocrates, a descendant of the sacred family 
of the Asclepiades, bom, according to Soranus, in the eightieth Olympiad.* 
(450 years B. C.) 

Hippocrates separated medicine from philosophy — he proscribed the 
application of the false principles of physics and the hypotheses which served 
as an explanation for all the phenomena of the universe, even before exami. 
nation — ^he showed that observation is the only guide to those truths, which 
nature permits the human mind to reach — that it alone should furnish the 
general principles in which are embraced the greatest possible number of 
fjEU^ts and that in fine, all that is inferred as the consequence of principles 
admitted a priori^ however probable, should be rejectetl as destitute of 
proof.t 

Hippocrates has left us a master-piece which {excitesf our surprise and 
admiration,]: when we remember the remote age in which it was written. 
How much exactitude in his aphorisms ! How much precision in all his 
works ! And if one demands how he arrived at so much exactitude, preci- 
sion and knowledge, let him interrogate the immortal books, and he will 
find with what care this sreat man avoided an exclusive faith in any one 
system, choosing what he deemed good and rejecting what was bad in each 
of them. 1 bus, Hippocrates was not only the Father of Medicine, but 



* He was the son of Heraclides and Praxithea, and according to the genealogies 
of the Ascelpiades, the seventeenth in desoentfrom ^sculapius. The name of Hip- 
pocrates belonged to sereral of that family ; the one whose history we are tracing 
was Hippocrates II. It is remarkable that no correct history of the life of so dis- 
tinguished a man has been transmitted to posterity. 

f " Sa philosophic se distlnguait de celle de tons les anciens Grecs, en ce qu'il 
ne haiardait aucnne conclusion qu^apr^s avoir recueilli une quantity suffisante d'ob- 
servations. — Sprengel. His. de la Med. t. i. p. 297. 

P*Jq ne connais aucun 6crit d*homme que je regarde avec autant d'honneor et 
d'amour.'' — Montaigne, (speaking of Hippocrates.) 
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the founder ofthe Eclectic school * 

Though Hippocrates discovered the true path in medicine, he did not 
always «dhere to it Let us not, however, hastily condemn him, but remem- 
ber that we, of the present day — 2300 years after his time, with all our 
pretensions f^ observation, with all our boasted progress, are ourselves far 
horn being examples of perfect consistency. It must also be recollected that* 
at that epoch, anatomy was in its infancy, that physiology was comparatively 
ucknown, and -that Materia Medica consisted almost entirely of the vegeta- 
ble substances of Greece. 

Some of the most ardent admirers of Hippocrates, wishing to sustain 
that he was ignorant of nothing connected with medicine, have pretended 
that he had a perfect knowledge of anatomy, and that the circulation of the 
blood was not unknown to him. Bat Le Clerc proves on the contrary, that 
both in anatomy and physiology, he was but little if at all superior to hit 
contemporaries, f 

We have already said that Hippocrates had the glory of separating 
medtcme from philosophy. A just appreciator of systems a priori, he aban- 
doned them to others, who gave themselves to the guidance of imagination, 
and he established the natural sciences on their true basis. '* Before all," 
said he, " our senses should be exercised, reason comes after, for reason is 
onty a kind of recollection of facts which observation has made known to 
us." ** Reflection supported by observation conducts to truth, but if based 
on reasoning merely hypothetical and probable, it leads into impracticable 
paths." 

A glance at his numerous writings is sufficient to prove that he pro- 
ceeded according to the experimental method — that he was independent of 
all systems — in a word, that his great mind even had glimpses of the theory 
which Bacon piomulgated two thousand years after. 

Hippocrates was the founder of the sympathetic doctrine. His precepts 
on hygiene are still consulted with great benefit. His treatise, *' de aeri, 
•qms et lods" is a master-piece of ancient medicine. In his work on epi- 
demics, he examined separately the facts which came within the sphere of 

* In reading the writings attributed to Hippocrates, many of which are accord- 
ing to historians, the works of several men, commentators agree in remarking the 
snecessive imprint of the doctrines of Pythagoras, Thales, Empedocles, Democritns 
and Plato. It maj also bo observed that all founders of sects, from Galen to 
Broussais flaim as their authoritj him whom all agree in calling '' The divine 
Tather of Medicine.'' Solidism, humoralism, the doctrine of the elements and of tlxe 
gases are all to be found in his pages. Are not these striking proofs of the Eclectio 
eharacter of the works of Hippocrates ? 

f Owing to the custom of the time which required that the dead should be buried 
with the utmost celerity and decency, with the exception of Osteology, the know- 
ledge of Hippocrates on the human structure was undoubtedly very scant. How- 
ever, it appears that, like Empedocles, he dissected the bodies of the lower animals, 
(monkeys, etc.) It is very certain that he had no correct idea of what we call 
muscles. He confounded the veins with the arteries. His notions on the nervous 
system were still more obscure. 
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medicine, he collected them according to their analogies of cause, progress, 
tendency and termination, and expressed them in general aphorism^.* 

He first showed the necessity and importance of considering age, sex, 
temperaments, hahits, etc 

Hippocrates regarded the^uidt or humon as the prinoipa I seat of all 
disease. They were four m namher- blood — ^phlegm — ^yellow and black 
bile — and these in combination with the four elements, whose qualities were 
heaV—cold — moisture — and drjmess, he beliered, had a tendency to produce 
the four temperaments in man. But though he admitted the theory of 
Empedocles on the elements, and acknowledged his belief in their sympathetic 
power orer the humors of the body, he attached not an unlimited importanoe 
to them, and even declared in his treatise, *' de Prisca Medicina,** that the 
theory of Empledocles was insufRcient. Generally, the pathological views 
of Hippocrates are just and of high authority, and, though his theory of dis- 
eases, formed on the alteration of humors in the human economy is frequently 
hypothetical, it is far from being like that of the Dogmatists who succeeded 
him, a theory purely imaginary, for it was based on a certain collection of 
fkcts.t To this We owe the existence of the Humoral school which goTemed, 
almost exclusively, all sects and theories, until the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. 

Hippocrates divided febrile dis eases into four stages ; the commencement, 
the increase, the acme and the decline ; giving the term crisis to any sudden 
yet settled mutation either for better or worse. In diseases of extreme vio- 
lence, this crisis may take place as early as the fourth day ; in acute ones it 
happens on the seventh, eleventh or fourteenth. Diseases are chronic when 
they extend beyond sixty days. 

Hippocrates was not unacquainte d with the doctrine of Metastasis. He 
is also regarded as the inventor of the art of prognosticating, and his obser- 
vations were so clear as regards symptoms, that hardly anything escaped him. 
He applied kU ear to the cheit, and rued pe'eu8$ionX to ascertain from 
sounds the presence or absence of fluids. 

* There has been mach disoassion as reji^ards the aathooticity of the various 
treatises which bear the name of Hippocrates. Those recognised a? andonbtedlj 
genaine, are— the Epidemics, books first and third ; the Prognostics ; the Aphorisms > 
OS Diet in Acute Diseases : on Woands of the Head ; and on Air, Water and Soils. 

t ** Hippocrates, in his pathology, gave less attention to the proximate than the 
remote causes of disease. Though he admitted the theory of the four elementary 
humors, he very seldom made it serve to explain the causes of maladies ; and when 
he did so, it was always in an obscure and indirect manner. Few speculations ara 
found in his writings on the essence of diseases." — Sprengel. Histoire de la Med«> 
cine, t. 1, p. 311. 

{ He ascertained by suocussion (Id est, by giving the body one or more slight 
shakes) the existenoe of a fluid in the thorax. He was also the first who applied 
the ear to the chest, but this method was soon forgotten by his snecessors and not 
practiced to any extent by himself. Indeed, in his several works he merely says a 
few words respecting it, and certainly not enough to diminish the glory of Lasnnee 
as its true discoverer. The same remark is applicable to the father of medicine in 
regard to perousslen ; he had some glimpses of it ; but to Avenbmgger is due the 
merit of ita application to the diseases of the chest. 
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BeK«nng that ** nature was the first of phjsioians,'' and that her effi>rt8 
ahnost always tend to cure, he placed in her the greatest confidence. It is 
for tins reason that he is censured by some for inactivity in his treatment 
However, vomits, purgatives, diuretics, astringents, etc, as far as they were 
known at that period, were fireely used by him, as well as the lancet Hig 
attention was not confined to the alleviation or cure of internal diseases < 
in surgery he was infinitely superior to his predecessors. 

What a brilliaat destiny Hippocrates bequeathed to the science for which 
he had done so much I And who can say what medidne would have now 
been, had his successors wisely adhered to his admirable precepts on observa- 
tion and experience, instead of wandering century after century, in vagaries 
and subtleties — following only the most objectionable parts of his theories P 
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On Diseases of the Chest, including Diseases of the Heart and Great 
Vessels ; their Pathology, Physical Diagnosis, Symptoms and Treat- 
ment By Henr3r William Fuller, M. D., Cantab. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London ; Physician to St George's Hospital, etc. 
London : John Churchill, 1862. pp. 703. For sale by H. H. Bancroft 
& Co., Montgomery street, San Francisca 

Ik our last number, we announced among other works of importance, a 
Tolttme on the Diseases of the Chest, by Dr. Fuller — a book of great excel- 
lence, contfdning many original views. While the author has availed himself 
of the labors of his predecessors, (not indiscriminately, as is too often the 
case, but with superior judgment,) he has added much from his own observa- 
tion and experience. Thus the explanation of the mechanism and the true 
significance of tegophony, and of the sundry other abnormal sounds, is at 
variance with that which is generally received ; but in this, and in every 
other instance, the author carefully states the ground on which his opinion 
rests, leavnig it for future observers and experimentalists to determine their 
real value. We regret not to be able at present to give a synopsis of the 
whole volume, especially of the important chapters on consumption, and of 
that portion of the book which is devoted to the consideration of diseases of 
the heart and great vessels. The following seleciion from this valuable 
work gives the views entertained by the author on intrathoracic tumors. 
It is particulariy interesting for the differential diagnosis whish is ad- 
mirably ^ven. 

^ In the sections devoted to percussion and auscultation frequent reference 
was made to the signs produced by intra-thoracic tumors, and the subject 
was partially mooted again when tuberculous enlargement of the bron- 
chial ghmds was under discussion. It may be desirable, however, to 
point out more distinctly what can and what cannot be done towards their 
rijft grp naia and treatment 
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It should be premised that tumors in the chest are either aneurismal or 

Produced by morbid growths, usually of a malignant or scroihlous character, 
lalignant tumors are sometimes attached to the parietes of the chest, but 
more commonly like aneurism, they are developed in the mediaitina, and 
ordinarily take their origin in the glandular structures. The nature of the 
growth has little influence on the symptoms produced, for th^ phenomena 
are not peculiar to any special form of aij«ease, but are referable to the inter- 
ference with the respiration and circulation produced by the pressure of the 
tumor on the surrounding parts. Thus the physical signs and general symp- 
toms vary not only with the seat of origin of the tumor, but with its size, tie 
direction in which it enlarges and the nature of the organs on which it con- 
sequently exerts pressure. 

The physical signs are of two kinds, viz., those which indicate the pres- 
ence of consolidation and those which bespeak pressure on the adjacent 
structures. When the tumor is attached to the parietes, or occupies the an- 
terior portion of the chest, there will be intense dulness on percussion in 
the region of the tumor and strongly marked parietal resistance ; weakness, 
or abftence, or some modification of the respiratory sounds ; and, according 
as the tum(}r is large or small, and of an inelastic or of a vibratile nature, 
there will be increase or absence of vocal resonance and vocal fremitus, and 
increased transmission or otherwise of the sound of the heart. But the 
signs of pressure will be even more impor.aht. The intercostal spaces may 
bulge under the influence of the pressure from within, and even the bony 
structures, sush as the ribs, the sternum, and the clavicles, may ^dually 
wear away until perforation takes place, and the tumor presents itself ex- 
ternally. Indeed, circumscribed pulsation is often felt, and with it a thrill 
transmitted from the heart or large vessels. The heart may be pushed out 
of its place, or the aorta may be compressed, occasioning systolic murmur ; 
or the innominate or subclavian arteries may be pressed uoon, and innomi- 
nate and subclavian systolic murmurs thus produced, and tie corresponding 
carotid and radial pulses more or less weakened j or the superior vena cava 
may be compressed or surrounded by the tumor, in which case the venous 
circulation is interfered with, so that distension of the Jugular, subclavian, 
axillary, and other veins occurs, tortuous and swollen veins show themselves 
superficially on the chest and abdomen, oedema commences in the face, neck, 
and arm, and upper part of the body, and ultimately the patient becomes 
drowsy from congestion of the brain and the stagnation of the blood in the 
venous sinuses of the dura mater ; or the pulmonary artery may be subjected 
to pressure, which may induce a systolic pulmonary murmur, dyspnoea conse- 
quent on a deficiency in the supply of blood to the lungs, and intense con- 
gestion in the whole venous system ; or the pulmonary veins may be more 
especially subjected to pressure, whereby dyspnoea, haemoptysis, oedema of 
the lungs, and hydroihorax, will be produced j or the inferior cava may be 
pressed upon, and congestion of all the abdominal organs produced, which 
results in distension of the veins of the lower extremities, and ultimately 
leads to ascites and oedema of the legs and thighs ; or the bronchi may be 
pressed upon and irritated, so thai increased mucous secretion is induced, 
and r&les, ronchi, and prolonged expiration result ; yet further, the bronchi 
may even be perforated by the pressure, and hseraoptysis, and violent, spas- 
modic, ringing cough producea ; or the lung itself may be seriously en- 
croached upon and deprived of air by the long continuance of pressure, until 
respiration ceases to be heard over the part, and percussion elicits intense 
dulness ; or the tumor may give rise to excessive local irritation, and pleurisy, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, or even gangrene may be set up. When the tumor 
occupies the central and posterior portions of the chest, the dulness on per- 
cussion is seldom so marked as in tne former instances, and may not be per- 
ceptible on gentle percussion, though it is brought out by a forcible stroke. 
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The auscultatory signs are Tery yariable, being modified by the size and 
physical nature of Uie tumor, and by its precise relation to the surrounding 
organs and the walk of the chest.' Sometimes the breathing is weak or 
almost absent, either locally or even an entire side, and vocal resonance and 
vocal fremitus are also absent ; but not unfrequently, when the trachea or 
the larger bronchi are pressed upon, the percussion note is of a tubular or 
amphoric character ; the breathing, instead of being weak or absent, may be 
intensely loud and tubular, the expiratory sound prolonged, the vocal fremi- 
tus and vocal resonance increased, and the cardiac sounds transmitted far 
beyond their usual Kmit. If the phrenic and the vagi nerves or the pulmo- 
nary plexus are pressed upon by the tumor, disturbance occurs in the respi- 
ration ; whilst, if the recurrent nerve is implicated, aphonia or some other 
modification of the voice is induced. If, as often happens, the oesophagus is 
pressed upon, dysphagia is the inevitable result, and if it is perforated haema- 
temesis may occur ; if the thoracic duct were compressed, emaciation would 

Sroceed with extreme rapidity ; if the trachea is subjected to pressure, stri- 
ulous breathing and weakness of voice are induced, the cough, which is 
paroxysmal, is either very weak or else loud, shrill, and clanging, and the 
expectoration is often streaked with blood. The trachea, the bronchi, the 
pulmonary arterj*, the oBSophagus, and other structures, are liable to be per- 
forated by the tumor. 

The general symptoms of intra-thoracic tumor possess little of a dis- 
tinctive character. A tumor may long exist in the chest without ginng rise 
to any notable symptoms, and the patient may not be aware of its presence 
until its development has led to pressure on the surrounding structures. 
Then occurs pam, which is variable in amount, and is sometimes altogether 
absent* but which, when constant, as it often is in the spine, at the junction 
of the neck and back, is a symptom of grave significance ; dyspnoea, fre- 
quently influenced by posture ; wheesing and stridor, more or less distinctly 
marked, and peculiarly so with the expiration ; cough of a paroxysmal char- 
acter, peculiarly weak or else loud, ringing, and of a metallic quality; ex- 
pectoration, which for a lonc^ time is Mmply catarrhal, or else consists of 
clear, gelatiniform mucus, which may subsequently become blood-tinged or 
more or less largely mixed with blood; palpitation; frequent attacks of 
giddiness and fainting ; excessive restlessness during the day and want of 
sleep and slight wandering at night. Oftentimes the patient is able to ob- 
tain repose in one position only — the posture which happens, by force of 
fravity, to relieve the suffering organ from the pressure of the tumor. Thus, 
e sometimes sits erect in bed ; or remains day and night in an arm-chair, 
afraid to go to bed ; or, sitting erect, he may lean towa**ds one side or the 
other ; or he may lie down in bed comfortably on one side, though the least 
attempt to move on to the other will induce violent spasmodic cough and a 
sense of impending suffocation ; or again, he may lean forward, with his el- 
bows resting on his knees and his head supported by his hands. In addition 
to these symptoms, there may be inequality or entire absence of the pulse at 
one or hoth wrists, dysphagia, haematemesis, aphonia, distension of the super- 
ficial veins, and oedema of the trunk or limbs, according as the tumor presses 
on one organ or another, as was pointed out when the physical signs were 
under discussion. 

There are four circumstances which will sometimes enable us to arrive 
approximately at a decision as to whether a tumor in the chest is aneurismal, 
malignant, or scrofulous. The first is the existence of aneurism or malig- 
nant, or scrofulous disease elsewhere in the body. The second is that when 
the tumor is aneurismal it is seldom accompanied by local inflammation, and 
that a murmur may be sometimes heard in a distant part of the chest, al- 
though none exists in the region of the heart ; or a loud murmur may exist 
in both flituationg, but may be lost or almost inaudible at intermediate points. 
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The third ii that the symptoms induced by the psessiire -of an aaeunsmal 
tumor are apt to be extremely Tariable. A diseiUed mass, i^ther malig- 
nant, »crofulouB, or fibrous, having broad and firm adheaioiMi in the cheat — 
arisinff, that is, from a broad, extended surface, as such masses do aknost in- 
Tariably — would not be influenced by change of posture sufficiently to effect 
any material diminution in the amount of pressure, whether on the spine, 
the oesophagus, the bronchi, or other parts ; whereas, an aneuriamal tomor, 
arising, as it often does, from a narrow base, and attached only to a vessel 
which admits of considerable motion, may have its position altered consider- 
ably by gravity alone, so that the suffering organ may be relieved by change 
of posture, and the symptoms r^rable to pressure may be miugated. The 
fourth is one to which attention was first directed by Dr. George Budd,* viz., 
that when the tumor is cancerous it is more apt than in Uxe other cases 
to be accompanied by local symptoms of an inflammatoro nature, a circum- 
stance which he explains by stating that malignant groths often involve 
the root of the lung and iinplicate or destroy the greater part of the nerves 
which supply such organ. The result is that the nutrition of the lung is inr 
terfered with and inflammation is set up, just as inflammatory destruction of 
the eyeball ensues after division of the nSftn nerve within the cranium. 

It is not diflicult to distinguish intra thoracic tumors from the effect of 
phthisis, pneumonia, and pleurisy, though, in the absence of a careful phys- 
ical examination of the chest, mistakes of this kind have been made 
Thus intra-thoracio tumors may produce modifications of the percussion 
sound, the respiratory sounds, and the vocal resonance, analogous to thos^, 
which accompany phthisis ; and may also give rise to rttles and rnonchi, which 
are not distinguishable from those which are met with in that disease.* But 
the probability is that in the former case the abnormal phenomena irAuld be 
confined to one side of the chest, whereas in phthisis they almost always exist 
in both ; that the course which the disease has run would not tally with that 
which phthisis ordinarily pursues $ and that, in character and intensity, the 
general symptoms would not correspond with those which would be expect- 
ed at the particular stage of the tubercular disorder ;Which the physical 
signs would appear to indicate. The aphonia, which results from preissure 
on the recurrent nerve, may still further complicate the case, and cause it 
to simulate laryngeal phthisis ; but the voice, tnough weak, or even whisper- 
ing, will not be materially altered in tone, whereas, in laryngeal phthisis, it 
would not only be weak, but thoroughly hoarse, harsh, and altered in char^ 
acter. The only case in which any doubt ought to arise is when a mass of 
enlarged bronchial elands excites symptoms of pressure coincidently with the 
symptoms of phthisis, and even then the evidence of intra-thoracic pressure, 
interpreted through the agency of the tubercular disease in the lungs, ought 
to indicate the existence and the nature of the intra-thoracic tumor. 

With regard to pneumonia, its whole course is so unlike that of an intr»- 
thoracic tumor that there is no possibility of the two diseases being con- 
founded, unless the patient being not seen until all active symptoms have 
subsided. Even then the absence of the wide-spread tubular breathing 
and increased vocal fremitus and vocal resonance which characterise pnen- 
monia, and, on the other hand, the presence of intense dulness on percussion 
and of haemoptysis and red, gelatiniform expectoration, together with en- 
largement of the side, and the existence of the signs resulting from the 
pressure and ulceration which usually accompany intra-thoracic tumors, ought 
to leave little doubt as to the true nature of^the disorder. 

The symptoms produced by chronic i)leurisy, especially when it is cir- 
cumscribed, are somewhat more perplexinff, but ought to be unraveled 
without much difficulty. The intensity of the duhiess on percussion may 

• ICed.-Ohir., Trmas., voL xlii. 
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aot Tary greatly lb tbe two cases, ndther may the limits of the dulness be 
altered materially by change of posture, and in both oases the vocal fremitus 
and Tocal resonance may t^ anninilated ; but in chronic pleurisy the enlarge^ 
ment of the side will be uniform, the intercostal spaces will often be convex, 
flnctoation wiH be perceptible in them, and there will not be enlargement of 
the superficial veins of the chest or other signs referable to circumscribed 
preaaore, whereas, in the case of intra-thoracic tumor, the side, if altered in 
nmn, will be irregularly enlai^ed, there will be no intercostal fluctuation, 
aigna of circamacribed pressure will almost certainly present themselves, 
there will usually be found some spots within the area or dulness, where the 
percusaioD sound is not completely gone or where the hollow breathing sound 
18 still to be heard, which could not well be if liquid were the cause of dulness, 
and there will often be hsemoptysis and red or colorless, gelatiniform, mucous 
expectoration. 

Of course, if intra-thoracic tumor co-exists with chronic pleurisy, and the 
pleuritic efiusion be on the same side as the tumor, the diagnosis is more 
diffiouit-^tbe more so when the early history of the disease is wanting. 
But if the signs produced by pressure on the intra-thoracic organs are 
present, it is certain that some intra-thoracic tumor exists, and the proba- 
bihty will be that the pleurisy is a mere accidental complication, excited by 
the irritation of the tumor. 

The causes and modes of death in these cases of intra-thoracic tumors 
are various. In most instances the patient lingers on, the sense of oppres- 
^OQ and the distress of breathing gradually increasing, until at length the 
appetite fedls, he becomes wretchedly thin and worn out by want of sleep, 
and, oppressed with anasarca, he sinks thoroughly exhausted. But some- 
times he gradually succumbs in consequence of the interference with the 
respiration induced by pressure on the par vagum or on the ])hrenic nerve 
<»r on the pulmonary plexus, or by obstruction of the puhnonary arter}* ; or 
he sinks rapidly from hemorrhage resulting from perforation of the pul- 
monary artery or one of the larger vessels, or, in the case of an aneuris- 
Dial tumor, from the giving way of the aneurismal sac ; or be is cut off 
by pneumonia, aometimes followed by gangrene resulting from pressnre of 
the morbid mass ; oe he dies suddenly from spasm of the glottis, mduced by 
preeaure on the recurrent nerve. 

The treatment is necessarilv of a palliative nature, and when the disease 
is far advanced our utmost etforts are of little avail, even to give tempo- 
rary relief ; but in the earlier stages much good may be effected by reme- 
dies calculated to tranquilise the circulation and regulate the secretions, 
as also by dry cupping, blisters, poultices, opiate and iodine lotions, and 
other local applications, which have the effect of subduing pain, relieving 
local inflammation, and producing absorption of the inflammatory matters 
wldch have been effused. 



hogtcof Medical akd Subgical Jocenal.— Dr. Jas. C. White baa been 
associated with Dr. Abbot in the editorship of this excellent journal. 



Pekmanoanate of Potassa as a Deodorkeb.— Dr. Pmcus states tha 
the odor left on the hands after making autopsies may be immediately v^ 
moved by means of permangamate of potassa. 
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BookQ BeoeivecU 



The Principles and Practice of Obstetrigb. By Ouoning S. Bedford 
A.M., M.D. Third edition, careftilly rerised and enlarged. New 
York : Wm. Wood & Co. 1863. For sale by A. Roman ^ Co.^ 417 
aitd 419 Montgomery street 

A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Midwifert : including 
the Diseases of Pregnancy and Parturition, and the attentions required 
by the Child from birth to the period of Weaning. By P. Caxeauz, 
Member of the Imperial Academy of Medicine, etc. Third American, 
translated from the Sixth French edition. By Wm. B. Bulloek, M.D. 
Philadelphia : Lindsay & Blakiston. 1863. For sale by A. Romaii & 
Co., Nos. 417 & 419 Montgomery street, San Francisco. 

These two standard works on Midwifery shall receife otur early attentioB. 



Health op San Francisco.— There were 192 interments during the month 
of March — ^being 41 more than for the previous nu)DtlL 114 were buried iy 
the Lone Mountain, of which 15 were under three years ; 71 ih the Roman 
Catholic, of which 20 were under three years, and 7 in the Jewish Cemetenea. 
The principal causes of death are recorded as follow : Consumption, 27 • 
Diseases of the Heart, 5 ; Inflammation of the Lungs, 6 ; Typhoid and 
Typhus Ferers, 6 ; Erysipelas, 2 j Dysentery, 1 j Apoplexy, 8 ; Dropsy, 2 • 
Paralysis, 3 ; Brain Diseases, 2 ; Croup, 1 ; Dentition^ 1 ; Convulsions, 1 ; 
Marasmus, 1 j Cancer, 1 ; Suicides, 2 ; Still-born, 10, etc. 



We would call the attention of the Profession to the Card of J. Charriere 
of Paris, which appears in our advertising pages. It will be seen that Mr, 
H. P. Wakelee, Druggist, Montgomery street, has been appointed ao!h 
agent for Oalifomia for the sale of all the instruments manufactured by M^ 
Charriere. Mr. Wakelee will be happy to supply complete catalogues, con- 
taining explanations m detail* to such of oi<r professional friends aamay 
be desirous of purchasing. 
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Wasting ' Palsy— Paralysis of Bell and Cruveilhier, 

The confusion arising from the various names assigned to' this form of para- 
lysis is very great. Dr. .Roberts, in his excellent monograph,* adopts the 
term "W5.8ting jialsv, as short and convenient, and expressing its most remark- 
able feature ; at tfie same lime suggesting that it should be called by the 
name of Cruveilhier ; but it would appear that that of Sir Charles Bell 
Bhould, injustice, be added. As in the previous cases, the attempts to name 
the disease by its clinical or pathological characters, have been quite unsuc- 
cessful, the features that were used for the purpose having been proved by 
increased experience not to be constantly present. Thus Aran calls it 
" atrophic musculaire progressive," and Duchenne " atrophic musculaire avec 
transformation graisseuse,'' and Sandahl .'combines both characters in his 
name, calling it *• atrophia muscularis paralysans, adiposa, progressiva," a 
Dame rather inconvenient for common use, in addition to its being inappro- 
priate, from its now being well established that, though the muscles generally 
undergo fatty degeneration, there are cases in which there is no transforma- 
tion into fat, and that the atrophy is not necessarily progressive. 

In this Journal, and in the iJublin Hospital Gazette, cases presenting 
acme poiuts of importance have been published by Dr. Reade and Dr. 
Banks, proving, amongst other things, that the disease is not always pro- 
gressive. Dr. Reade's t was that of a young man, nineteen years of ace, 
who had been suffering from the disease for eighteen months. Wbenne 
■tripped his body to the waist, he exhibited neck, chest, and arms, to Uie 
elbow-joints, reduced to a most abject degree of emaciation, such as is seen 
pervading the whole frame of those who have undergone wasting disease. 
The emaciation— «the decadence of muscular fibre together with the tegu- 
inentary covering — was perfectly symmetrical, muscle for muscle, on each 
ade of the median line, both on the anterior and posterior aspect of. the 
trunk ; the greater and lesser pectoral muscles were little more dense than 
the strongest brown wrapping paper ; the muscles of the neck, anterior and 
posterior, proportionately attenuated ; the muscles on the scapule, particu- 

* Reviewed in Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medicine, vol. xzvi, p. 101. 
f Dublin Quar. Jo«r. of Mod., vol. zxii, p. 393. 
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lorly the Rupra and infra-«pinnl muscles, were so much diminished as to show 
the spine of the bone, with distinctness only less ihan the dry bone ; all 
prominences from the deltoids were gone, and the muscles of the humeri 
were reduced to the cellular membrane, the mere elementary outline of the 
muscles, the biceps and triceps especially ; from the elbows, the muscles of 
the fore-arms and hands displayed the full development of a robust and 
vigorous man of his stature, with all the concomitant power, sensibility and 
aptitude for use. All the muscles outside the pelvis, and those of the inferior 
extremities, were full, strong: and well-formed. 

His history was this: AVithin the period of eighteen months he was in 
all respects, as regards the muscles of his neck, trunk and arms, in dus pro- 
portion with the fore-arms and lower limbs, and he was distinguished among 
his companions in all athletic exercises. The first sign of his appn>aching 
milady, which he perceived, was a degree of stitthess or difficulty of executing 
the motion of putting on or removing his hat from his head. He ni^ver 
suffered pain, and has enjoyed uninterrupted hcal.h, his digestive functions 
being i)Prformed with perfect regularity. 

Dr. lleade treated him by counter irritation over the cervical vertebrce, 
put a seton in the back of his neck, and gave iiim mercury in small but long- 
continued doses, keeping him under its sensible action for three months. He 
subsequently made him use dumb-bells, to excite nutrition by the stimulus of 
g)'mnastic exercises, and used electro-magnetism for several weeks. Und'^r 
t.iis treatment he recovered flesh and substance on the scapnlcB, and espe- 
cially the sninati muscles, but afterwards thought his strength diminished ; 
and after about two years the treatment was discontinued. Ai the expiration 
of six years, Dr. Heade again saw kim, and gives the following account of 
him : ** The change in his appearance is most decided, and altogether on the 
side of improvement. The most marked amendment which strikes the eve 
is the fair amount of adipose substance which has been restored over tbe 
whole of the emaciated surface of the chest, back, neck and arms ; he might 
be said to be in good condition ; formerly the rihs were all prominent, and 
the conical form of the chest was as apparent as in the skeleton, from the 
disappearance of the pectoral muscles and the excessive thinness of the 
tegumentary covering ; over the back of the humerus the integuoietits fell 
in a loose fold ; the muscles of the neck have all been fully restored ; the 
muscles of the scapulse considerably augmented; the deltoids in a small 
degree, but the fibre feels tense and very firm ; the triceps and biceps are 
little better than membrane, but possess true muscular action, uerfectly 
obedient to the will. The muscles of the forearms have lost much of the 
bulk they had six vears ago ; the hand has become attenuated ; this may be 
accounted for by his occupation, viz., a sedentary and mental pursuit for six 
years. He reports himself as possessing at present, and during the whole 
progress of this extraordinary disease, the most uninterrupted good healthy 
nis digestive functions being performed with invariable regularity ; and never. 



from Its commencement up to the present time, had he the least pain pend- 
ing the degeneration of the muscles. . . . His present exercise is pulling 
an oar in a boat on the sea. It is here established that the svmme rical 



atrophy may undergo arrest, may even renew the vital action of nutrition 
to the renovation of the decayed musch} " 

Of Dr. Bankss cases,* one had been the subject of the disease for five 
years : it began in the right arm with pains, thought to be rheumatic, after 
exposure to damp and cold and much continuous work at shoemaking. 
The fingers first became weak, then the wrists, accompanied with cramps 
and convulsive twitchings of the muscles ; the disease extended to the fore- 
•nn, and, dter some months, the left had became affected in precisely the 

• Dublin H<wpital OAsett*, toL vii, p. 226. 
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same Toanner, the thumb being the first part implicated, and then the mus- 
cles of the forearm, with loss of substance. The muscles of the back ot tiie 
neck and of the shoulders were subsequently implicated, those of the lower 
extremities were unaffected ; the man was active and a good walker. The 
affected joints were generally very cold, livid, and m«»ist ; but there was at 
times a marked elevation of temperature, their sensitiveness to impressions of 
cold was very remarkable ; and, as the diseise was commencing, the muscles 
were always more feeble in a cold than in a warm atmosphere. The function 
of sensation was unimpaired. During a residence of tnree months in the 
hospital, be was subjected to electro magnetism, and a tonic treatment was 
at the same time employed. Some improvement appeared, particularly in 
the flexors, which became slightly increased in bulk, and the disease, wnich 
had progressed for two years, was arrested, no new set of muscles becoming 
affected. 

The second case recorded by Dr. Banks is that of a gentleman, 64 years 
of age, in whom the disease set in after a fall received twtnty-four years ago, 
in hunting, when he was slightly stunned, but soon recovered. The left leg 
was first affected, then the right wrist, and next the left, but not so com- 
pletely as the right. The disease progressed for about one year, when its 
onward course was stayed. The general health was good, and the intelli- 
gence far above that of ordinary persons. 

The paihotogy of the paralysis of Bell and Cruveihier is the subject of 
much discussion. Cruveihier attributed the disease to atrophy of the ante- 
rior roots of the spinal nerves, but subsequent researches have not confirmed 
this view. Many pathologists regard it as a true acinesis, or disease of the 
muscles themselves, and Dr. Roberts has examined into the evidence, and 
pronounced a verdict in favor of this view of its nature. He collected the 
pirticulars of all the cases that had been recorded at the time of his writing 
(1858 )y and analyzed them. 

The alterations found in the nervous system were by no means constant. 
The brain and medulla oblongata were free feom disease in every case ex- 
amined. In out of 13 autopsies, the spinal cord was sound j in some, even 
the microscope failing to reveal anything abnormal. Of the 4 in which 
morbid states were discovered, there was amyloid degeneration. Great im- 
portance attaches to the condition of ihe anterior spinal roots, in consequence 
of Cruveilhier's observations. In hi« two cases he found them atrophied, 
Schneevoogt and Valentiner found thcni in the same state in one case each, 
along with softening of the cord ; and Dr. Kobcrls quotes from Dr. Keade*s 
Tcr)* excellent description, published in this Journal for November, 1856, of 
the case that occurred in his praciicp, nn allusion to a case that was eramiued 
in the Belfast workhouse, as the only further confirmation of Cruveilhier's 
observation. On the other hand, it appears that in five cases in which this 
alteration was specially looked for, it did not appear. These are detailed by 
Dr. ^ler^•on, in the Medico Chxrurp^cal Transactions; by Landry, in the 
Gazette )i§edicale ; by Oppenhcimer, in the same ; by Virc&ow, in Virchoio's 
Archiv. ; and by Laboulbene, in L^ Union Medicate. The existence of these 
five case we believe, wi h Dr. Roberts, to be a fact of capiul importance in 
the discussion of the pathology of wasting palsy. 

In 6 cases the peripheral nerves were examined ; in 3 the motor nerves 
were more or less atrophied, probably a secondary change. In 2 no change 
was found. In 2 the sympathetic in the neck was examined ; in one Landry 
could discover nothing abnormal ; in the other, Schneevoogt found that part 
of the cord in the ne<£, the lower cervical and some of the thoracic ganglia, 
had undergone fatty degeneration, a condition that had been diagnosticated 
during life from the contraction of the pupil. 

" To the muscles themselves, therefore,** Dr. Roberts says, " we must 
look ior the primordial phenomena of wasting palsy. This opinion is held 
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by Duchenne, Aran, Oppenheimer, Wachsmuth, and Dr. Meryon. Of the 
nature of the hlifjht that withers the muscles, he is only able to say, with Dr. 
Merj'on, that it is a fatty and granular de^neration of the muscular fibre, 
similar (often at least) in its anatomical l)carings to what is observed in fatty 
heart, or in muscles which have degenerated from section of their nerves. 
There would seem to be an error of nutrition in the muscular fibre, not 
dependent, as Dr. Meryon thoua^ht, on a general depression of the nutritive 
functions— these being almost almost always in their highest perfection — ^but 
brought about under the influence of a peculiar constitutional predisposition 
or diathesis, by the aid of one or more of the special exciting causes. 

" That the entirety of the disease is not comprehended in its local mani- 
festations, and that a constitutional predisposi ion lies behind these, is Qiade 
evident by the transmissibility of the disease from parent to offspring ; and 
also by the total inadequacy of the exci'ing causes, acting alone, to produce 
the series of events which characterize wasting palsy. An additional proof 
is seen in the bilateral symmetry of its march. This symmetry, although 
by no means constant, or alwavs exact, is ouite as remarkable as anything 
presented by pulmonary tubercle, artidular rneumaCisra, or syphilitic or other 
eruptions of the skin." 

But new evidence has recently appeared, making it necessary that judg* 
ment should be suspended. Mr. J. Lockhart Clarke, who is so distinguish^ 
for his investigations into the minute structure of the spinal cord,* and who 
has discovered new methods of makuig microscopic sections of it, has found 
in two cases disease of the gan(;lionic cor])uscles in this centre, that may 
possibly be no more than a consequence or an accidental associate of it 
His first case was a wetl-maHked one of the disease, in a man aged 65, who 
had suffered from it for five years. At the autopsy no important morbid 
change was apparent, except some undue subarachnoid effusion and some 
granular alteration of the wasted muscles ; but on microscopic examii^ation, 
Mr. Clarke detected, in the posterior grey substance of the cord, some un- 
naturally transparent streaks, patches or spots occupied by a granular sub- 
stance. These spots appeared to be most nunoerous about the middle of 
the cervical enlargement, and diminished upwards and downwards. In one 
of them a vacant space was found, with broken ends of nerve fibres project- 
ing into opposite sides of the space. Around the central canal of tne cord 
and the medulla oblongata, ana in the anterior and posterior spinal commis- 
sures, there was a considerable deposit of corpora amylacta. The floor of 
the fourth ventricle was qovered with minute granular elevations, consisting 
of aggregations of the ordinary epithelial cells-f 

In another case, in which the disease began in the left hand, and ex- 
tended gradually, till it affected all parts of the body except the fare, Mr. 
Clarke found very similar appearances. In this case the whole cord was 
atrophied— there was no brachial enlargement whajtever. The nerve cells 
were found to be in' a singular state of atrophy, without nuclei or distinct 
granular contents. The centra] canal was about its normal size ; but the 
epithelium around it was increased or hypertrophied. There were no aot- 
pora amylacea found, but the connective tissue throughout the cord, and 
particulariy between the fibres, was unnaturally abundant ; and the increase 
of it, with the atrophy of the white fibres, caused considerable displacement 
of the parts of the cord. There was no examination made of the paralyzed 
muscles. % 

Dr. Gull, of Guy's Hospital, has recorded a case which is remarkable for 

* For abstracts of Lookhart CIarke*s papers, sm Dublin Quarterly Journal of Modidm^ 
▼oU zxlx, d. 117, and rot xzz, p. 464. 
t Arch, of Med., Oct., 1861. 
X British and Foreign Med.^Chir. Beview, July, 1802, p. 215. 
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\ 
the 8]i|(ht degree of the affection, and the great amount of morbid condition 
four.d in the cord. The patient, a^ed 44, was a journeyman tailor, of sober 
habits, and always healiny and strong, and had never met with any injury. 
He was admitted into Guy's Hospital on the 5lh of Februar}', 1862. Thir- 
teen monthd before this, the fourth and ring fingers of the right hand became 
weak and fleked, without any attsignable cause. The hand was cold, and 
there waa a feeling of numbness in the fing»:rs, but no pain, and he continued 
working at his trade. Two mon hs before atmission the middle finger of 
the same hand became suddenly affec'ed, and three weeks before adaiisiLQn 
the three fingers of the left hand became weak and flexed, Wit w|hout 
numbness. The arms were not affected.. The interosseous JFiiStles, and 
those of the thenar and hypothenar eminences, almost completely < disap- 
peared, especially in the right hand. The patient died from typhus fever 
on the eighth of March. On examination, a large cavity was fouiul hi the 
cervical region of the cord, beginning at the fifth nerve, enlarging from that 
to the seventh, and then tapering downwards, and containing fluid. A 
chronic cervical hydromytlus, comparable to a chronic hydrocephalvs. What 
the nature of the change in ibe cord was, Dr. Gull says, may be a matter 
for speculation. So far as it affected the grey matter, it seemed to be no 
more than atrophy, from distension of the ventricle of the cord, by an accu- 
mulation of fluid in itf 

It is difficult to believe that the condiion of the cord in this case was 
anything more than a coincidence ; but on reviewing the whole subject, we 
must, for the present, say with Dr. Gull, that the disease may arise Irom pri- 
mary disease of the muscular elements — or from lesion of the trunks or 
branches of nerves — or from morbid chan^^es in the grey matter of the cord ; 
and it is the difficulty of distinguishing the primary scat of the disease in 
each of these classes of cases, which has led to exclusive, and therefore 
erroneous news of their pathology, — Dublin Quartet ly Jour, of Medicine, 

* Qnj*M Ho^ital Bvportf, toL tU, 18:2, p. 243. 
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FREPARED BY E. H. JANES, M. D. 
NINE €A8E%0F PLACENTA PRiEVIA 

Abe reported to the British Medical Association by George Higden, Esq., 
Canterl'ur)-. Statistics show these cases to be rare, and but few fall to tne 
lot of any one practitioner. In 73,596 cases of midwifery recorded by nine- 
teen observers, 182, or about one in 420, wtre case9 of placenta prsevia. 
Naegele ailcertained by means of the stethpscope that of 600 cases of im- 
pregnation, the placenta was attached to the os uteri in' 11, or about one in 
65 cases. This will probably account for the many miscarriages that occur 
about the fifth or sixth month, and which are probably due to this position 
of the placenta. According to Churchill, in 182 cases of placenta prama, 
the result to the mother was fatal in 51, or about one in three; and it is 
Tery rarely that a child can be saved. Of these nine cases, the first, a 
woman aged about 40, and the mother of several children, had been flooding 
at intervals for more than a month past. The placenta was found attack el 
completely over the os uteri, and so thin that the head was distinctly felt in 
the natural position through the substance j it was therefore punctured with 
the finger, and the head immediately descended through the apertiure, and 
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the cane quickly terminated by the natural efforts. The child was still-boni, 
the mother made a fl;ood recovery. The second was a primipara. a^ed rather 
more than 20, and about eight months advanced. Flooding had occurred 
at intervals for several weeks past. Placenta completely over the os. Was 
delivered by turning. The child was still- bom. The mother died of sub- 
acute peritonitis. The third, a multipara aged about 40, had been subiect to 
flooding for several weeks. The placenta did not quite cover the os. 
Delivered by turning, the child still-bom, the mother recovered with some 
paralysis of one leg that lasted for several months. The fourth a multipara 
aged cO, had flooded for a few days. Placenta implanted over the os, and 
partially obtmding. It was at once removed, when the child was found to 
present' by the shoulder, and was at once delivered by turning. The child 
was still-bom, but the mother made a good recovery. The fifth, a primipara 
aged 20 ; the placenta partiallv protruded, it was seized, and delivery at 
once effected. The child was living, but being premature and weakly, it soon 
died ; the mother made a good recovery. The sixth, a multipara aged about 
40, and about the seventh month of utero-gestation ; had sufiered from inter- 
mittent floodings. Upon the occurrence of labor, the placenta was entirely 
over the ot. It was partially separated from the side, and the child, delivered 
by turning, was still-bom, and the mother made a good recovery. The 
seventh was a primipara, aged rather more than 30, had arrived at ^11 term 
of preffnaiicy. Flooding had occurred at intervals for some weeks. Placenta 
entirely over the os. It was detached and removed, and the flooding ceased 
or lessened ; but the pains not being sufEcient to expel the child, it was 
removed by turning. It was still-born, the mother recovered. The eighth, 
a multipara aged about 40, was in the seventh month of pregnancy. The 
placenta presented, the child was delivered by tuming, lived several weeka« 
and the mother did well. The ninth, a multipara aged 3d. Placenta entirely 
over the os, child, delivered by tuming, was s: ill-bom, the mother made a 
good recover}'. The author's concluding opinion is that, " in those cases in 
which the placenta is partiallv protruded through the os uteri, and conse- 
quently offering but little diftculty in its separation, we are justified in 
removmg it before the child ; but snice in all cases it is of the greatest im- 
portance to effect the delivery as soon as the os will permit, and before the 
power of the mother becomes exhausted, the delivery • of the child is of 
greater importance than the delivery of the placenta, and, therefore, should 
m the greater number of cases be effected." 

• BELLADONNA AND ATROPU 

Are, according to the Medical Times and GazdUt in favor at the Hospital 
for the Ei>ileptic and Paralped, ai* remedies for epilepsy. Under these 
remedies tne pauents are benefitted, and though many cases are not cured, 
the number of fits is often diminished, and the patient's general condition 
much improved. Many who have suffered for years are rendered capable of 
resuming a comparatively active life. The prescript! 3n generally used is 
extract of belladonna a quarter of a grain, qumine one grain, in a pill three 
times a day. Of atropine, the 1-1 20th of a grain is given three times a day. 
Both are gradually increased in dose, yet the only phvsiological effects ob- 
served are dryness of the throat and defective vision. I'he latter is in conse- 
quence of the ciliary muscle being partially or totally paralysed, by which 
ue power of accommodation is impaired or altogether* lost. One method of 
Dr. Brown-Sequard is, to eject a solution of atropine and morphia into a part 
from which an aura starts. A solution containing l-60th of a grain of atro- 
pine and l-4th of a grab of morphia is injected with Wood's syringe, some- 
times with excellent results. He believes that belladonna and ergot both act 
by producing contraction on the blood-vessels ; the former on those of the 
brain, the latter on those of the spinal cord. In paraplegia from myelitis, 
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he gives a pill coiitaining three grains of fresh ergot and a quarter of a grain 
of the extract of belladonna, three limes a day. The action of belladonna in 
arresting the secretion of milk, and causing dryness of the throat, may be 
explained en the hypothesis of its diminishing the supply of blood to those 
parts. 

OPIUM, CODEIN, ETC., IN SLEEPLESSNESP. 

Instead of profuse administration of opium in delirium tremens, it is 
recommended to support the patient with tonics, stimulants, and nutrients j 
and when strong enough to bear it, opium may be giten. Dr. Brown-Se- 
quard sometimes gives cotlein to produce sleep, it is not followed by 
the disagreeable eftects which sometimes follow the administration of morphia. 
The do^e in a case reported was two-thirds of a grain, in pill. The amount 
of codein in opium is from l-30th to 1-1 6th of that of morphia. At the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital, Dr. Goodfellow employs subcutaneous injection of opium in 
order to get the patient asleep in delirium tremens. He thinks that it acts 
more quickly and produces less constituiionaldisturbance than when adminis- 
tered by the mou h. 

POTSONIXG WITH STRYCHNIA. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Medical Times and Gazetle, after 
giving some account of M. Gallard*s researches on strychnia poisoning, thus 
concludes : ** Morphia and coneire have, in the hands of M. Gallard, not 
justified the hopes that were entertained of these substances. On the con- 
trary', they have rather accelerated than retarded the death of those animals 
to which he administered m antidotes to strychnia. Atropine and inhala- 
tions of chloroform have also proved useless ; and the only substance which 
seemed to have any beneficial efiect was aconitine. An animal which had 
taken a dose of str)'chnia sutficient to kill it within ten or eleven minutes, 
survived two hours, and died at last with symptoms of poisoning by aconitine. 
Another animal, to which a small dose of* the latter ])oi8on had been given, 
recovered perfectly after half an hour ; three days after, in order to have an 
trptrimenturn crucis^ the same animal was given the same dose of strychnia, 
after which it died in seventeen minutes. A third animal, however, which 
was poisoned with 2| milligrammes of strychnia, died after seven minutes, in 
spite of the immediate administration of half a milligramme of aconitine, so 
tnat the latter cannot be considered as unfailing antidote to the foimer.** 

THE USE OF MEDICATED PESSARIES 

Is advocated in a paper read before the Obstetrical Society of London, by 
Dr. T. H. Tanner. In cases of uterine disease, to which medicated pessaries 
are adapted, a very convenient material for holding the drugs together is 
found in the butter obtained from the theobroma cacao nut, instead of wax 
or lard. When cold it has the consistence of wax, and may be readily- 
implied by the patient herself, after which, from the warmth of the vagina it 
soon. becomes liquid. The following formulas are recommended : — Mercurial 
ointment, four scruplcM; ext. belladonna, one scruple; ca^ao butter, four 
drachms ; olive oil, one drachm. Mix ; divid<> into four pessaries, and order 
one to be introduced into the vagina every night Iodide of potassium, one 
drachm ; ex'ract of conium, four scruples ; cacao butter, four drachms ; gly- 
cerine, one drach'ji. Mix ; divide into four pesseries.— «^fnertcan Meduid 
Tinus. 



Svbgeon-Oeneral op New YoRK.^)fov. Sepnour has appointed Dr. V* 
P* Quackenbush of Albany, Surgeoi.-Qeneral ot New York. 
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On tho Application of Bemedies to the Iiarynz with the 
• Aid of the Laryngoscope. 



BY MORREIX MACKENZIE, M. B., LONDON, 
Bogistror to tho London Hospltjd. 



1 HE laryngoscope has now firmlj- taken its stand as an indispensable instru- 
ment inthe diagnosis of throat ofFcctions. The brilliant demonstrations of 
Professor Czermak so completely captivated the professional mind, that a 
method of inveslif^ating disease which till quite recently— in this country at 
least — was regard^^d as the dream of enthusiastic theorists, is now admitted 
to be at once practicable in its application, and positive in its results. At 
this moment, mdeed, it cannot be denied that, though there are scientific in- 
struments of more extensive 8j)hcre, there are none by which evidence can 
be obtained of so accurate and conclusive a kind. 

The beautiful 6imj)licity effected by Professor Czermak in the details of 
the laryngoscope secured the future position of the instrument which bis 
attractive demonstrations had brought so promhient before the medical 
public, and though the merit of the invention has been recently claimed by 
our own talented countryman, the late Mr. Avor)-, in this instance, it must be 
admitted that " he discovers that proves. Honol* belongs to the first sugges- 
tion of a discovery, if that suggestion was the means of setting some one t6 
work to verify it ; l)ut the world must ever look upon this last operation as 
the crowning exploit." 

The obsijnacy of internal diseases is a striking contrast to the comparative 
tractibility of peripheral affections, (!rom the report recently published by 
the Statistical Society "On the Mortality occurring in the MerropoHtan 
Hospitals," it will be seen that whilst the death-rate in the surgical wards 
was only 5*6 j^er cent., that in tlie medical wards — i. e., that of. internal 
disease — was 12-9 per cent.,) and it is highly satisfactory' to find that the 
progress of medical knowledge is likely to transfer larj'ngeal affections from 
the category of the former to that of the latter. As yet, however, the larj'ng- 
oscope has more often testified to past ravages than prevented prospective 
destruction. This is partly owing to the instrument having been only so 
recently introduced, and partly because a sufficiently simple mode of apply- 
ing remedies has not hitherto been made known. The object of the present 
article is to explain a method at once easy and efficacious. It consists in 
using the left hand for the larnygeal mirror, and then with the right hand 
quickly introducing the " laryngeal i)robang." 

This instrument is simply a piece of bent aluminium wire, one-eighth of 
an inch in thickness, fitted into a tolerably-sized handle, and armetl with a 
sponge, which muft be firmly attached. The sponge may extend any length 
up the wire, but it must only just cover it at the end (on account of the dan- 
ger of particles becoming separated and dropping into the trachea), and it 
shonld not be more than a quarter of an inch in thickness. The wire should 
be bent at an angle of lOS** ; the lower part to which the sponge is attached 
should measure an inch and a quarter in length, and the upper part, which is 
inserted into a stout wooden handle, should be about five inches long. The 
angle, however, at which the wire is bent — viz., 108^ — is the ** moment" ia 
the whole affair. It was arrived at by measurements made on the dead sub- 
iecr, and by a great number of trials on different-sized throats, with probangi 
bent at every ioclination. When Professor Czermak was iu London he us^ 
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«Q iostrument provided with a larffe curve, instead of one bent at an angle ; 
but the curve makes it extremely difficult to use the instrument, which, 
owing' to its shape, instead of being plunged directlv into the larynx, has to 
be slided gradually to the back of the throat ; and wlien the opu^tor has got 
thus far, the large curve in the wire causes an immense alteration in the 
position of the point of the instrument when motor power is applied at the 
nandle. For touching the vocal cords near the anterior insertion, the wire 
may be conveniently bent at an angle of 90^ ; and for applying remedies to 
mucous membrane over the arytenoid cartilages, an angle of 120^ is suitable. 

Nevertheless, the instrument already described is more easy to introduce 
below the epiglottis than where the angle is either greater or less ; and by 
raising or depressing the handle, the deeper or more superficial parts of the 
larynx can be effectually touched. If it is only desired to swab the larynx 
or touch the under surface of the epiglottis, a stouter instrument, shorter 
below the angle, may be conveniently used. Aluminium is recommended as 
the metal best suited, both because it entirely resists the action of all 
remedies that can be applied to the lamyx, and because its extreme lightness 
renders it admirably aoapted for the rapid and delicate movements which are 
required. The only point to be borne in mind is that, of coui*se, all objects 
are reversed in the mirror ; but when the anatomical situation of parts is 
remembered, with a little practice this difficulty will be soon overcome. 

Professor Czermak has recommended a method of injections which, though 
▼ery ingenious, is far from simple. The laryngeal mirror has to be held by 
" a fixateur," and hollow tubes are used for injecting. To insure accuracy, 
" a sight is attached to the tube," and even then ♦* constant practice can 
alone give security in aiming and touching; and it is indispensable to 
examine beforehand each tube separately, in order to know the manner of 
employment." For practice in the " tir," the persevering Professor recom- 
mends lamygoscopic drawings fitted into a case of the same size as the 
pharynx. This he illumines, and, after aiming, is able to ascertain " what 
accuracy of localization may be obtained.'* This plan of treatment may be 
■aited for the marksman, but it is not easy for the ordinarj* volunteer. 

The observations which preceded the immediate subject of this paper are 
the best proof that these quotations are not made in a spirit de]3reciatory of 
the distinguished Prague Professor, but are merely intended to impress that 
simplicity, which, though itself a negative quality, is the real basis of all 
rational therapeutics. — London Ijoncet 



Foreign Intelligence. 



The University of Jena has experienced a great loss within a few days. 
Prof. Lehmann, the renowned chemist, and one of the first authorities in his 
•peciality of physiological chemistry, died on the 6th of January, while yet in 
tne prime af life. He had only been connected with the University eight or 
nine years, and was highly esteemed, both as a lecturer and practical in- 
structor. 

Among the seven physicians who, on the 29th of December received the 
Monthycm Prize of the French Academy of Sciences, were Professors Lebert 
and Frerichs. 

The fFeiner Med, Zeitunfi^ reported a case some months ago» in whioh a 
portion of the pancreas was voided through the intestine and found in Uie 

B 
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flvoes. Contranr to all expectation, the patient has completely recovered 
within the last rortnight, and is about to return home. 

Oppolser has acceded to the request of the Vienna students that his bust 
should be eiecuted in marble. 

Prof. Hebra has been elected corresponding member of the Belgian 
Royal Academy of Medicine. 

The Pre$se Med. Beige gives two cases, in which Laugier had employed 
baths of oxygen gas in senile gangrene with the most favorable result. He 
inserts the affected part in an ox-bladder, which is conn^H^ted by a stop cock 
and flexible tube with an oxygen apparatus. The bath is used an hour daily. 
^In one of these cases, that of a man 7d years old, with a slough upon the 
great toe, and several livid and painful spots upon the other toes and the 
back of the foot, the severe pains disappeared alter the employment of the 
bath live days, the affected portions assumed a natural appearance and the 
sensibility returned. Subsequently the slough fell off, tne wound healed 
quickly, pnd the patient completely recovered. 

Professor Ja^er, the distinguished oculist, of Vienna, celebrated on the 
12th December his 50th * Doclorjabilaum." The Royal Danish Society of 
Physicians elected him, the first foreigner, an honorary member. 

One of the daily papers in Paris lately announced that Trousseau had 
been called in consultation to Garibaldi in Italy. The result of this false 
report was that the well-filled consulting room of this popular physician be- 
came at once empty, so that he was '^bliged to couhradict the statements in 
the public journals. This unlooked-for honor cost the Professor nearly $1,000. 
At a recent session of the k k. Gesellschaft der Aerxte, Prof. Pillwax 
stated that canine rabies, lately very prevalent in Vienna, had considerably 
decreased. The number of dogs affected in all was 33, of which 6 had raving,, 
the others ouiet mania. In this centur}* the disease had been four times 
epizootic: nrst in 1814-15, secondly in 183P, '39, '40 and '41, the third time 
in 1848, and lastly in the present year. In 1841, 145 cases occurred, an 
unusually high number. Thirteen persons only were bitten by the above 
33 dogs. With regard to the contagiousness, experiments in inoculation had 
proved that both tne saliva and blood of affected dogs are contagious and 
to such an extent that the saliva of the bitten dog may produce the disease 
in another by inoculation. Professor Pillwax is of the opinion that a peculiar 
specific contagion in the atmosphere produces the disease, though many deny 
the existence of this contagion, and believe that it is only transmitted by 
biting. He had inoculated three dogs mth the saliva and blood of the boy 
who had recently died of hydrophobia in the Uosoital, which were still under 
observation, but as yet had exhibited no signs of rabies. 

At another meeting of the same Society, Dr. Neumann spoke of the 
symptoms produced by the application of tar to the external diin, vir., 
oppression at the stomach, vomiting of a black fluid and discharge of black 
focal masses, and, when a third of the body has been tarred over, of daik 
urine smelling of tar. Alter repeated applications, however, or when applied 
to persona who have lain for a long time in Professor Uebra's '* continval 
bath," scarcely a trace of coloring is visible in the urine. After a long-con- 
tmued use of the tar, a so-called tar-acne is often produced, which differs 
firom common acne only in the dark color of the opening of the follicle. Dr. 
N. applied beech-tar to the healthy skin, and carefully followed the eruption 
from its beginning to its highest development, the acne pustule. It has been. 
ol)served that persons who inhale for a long time atmosphere impregnated 
with tar, are affected with a similar eruption. He exhibited two laborers 
from a tar-factory upon whose lower ^ extremities an abundant acne efflores- 
cence was visible. Workmen even in manufactories where tar is used to 
smear the machines are affected with an acoe eruption. — BogUm Medical 
JowmaK 
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FariBian Medical Intelligenoe. 

M. BoUDW, the declared enemy of the in-and-in breeding B}'8tem, lias re- 
cently addressed to the Academy a further communication on this subject. 
He maintains that although in some cases the ill-effects of consanguineous 
marriages are not observed in the generation which immediately succeeds 
them, they appear in the next generation, and he adduces two observations 
which confirm his views. In one of these cases, that of a druggist living 
in the Haute Mame, who married a German lady, (the issue of a marriage 
between cousins,) out of four children, three were imperfect. One was hump- 
backed, a second deaf-mute, and a third idiotic ; these defects being due, as 
M. Boudin asserts, to the indirect hereditary influence on the mother's side. 

The second case is that of the mayor of a town in the department of 
Dordogne, who married the daughter of his first cousin. A son ond <iauffh- 
icr, both in the enjoyment of good health, resulted from the union. The 
daughter married a healthy young man, at twenty years of age, and gave 
birth to^ a child afflicted with congenital deafness, an affection hitherto un- 
known in either family. The question is, however, warmlv contested in France, 
not only by the Jewish community, but also by many of the non-Israelite sta- 
tisticians, as more than one district exists in the empire in which the rule of 
first-cousin alliances exists, and no deaf-mutism or other congenital defect 
prevails. 

Tj'phoid Fever, which for three months past has been very prevalent in 
Paris and the environs, is fast disappearing ; but chest affections are still very 
common, as also an obstinate form of spasmodic cough, b adults, narrowly 
resembling the whooping-cough, minus the whoop, 
^ Dr. Wahn, a French medical man, actually chief of the Nice military hos- 
pital staff, recommends the free application of the tincture of perchlonde of 
iron in cases of ulceration from ingrowing toe-nails. The action of the salt 
upon the skin and superficial tissues is analogous to that of tannin upon a fresh 
hide. The previously painful ulcer is converted into a hard and insensible 
substance, capable of resisting the cutting action of the sharp edge of the 
naiL 

General Morin, a weighty authority on the subject of ventilation, has just 
read to the Academy of Sciences a paper on the renewal of air in lecture- 
rooms and amphitheatres. In this communication the author alludes to the 
inconveniences which may arise from the introduction of streams of fresh air 
at a low temperature in the immediate vicinity of seats occupied by the audi- 
ence, and suggests the establishment of a mixing chamber, ** chambre de 
melange," in which the air admitted from without shall be previously combi- 
ned with hot air, before passing into the amphitheatre for wnich it is destined. 
General Morin intends to turn to account the gas used for lighting theatres 
and public-rooms, for the purpose of raising the atmospheric temperature of 
the mixing chamber. By bis system, each individual of the public frequent- 
ing theatres, &e., will be supplied with twenty-five cubic metres per hour of 
fir^ air, at an unvarying temperature. — London Lancet, 



Teething. — During ten years ending 1860, the deaths of no fewer than 6703 
ehildren, were registered as having arisen from this cause in London. Dar- 
ing the year 1862, the deaths firom the same cause numbered 761. — London 
LinceU 
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New Methods of Disooyering the Presence of a Ball or 
other Metallic Body within a Wound. 



NBLATON'S porcelain probe— FATBE*S GALVAmC PROBE. 

The difficulties which have attended the diagnosis of General Oarihaldrs 
wound, and the contradictions of surgical opinion, have had the good effect 
of stimulating ingenuity for the devising of new and more certain methods of 
physical exploration. It will be recollected that the positive opinion of the 
presence of the ball in Garibaldi's wound given by M. Nelaton was based 
upon the dull character of the sound elicited when the probe struck against 
the hard substance at the bottom, which was very different in his experience 
from the clear sound emitted from a piece of necrosed bone under similar 
circumstances, and also upon the sensation imparted to the hand, which bore 
no resemblance to that imparled by the rougn surface of the carious bone. 
On his return to Paris, he devised, in coniunction with M. Em. Rousseau, a 
contrivance by which a portion of the ball might actually be brought away, 
so as to conunce those who differed from him in opinion. This instrument 
consisted of a probe, furnished at the extremity with a little sphere of 
unglnzed porcelain or biscuit-ware, about the size of a small pea. On bring- 
ing this sphere in contact with a leaden ball, and exercising a little rolary 
friction, it acouires a stain of the metal, which subsequent contact with the 
sofl parts and morbid secretions fails to remove. There is this additional 
advantage, that the portion of metal thus removed may be dissolved off and 
made the subject of chemical tests. It was by the use of this little instm- 
ment that Dr. Zanetti convinced himself of the presence of the ball with 
sufficient certain! y to lead to a determination to extract it. The credit of 
another contrivance, more complicated but not less ingenious, is due to the 
fertile brain of M. Favre, Professor of Chemistrv to the Faculty of Sciences 
of Marseilles. The principle involved is the diferent conducting power for 
electricity between a metallic substance, on the one hand, and the fluids and 
tissues (»f the body, on the other. Thus it happens, that if the conducting 
wire of a feeble metallic body be interposed, on the completion of the circuit 
the needle will be strongly deflected. This would not he the case on inter- 
posing the ordinary tissues of the body. With the a^sistance of M. Favre, 
J)r. Fontan, a military surgeon at Marseilles, has made experiments to test 
the efficiency of the plan proposed by the former. The apparatus used waa 
as follows : 1. A Smee*s l)attery of a siiigle pair of plates, so feeble as to be 
unable to produce any sensible amount of electrolysis with the animal tissues. 
2. A galvanometer. 3. A probe, formed in the following manner: it con- 
sists of two parts, one of which is received into the other, which forma thus 
an outer casing. The internal portion, or galvanic portion, is a straight 
metallic probe, through the length of which pass, packed in silk, two metallic 
wires, each terminatmg in a steel needle, and isolated and firmly fixed 
beyond the extremity of the probe by means of a little cone of ivory. These 
wires are intended to conduct the galvanic current, the galvanometer being 
placed in the course of the intended circuit. For this inner probe there is 
]>roYided an external metallic casing, so constructed as to permit the galvanic 
probe to be slid within it, and perforated at its extremity with two holes, 
through which the needle-points of the conducting wires can be protruded. 
There are various little arrangements of grooves, slits, and a screw to insure 
accuracy of adaptation between the galvanic probe and its case. In using 
the instrument, the internal probe is refracted and fixed by the little screw, 
and the instrument is then employed in the ordinary way as a probe. On 
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the solid substance being arrived at, tbe screw is loosened, the nccdle-pomts 
protruded and brought into contact with it by alidinjr down the internal 
probe. If the substance be metallic the circuit is established, and the gal- 
vanometer deflected. The first experiments were made with wires unpro- 
vided with needle-points, the addition of which was found essential to success, 
inasmuch as they readily penetrated any soft tissues or adventitous substan- 
ces, etc The use of a Uitle friction with the point of the sound, or a gentle 
percussion upon it, never failed to establish the galvanic current. M. Fontan 
•ugRcsU that, by modification of this probe, the principle involved might be 
applied to other purposes of diagnosis, as where the presence of metalhc 
bodies in the canals or mucous cavities of the body was to be detected.- 
Jlkd. ISmes and Gaz., Dec. 13, 1862. 



Beoently introduced Preparations of Iron. 

Mr. Habky Napier Draper, gives ( Dtihlin Med, PrtsB, Dec. 31, 1862,) 
the following account of three recently introduced preparations of iron ; — 

1. Fkrri tt Qutnue Strychni€Bque Citras. Citrate of quinia and iron with 
•trvchnia. 

Prtparatton. — Citrate of iron and quinia . 980 grs. 
Crystallized strjchnia . . 10 ** 

Citric acid .' . . . 10 " 

Water ..... 10 fluidounces. 

In nine ounces of water dissolve the citrate of iron and quinia, and having 
dissolved the strychnia and citric acid in the remaining ounce by boiling, mix 
the solutions, evaporate to a syrupy consistence, and spread on plates to dry 
in scales. 

Phifsical ckaraciers. —Exactly similar in appearance to the citrate of iron 
and quinia. Its taste is, however, more persistently bitter than that of this 
•alt. 

Chemiitry, — ^This compound contains in each 100 parts, one part of strych- 
nia.' twenty parts of quinia, and seventy-nine of citrate of iron. The presense 
of strA'chnia may be detected in the residue from the evaporation of the 
chloroformic solution of the alknloids Ly ti.e usual colour tests, 

Physiolof^cal action and therapeutical use. — Where the use of iron is not 
contraindicted, this salt and the one next to be described, furnish perhaps the 
safest, if not the best, means of exhibiting strychnia. Five grains contain 
one twentieth of a grain of strychnia. 

Dose, — From two to five grains. 

2. Ferri et Strj/chnitB Citras, Citrate of iron and strychnia. 

P#«/)ara/ion.--Citrate of iron . , , . 980 grs. 

Strjchnia 10 " 

• Citric acid , . . , 10 *• 

proceed as in the case of the preceeding preparation. 

Phystcid characters, — Indistinguishable in appearance from the simple 
citrate of iron. Taste : acid, ferruginous, and persistently bitter ; delisquescent. 

Chemistry. — ^A combination of citrate of iron with citrate of strychnia ; 
100 parts contain one part of strychnia. The presence of strvchnia may be 
detected by treating the dried and powdered salt with chloroform, evapora- 
ting and applving tne usual tests. 

Physiofogieal action and therapeutical vse. — This salt has been success- 
fully employed in dy8])epsia arising from atony, in chorea, and in suppressed 
menstruation. 
Dose, — ^Three to six grains. 
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3. Ftrri el Zind CUras. Citrate of iron and anc. 
PrtpcaroHon. — Citrate of aesquoxide of iron • 4 ounces. 

Carbonate of zinc ... 1 ounce. 

Citric acid .... 3 ounces. 

Dissolve the citric acid in ten ounces of water, ind add the carbonate of zine 
gradually. Before the point of saturation is attained the solution will deposit 
the citrate of zinc as an insoluble powder. This is to be collected on a filter, 
and having ascertained by drying a weighed portion of the mass at 212^ how 
much is eauivalent to one ounce of dr}* citrate, this quantit)* is to be heated 
in a capsule with the citrate of iron and ten ounces of water. When ihe 
iron salt is dissolved, enough solution of ammonia is to be added to effect 
solution of the citrate of zinc, an excess of ammonia beinf( avoided. The 
whole is now evaporated to a syrupy consistence, and spread on glass to dry 
in scales. 

Physical d^orodert.-Brownish-green scales. Taste ferruginous and slightly 
" metallic" 

Chemistry, — This salt contains in addition to the citrates of iron end zinc 
ammonia, and would therefore be more properly named ammonia-citrate of 
iron and zinc Its composition as found in commerce is very variable. 

Phvsiologieal action and theraDetdical use, —This salt is occasionally em- 
ployed as a tonic in cases where tne use of iron is not contraindicated. At 
an elegant form of administering zinc it is worthy of trial in diseases of the 
nervous system. 

Dose — ^Two to five grains. — American Journal qf Medical Sdenees, 



Induction of Premature Labor, By Dr. Barnes' MethoiL 



Bt F. M. Corner, Esq., M. II. C. S., Surgeon to the Poplar HoepitaL 



The following case illustrates in a most satisfactory manner the perfection of 
the method of inducing premature labor introduced by Dr. Barnes, and is an 
instance of a most useful application of the method in a case which ttould 
hardly have been relieved so successfully and so speedily by any other means. 

My patient, aged about thirty, menstruated naturally at the end of July, 
when she considered she became pregnant of her third child. From this 
date to Sept 10th she had a slight discharge of blood, lasting a day or so and 
disappearing for several days ; and then (Sep. 10th) a large quantity of aque- 
ous discharge, with reduction of the size of the abdomen, but no change in 
the fulness of the breasts or other symptoms of pregnancy. On the 23d of 
October a larger loss of blood took place, attended by shrinking of the mam- 
mae, coldness in the abdomen and thighs, and a dram from the uterus of 
black thick fluid. Her general health underwent change, she feeling sickly, 
faint, and thoroughly " out of sorts." 

I first saw her in the early part of November, and found a tumor, shaped 
like the pregnant uterus, reaching to the umbilicus, soft and doughy to the 
touch, and giving the impression of nothing beyond fluid within. Internally 
the OS was found patent, the sound bein^ readily passed several inches. After 
watching her for several days, I determmad on exploring the interior of the 
uterus, believing in the presence of a deceased foetus. 

On the 8th of November, having opened the os somewhat by a sponge 
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tent, I tt a (quarter-past eight p. x , introduced Dr. Bamet'A second s^zed bag 
and inflated it, to secure moderate pressure within the canal, and left for an 
hour. It was then found that regular uterine pains had been established, and 
the 06 had dilated and seemed verv dilatable. The largest-sized dilator was 
then passed, and at intervals of a few minutes was progressively filled, effect- 
ing, like the one first used, dilatation and uterine action. At eleven P. M., 
the OS was sufficiently dilated to allow of a full examination, when I found a 
tough membranous bag presenting, pressed down by each pain. This foilin^^ 
to make much progress, I gave a dose of ergot and punctured, liquor amnii 
escaping, and almost directly following, a foetus, of, I should fancy, three 
nnonths* gestation. The head was encircled by the os for some minutes, so 
that before expulsion, I could not determine whether it was living or not ; it 
was not at all decomposed. I left at midnight, congratulating myself on the 
issue of the case. 

I may briefly mention what struck me particularly in the use of these in- 
struments; the ease with which they were introduced within the osby the aid 
of a pair of long, straight, narrow-bladed forceps, commonly used, I believe, 
for cleansing or making applications to the uterus ; the absence of complaint 
on the part of the patient ; and tneir speedy action in dilating the parts and 
inducing natural expoUive pains. For the purpose intended by Dr. Barnes, 
I have no doubt they will prove everything be has stated. Certain, safe and 
speedy, what more cnn be desired ? I never had any case the result of which 
pleased me more. Every thing went as one wished, neither more nor less.-^ 
Jjondon Lancet, 



Influence of Hypebtrophy of the Heart and Diseases of the Cere- 
bral Artebies in the Production of Apoplexy. — Dr. A. Eulenburo 
has investigatt d this subject statistically in a prize thesis presented to the 
Medical Faculty at Berfin. In 42 cases of sanguineous cerebral apoplexy, 
abnormal conditions of the arteries at the base of the brain— hardening, cal- 
cajieous deposits, and fatty degeneration — were found in 29; in 13 cases only 
were the large cerebral arteries free from disease. In 9 of the 42 cases thei^ 
was byper:ru^)hy of the left ventricle. Of the 29 cases in which disease of the 
cerebral arteries was present, there was also more or less extensive endocar- 
ditis in 17, alterations of the valves of the heart in 19, and hypertrophy of 
the left ventricle in 6 only. Dr. Eulenbur^ hence draws the conclusion that 
disease of the cerebral arteries U a much more frequent cause of apoplexy 
than cardiac hypertro])liv — Brilish Medical Journal, Dec. 6, 1862, from 
$'irchow'$ Arehivt and ff'xener Mediein. Wochtnackr,^ fcJepU 6, 1862. 



Medical Secrecy. — The Medical Societies of Paris are at present exercised 
in regard to the question whether a physician, when consulted with regard to 
the health of a patient with reference to marriage, should refuse to give any 
information ? The societies of the viii and ix arrondissements have decided 
as to the cMigation of secrecy ; while the society of the vii arrondissement 
have declareu that while in general the above rule is correct, there are also 
circumstances in which the £ctates of conscience are above the law [a higher 
law]. 1 his last seems to us to be a dangerous decision, and one which 
might lead to great abuses. 

Knowledge gained by a physician in his professional capacity should be 
deemed sacred, and not to be divulged under any circumstances. It is very 
questionable whether it be safe to make any exceptions to this rule, and if 
any be made, they should be extremely rare. — Mtd. J^ewi. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 



Bhinoplastio Operation. 



BY H. H. TOLAND, M. D. 

John Lane, aged 33 yean, a resident of Wisconsin, was during the winter 
of 1850 exposed to such excessive cold weather that his nose became frozeni 
and be lost the cartilaginous as well as the soft parts composing that organ. 

Plate 1st represents his appearance before the operation. Being in good 
health and exceedingly anxious to be relieved from the distressing deformity, 
the first part of the operation was performed Jan. 3d, 1863. While partiallt 
under the influence of chloroform, a pattern made of leather, nearly the form 
of a minature bellows, was placed upon the centre of the forehead, and a cor- 
responding portion of the skin detached. 

The incision extended below the eyebrows, half an inch on the left side, 
and three-quarters of an inch on the right, which permitted the integument 
to be twisted at the proper point between the eyebrows, being careful to ad- 
just it without strangulation. 

The edges of the original nose were then removed, and after the hemor^ 
hage had sufficiently subsided, the parts were brought together and retained 
by metallic sutures. The only dressing applied was a cloth wet with warm 
water, covered with oiled silk, which was changed morning and evening 
until the parts were firmly united. 

The sutures were not removed until the end of the second week, when the 
pedicle was divided, adjusted and secured with three points of silver suture. 

In two weeks the union was complete and the nose much more perfect than 
1 thought could be produced, with the exception of a ridge extending from 
near the internal angle of each eye downwards and outward below the cor- 
ners of the mouth, leaving an unnatural depression. This I removed by 
uniting them with the sides of the artificial organ, thereby increasing the 
apparent elevation of the base, improving its form and giving it four secure 
attachments, instead of two, that are generally relied upon, and which 
accounts for the atrophy of the part that occurs some months after the com- 
pletion of such operations. 

Union was effected by the first intention ; and the nose, instead of shrink- 
ing, has become much more firm and vascular than it was soon (mer the ope- 
ration. Indeed, the skin increased so much and rapidly in thickness that it 
became necessary to insert a silver tube, about an inch in length and slightly 
curved, to prevent the internal opening becoming entirely closed by the pro- 
duction of tissue. 

Plate No. 2 was taken just fotir months aifter the first, and is a good like* 
ness, being photographed by Johnson. 
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Foreign Body in the Trachea. 

BY THOS. H. LOGAN, M. D., SACBAMENTO. 



In the January number of the Pacffic Medical and Surgical Joumalt a case 
was reported by Dr. F. W. Hatch, of Sacramento, of a child who had, whOe 
eating a watermelon, inhaled one of the seeds into the lar3mz, which, in con- 
sultation with Drs. Hatch and Morse, I had occasion to see. It will be 
recollected by the readers of the Journal, that the result of this case was 
fiiTorable without an operation, the seed haying been ejected in a sudden 
paroxysm of coughing, some two or three weeks subsequently. Cases of 
this kind, when the conservative efforts of nature are effectual in removing a 
mechanical obstacle, threatening at any moment the life of the patient, must 
be always interesting to the profession. 

Having been myself a witnets of the efficacy of delay in the instance 
referred to, I take pleasure in reporting another case in which the adoption 
of a similar course of policy was equally successful. 

On the 2d December, 1862, I was sent for to visit the child of Mr. P., 
aged about one year, residing some 25 miles northwest of this city, near 
Woodland. On arriving, at about twelve o'clock at night, I found Drs. 
Bynum and Boone in attendance, and doubtful as to the propriety of post- 
poning an immediate operation for Tracheotomy. The history of the case 
as related to me, was as follows : 

Two or three days pieviousl^ the child had inadvertently drawn a melon- 
seed into its larjmx while its mother was preparing the melon for culinary 
purposes. Symptoms of imminent suffocation instantly presented them- 
selves. The breathing became stridulous, and other alarming symptoms of 
a foreign body obstructing the respiration were manifested. The distress 
becoming more and more severe, and the necessity for medical interference 
more urgent, it was determined by the attending physicians to seek addi- 
tiooal counsel Upon my arrival the child was in a state of great restless- 
ness and agitation; the pulse frequent; coughing paroxysmal and severe, 
md the respiration labored and difficult, bdng easily heard in the adjoining 
room. Auscultation revealed the presence of a foreign substance moving 
about within the larynx by the forced efforts at inhalation and exhalation. 

Notwithstanding these alarming symptoms I was induced, by the recol- 
leotSon of the case referred to, fresh in my mind, to advise a temporary 
pos^Kmementy in the hope that palliation might be procured for a time and 
tKe difficnhies ultimately removed without interference. 

Tlie correetnessof my conclusions and the fortunate results of delay have 
been happly demonstrated in the denouement Only a few days since the 
lither of the child called upon me at my office for professional advice, and 

c 
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upon inquiry u to the iMue of the case above referred to, informed me, to 
my great gratification, that the seed had been gected naturally some fire 
months subsequent to my visit. The usual paroxysmal symptoms indicative 
of the presence of a foreign body in the larjrnx had continued up to the 
time of its expulsion, since which the relief has been complete. 

The case is important as showing how long a foreign body can remain in 
so delicate a position withou* producing morbid action ; and taken in con- 
nection with the other case alluded to, should caution us against a too hasiy 
resort to the knife. At the tender age of this child the difficulties of an 
operation are necessarily enhanced — the danger not to be overlooked m 
forming a determination. That nature unaided has succeeded in some urgent 
cases in affording timely relief is at least gratifying. 

Sacramento, May 7th, 1863. 



United States Marine Hospital Beports. 

BT JOHN HASTINOS, M.D. 



A NEW REMEDY FOR LUPUS — SUCCESSFUL TRRITMENT OF THREE CASES. 

Lupus ranks among the most unmanageable and disfiguring of the organic 
diseases of the skin. Heretofore it has been found much easier to give the 
diagnosis, prognosis, and history of this troublesome disease, than to give a 
recommendation of treatment likely to arrest its progress. 

Of all the diseases of the skin, probably lupus is the last which the sur- 
geon or physician would wish to be called to. ,^ 

In a disease so destructive and unmanageable as the sulject of this article, 
it becomes the duty of every mind which discovers a mode or means of 
arresting its progress, to give it publicity. 

The following brief sketch of lupus is not intended to impart knowledge 
to the intelligent reader, but simply to refresh his memory. 

Lupus is an organic disease of the skin, generally seen upon the face, noee 
and upper lip. 

It is characterized by tubera, which are rather oval, frequently flat, and 
of a brownish-red or livid color. They increase and terminate in ulceration ; 
an ichorous discharge is then poured out, and ooncretes into crusts. It ap- 
pears upon the nose and cheeks generally, and sometimes upon the ears and 
chin ; but in eight cases out of ten the nose is the seat of the disease. The 
parts around become harder and harder ; suppuration goes on to ulceration ; 
till at last a great degree of destruction is produced. 

There are varieties of lupus spoken of by authors, some of which they 
say are cured spontaneously. But there is no variety in the severe eaies 
which come to the physician from second or third hands, having resisted all 
attempts to arrest its progress. This variety produces deep ulceration, aiid 
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■ometimes extreme pain ; destroys the skin and cartilages of the nose, and, 
as it were, melts away the cheeks, lips and chin ; and frequently appears to 
be allied to cancer. Lupus is easily diagnosed ; but it has been compared 
to and probably sometimes confounded with scirrhus ; but the features by 
which it may readOy be distinguished from scirrhus are the following : First, 
Cancerous disease usually attacks the lower lip. Second. The uneasiness 
complained of in lupus, generally, is no more than what is comprehended 
under the general designations of ** heat, itching, tingling or smarting ;'* 
while scirrhus ulceration is accompanied by severe darting pains. Third. 
Diseased enlargement of the contiguous glands does not often make its ap- 
pearance in lupus, even though the disease has existed for years ; which is 
not the case with cancer. Fourth. The surface of the sore is never occupied 
by fungus granulations, or has thickened and hardened or everted edges, 
but retains its peculiar character to the last. 

CASE I. 

Mr. B., about 35 years of age, came to me in May, 1857, to treat him 
for an incurable disease, as he mformed me. 

History. — ^His habits were good, and previous to the present disease 
had enjoyed good health for years ; but about eighteen months before I saw 
him, his nose on one side became sore. At first he paid but little attention 
to it ; however, it grew worse, and he applied for advice. The treatment 
under which he was placed seemed only to aggravate the disease ; the ulcer- 
ation continued to spread ; and he continued seeking relief from various 
quarters, without success, (which is too often the case in this disease) when 
he came to me. 

Condition. — When I first saw him the left ala of the nose was gone, 
and the right invaded ; the left cheek was badly ulcerated ; the disease occu- 
pied nearly the whole of the upper lip, running slightly into the mouth, and 
from the left comer of the mouth it passed down and involved the lower lip 
and chin. There was considerable discharge of matter from the part, and 
the sore was painful. From the effects of the ulcer he had lost his 
appetite ; he was quite thin, and in utter despair from his deplorable condi- 
tion. He went about attending to his business with his face covered up in a 
mask of cloths. 

Treatment. — There was no difficulty in the diagnosis, so that I placed 
him under the treatment for lupus, as recommended by the best American 
and English authorities, but with no appreciable effect. I then had reco^irse 
to tudi variations of treatment for this disease as I could find in French and 
German works, but found no difference m the result. I gave him the benefit 
of eoosultatioQ with those whose opinions I prized most ; still his condition 
became worse than it was when he first came to me, some months before. 
My patient (as well as myself) was in utter despair. I had made a special 
study of bis case, and I concluded to try the effect of stramonium. (For> 
timately I had, long before I saw this case, sent to the Atlantic States and 
imported seeds of the Datura Stramonium, to introduce the plant here, for 
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lingular to tay, it was not to be foaad on the Pac^ aide of the oontineat, lo 
far as I oould learn by obserration and inquiry ; still it may hAte been colti- 
yated in some localities before. I hare since distributed seeds of my own 
raising to doctors in rarious parts of the State, so that hereafter the Taloable 
medicinal properties of this plant will be at the seryioe of the profesaon ; for 
I can show that it is useful in many diseases besides the subject of this arti- 
cle ; in which its effects are' marvelous — approaching as nearly to a specific 
as nature affords us ; at least it appears so to me, as &r as I have had oppor- 
tunities for testing it 

The general health of Mr. B. at this time was not good; therefore he 
was directed to take a two grain pill of qumine three times a day, as a tonic ; 
and to take as much nourishment as possible, but no stimulants. He was 
then ordered to bruise the fresh leaves of stramonium and make them into a 
poultice, and apply it to the whole ulcerated surface, renewing the poultice 
night and morning. 

In the course of a week there was evident improvement. After about 
two wedu the poultice was discontinued, and an ointment made from the 
stramonium leaves was freely applied night and morning, the parts being well 
washed with warm water before the application of the dntment 

Result.-— His general health went on improving, and about «ght weeks 
from the firet application of the stramonium he was well. He has had no 
return of the disease to this day. Scarcely a week elapses that I do not 
meet him in the streets about his business, and I believe I have not prescribed 
for him since his recovery. 

Case Second.— L M. A., waiter in a hotel, about 30 years of age, came 
to me in August, 1858, affected with lupus of the nose and fkce. 

HiSTOBY.— His health had been good for years, imtil the present disease 
came on, about a year ago, without assignable cause. He had been for a 
long time under treatment, but the disease continued to advance notwith- 
standing all that was done to airest it 

Condition.—- When I first saw him, his general health was bad. The 
disease occupied the entire nose, a portion of the left cheek and the upper 
lip. He suffered very little pain from it, but the discharge of matter firom 
the ulcer was considerable. He could not follow his vocation in this condi- 
tion, and he was consequently m a depressed and melancholy mood, without 
appetite or energy. 

Treatment.— Profiting by my happy experience two years before in the 
first case, I placed him under the same treatment 

Result. — ^Fortunately for patient and physician, the same good result 
was arrived at in this, as in the former case. In tax weeks' time from the 
adoption of the stramonium treatment the case was cured. This man has 
remained in the city since his recovery, four years ago ; he has had no return 
of the disease, and has not lost a day from indisposition since his recovery. 

Case Third. — J. Hendriques, seaman ; age 41 ; native of the West 
Indies. Was admitted into the hospital January 14th, 1863. Affected with 
lupus, having also an ulcer on the left leg. 
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HinOBT. — He had just oome in from sea. His nose bad been sore, be 
stated, for a long time, and tbe ulcer continued to spread. His leg bad only 
been sore, this time, for a wetk or two, but it bad been ulcerated once before. 
He bad nerer taken professional advice about bis nose and face. 

CoKDinoir. — His general beahb was excellent. Tbere was no analogy 
between tbe ulceration of tbe leg and tbat of tbe face i tbe former was nmply 
an indolent ulcer ; but the ulceration which occupied nearly the whole of tbe 
nose, and a portion of the left cheek, was, beyond doubt, lupus. 

Treatment. — ^I bad the patient placed in bed, on account of bis leg, 
which was elerated and treated according to well known principles for such 
cases. His bowels were opened once a day by laxatiyes, when nature failed 
to do it without their aid ; but beyond this he took no medicine internally. 

A large number of medical gentlemen saw bis case, and the diagnosis 
without an exception, was lupus. 

To this case I simply applied the stramonium ointment (made from the 
fresh leaves of the plant, now cultivated around the hospital) night and morn- 
ing, having tbe part washed with warm water before each application. Tbe 
patient was put on full diet from the first 

Result.— In five weeks the lupus was cured. 

March 3d, 1863, his leg was well and he went on shipboard again. 



Oaltanisic applied, by Aid of the Laeyngoscope, to the Vocal CJords. 
— The electric current has been brought to bear directly on the vocal cords 
by Dr. Morrell Mackeniie, and two cases of functional aphonia have yielded 
to it immediately. One patient had completely lost her voice for two years, 
and had been in London Hospital for some months, where every remedy had 
been used in vain by Dr. Mackenzie. Cauterization of the larynx, blisters, 
and even the employment of galvanism extern allv, bad all faOed, but tbe 
application of galvanism directly to the vocal corcfs succeeded at once, and, 
alter a week, the patient spoke as well as she had two years previously. 

In tbe other case, where the loss of voice was of eighteen months' duration, 
and where every kind of treatment had been tried unsuccessfully in the Lon- 
don Hospital, the voice was immediately restored by galvanism directly 
applied to the vocal cords. Dr. Mackenzie has invented an instrument by 
wmch tbe electric current can be set goin^, but doei* not pass beyond a cer- 
tain distance till tbe point is introduced into the larynx, when a spring is 
touched, and the current reaches the vocal cords. Dr. Mackenzie recom- 
mends the remedy in early stages of clergymen's sore-throat, before the per- 
verted state of the nerves has led to follicular deposit — Med, Times and 
Oaz., Feb. 7, 1863. 



PlacekTjB op Tripletb. — ^Dr. Orimsdale showed a specimen of placentae of 
tripleU to the Liverpool Medical Institution (December 11, 1862). All the 
three children are now alive. Two of them measured each eighteen inches in 
length, and tbe other seventeen ; they were strong children. The nlacentffi 
were by no means small ; two of them were connected together, the third 
was qmte separate. — Briti$kMediealJ<wmal, January 10, 1863. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 



BT V. J. POUaOEAUD, M. D. 

III. — THB SUCCESSORS OF mPPOCRATES. PLATO, DIOCLBS, CHRTSIPPUi, 
PRAXAGOBAS, ARUTIOTLB. 

From the fourth century B. C, to the third A. C, from the age of Hippo^ 
crates to that of Galen, medicine was cultivated with care, hut diverted from 
its original and legitimate purpose. After Hippocrates, the various philo- 
sophic sects, still engaged in vain and abstruse speculations on the origin and 
essence of things, drew again into their vortex of error the science of medi* 
cine, which had for a time escaped their influence, llius the particular tenets 
of Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, P}Trhon and Epicurus, gave rise to as many medi- 
cal dogmas, which adhered more or less rigorously to the principles or logical 
methods of these philosophers. 

Thessalus and Draco, the sons of Hippocrates, and Polybus, his son in-law^ 
continued the work of their father, but not without corrupting the spirit and 
purity of his doctrines. Many of the writings attributed by some to Hippo- 
crates, are eaid by others, to be the joint productions of his sons ; indeed some 
of the most zealous defenders of the father assert that it was not he, but 
they, who, adopting the theory of Empedocles, ascribed all diseases to the 
four elements of that philosopher. Thessalus, Draco and Polybus are gener- 
ally regarded as the founders of the Dogmatic Sect, the first on record in our 
science, established on logical principles. 

From the time of Thessalus to that of Praxagoras of Cos, medicine was 
governed by the philosophy of Plato, who, as is evident from his Tim»us« 
directed his attention not only to psychology, but also to physiology. 

A disciple of Socrates, from the age of nineteen until the fatal hemlock 
deprived him of his master, Plato, while promulgating the precepts thus 
acquired, secured for them a lustre and duration they would probably never 
have obtained, had it not been for the exquisite forms of thought and language* 
the vigorous and graceful style, with which he adorned the opinions of his 
preceptor. 

A brief expose of the mental process on which this illustrious genius based' 
his philosphical researches, and of the peculiar theories which resulted 
therefrom, is necessary here. We will let him speak for himself: " Is there 
an3rthing more rational,* he says, " than to think by thought alone, disengaged 
from all foreign elements and mfluenoes; to apply immediately the pure 
essence of thought itself to researches into the pure essence of each thing in . 
itself, without the ministry of the eyes or ears, without any intervention of the 
body, which would only disturb the soul and hinder it from finding truth and. 
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wisdom. If one can ever arriTe at the essence of things, must it not be by 
this means?"* 

Thus he not only acknowledged the Anaxagorean proposition that the in- 
tellect was the rule and principle of all things and based the sciences, moral 
as well as physical, on mental intuition ; but he also proscribed the use of the 
senses, and, consequently, observation and experience, which can only be ac- 
quired through their medium. 

Following this ratiocination he established as a principle, that God and 
matter existed from all eternity, but that the latter was amorphous, and had 
neither property nor force. God originally gave it a triangular form. After- 
wards, taking a certain number of primitive triangles, he composed with them 
the lour elements, fire, earth, air and water. 

The human body, according to his theory, was formed by the union of the 
finest and most regular of these triangular atoms, the Supreme Being having 
first created the spinal cord, by means of which the soul and body were united 
during life. 

life, he declared, was sustained by the pntttma and by a particular fire 
which dissolved aliments, produced digestion and formed red blood. He 
explained nutrition by the tendency which parts similar in their nature have 
to unite, and by his theory of triangular atoms. He divided the soul into 
three parts ; one part of it, he says, is capable of reason, another presides 
over the appetite, the third over the passions. He placed the reasoning part 
in the brain ; the appedtive part in the space between the diaphragm and the 
umhilicuB, and the passionate part in the chest, t 

Making no distinction between the arteries and the veins, he thought 
that the blood whirled rapidly through all parts of the body. Like Hippo- 
eratcsy he divided the intestinal canal into two parts only — the colon and the 
rectum. He confounded the ligaments, tendons and nerves, which he believed 
were nourished by the bones. Plato deemed the proximate cause of diseases 
to be a want of due proportion in the distribution of the four elements, by 
whidi he explained every thing. Continued fevers were occasioned by excess 
of fire; quotidians, by excess of air; tertians, of water; and quartans, of 
^arth, etc. 

Such were some of the principal sjieculalions of this remarkable philoso- 
pher respecting our science. 

About this time Greece swarmed with sophists ;| observation was neg- 



* OSarref eompUtei de Platon.. traduction de M. Cousin, p. 203. 

f Diogenes Laertlas. Lives of the Philosophers. Translated bj C. D. Yonge. 
LondofD ed. 1852. p. 144. Cousin, Op. Cit. p. m-199. 

X Baeon remarks (Aph. Ixxi) <' The wisdom of tae Greeks was professorial, and 
prone to nm to dispataHons ; whieh kind is very adverse to the discovery of truth. 
And the name of SopkisU, which was oast in the way of contempt hy those who 
wished to be reckoned philosophers, upon the old proiiBesors of rhetoric, Qorgias, 
Protagoras, Hippias, Polns, does, in fac^ fit the whole race of them, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Zeno, Epicurus, Theophrastos, and their successors Chrysippus, Caroeados, 
Msd the rest.'' 
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lected, and an irreoBtable argument was thought to be expressed in the fol- 
lowing precept of Plato — " What iht eye cannot see can he perceived by 
the ifUdiectJ' (De Arte, p. 11.) This favorite axiom served as a pretext for 
deserting the field of observation, as was done by the dogmatists, among 
whom, at that time, Diocles, of Carystus, and Chrysippus, of Solis, were the 
most distinguished. 

Diocles in his practice followed Hippocrates, with a few variations of no 
great importance. It is said that he devoted more attention to anatomy 
than his predecessors, but according to Oalen, he merely promulgated what 
had been kept secret on this subject by the Asclepiades. In Surgery he 
invented an instrument ( Bellulon ) for extracting darts from the flesh, * and 
a bandage, which bore his name, for wounds of the head. Sprengel ob- 
serves that it is probable he made no use of sudorifics, because he regarded 
sweating as a morbid or unnattural state of the system. In a fragment of his 
works, which has come down to us through Oalen, who quotes it, Diocles gives 
a good description of the symptoms of dyspepsia, under the name of Jdelan- 
diolic diseaae,^ 

Of Chrysippus, who belonged to the Pythagorean sect, we know but little. 
He rejected bleeding, probably believing, with his master, that the soul had 
its seat in the blood. He prohibited purgatives and regarded wine mixed 
with water as the best remedy that could be employed in bilious dysentery. 
He also, like others of the same sect, placed great confidence in the virtues 
of cabbage — indeed, he devoted a volume to the explanation of its medicinal 
properties.^ 

Praxagoras of Cos, the last of the family of the Asclepiades, paid great atten- 
tion to anatomy. In physiology and pathology he differed but little from hia 
predecessors. He believed that the principal cause of diseases was in the 
humors, of which he acknowledged ten — the temperate, the sweet, the vitreous, 
the acid, the nitrous, the saline, the bitter, the green, the yellow and the vis- 
cid. His opinions on nutrition coincided with those of Aristotle. He partjcu- 
larly noticed the state of the pulse, and we are informed that he derived many 
of his pathological indications from that source. In his practice, like Diodes, 
he used only medicines from the vegetable kingdom. As a surgeon he ac- 
quired great reputation among his contemporaries. § 

We now come to one of the most important events of our history : — the 
birth of Aristotle, which occurred at Stagira, about the 9 9th Oljrmpiad, (384 
years B. C.) This master-mind of antiquity flourished in Athens, "when Athena 
was the ornament of Oreece, and Oreece under Alexander, the first country od 
earth." The doctrines of this celebrated philosopher of antiquity exeidsed 
over medidne a long and absolute despotism. For twenty centuries the 
opinions of Aristotle were deemed incontrovertible and regarded with religioos 

• Oelsus, lib. vii, p. 5. Schuls. Hist. Med., p. 346. 

t Galen de Aliment. Faoolt. Lib. 1, cap. xiii. Le Clero, Op. dt. p. 379. 

t Sprengel. Hist, de la M^d. vol. 1, p. 365. 

S Le Clero. Op. dt. p. 283-284. 
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reneration. It was not until the time of Galileo, of Bacon and of Baglivi, 
that men learned to think that observations on the natural world were more 
valuable than the study of innate ideas, and that the experience which teaches 
us a single fact, is more to be prized than the most ingenious hypo t hees. — 
ITie dawning of these new lights dimmed in some measure the reputation of 
Aristotle, but it could not entirely eclipse it, for it depended upon other titles 
which time has consecrated. 

A pupil of Plato, Aristotle established his system in direct opposition to the 
original dogma of his preceptor.* According to the Stagirite, " nihil est in 
tntelleciu quod non prius fuerit in stnsu.^ Ideas which are representations 
of objects, reach our minds only through our organs of sense. After having 
thus accurately established the fundamental rule of his system, he unfortu- 
nately deviated from the true path in his second proposition, viz — " that the 
first ideas which cure produced on the mind bif the senses are general ideas f 
— a doctrine which was accepted until Bacon, Locke and Condillac, in modern 
times, demonstrated the superiority of the inductive method as a guide in 
the physical sciences. 

While these philosophers admit the correctness of the first axiom of Aris- 
totle — " that all ideas come from the senses," they reject the second, and 
maintain that our first notions are the results of particular or individual 
ideas. This distinction, apparantly of trivial or secondary importance, is, in 
reality, far from being so^especially when one or the other of these two 
methods is made the starting point and general rule in the physical sciences. 
By one, generalization is admitted a priori^ by the other, on the contrary, it is 
attained only by the apparently slower, but surer process of induction. + To 
make this evident, it is only necessary to compare the results obtained in the 
arts and sciences under the respective predominance of the two methods. 
What were they, under the deductive method, during the two thousand 
years which separated Plato and Aristotle from Bacon, compared with the 
immense acquisitions made, under the guidance of the inductive method, in 
every department of physical knowledge, from the first half of the seventeenth 
century to our day ? 

Of these two methods pursued by mankind to arrive at truth — the induc- 
tiTC and deductive —Aristotle unfortunately, (not so much for himself as for 
hia followers), selected the latter. His extraordinary intellect, it is true, ena- 
bled him sometimes to arrive intuitively at correct generalization, but his 
method, fiar more frequently involved him in a labyrinth of speculations, from 
which it took centuries for the generations which followed him to extricate 
themselves. 

* « Ho seceded from Plato while be wa« still alive ; so that thej tell a story that he 
caid : Aristotle has kicked us off ju^t as chickens do their mothers after they have 
been hatched." Diogenes Laertius. Lives of Philosophers. Translated by Yonge. 
London ed. 1853. p. 182. 

f Aristotle made np his mind beforehand. He did not consult experience in order 
to make right propositions and axioms, bnt when he had settied his system to his 
wQl, he twisted experience round and made her bend to his system. Bacon. Novum 
Organnm. Aph. Ixiii. D 
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However, the researches he was compelled to make in order to sustain 
his peculiar views, led him not only to collect most of the facts and h>'poth- 
eses promulgated by his predecessors, but also to make many valuable addi- 
tions to the knowledge of his day. 

Whether he would have arrived at more accurate and satisfactory results, 
and whether he would have left so great a name to posterity, had he followed 
the inductive method, and entered upon his inquiries unbiased by preconceived 
ideas and systems, is a question which may well be asked. Be this as it may, 
it cannot be denied that his method, accepted blindly by his less gifted follow- 
ers, had the most deplorable consequences, especially in our science. 

Applying this a priori method to the study of Physics, Aristotle based a 
system on the following principles of contraries : — Ist, the opposition of heat 
to cold ; 2d, that of dryness to humidity ; to both of which he attributed a 
common basis, — Ether. Like Plato, he adopted the four elements of Empe- 
docles, which he supposed were susceptible of transmutation. He even went 
so far as to describe the laws which govern their changes. Besides the«e 
four, he believed that in the highest heavens there was a fifth element, which 
had a rapid, circular and eternal motion, which was imponderable and inalter- 
able, which was the first and most divine, and which served as a basis for all 
the others. 

In medicme we find him still adhering to his method of commencing by 
generalizations, — adopting imaginary theories, and with all the power of his 
gigantic and logical mind, forcing facts to sustain them. He also had recourse 
to abstract and vague principles, and to occult powers and causes which had 
no other merit than an appearance of severe logic. 

His pathology and therapeutics were based on the four elemenu and their 
imaginary qualities. In physiology he commenced at the most obscure point 
viz : — by an examination into the nature of the soul, its faculties and func- 
tions. According to him, the soul constituted the essence of all living bodies, 
vegetable as well as animaL He believed it to be endowed with four primi- 
tive faculties — the nutritive, the sensative, the motive and the intellectuaL— 
He had no correct idea of what constituted the locomotive power which he 
placed in the centre of the body. He confounded the tendons and the liga- 
ments with the nerves, and the muscles he designated asJUsfu That he was 
not aware of the elevated functions of the brain is manifest from his making 
the heart the seat of the soul and of sensation.* 

In natural history, however, proceeding by a different method, he ren- 
dered greater services. He was the creator of comparative anatomy and his 
History of Animals, is said by Bufibn, to be the best of its kind, f 

* Sprengel. Op. cit. vol. 1, p. 408. Benouardi Hist, de la Med., vol. 1, p. 501- 
t It is worthy of remark that iristotle proceeded in Natural History very differ- 
ently from what he did in metaphysics, medicine, ete. <*In hb zoology, ho offered 
one of the first models of the inductive method.'' — Raige Delorme. 

He examined the various parts of the body in all classes of animals, and described 
the different forms which each one presented, after which he drew his conclosions. 
Sprengel. Op. cit. vol. 1, p. 401. 
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The doctrines of Aristotle held such unbounded sway over the scientific 
worid for so long a lapse of time, that we would fain dwell longer on them, 
but the limits of our sketch will not permit. We hope, however, that this 
summary notice of his speculative theories is sufficient to show what a danger- 
ous guide he was in a science like ours. And, if in our remarks we have 
dwelt far more on the errors committed than on the services rendered by this 
great genius of antiquity, it is because we have had to consider him under the 
most trying test, — that of a medical philosopher. 

Let us then, while lamenting the errors which trammelled his splendid 
intellect and dimmed the lustre of his name, grant what he demands for him- 
self in the conclusion of his " Analytics." " This work," he says, " has cost 
me much time and labor. I claim indulgence then, for what I have omitted, 
and gratitude for what I have done." 



rv.— THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF ALEXANDRIA — HER0PHILU8 — ERA8ISTRATU8. 

The course of our history now leads us back to Egypt, the cradle of the 
arts and science. On the dismemberment of the vast empire of Macedon, 
after the death of Alexander the Great, Alexandria became the home of 
intellect. (321 years B. C.) Under the munificent patronage of the Ptolemies 
a philosophic school was created in that city, which for nearly 500 years, 
retained the superiority it soon gained over all others. Medicine was one of 
the sciences over which it extended its fostering care, and so zealously was it 
cultivated that its professors soon became the most distinguishedof their age. 
Amongst them were Herophilus and Erasistratus who availing themselves of 
the good will and powerful protection of the Egyptian sovereigns, struggled 
successfully against the prejudices which had, until then, impeded the progress 
of Anatomy. And so well did they improve the opportunity, that they are 
not only considered the creators of that branch of medicine, but as having left 
it in a state of advancement to which little was added, except by Galen, for 
nearly twenty centuries after. Many authors assert that they were the first 
who ever dissected human subjects, but this is very improbable ; indeed, we 
have the positive authority of Galen, that Praxagoras, the preceptor of Hero- 
phDus, had preceded them both in this matter. Be this as it may, it is very 
certain that the two Alexandrian physicians were the first to point out many 
of the errors into which their predecessors had fallen in applying to the 
human subject observations made on animals which most resembled it. 

The anatomical names given by Herophilus to numerous parts of the 
human body, and by which they nre still known, show how extensive must 
have been his knowledge in this department. He studied the nervous sys- 
tem with more care than had ever before been given to it, and as an evidence 
of his perspicacity and industry, it is sufficient to say that the honor of having 
given the first description of the chyliferous vessels has been conceded to him. 

Herophilus paid great attention to the variations of the pulse, but his 
theory on this subject is subtle and minute in the extreme. Like his master, 
Praxagoras, he attributed all diseases to morbid changes in the humors. 
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Ilift colleague, Erasistratus, was not less celebrated as an anatomist, 
Galen cites a passage from him which shows that he had observed the ven- 
tricles of the brain. He, also, discovered the origin of the cerebral nerves 
and their distribution throughout the human body. He ascertained with 
much more correctness than had been previously done the structure of the 
heart and the origin of its great vessels. The tricuspid and sigmoid valves 
were first observed by him, and he gave them the names by which they are 
still designated. He believed, however, with Herophilus, and with his con- 
temporaries and predecessors, that the arteries were filled with the air (pneu- 
ma) inspired by the lungs. From the lungs it passed into the heart, from 
the left ventricle of which it was distributed by the arteries throughout the 
system. If it was objected that a wound in an artery occasioned great loss 
of blood, which escaped with violence ; he extricated himself from this diffi- 
culty by replying that as soon as an artery was opened the airy element 
escaped, and in this unnatural state it attracted the blood from the neighbor- 
ing veins. The slightest incision could not be made without producing this 
effect, because the skin was completely penetrated with small ramifications 
of the arteries. He also accounted in this way for the blood found in the 
arteries on dissection. He distinguished two sorts of air : the viial pneuma 
which stimulated the heart, and thfe spiritual pneuma, which operated 
through the medium of the brain. He was the first who had a correct idea 
of the use of the trachea ; he also exposed the erroneous theory of Plato 
respecting the passage of fluids from the mouth into the lungs. 

Erasistratus is regarded as the founder of the system of solidism in med- 
icine. Rejecting the doctrine, then in vogue, which attributed all diseases to 
morbid changes in the humors, he sustained that their true seat was in the 
solids. He denied that the blood and humors were morbidly altered in 
fevers and inflammations. In such cases the fluids, according to him, were 
only unequally and unnaturally distributed. 

In his practice, like Chr^'sippus, his master, he condemned bleeding and 
all active purgatives, trusting principally to regimen, simples, exercise, 
baths, etc* 

Among the disciples of Herophilus and Erasistratus, who acquired celeb- 
rity, were Demetrius, Mantias, Bracchius and Andreas, who, like all the Dog^ 
matists of that epoch, gave more time to arguments than to the study of 
facts. 

Thus, in medical philosophy, we see up to the epoch of the Em pi- 
rics, only the most opposite theories, merely speculative in their charac- 
ter, all dlsputuig the field of internal pathology. The then recent discov- 



* We have only fragments of the works of Herophilus and Erosistratas, trans- 
mitted to as by Celsos, Coelins-Aarelianas and Galen. Ackermann, in the Biblio- 
theca Grseca of Fabricius, has collated all the fragments from the works of Heropbilas, 
and Le Clero in his valuable history of medicine gives a detailed account of them, 
{ip. 315-323. See, also, Sprengel, Op. Cit., Vol. 1, pp. 426-450. Dezeimoris, Diet. 
Hist, de la Med. 
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eries in anatomy and botany,* instead of encouraging physicians in researches 
after facts, were made to serve only as an explanation for their particular 
doctrines. Thus, neglecting the wise path indicated by the father of medi- 
cine, the anatomical labors of Aristotle, Herophilus and Erasistratus, were 
lost. The treatment of diseases was deplorably uncertain. Hippocrates, 
Dioclefl, Praxagoras, Aristotle, Herophilus, Erasistratus, etc., were alternately 
the oracles of the day, and their disciples, overlooking the facts contained in 
their doctrines, seemed to choose only the errors they had promulgated, 
vix : their imaginary theories. To add to this unfortunate condition of our 
science the sophists invaded with their subtilities the domain of medicine. 
Hence arose a multitude of systems, more or less hypothetical, and the dis- 
ciples of each beliered themselves infallible when they could by vicious argu- 
ments, instead of facts, confound their adversaries. 

* Theophiutas, a contemporary and friend of Aristotle, is regarded as the crea- 
lor of the science of Botany, which he cultivated with care. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 



The Principles and Practice of Obstetrics. By Gunning S. Bedford, 
A. M., M. D., Professsor of Obstetrics, the Diseases in Women and 
Children, and Clinical Obstetrics in the University erf New York. 
Author of " Clinical Lectures on Diseases of Women and Children." 
Illustrated by four hundred lithographic plates and ninety-nine wood 
engravings. Third edition, carefully revisea and enlarged. New York : 
William Wood & Co., 61 Walker street. 1863. pp. 743. For sale 
by A. Roman & Co., 417 and 419 Montgomery street San Francisco. 

The high approval of the labors of an author by his peers is the most grati- 
fying reward he can possibly receive. Professor Bedford may well look back 
with satisfaction and pride on the hours bestowed on the composition of his 
work. The reputation of his ** Principles and Practice of Obstetrics" is 
established — it ranks among our standard authorities. 

In the short space of thirteen months it has passed to a third edition ; it 
has been recommended as a text-book in nine of our medical colleges, and 
both from its intrinsic value and as a national work, it should be adopted by 
alL 

The just appreciation of the merits of the book has not been limited to 
our continent. The foreign medical press, which is far from being prodigal 
in its praises when American authors are toncemed, has recommended it in 
the most laudatory terms. In fact, no treatise on obstetrics has ever received, 
hoth at home and abroad, such an unanimously cordial welcome. We con- 
gratulate the author on this unprecedented success of his work, and feel 
proud of its American origin. 
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The course comprehended in Dr. Bedford's treatise is extennye, inchiding 
as it does the whole department of obstetrics — ^the anatomy, physiology, signs 
and diseases of pregnancy, parturition and child-bed, brought up to the 
actual state of the science. Alike remarkable for its completeness, its sound 
philosophy, extensive research and the accuracy of its teachings, it possesses* 
besides the great merit of being written in a clear, forcible and original style, 
calculated to please the reader, while impressing important lessons on his 
mind. It is the most interesting work on the subject that we have ever read, 
and the production of a master-mind. 

Th^ present edition has been carefully revised, and beside additions through- 
out the text, a lecture on Phlegmasia Dolens has been incorporated. 



Report of the Board of Health of SACRAMEinx) Cmr, for the year 
ending March dlst, 1863. 

This well written document contains a synopsis of the labors of the Board 
of Health during the past year, together with interesting and useful sugges- 
tions for future hygienic measures. The probable causes to which may be 
attributed the remarkable exemption of the population from serious malarial 
affections, after the flood of 1862, are ably dwelt upon. The table of mor- 
tality from April, 1862, to April, 1863, gives a total of 360, of which 77 were 
under one year, 92 between 1 and 10 years ; 22 between 10 and 20 years ; 114 
between 20 and 40 years, and 55 over 40 years ; still-bom, 22. The following 
are the remarks of the Board on this subject : " The result as a whole is, as al- 
ready intimated, highly farorable to the climatic influences by which we are sur- 
rounded, and exhibits a sanitary condition at which, considering the unusual 
events which have occurred, and the many supposed causes of disease, we 
may well be surprised. The total number of deaths, deducting the still- 
births, reaches 338, or only five more than the average for the five preceding 
years." 

The report concludes with a judicious recommendation respecting the 
drainage of the city. The board, of which Drs. Hatch, Logan, Montgomery,. 
Oatman and Harkness are the members, deserve much credit for the faithful 
and intelligent manner in which they have discharged their duties. 



The Medical Students' Vade Mecum. A Compendium of Anatomy,. 
Physiology, Chemistry, Poisons, Materia Medica, Pharmacy, Surgery, 
Obstetrics, Practice of Medicine, Diseases of the Skin, etc. By G^rge 
Meadenhall, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 
aud Children in the Medical College of Ohio, Member of the American 
Medical Association, etc, etc Seventh edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged, with two hundred and twenty-four illustrations. Philadelphia : 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 1863. pn. 692. From the pubfishers. For 
•ale by Roman & Co., 417 & 419 Montgomery street, San Francisco. 

As its title indicates, this manual gives a summary of the different courses 
usually pursued in medical colleges. ^ The object is to furnish the student 
of medicine with a short and succient view of the most important facts and 
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principles which engage his attention during his pupilage, in order that he 
may refresh and fix more firmly upon his memory what he has read and 
heard, as well as to enable him properly to arrange his knowledge, so as to 
use it in the most advantageous manner." 

The Druggists' General Receipt Book : Comprising a Copious Veteri- 
nary and Proprietary Medicines ; Druggists' Nostrums, etc j Perfumery 
and Cosmetics ; Trade Chemicals, Scientific Processes, and an appendix 
of useful tables. By Hen^ Beasley, author of " The Medical Formu- 
lary" and ** The Book of Prescriptions. " Fourth American, firom the 
Fifth London edition. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1863. 

SD. 466. From the publishers. For Sale by Roman & Co., 417 & 419 
lontgomery street, San Francisco. 

This small and inexpensive work contains a large number of useful recipes* 
The dmg^t will find in it a considerable amount of information collected 
from a variety of sources, respecting the composition of articles belonging to 
his business, and which is not given in other books. The veterinary formu- 
lary comprises numerous recipes for the diseases of horses, neat cattle, sheep 
and lambs, dogs, etc. which make the work valuable also to the farmer and 
ranch-owner. 



EDITOR'S TABLE, 



On the Use of Arsenic in Gastralgia and Dyspepsia. 



Dr. Massabt has lately published in the Gaztttt Behdemadairt, of Paris 
several interesting articles on the treatment of gastralgia and dyspepsia by 
arsenical preparations. 

The arsenical treatment is particularly recommended in cases of dyspepsia 
depending on atony of the stomach and general atony, excepting those com- 
plicated with chlorosis. 

It has failed in cases resulting from cirrhosis hepatis. 

In dyspepsia symptomatic of cancer of the stomach, Br. Massart has 
effected what he terms two brilliant "palliaHvt cures/* and he thinks that 
there is no remedy equal to arsenic in such cases. 

In dyspepsia accompanying chronic gastritis, arsenic is counter-indicated. 

In gastralgia, the indications and counter-indications rest on the same 
basis. 

Flactuleuce is not remedied by the arsenical preparations, but requires 
an adjnvent treatment suitable to particular cases. When depending on 
acidity. Dr. Massart combines the bi-carbonate of soda with the arseniate of 
soda. 

The following is the usual form in which Dr. Massart administers arsenic : 

Be. Arseniate of potassa, 5 centigrammes (gr. }) ; distilled water, 300 
grammes (^ix) ; rect^ed alcohol, 12 drops. 

M. From a dessert- spoonful to a tablespoonful morning and eveoing. 
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Obteocopic Pains— PEBiosTina, NoDES.^We have been in the haWt of 
using for many years the abortive method advocated for buboes by Dr. Mal- 
apert, a French army surgeon, in cases of syphilitic osteocopic pains, perios- 
titis and nodes affecting the tibia, ulna, clavicle, sternum and cranium. 

A blister the size of a silver quarter of a dollar is applied over the ptdn- 
ful bone, and a pledget of lint soaked in a solution of corrosive sublimate 
(gr. XV to XX for ^i of water) is placed over the previously denuded vesicated 
surface and allowed to remain in situ for an hour. The parts are afterwards 
dressed with simple cerate. Considerable pain is caused by the caustic appli- 
cation, but the relief which follows is much more permanent than that 
attained by any other method we are acquainted with. The patients gene- 
rally request of themselves a second or third application when necessary. In 
connection with the internal administration of iodide of potassium, we know 
of no superior treatment in these affections. In some obstinate cases, how- 
ever, mercurial vapor baths twice a week may be added. 

Variola. — ^The small-pox has lately made terrible havoc on the Pacific coast, 
both north and south of San Francisco. The Victoria papers mention that 
its ravages have been excessive among the Indians of Vfincouver's Island 
(over 1,000 died.) In the southern part of our State, at Los Angeles for 
instance, the epidemic has also prevailed very extensively. 



Lotion for Indolent Ulcers. — ^The following lotion will be found ser- 
viceable in indolent ulcers of the legs, etc. : 

B» Calds cbloridi 3L 
Pulv. onii 3iss. 
Aquae 3 vL 
Fiat lotio et cola. Sig. Keep the ulcers wet with it by means of lint. 



Health of San Francisco.— The mortuary total for the month of April 
was 157, being 35 less than for the month of March. 93 deaths were 
recorded in the Lone Mountain, of which 14 were under three years; 60 in 
the Roman Catholic, of which 26 were under three yearai and 4 in the 
Jewish cemeteries. 

The principal causes of death are recorded as follows : Conscunption, 22 ; 
heart diseases, 10; croup, 4 ; diphtheria, 3 ; diarrhoea, 3 ; brain diseases, 2 ; 
liver diseases, 2 ; typhus fever, 1 ; pneumonia, 1 ; puerperal fever, 1 ; ente- 
ritis, 1 ; convulsions, 1 ; scarlet fever, 1 ; syphilis, 1, etc. ; still-bom, 7. 

The number of deaths from diseases of the heart was unusually large, ten 
cases being reported for the month. 
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SELECTIONS. 



The Prevailing Epidemic in the Nor West. 



The Chicago Medical Journal for March 1863, contains an interesting com- 
munication on an epidemic which has been prevailing in not less than five 
of the North-Westem States. The editors of the Journal, Drs. Brainard and 
Allen, have added a graphic description of the disease, to the remarks of their 
correspondent. Considering the importance of the subject, notwithstanding 
our limited space, we take great pleasure in placing the unabridged article 
before our readers. 

"An epidemic has been and is still, to some extent, prevailing in this vicinity, 
that I should like very much to have your opinion on, and suggestions in re- 
gard to, either by letter or through the columns of your " Journal.^ I diag- 
nosed it, Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis, and 1 had able counsel who concurred. 
But that you may judge for yourself, I give you the symptoms. The disease 
Is ushered in with a chill, or shivering, which, the patients sav, is not like an 
ague chill, but a shivering without much sense of coldness. The chill is pre- 
ceded by ntense pains in the head, back of the neck, and in various parts of 
the body, but occasionally in one of the extremities only. |The pain and 
aching continues with greater or less severity throughout the course of the 
disease. The chill in some instances lasts twelve hours, but in most not over 
three or four. Violent vomiting soon sets in, and continues for about twenty- 
four hours ; provided, the patient survives so long. Constipation very obsti- 
nate. In some cases, it is impossible to get an evacuation per rectum by 
cathartics introduced into the stomach. Extremities cold as clay^ and very 
difficult to warm for a day or two. Pulse weak, but not much accelerat^- 
Tongue little, if at all coated, bat of a peculiar purple or livid color, at first, 
but in the course of the disease becomes covered with an ** ashy " colored 
coat. In twenty-four or forty-eight hours, sometimes less, an eruption ap- 
pears ; on the face, looking like measles, but on other parts of the body the 
spots are much larger and extremely sensitive, the slightest touch often causing 
tne patient to awuie from a sound sleep with a cry of nain. In a few days 
the patient becomes sore all over, and the joints so stin, that it is with great 
Bain that he can be moved at all In some cases, the spots, at first, are of • 
dark purple, almost black color, in others scarlet, but soon turn dark ; these 
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are the mott favorable cases for recoTcry. The pupils arc dilated, the left oii€ 
roost, and generally the right side is totally or partially paralyzed — some pa- 
tients become deaf, dumb, or blind, or all three together, and one, though 
convalescent for over two weeks, cannot yet speak. Most of those attacked 
are delirious, but the delirium is not active. Out of thirteen cases treated by 
myself five died, and another died without treatment. There have been no 
new cases for more than a week. Death occurred in less than twelve hours 
in three of the cases. The treatment was actively stimulant and tonic, irri- 
tants to the spine, in two cases blisters — and bathing with hot brandy and 
capsicum. The result was not very flattering, but my experience has brooght 
me to the conclusion, that the only hope of saving life, as the disease occur- 
red here, is prompt, active and powerful stimulation, followed with tonics. — 
The locality in which the disease occuired is on rolling prairie. With one or 
two exceptions, those attacked did not have chills last fall, so that lingering 
intermittents could not have been the cause of the attack. 

There has been more rain and mud here this winter than for many years. 
The consequent dampness of the atmosphere may have been an exciting 
cause. 

Yours Respectfully, 

BoswELL Ward. 

The following remarks on this subject are appended by the Editors of the 
Chicago Medical Journal, 

This is one of a large number of letters received on the same subject during 
the last season. The accounts given by correspondents are very similar, al- 
though the incursions of the disease have been observed over not less than 
five States of the North west 

Of it, very little is found in the text books— nevertheless, it may bje said to 
be well known to many in the profession. Well known to the extent at least 
of diagnosis — unfortunately, not yet very well known so far as reliable ther- 
apeutics are concerned. 

It occurs both in the sporadic and epidemic forms. Of the former, several 
well marked cases have been brought to our notice in this city ouite recently ; 
of the latter, many of the interior towns have afibrded sad evidences. 

Although having the termination Ux$ to its technical appellation, it is fisr 
firom being an inflammatory affection, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
phrase. There is a modification of the nutrition in the cerebro-spinal sub- 
stance, with often resulting destruction of the tissues, but the chan^ are 
more like those ensuing in typh diseases or cholera than active inflammation. 
In observing the phenomena presented, we can scarcely avoid the' belief 
that they are caused by some specific matariea morfrt, and yet it is pretty 
clear that this must have been generated within each system by coincidence 
of external causes operating upon it. The causes operating without — the 
poison generated within. Particular stages of the disease present phenomena 
strikingly IDie those resulting firom ursemic poisoning. 

Aocoraing to our own observation,' it is more likely to occur in winters with 
a variable temperature — where a few days of intense cold are rapidly followed 
by d^ys of thaw, mud and rain. Neither uniformly cold nor warm weather 
are so likely to engender it 

It does not seem to select those previously debilitated by disease in prder- 
ence to the robust. It does not select any particular age or sex, neither are 
any exempt Nor does it seem to be influenced materially by localities — those 
upon the nighlands and those upon the lowlands — ^the nch and the poor are 
quite impartially seixed. 

The methods of attack are various, and yet all coincide in representing a 
potent influence upon the nervous system. More commonly, this is manife^ed 
oy distmct rigor, gradually passmg to general coldness, abaence of pulae in 
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the extremities and coma, very like that of pernidouB remittent ; and this 
without any marked local symptoms. 

At other times pain is the prominent symptom — pain more frequently 
in the occipital or nuchal region, but very often in other parts of the head, 
in the shoulders, trunk, hips or extremities. This pain is usually sharply 
circumscribed within a small compass, but may extend. It becomes more 
and more intense, until the patient becomes delirious, apparently from its 
severity, and then ultimates in coma, after which the disease tukes the same 
course as when ushered in by the chill. Or it may speedily be replaced by 
the rigor. 

The $uddenms3 of the attack and rapid progress to grave symptoms, are 
very characteristic. 

The delirium which ensues upon the pain, or which supervenes upon the 
coma, is of the most violent character, incessant jactitation, and often vocif- 
erous and incoherent cries. 

Sometimes at the ver)' outset, but usually not until the lapse of several 
hours — from three to twenty- four — there occurs a peculiar discoloration or 
eruption upon the surface, but exceedingly variable in its form. Sometimes 
it consists of a simple petechial point, and again of a dark discoloration of a 
large surface like ecchymosis, or rather the subcutaneous extravasation of pur- 
pura. More freijuently there is no elevation of the cutis, but occasionally 
there is an elevation of the epidermis, like bullae, with thin, dark sauious con- 
tents. 

We have never seen it look like the eruption of measles, as suggested by 
our correspondent, but ver)' often somewhat like the mulberry rash of con- 
tinued fever. 

The form of the eruption is not diagnostic. Mainly, the evidences present- 
ed by it are those of a diffluent, disintegrated state of the blood. The prog- 
nosis is modified by the brightness or lividity of the hue of the discoloration. 

The eruption, or discoloration, is not always present, but so frequently as to 
well entitle the disease to its popular name — " spotted fevf-r." 

Among the most remarkable symptoms may oe mentioned the persistent 
tonic contraction of the muscles of the back of the neck, sometimes deepen- 
ing into opisthotonos ; convulsions ; paralysis, particularly of the optic and 
auditory nerves ; remarkable soreness of the surface and joints to touch or 
motion. 

There may be intolerance of light and sound, but oftener the special nerves 
inyolved are paralyzed. While uiere is the most excruciating hyperesthesia 
of the general surface, the finger may be placed on the cornea with no flinch- 
iogby the patient. 

The vocal muscles may be paralysed, as also those of deglutition, but these 
forms are more rare. Hemiplegia is not infrequent ; or the paralysis may be 
iconfined to a single extremity. Strabismus, uneoual sixe of the pupils, twitch- 
Dgof the facial muscles, &c., &c., are incidental symptoms. 

The pulse, at the outset, is small, thready, tremulous, irregular, soft, and 
speedily lost at the wrist. On the occurrence of reaction or remission it in- 
creases in fullness and force. About always during the primary stage it is 
•lower, but during reaction it may run up to 120 or 150. 

The skin in most cases is dry as well as cold, but in perhaps 25 per cent of 
the cases it is moist. In all cases it is quite variable in this respect at difier- 
ent hours of the day. 

The ton^e is more or lest enlarged and flabby, with indentations of the 
teeth upon its edges. It is pale and moist, with a coating of a pale ash or 
white color passing to yellow and brown, but this is not distinctive. 

Nausea and vomitinff are occasional, but not constant sjrmptoms, the mat* 
tert thrown up being the normal contents of the stomach, or, in bad cases, 
deoompoaed blood, bile, mucus, &c 
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The bowels are Tariable. Some cases are natural, in others there is obsti- 
nate constipation, and in others still, severe diarrhoea with discharges of gnun- 
ous and offensive matters. 

The respiration is ordinarily laborious and irregular, sighing, and perhaps 
stertorous, more frequent than normal, while consciousness continues, but 
becoming slower with advancing coma. 

The urine is generally scanty, depositing a plentiftil sediment intermixed 
with ropy mucus, and disorganized blood corpuscles. But in some inftances, 
we have known the urine abundant and of low specific gravity. 

The first stage may terminate in death in a few hours, or, after an interval 
of from six to twenty-four ; then may occur a marked remission of the s\Tnp- 
toms — a very deceptive remission, often leading both physician and patient to 
believe the difficulty pretty much over. Supervening' upon the remission 
rapidly, or it may be upon a gradual awakening from the comatose state, there 
will be intense febrile excitement, great heat of the surface, rapidity and strong 
tension of the pulse, arterial throbbings, flushed face, turgidity of the conjunc- 
tiva, with extreme thirst, &c. This is lial)le to be attended with the highest 
grade of delirium and frantic muscular Jactitation, requiring several attendants 
perhaps, to keep the patient in his bed. 

The delirium may, after a while, merge in coma, apparently from utter ex- 
haustion ; or it may gradually moderate in violence and pass into the low 
muttering character, with subsultus, &c., the patient being laid upon his back 
with the extremities fixed and painful to toucn and motion ; or in some cases 
turned rather to the prone position, with, in either case, the posterior muscles 
of the neck fixed rigidly, drawing the head strongly backwards. Occasionally 
it is drawn laterally backwards, but is always in a state of rigid immobility. 

In this stage the bowels are usually inactive and the urine either scanty or 
wholly retained. The skin is hot, but not infrequently reeking with a pecu- 
liarly offensive perspiration. Irregular or partial sweats are very common. 
Convulsions, paralysis, pain, and other evidences of central nervous disorder, 
are largely aggravated. 

The patient may die in this stajj^e, or the disease may pass on with irregular 
febrile phenomena into the low, lingering typhoid stage, stretching over even 
forty or sixty days before the establishment of a tedious cbnvalescence. The 
low fever which so often supervenes upon severe attacks of Asiatic Cholera 
much resembles it. 

From the outset there will be presented intermingled symptoms, according 
to the involvement of particular organs in secondary lesion. The lungs are 
especially liable to severe, or even fatal disorder, so much so indeed, as by the 
gravity of its manifestations almost entirely to maak the original disease. 

Dr. Condie, in a note to the American edition of Watson's Practice, includes 
a description of this form under the head Typhoid Pneumonia, but it ia un- 
necessary to say that the disease described is but the one now under notice 
with secondary complication. Ulceration of the throat, the writer has obsenred 
as a complication in several cases — the destruction of tissue proceeding of 
itself to an alarming extent. 

Abote all, Erysipelas is the most dangerous of complications. It is easily 
kindled upon the slightest abrasion of the surfiace, and often, without sach a 
nidus, attacks the face and neck, extending to the scalp, or more rarely seizing 
the extremities* This erysii>elatou8 affection is apt to be exceedingly destruc- 
tive to the part attacked, ^ving rise to foul, sloughing sores, rapidly wearing 
out the patient b^ exhaustion. 

Some of our fnends who have observed this frequent concurrence of ery- 
sipelas, have been so struck by it as to believe the disease essentially an ery- 
sipelatous inflammation of the cerebro spinal tissues, as also of there organs 
invoived seoondarilv. 
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The abdominal viscera sometimes experience the full force of the morbific 
infloence, but in greater part are comparatively little disturbed. 

Epistaxis, hcematorrhoea, hfematemesis, and hsematuria are occasionally 
present to a dangerous extent. 

Among the sequela \re note, deafness, blindness, partial paralysis of motion, 
tuberculosis, albuminuria. 

Marannus in both children and adults, and phthisis in the latter are especi- 
ally common. The constitution seems broken aown, and perhaps years elapse 
before the patient recorers his original vigor. 

With regard to post mortem appearances there has been much apparent 
discrepancy of description. But by attention to one single fact this can readi- 
ly be explained, and that is, the stage of the disease at which death occurred. 
It is also necessary to separate incidental complications from the primary 
affection. 

K the patient die in the first stage "within a few hours from the attack there 
may be very few signs of local change. The blood will be found settling to 
dependant portions, and with a loose, gory and diffluent cloi. There will be 
found stasis of blood in the capillaries of the cercbro-spinal meninges, partic- 
ularly the pia mater and dura mater, rarely of the arachnoid. The super- 
ficial vessels of the convolutions will be distended, and those upon the walls 
of the ventricles likewise full, presenting here and there spots like ecchjTnosis 
though more florid in hue. Sections of the cerebral substance will show a 
similar condition of the blood-vessels, as manifested by the large red points 
on cutting across them. The medulla oblongata and spinal meninges and 
cord at the upper part will exhibit similar appearances. The stasis of semi- 
dissolved blood is so considerable that the grey and white tissues gain a pink- 
ish tinge. 

More or less circumscribed softening is found, usually involving the cortical 
substance of the cerebrum, the inferior surface of the cerebellum, and the 
floor of the lateral ventricle. In fine, a lessening of the firmness and density 
of the whole mass is evident on careful inspection. Eflusion of discolored 
serum into the cavities is present now and then to a large amount. 

If the case has run on to high reaction, all the results of inflammation may 
be present. In this case, the arachnoid is apt to be thickened and with loss of 
its transparency. In' the exuded matters are found pus and lymp corpuscles, 
or the exuded l^'mph forms a quasi membrane, loose, creamy, and readily 
broken down, upon the surface or along the course of the large vessels. The 
g^atest quantity is at the base of the Drain, and always at the optic commis- 
sure. It is also stated to be found on the corpora quadrigemina, the medulla 
oblongata and around the third pair of nerves where they penetrate the 
arachnoid membrane. Wherever ine exudation takes place it is likely to be 
staioed by the dissolved hsematin. 

In the spinal region, the morbid changes aflect mainly the meninges, the 
substance showing little modification of structure, the most observable change 
being softening. The exudation, discoloration and softening are most obser- 
Table about the roots of the cervical nerves. 

The thoracic and aMominal lesions present nothing distinctive. Where 
the longs become involved there are the ordinary evidences of stasis of blood 
and effusion, or where the later stage is reached, the usual resuhs of inflamma- 
tion. The same remark may be made with regard to the intestinal tube. 

It is proper to remark, that whilst in about every case there is on post 
mortem some visual evidence of local disease of the cerebro- spinal region, 
nevertheless, in very many this evidence is very slight. The disease is capa- 
ble of kilUng the patient speedily or slowly, and yet leaving behind it no trace 
of its footsteps. But the only constant changes, when any are present, are 
in this region. Here, as elsewhere, the facts teach that the immediate mole- 
cular changes, upon which lifb and death depend, are beyond the sphere of 
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either our aided or unaided obeerration. We necenarily ufer their exist- 
ence, precisely as we infer the reactions of a chemical mixture by observa- 
tions of results and of things which we can see and handle, and weigh. 

In common with many other potent influences which suddenly stnke down 
the powers of life — the cause or causes of this terrible disease may produce 
at once necrsmial symptoms so profound that particular manifestations of 
the special cause will not take place. We shall see that thus far the diagno- 
sis is not of great importance. Under this condition the most dissimilar 
causes coincide in effect. Malignant typhus, small-pox, scarlatina, rubeola, 
diphtheria, Asiatic cholera, erysipelas, pernicious remittent, urcemia, etc, etc., 
are severally capable of producing this condition. 

In this case an overwhelming cause acts especially upon the cerebro- 
sninal centre, or secondarily, upon other organs. The blood from the begin- 
ning is poisoned and scarce living, and death may ensue from this poisoning 
of the blood, or later from the local changes in the brain and cord, or in 
other iuRtances, from involvement of other vital organs. The only forms of 
disease vith which it is liable to be confounded are pernicious remittent (con- 
gestive fever) and typhus. 

Yet, be it observed, in the progress of both these forms, cerebro-spinal 
changes may occur which render the diagnosis impossible ; and this neea not 
be deemed unfort^inate, because at the same time it is unnecessary. Since 
enlightened medical men have ceased to regard diseases as entities, and no 
longer rely upon a routine treatment, the diagnosis of names has yielded 
place to the search for causes and conditions ; and treatment has been placed 
upon a broader and more certain basis. 

The reader who has carefully noticed the peculiar disturbances of the 
nervous system and muscular apparatus portrayed in the communication of 
our correspondent, and further designated in our own remarks, cannot fail to 
see that they are exceedingly rare in the so-called congestive fever of " ma- 
larious^ districts. There is no periodicity about it ft cannot be merely a 
severer form of that fever, for it occurs in districts, indiscriminately, where 
that fever is known and where it is not. It occurs at a season of the year 
when pernicious remittent notoriously loses its virulence, and, indeed, is 
scarcely ever present save in cases which have been especially liable to attacks 
of periodical disease, and whose constitutions have been broken down by 
previous disease. Briefly, the paralysis of special sensation and voluntarr 
motion ; the hypersesthesia of the surface and joints, or circumscribed locali- 
ties ; the opisthotonos and convulsions ; the petechiie and vibices ; the ab- 
sence of periodicity, notwithstanding remarkable remissions; locality and 
times of occurrence ; the sequela ; these and many other particulars distin- 

fuish the disease from *' congestive fever*' with no difficulty or uncertainty', 
he influence of Q'lina is wonderfully diagnostic. In pernicious remittent it 
is prompt, powerful and certain. It is the remedy, if all others were ignored. 
In the disease under review it is scarcely noticeable in effect, and wholly 
unreliable — nay — comparatively worthless as a remedy. The " congestive 
fever^ bows beneath its potent influence at once — the "spotted fever" scorns 
its impression. 

Practically, the phifsiognomy of the two diseases is as diverse as the 
features of strangers. 

Nearly the same distinctions separate it from ** maculated typhus." It is 
not a severer form of typh disease, because it is realy developed under thoae 
known circumstances which develop the latter. The nervous manifestatiotit 
at the outset are wholly diverse j the mode of the attack and progress of the 
case are dissimilar, save that in some cases a low fever follows the primary 
lesions ; but well marked, and indeed some of the very severest, caset are 
arrested and convalescence occurs without any such secondary fever. 

The eruption, or rather extravasation of dissolved blood bienea^ the akin. 
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18 wholly unlike the maculce of typhus or the roseolar spots of typhoid. Such 
extravasations do not constitute the peculiar eruption of the typn disease. 

T^'ph fevers are the creation of ochlesis, of bad ventilation, filth and im- 
proper food. This clearly depends on some unknown meteorological influence, 
entirely apart from the accumulation of human jbeicgs in crowded places ; 
independent of decomposing organic matter ; independent of confined air. 

It attacks equally all ages, from the infant to the veteran — the out-door 
laborer and the lady in the parlor. 

Presenting some symptoms in common with the typh diseases, its history 
and its physiognomy are as diverse from them as yellow fever is from bilious 
remittent. To confound them under one denomination, will render it neces- 
sary to re-write the history of typhus and make the term as comprehensive as 
the word/wer. 

It would be a happy circumstance if the treatment were as satisfactorily 
determined as to the character of the disease. But, as before remaiked, this 
is unhappily not the fact. But much can be done, and many lives saved 
which without it would certainly be lost. 

The proportionate mortality in the early periods of this, as of other pes- 
tilential epiaeraics, is somewhat frit^htful to contemplate ; but there always 
remains this well established fact that, under about any respectable treat- 
ment, the fatality steadily diminishes with time, and the later cases will be 
quite controllable. 

The quacks outside and inside the profession take advantage of this truth, 
and all ears are speedily stunned by the praises of particular remedies and 
methods which they go around braying about. " Specifics" for it are as plen- 
tiful as for cholera' in every city, village and hamlet — ^but, alas, they fail 
miserably in the real trial 

Under our own observation has come treatment which ought to make all 
classes of created things, from angels to jackasses, weep. 

We have seen men try to brin^ on a crisis — the dtaih crisis to which we 
alluded last month — ^by bloodletting. Others attempt the same thing by 
emetics and mercurial purges. Steaming is perhaps the most popular method 
of producing exhaustion of the feeble remaining powers of life. "We knew 
one physician to give upwards of fifty ^rs. of morphine to a boy within a few 
hours to relieve him of his terrible pam and suffering. Ue ooserved to the 
writer that ** the bov did not die of the disease !" Incalculable quaatities of 
brandy and quinine have been poured into the stomachs of the comatose ; and 
there is no measurement of the amount of turpentine which has been thrown 
- no per redum. 

The whole surface has been parboiled, roasted, and cauterized — ^What 
have we not seen done P We have seen the patient wrapped in the skins of 
animals torn reeking from the still quivering flesh ; ana have known an ox 
disembowelled and a tender girl put in the steaming cavity. There is no 
limit to human creduilty ; there is no bound to human assumption. Popular 
folties are the legitimate offspring of the dogmatic wisdom of some previous 

Satisfactory treatment remains yet to be discovered. There are no spe- 
cific remedies as antidotes. Yet experience points to certain things which 
teem to have done something — perhaps, post noe ergo propter hoe after alL 

And first we rank external stimulants. Rubefacients and artificial heat. 
Whatever will powerfully stimulate the surface especially along the spine and 
the extremities. This not from any vague idea of internal pressure to be 
overcome by ** determining to the surface," but by promoting tissue chance 
in the parts and thus awakening energy of the circulation, and immediately 
excretion of effete matters^ and formation of new blood. The rubefacient 
becomes thus a general stimulant. With capsicum and mustard, ammonia 
and terebinthinales, pungent oils and friction — ^the means are abundant 
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enouffh, and the practitioner can take his choice. Direct heat is a more ques- 
tionable remedy fVom its ultimate sedative impression. The hot water or 
vapor bath speedily exhaust — still when the surface is dry and rigid, 
these may be employed for a short time only. The alcoholic Tajxnr 
bath is often senriceable. A potent stimulant is the application of ice 
for a few moments and then the alteration of hot epithems — this alteration to 
be frequently repeated. The intense local pain so often present in tbe 
primary stage may occasionally be controlled by large doses of morphia in- 
fernally, but the amount required is apt to be so excessive that the hypodermic 
injection at the point of suffering will be found of ^eater adrantage. But 
from the puncture there is always danger of erv'sipelas. The same remark 
applies to vesicants — primarily of excellent service, secondarily there is danger 
of sloughing sores. 

Internally stimulants, boldly, but with due regard to their ultimate 
effect. 

Thus the alcoholic stimulant, of whatever sort, when acting at all is quite 
disposed to produce the sedative impression or anaesthetic elect — checking 
tissue metamorphosis, hence the disappointment sofiequently experienced on 
their administeration during the cold stage, or in necrffimial cases. The alco- 
hol should be given only in moderate amount and combined with capsicum, 
piperin, monarda, or similar arartiatic stimulants. The 01. Monarda here, as 
m Asiatic cholera, will be found quiet efficient. Or Ethereal preparations, 
especially the Chloric Ether, in full doses with Sp. Cardamou O^mp., Carb. 
Ammon, and Capsic. in full doses, answers well in some cases. 

In our experience, the Tincture of Cantharides in full doses, is perha 
the most valuable of all internal stimulants. From twenty to forty drops 
every hour, until reaction ensues. 

Where there is any appearp.nce of erysipelas, or where there are 
evidences of dissolution of tne blood, as evinced by the deep livid shade 
of the spots, or by passive haemorrhages, the Muriated Tincture of 
Iron should be simultaneously administered. Coinciding with the general 
effect of the Cantharides, it seems to especially prevent further destruction 
of the blood and facilitate its repair. Besides, it lessens the tendency 
of the Cantharides to injure the kidneys and produce strangury. But the 
awaking of the nervous system and of the excretory energy as shown by this 
result 18 scarcely to be considered as other than a favorable omen. Of 
course, when this occurs, the Cantharides should be replaced by eome other 
stimulant. From ten to twenty drops of the Tincture of Iron should ac- 
company each dose of the Cantharides, and the mixture be largely diluted on 
exhibition. 

If convulsions occur, or pain be dangerously intense, anaesthetics by inhala- 
tion may be employed, and we should very much like to try here, as we have 
not yet had an opportunity, the Protoxide of Nitrogen, or " laughing gas." 
Theoretically and by analogy of its use in other cases, we believe it would be 
ibund an invaluable remedy. Its energetic stimulating power would probably 
favor speedy reaction.^ 

We have not noticed any especial advantage from Quinine in tbe first 
stage, although we have given it in doses varying &om two grains to half a 
drachm every hoiur. The stimulating effect of the small dose is inappreciable ; 
the sedative and diaphoretic effect of the large dose is objectionable. But 
when the deceptive remission occurs, we have fancied some benefit was gained 
by several fuU doses, at intervals of one or two hours — the sedative effisct 
seemed to lessen the severity of the subsequent exacerbation, although we 
have found that a hundred grains thus given, would not prevent its access. 

At this time, something appears to be gained by reheving the bowels by 
a moderately stimulating cartnartic, particularly when the cold stage has left 
behind it a aecided engorgement of the portal system. By this means the 
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exacerbation is evidently ameliorated, and the tendency to pass afterwards 
into a low form of fcTer sensibly lessened. We usually, for this purpose, com- 
bine calomel with gamboge, rhubarb and soap, which usually operates effi- 
ciently in six or eight hours. Beyond this, or some milder cathartic, we hare 
rarely found it useful to employ purgation. The patient cannot be cured by 
attempts to turn him inside out with either emetics or cathartics. 

If, during the stage of excitement which now follows, the urine becomes 
tolerably free and charged with its solid constituents, the patient may be 
reckonea safe, but if it is suppressed the case is one of extreme danger. The 
practitioner is apt to be deceiyed by the apparent excitement, and hence to 
resort to excessive antiphlogistic measures— but this is a dangerous error 
Collapse impends almost momentarily, and it is necessary to be on guard. 

Saline diuretics, very moderate doses of the usual sedatives, and perhaps 
anodynes, may be used, but bleeding, vomiting and pursing, or large doses 
of sedatives are out of the question. Ablutions with cold water, or the tepid 
bath, or showering the head, we have found in this case even more useful 
than in the similar stage of remittent. 

When in doubt, our own experience teaches us to say, stimulate even here. 
Destructive changes will thus be prevented, the liability to collapse lessened,' 
and the tendency to tedious low fever, with doubtful final result, abated. But 
better do nothing than to do wrong or mischief! — Chicago Med. Journal, 



The Gteograpfaical Distribution of Cancer of the Lip. 



BY DR. WILHELM STBICKER. 



Db. Louis Loktet, of Oullins in the Department of the Rhone, in his Essai 
monographique sur le pr6tendu cancroide labial (Paris, 1861, 4to), has made 
use of his sources of information not only in an unusually complete manner, 
but has collected also, for a purpose which we principally wish to communi- 
cate, valuable information in writing, which, however, is not sufficient for the 
fiEirther investigation of several points. This Archiv has proved itself so ex- 
cellent an instrument in the investigations of the Editor upon Lepra, that we 
do not hesitate in this way to bring the wish of the author before Qerman 
Surgeons. His questions relate principally to : 1st, the relative frequency ; 
2d« the number of operations compared with the whole number of thoae ope- 
rated upon ; 3d, the frequency ot the disease in relation to an elevated or 
low residence ; 4th, its frequency in connection with occupation ; 5th, with 
nationality ; 6th, with sex ; 7th, with the period of life ; 8th, with the charac- 
ter of the diet. Answers to these questions the author desires should be 
sect to his &ther, Dr. P. Lortet, Lyon, Quai Fulchiron 24. 

We now turn to the work of L. Lortet 

JEHology, 
Predisposing Causes. 

A. Sex. ^ For a long time it has been observed, that cancer of the lip is 
a disease which particularly attacks the male sex. According to the vanous 
localities, women form 1-20 to 1-5 of those affected, as the following Use 
•hows. 

Lebert (Paris) 15 males, 3 females. (Traite des maL cancer. Paris, 1851.) 

Gault 20 M., 1 F. -^ f 

Bertin (Montpellier) 24 M., 3 F. 

1 
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Melzer (Laibach) 127 M., 15 F. (Jenaische Annalen, 1850. IL 480.) 
Heurteaux (Paris) 69 M., 10 F. (1 hese du Cancroide. Paris, 1860. 
Bruns (Tubingen) 50 M., 5 F. (Handb. der Prakt Chir. IL 1859.) 
Barrier (Gaz. M^d. de Lyon, 1852, u. Schriftl. Mitthlg.) had between the 

years 1850 and 1855 observed 71 cases, of which 62 were males, and 9 

remales ; 59 affected the under and 12 the upper lip, of which latter number 

6 were males and 6 females. 

Of the 181 collected by Deseranges (Gaz. Hebdomadaire, 1854) 158 were 

males, 23 females ; 153 affected the under, 22 the upper lip and 6 the comer 

of the mouth. 

The total of all these numbers gives to 527 men 69 women, or a proportion 

of 7 6-10 to 1. 

B. Jlgt. Among 252 cases only one was below the age of 20 years, a girl 
16 years old. It is only after the 30th year that the disease increases in 
frequency and continually augments up to the greatest age, if we compare the 
number of cases with the number of those li\ing at certain periods of life. 
Of course the absolute number of cases of cancer of the lip diminishes at a 

freat age, since in the 60th year there is living only the 5th, in the 70th the 
th, in the 75th the 12th in the 85th the 93d part of those who are bom, and 
moreover very aged men seldom submit to an operation. 

Lebert, among 17 cases of the disease, found 2 from 30 — 35, 1 from 35 — 
40, 2 from 40— 45, 7 from 45—50, 2 from 50—55, 3 from 60—65 years old. 

The first beginning of the disease, Bruns, in his 55 cases, found was noticed 
by 2 between 20 and 30, by 9 between 30 and 40, by 11 between 40 and 50, 
by 13 between 50 and 60, by 15 between 60 and 70, and by 5 between 70 
and 80 years old. 

Among the 260 cases collected at the Hotel Dieu in Lyon, 13 occurred at 
the 56th, 12 at the 50th 11 at the 42d, 58, 59th, 60th and 62d, 10 at the 42d 
year, and so forth, which compared with the Mngle cases of 1 at 16, 1 at 29 
and 32, 2 at 33 years old, demonstrates satisfactorily its predominance at the 
advanced periods of life. 

C. TemperamerUf Occupation. Dr. Lortet thinks himself authorized 
in believing that the sanguine temperament predisposes to this disease. Most 
of those affected with it, whom he has seen, were blonds, of a very rosy 
complexion, with strongly developed capillaries. As to the greater propor- 
tion of country people affected, Lortet agrees with Bmns. Among tne 181 
cases collected by himself, Lortet found 107 from the country, 12 weavers, 4 
each of carpenters, stonemasons, shoemakers and proprietors, 2 each of 
wagoners, woodsawyers and servants, and 19 without definite occupation. 
This preponderating number of peasants by no means indicates an excess of 
rural population in the departments to which the patients belonged, for out 
of a total population of 3,924,000, only 1,095,000 were peasants, or some- 
what more than a quarter, whereas the number of peasants thus affected 
amounts to more than five-ninths. 

D. Clinical and Geographical Relaiions ; HeredUabilitif. Heurteoux 
has collected 11 cases in which the disease was inherited, to which Lortet 
thinks he may add 4 or 5 more, although he considers this number far to# 
small to warrant any conclusions whatever. 

More numerous, although still not sufficient also, is the material for the 
determination of the geographical distribution of the disease. 

In the neighborhood of Lyon, among 3217 " bloody" operations per- 
formed in the period from 1850 — 1860, 181 cases of cancer of the lip occurred, 
which were distributed among the departments as follows : Loire 29, Upper 
Loire 20, Rhone 25, Isere 14, Ain 13, Drome 11, Saone acd Loire 10, Jura 
9, and so on ; a division to which Lortet himself attaches little importance, 
and which, in fact, is of no value without a knowledge of the contingeot 
furnished by eaph district to the aggregate of the patients in Xyon. 
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In Sweden, according to the report of the chief surgeon of the great hos- 
pital at Stockholm, Rosander, in 1860, the disease appears to be very rare. 
** From 1850 to 1859, out of 2200 operations there were 17 performed for 
* cancer of the face,' upon 16 persons, 12 males and 4 females, all peasants 
from the neighborhood of the city. Upon the mountains the disease appears 
to be still less frequent than in the plains. The other hospitals in Sweden 
are small, so that the whole number of operations in them would scarcely 
exceed those performed in Stockholm.** 

There occurs, therefore, in Lyon 1 operation for cancer of the lip in 17, in 
Stockholm 1 in 137, or allowing for cases of *' cancer of the face" upon other 
portions than the lips, 1 in about 200 operations. 

According to a letter from Dr. Ludwi^ Benjamin, in Hamburg there were 
only two cases of the disease in the penod of 1854 — 1857, 1 in 1854 and 1 
in 1856. 

In Prussia, also, the affection appears to be very rare. According to Mel- 
zer, on the other hand, there occurred in the hospital at Laibach in 62 years 
among 27,800 patients, 453 cases of cancer, 142 of which were of the lips. 

As to Switzerland, communications were received from Prof. Voigt, of 
Berne, Dr. Socin and Prof. Jung, in Basle, in 1860, from which it appears 
that the disease is quite frequent about Berne and Zurich, but rare in Basle, 
where in 38 years only 3 cases were observed in the surgical clinic. 

According to a letter received from Bertin (1860), there were 895 opera- 
tions performed at Montpellier during the period of 1851 — 1857, 33 of which 
were tor cancer of the lip. Berrut writes, that in the year 1857 1607 cases 
were treated in the surgical department at Marseilles, 3 for this disease only, 
all of the lower lip. 

Dr. Lindermayer, physician in Athens since the Grecian revolution, had 
observed only 2 cases up to 1860, and the physicians of the country had seen 
it very seldom. 

Dr. Ph. Faure, who has travelled many years in Asia Minor, Syria, Pales- 
thie, Mesopotamia, Egypt and Nubia, found this disease, like cancerous affec- 
tions in general, almost unknown in these regions. 

Dr. Heinrich Barth also, the celebrated African traveler, states, in his writ- 
ten communications to the author, that, although consulted by innumerable 
patients, he saw but one case of cancer in a man, but none in a woman. In 
the tribe of Beni-Meluk, however, upon the Niger, several days journey east 
from Timbuctoo, which indeed, is not purely African, but crossed with Barbary 
and Arabia, he met with an affection of the skin, which bore some resemblance 
to cancer of the lip. 

Livingston and Lautre have never met with the disease among the nations 
of South Africa. The latter, who spent many years among the Bassutos, a 
community north of Cape Colony, did not see a single case of cancer of the 
face, which is by no means uncommon among the whites of Cape Colony. 

From the facts presented, although imperfect, it appears, then, that 
cancer of the lip is ot most frequent occurrence in Central Europe, which, to 
be sure, is also the best known region. As to the various agents accused of 
producing it — 

Tobacco stands in the first rank, and particularly the smoking from a 
short pipe, the pressure of the tube of which upon the under lip was considered, 
as far back as 1795, by Simmering, as the cause of cancer of the lip. Rigal 
and Bonnet believe it to be caused by the irritation which the teetn, injured 
by the stem, exercise upon the lips. Rechnitz observes that cancer of the 
lip is so generally prevalent in Hungary on account of a very strong tobacco, 
wnich, heme either chewed or smoked from a short pipe, covers the lip with 
an acrid juice. Ounter states, that nearly all those he operated upon were 
passionately fond of smoking, and that he often found them the second or third 
day secretly smoking behind the bed-curtains. Boussion mentions 49 cases 
of the disease, all of which were observed in smokers. On the other hand, 
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Bardeleben, in Greifswald, hat operated upon many patients who new^ 
smoked ; also Fleury, in Clermont. Bruns found among 65 operated upon 
only 10 great smokers, and one of these, in whom the seat of the disease 
was at the left comer of the mouth, had always held the pipe in the 
right comer. The experience of Hurteaux was the same ; for of the 9 cases 
which he observed, 4 had never smoked, and among the 5 smokers in 2 
only did the disease affect that portion where the pipe generally rests. 
Lortet, from his own experience in Hfttel Dieu at Lyon, could perceive no 
evidence of influence of smoking. With regard to the btatement of Melser, 
whose accusation of smoking without satisfactory proof has been adopted in 
various surgical works as an universally accepted fact, Bmns has demonstrated 
that the pretended frequency of the aisease in Krain is in no way borne out 
hj the figures, which go to show rather that it is twice as frequent in the 
vicinity of Tabingen as in Krain. Lemarchand, in Finist^re, where nearly all 
the women smoke short pipes, has seen, according to Hurteaux, nearly 100 
cases of cancer of the lip m men, and not a single one in a woman. We have 
seen above, that in the Orient, where nearly everybody suM^es, the disease 
does not occur, and it will be necessary to collect still more geographical and 
statistical facts before a definite judgment as to its etiological relations can 
be formed. The material which I have obtained from the Reports of the 
Imperial General Hospital of Vienna for the years 1857, 1868 and 1860, is 
somewhat deficient, but demonstrates, nevertheless, the preference of the 
disease for the under lip and its preponderence in the male sex, and gives 
the relative number of the various forms of epithelial cancer in the whole 
number of patients. 
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— Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 



Belladonna in Epilepsy. 



At the Hospital for the Epileptic and Paralyzed, belladonna and its alkaloid 
i^ropia, are still in favor as remedies for epilepsy. Under these remedies 
most patients with epilepsy, especially if they suffer much between the 
paroxysms, are benefited. 

In treatinff epilepsy we must remember that, although in many cases we 
may not be able to cure, we can very often diminish the number of fits ; and 
even if we cannot do that, the patient's general condition is often much 
improved. Many patients attend the Hospital who have had fits for very 
many year?, and though they have no hope of beinff cured, the^, nevertheless, 
experience great benefit, and are rendered capable of resummg a oomparar 
tively active life. Although this is not a cure, it is the next best thing to it. 

The prescription generally used is ^Extract of belladonna a quarter of a 
grain, quinme one grain, in a pill three times a day. Of atropine, one 1-120 
of a grain is given three times a day. Of both, the dose is gradually iocreaaed. 
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Although giving in increased doses, they are rarely observed to produce, in 
eiiilepBy, much physiological effect Sometimes, however, the patients com- 
plain of dryness in the throat, and of defective sight We think it will noticed 
that patients with darii eyes suffer more from it, and that these patients are 
often hypermetropic. 

When the sight is affected by belladonna or atropine, it is because the 
ciliary muscle is paralyzed partially or totally, and hence that the power of 
accommodation is impaired, or altogether lost It is not likely that it is due 
to dilatation of the pupil, as in congenital irideremia the accommodation is 
good, and in a case recorded by Graefe, in which the whole of the iris was 
removed by operation, it remains perfect. It was lost, however, when atro- 
pine was put into the eye. 

Patients, of course, complain a good deal when theur sight is impaired, 
however little, by any course of treatment, but they can be assured that the 
defect is only teraporar}'. In some cases of cataract belladonna has been used 
for years without injury to the eyes, and without losing its powers. 

In no case have we noticed dulness of hearing to be produced by this 
drug. Very likely there ma]f be some slight impairment of hearing which 
the patient does not notice. Very often there is tinnitus aurium, and some 
little defect of hearing attending it, but this is common in epilepsy whether 
belladonna be given or not. We have not noticed that patients have com- 
plained of increase of deafness under its use. If a solution of atropine were 
dropped into the ear it might then paralyse the small muscles of the ear, and 
produce defective accommodation of sound, if such a phrase is allowable. 

Another method in which Dr. Brown-S^quard uses atropine in epilepsy is 
to inject a solution of it and morphia into the part from which an aura starts. 
This was done in several cases with excellent results. A solution containing 
one sixtieth of a grain of atropine and a quarter of a grain of morphia is 
injected with Wood's syringe. In the several cases in which it was used it 
did not produce any immediate effects in the patients, and no giddiness &c. 
The operation is not painful. 

It 18 supposed that belladonna acts on the bloodvessels producing contrac- 
tion. £rg[ot also. Dr. Brown-S^uard believes, has this property ; and hence 
their use is local inflammator3r conditions of the brain and spinal cord. Erfi^t» 
he believes, has a greater action on the vessels of the spinal cord, and bella- 
donna on those of the brain. In paraplegia from myelitis, a pill containing 
three grains of fresh erffot and a quarter of a grain of the extract of belladonna 
is given three times a day. The action of belladonna in arresting the flow of 
muk, and in causing dryness of the throat, may be explained also on the 
hypothesis of its aiminishing the supply of blood to those parts. — Boston 
MuL and Surg, JovmtU, 



Childrsn's Hospital, Philadelphia. — We have received the Sixth 
Annual Report of this very useful institution, which shows that its benefits 
are yearly oeing extended to an increased number of patients. This Hos- 
pital was founded in 1855, and since that period it has received as indoor 
patients 658 children, and advice and medicine have been given to 6,800 
outdoor patients. 

The want of a larger building, and one in a more open situation, where 
the little patients can have the benefits of pure air, sunshine, and ample 
spaoe for exercise, is stronsly pointed out, and we trust our charitable com- 
munity will hasten to supply the requisite mean for the purpose. 

A building fund has been created, but it is as yet very small, amounting 
to only 3,085. This institution deserves the most active sympathies and 
pecuniaxy vupport of the charitable, and we can scarcely believe that it will 
nUi to obtain both — Med, JsTewa. 
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Paracentesis Thoraois: A Besume of Twelve Years 
Experience* 

BT HENBT L BOWDUCH, M. D. 

(Read before the Boston Society of Medical Obserration.) 

In the American Journal of the Medical Sciences^ April, 1852, 1 published 
an article on Paracentesis Thoracis, with cases. In January, 1854, I raxe 
in the wfmencon Medical MonMy an analysis of twenty-five cases of the 
same. Still later, I made further statements on the subject in the BoHon 
Med, and Surg, Journal, 1857, and now I wish to give to the Society a brief 
resume of the principal results of the operation, as performed 150 times on 
75 persons dunng a period of nearly twelve years, viz., from April 17, 1850, 
to Dec. 16, 1861. 

During the above period I have operated 150 times on 75 persons, and 
have seen other gentlemen operate on 10 more, making 160 operations on 
85 persons. 

inocuousness of the operation. — ^I have never seen the least permanetit 
evil resulting from any operation, and only the slightest temporary difficulties, 
such as pain, slight dyspnoea, stricture, or cough, etc This, I think, shows 
the inocuousness of the operation by means of the exploring trocar and suc- 
tion Dump, as suggested oy Dr. Wyman. 

tWquency of the Operatian, — One lady (case formerly imported) I 
tapped nine times during eight and a half months ; commencing when she 
was four and a half montfa^ pregnant, and in whom the orthopncea was, 
several times, so great that death, I have no doubt, would have super\-ened 
within twenty-four hours, if the operation had not been performed. She is 
now tolerably well, but with a contracted chest, as is usual in chronic pleurisy. 

In striking contrast with this case, as it regards the frequency of the 
operation, while resembling it in the number of times it was performed, was 
the unioue case of an elderly man, very recently under my care, and in which 
I tapped eight times in six weeks ! The patient himself, a physician, earn- 
estly and even solemnly demanded of me the operation as a mere means of 
relief to intense distress. As he jocosely remarked on one occasion, he 
considered it one of his " luxuries." 

Cases in which the patient recovered wholly, —Twenty-nine out of the 
seventy-five patients got wholly well, apparently in consequence, chiefly, of 
the operation. The operation was performed generally when severe symp- 
toms were manifest, and I was called in consultation. In a few, a great 
quantity of fluid was recognized by the physical signs alone, the rational 
Having been slight; but, as the disease was chronic, an operation was 
deemed necessary. In all these cases, the operations seemed the first step 
towards a cure. 

llie character of the fluid and its influence on the prognosis, — In 26 
out of the 75 serum was found ; and 21 of these patients got wholly well. If 
after the first operation the fluid becomes purulent, an almost certain fatal 
prognosis should be made. I have seen six such cases. Four of the patients 
died, two were lost sight of, but, when last seen, were failing. 

Pus was found at the first operation in twenty-four cases. Once, it was 
of the consistence of honey, but I easily drew it through the exploring tube. 
Seven of these patients recovered wholly j seven died ; nine were relieved 
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one or many times ; but they had either a long and tedious illness, termi- 
nating usuallj in phthisis, or a fistulous opening, or a still doubtful result. 

A MangwnoUrU Jluid at the first puncture (and by that I mean a dark 
red thin fluid, evidently stained with blood, though not coagulating) I con- 
sider almost certainly fatal, and a consequence of some malignant disease of 
the lung or pleura. 

There were seven of such cases. In six the patients died. In one there 
was a doubtful result, but apparently fatal tendencies were commencing. If 
the Juid is found sanguinolent at the second or any subsequent puncture, I 
deem it of comparatively liUle importance towards the prognosis. 

A mixture of bloody pundent Jluid at the first operation is usually fatal. 
Three cases, all fatal, occurred. 

A fetid fan^prenoiu fluid is very rare, only one case having occurred, and 
that fatal ; out m this case infinite relief from horrible orthopnoea was ob- 
tained, and it never returned, though the patient sunk and aied in a few 
days. Qrangrenous pleura was found. 

I have operated once in pnetano-hydrathorax with temporary relief and 
comparative ease for several days. Many theoretical obiections may be 
urged against the operation in such a case. To such objections I have 
simply to answer that, as the operation can do no harm and may give much 
relief, I shall operate again in any case where the dyspnoea may be so great 
as to require it. 

Casts when no fluid is obtaimd, — Finally, in seven cases I got no fluid. 
These cases occurred usually in the earlier operations, and the failure was 
often owing, I have no doubt, to the cautious and slow manner with which 1 
plunged the trocar between the ribs, canning thus the false membrane of 
the pleura costalis before the instrument instead of piercing it ; so that a 
valve was really formed over the end of the canula. At other times, I have 
little doubt that an error of diagnosis was made, and that instead of a fluid 
there was simply an unexpanddl lung and thick false membranes on the 
pleura, causing as much dullness on percussion and absence of respiration as 
a fluid would have done. The differential diagnosis of the two was not, at 
first, quite so easy as it is now. Inspection usually is the test between the 
two conditions ; the intercostals being distinct, and depressed when a mem- 
brane exists ; but very indistinct and level with the ribs, or, possibly promi- 
nent, when a fluid occupies the chest. 

Once an immense tumour occupied and uniformly distended one pleural 
cavity, and in its course presented all the phenomena, natural and physical, 
of simple pleurisy. I tapped three times, viz. : at the back, side and front, 
at the same visiL No evil followed. 

A member of this society asked me my experience as to the good results 
or otherwise in operations on the right side ; observing, at the same tune, 
that one European writer (Trousseau ?) contended that pleurisy of the right 
side is often or always tuberculous. I could not answer definitely, although 
my impressions were against the truth of the assertion. On referring to the 
bnef summaries, and not to the original notes of my cases, where I find the 
sides named in 25 cases, I find that in these the operation was performed 
with the following results : 

PUUUST OF 

Right dde. Left tide. 

IHftth 4 tiiBM. 6 times. 

Gore emtlrei, without sjmptomB of phthisis, except in one, bat pleurisy 

WM enred in that 9 « 4 « 

Doobtftil result 1 <* 2 ** 

14 n 

These data do not exactly answer the question proposed ; but if tubercles 
always or more firequently exist in pleurisy of the right side, we should, a 
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priori, anticipate more unfortunate terminations of the operation of the para- 
centesis' of the right than of the left side. My experience proves exactly the 
reyerse, and may be expressed, if deduced from the above table, as follows : 

Of 25 cases, 14 were of the right side, 11 of the left Of the 14 of the 
right Side, only one person is mentioned as having tubercles, and in that the 
pleurisy was cured and the pulmonary symptoms mitigated. 

Of the 14 persons tapped in right side, 28.57 per cent, died ; 64.28 per 
cent, were cured, and 7.14 per cent, remained doubtfiiL Whereas, of the 
11 cases of the left side, 45.45 per cent died, 36.36 got well, 18.18 were 
doubtful 

In other words, twice as many have got well from tapping the right as 
the left ; and only half as many have had doubtful results from operations 
on the right, as in those where the left side has been tapped. 

Hereafter, if my cases are an^ critenon w herefrom to iudge, € shall 
regard an operation on the right side a? much more fayorable than o^e on 
%M left ; which I can hardly think would be the case were all right side 
pMurisies tuberculous. 

fFhen shall we operate ? — Experience teaches me to operate in every 
case, however recent or chronic may be the attack, prorided there is perma- 
nent or occasional dyspnoea of a severe character, eridently due to the fluid. 
I have, of course, more hope of doing good where the disease has not been 
of too long duration ; is uncomplicated with phthisis, or any other disease, 
and where, moreover, the amount of fluid seems directly the cause of the 
double. I also deem it best to operate in any, even latent cases, where the 
pleural carity gets full of fluid ; and if, after a reasonable amount of treat- 
ment, the fluid does not diminish. 

Where Mkall toe operate ? — The point originally chosen by Br. Wyman 
and myself, viz. : in a line let fall fvom the lower angle of the scapula, and 
between the ninth and tenth ribs, I deem the most appropriate point at 
which to make a puncture. I have, however, tapped under tne axilla, or in 
the breast, where the case seemed to require it. In selecting the precise 
intercostal space, on the back, I usually choose one about an inch and a half 
higher than the line, on a level with the lowest pmnt at which respiratory 
murmur can be heard in the healthy lung of the other pleural carity. 

I never wait until pointing commences ; for then I am sure that pus will 
be found. If pointing without opening has commenced, I do not necessarily 
tap in that place, as recommended by the older sur^ons, but seek the most 
depending point in the chest. While thus desiring to operate before a 
local distension shows itself, I dislike or refuse to tap where there is contrac- 
tion of the intercostal muscles ; and I am certain of^ getting fluid only n^ere 
there is distension or flattening of the same. 

Objections to (he operation, — One word on the objections to the opera- 
tion r " We may puncture the lung." " We may let air into the pleura." 
" We may by our strong suction injure the lung." " The in'strument oit^n 
fails to operate." " The connecting tube between the pump and the trocar 
collapses, and thus checks the flow of liquid." ** The liquid may be too thidi, 
and cannot be drawn through the small canula." " We may excite inflam- 
mation of the pleura." " The operation is useless, because non-tubercular 
cases will get well vrithont ; tubercular will die in spite of it," &c. &c. 

One and all of these objections are to me, with the experience I have had, 
umply absurd. Let any man have good instruments and manage them 
skilrully on proper cases, and he will agree to the truth of what I state. 

The operation, like everything else in all the departments of human life, 
is imperfect. It cannot cure all But it has relieved many, and vrill con- 
tinue to do so, if surgeons will use it ; it has been the prominent cause of 
relief in many more, and will be so hereafter, if men will tneorize less and act 
more. It has been the sole means of saving life, I am sure, id" a few of my 
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cases ; and I know some patients have died within the la^t few years, in New 
England, as I believe, for want of it, under the care of others. 

It is certainly inocuous, and give so little pain, compared with the relief 
that it affords, that patients have begged for it to be repeated again and 
a^in, as a mere matter of relief. In my opinion it ought never again to be 
aflowed to fall into disuse by the profession. I regard any man who allows 
a patient to die of dyspnoea from pleuritic effusion, however great may be the 
complications with other diseases of head, chest, or abdomen, as in the 
dilemma of him who is either wilfully neglectful of some of the means of 
relief or care, now by experience proved to be always at hand, or ignorant of 
the simple and beautiful operation suggested by Dr. Wyman. To a certain 
extent I deem my connection with the operation somewhat providential. I 
bad neen, in the earlier years of my practice, men die with sudden dyspnopa, 
or, after months of obscure disease, die with one pleural cavity filled with 
serum, and not a particle of other disease ; and, finally, I have seen tuber- 
cular jJuhisib loilow, after months of debility, from what was simple pleurisy 
at first. 

Having no surgical tastes myself, shrinking from the simplest operations, 
and doing nothing of the kind save when compelled to do so. I at times 
urged surgeons to operate. They declined, and men died. Finally, in cases 
where I had control, I took the responsibility, and asked the surgeons to do 
the manual, they were more accustomed to than I was. Their plan was in- 
cision and dissection down to the pleura, and a suppurating wound as a 
consequence, a long, painful operation. At last l>r. Wyman *s instrument 
and method came to my notice. I seized upon them as those I had long 
sought for. As Dr. Wyman and I were the only believers in the operation, 
it devolved often upon me. The result is the experience which I have given 
above. And now, as I have often said, I would as readily puncture the 
chest as I would draw a tooth, or vaccinate a child. — Amtrican Journal of 
Medical Sciences. 



Morbific Fermentations and their Treatment.— In the British Medi- 
cal Journal (Jan. 3, 1863) it is stated that M. Bl'Iiggr\eve has put into 
practice the theory of Dr. Polli — the employment of the sulphites in supposed 
cases of morbid ferments in the blood. M. Burggraeve has communicated 
to the Belgian Academy of Medicine his experience in the use of these agents 
in cases of ^founds, abcesses, and burns. The sulphite of magnesia is admin- 
istered internally — one gramme (fifteen grains), in a glass of sugared water 
four or six times a day. The sulphite of soda is employed externally, in 
lotions, etc. It produces, we are told, immediate local apiesthesin, which is 
particularly appreciated in bums, and allows of their being dressed and cau- 
terized without pain. In sixty-five cases of wounds thus treated the efiects 
produced were immediate ; the wounds improved and became of a healthy 
colour ; active granulation took place ; the pus was scanty, inoderous, and 
tough as sluten. The application thus also acted as a disinfectant. 

Dr. Lyell, of Fifeshire, in a letter in this last named journal (Jan. 31, 
1863), states that he has been induced by the experiments of Dr. Polli to try 
the sulphite of soda in diphtheria, and the improvement after the u.se of the 
salt was very marked. He dissolved half an ounce of the sulj)hite of soda in 
four ounces of water, and gave the solution in doses of a table spoonfull every 
lour or six hours. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 



BY V. J. POURGEAUD, M. D. 



v.— THE DOGMATISTS AND THE EMPIRICS. 
The predominating philosophy of an epoch has always had a marked influence 
on every department of contemporaneous knowledge. "The progress of 
every science,** says Buckle,* " is affected more by the scheme according to 
which it is cultivated, than by the actual ability of the cultivators themselves. 
If they who travel in an unknown country spend their force in running on 
the wrong road, they will miss the point at which they aim, and perchance 
may faint and fall by the way." 

The history of medicine furnishes abundant proof of the correctness of 
this assertion. The natural propensity of ambitious minds to theorize, their 
impatience to solve questions, and their anxiety to establish their particular 
dogmas as tlie ne plus ultra of human knowledge, led to the different sys- 
tems of the Rational school. The deductive method, which, apparently, 
gave immediate results, which saved the toil of slow investigation, and allowed 
free scope to the imagination, suited well the quick and speculative mind of 
the ancient Greeks. 

But this method is ill adapted to the study and progress of the phyncal 
sciences, especially in their early stages. They are the slow production of time 
and patient investigation, and require for their perfection the well directed 
labor of successive generations. ** Medtctna non ingenii humanip€uiu8,9ed 
temporis filia.** (Baglivi.) The Dogmatists, however, entertaining a different 
opiLion, eagerly adopted the Aristotelian system of generalization ,* and a 
priori theories became so numerous, that it was difficult to understand not 
only the subtleties, but also the differences which distinguished them. 

It' may be easily conceived that a philosophic method which left so vast a 
field to imagination and hypotheses, attracted numerous medical votaries ; 
and false as were the conceptions and principles to which it gaye birth, they 
were, nevertheless, made to serve as a basis for practice. 

At the remote period in which the Dogmatists flourished, anatomy and 
physiology were still in their infancy, and the knowledge of physics and 
chemistry was extremely* limited. Herophilus and Erasistratus, as we hare 
already seen, had diligently applied themselves to the study of anatomy, but 
their disciples did not follow the lead which had been opened for them, and 
although Alexandria continued to retain the reputation of being the first 
school in the world, the advantage which had given her that celebrity was 

* History of Civilization in England. Appleton's ed. New York. 1860. Vol. 
1. p. 646. 
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neglected, and dissections of the human body became gradually less frequent, 
until they fell altogether into desuetude, about a century after the Christian 
era. The Dogmatists, while advocating the importance of these branches, 
neglected them, because too tedious and difficult. They found it easier to 
follow the impulses of imagination, and to submit every thing not to the sanc- 
tion of experience, but to the criterion of subtle reasoning. 

They did not hesitate to profess most positive opinions on the organs and 
funciions of digestion and generation, on the brain, the heart, the lungs, the 
liver, etc., all of which were but vaguely understood by them. Clinical obser- 
ratioHR occupied them less than researches into the origin of living bodies — 
the explanation of phenomena produced by the play of their organs, and the 
determination of the nature and causes of disease. 

In therapeutics, they endeavored to adapt the remedies they employed 
to their hypothetical opinions. Some like the Pythagoreans, placing the 
seat of the soul in the blood, i)ro8cribed bleeding ; others burthened their 
patients with warm coverings during \-iolent fevers, and made them suffer the 
tormefits of thirst, in oider to prepare them, as they said, for the crisis, by 
promoting perspiration ; while others again condemned diaphoretics, regard- 
ing perspiration as hurtful and unnatural. According to them intermittent 
fevers originated in the vena cava, liquids passed directly and unchanged 
into the lungs ; the four elements served as an explanation lor every thing ; 
all diseases were caused by humors, etc., etc. 

In this chaos of hypophetical opinions and doctrines, resulting from uncon- 
trolled idealism, it was impossible for an impartial and conscientious observer 
to adopt one ; and their mutual contradictions served only to show the neces- 
sity of a check for the human mind, which, when unrestrained by facts, sel- 
dom attains substantial results. One had only to oppose the school of Plato 
to that of Aristotle, Ilerophilus to Erasistratus, etc., and after overthrowing 
the dogmas of the one by those of the other, demonstrate the fallibility of all. 

This was precisely the course pursued by the Empirics, who confounded 
their adversaries for a time. But did they replace the systems they dethroned 
by another more judicious ? The exposition of their doctrines which we are 
about to make will show. 

l*he school of the Empirics opened under the auspices of Philinus of Cos, 
(286 years B. C.) and Serapion of Alexandria (240 B. C.).* Among its 
most zealous adherents were the two ApoUonii, father and son, Glaucias, 
Antiochenes, Menodotus, Sextus, Theudas and Ileraclides. Unfortunately all 
their works have perished, and the accounts of their system which have 
reached us are principally derived from Galen and their opponents. It is 
therefore probable that they are not represented with impartiality. The 
£clectic Celsus, however, (ailer Hippocrates, the most ancient physician 
whose writings have come down to us) has left us an admirable chapter on 

* Celsas sajB that the Empirics claimed a more remote origin. However, they 
had no distinct existence until the lime of Philinus of Cos. See Galen : Introduc- 
tio Tel Medicos. 
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the leading opinions of the Dogmatic and Empirical secta.* 

The Empirics sustained that experience and observation were the onJy 
true and solid foundations in medicine. '* They did not, however maintain," 
says Celsus, " that reasoning was entirely unnecessary, but they considered 
all conjectures in relation to occult causes as futile ; * for,' said they, ' it is less 
important to understand the causes of a disease than to know what cmies it. 
The essential point is not to ascertain how digestion is carried on — whether 
by coction or by dissolution — but which are the most dig^tible aliments. It 
is less necessary to discover the causes of respiration than the means by 
which the difRculties and impediments of that function may be remedied. 
Less useful is it, also, to ascertain what causes the arteries to beat than to 
understand the signs furnished by their pulsations.* They added that phi- 
losophers had changed medicine from a practical into a logical art; that 
practice and not disputations made the good agriculturist and pilot, and that 
it was not by the use of arguments, but by that of remedies, that the cures 
of diseases were effected.'' *' Nam ne agricolam quidem aut gubematorem 
disputatione, scd usu fieri * • • Itaque ingenii et facundiam vincere, 
morbos autem non eloquentid, sed remediis curari.'*!' • 

Experience, according to them, should be the result of the most perfect 
induction. For its acquisition the following sources were indicated: Ist. 
Natural ObrervaTIon, which consisted of a knowledge of the causes which 
rendered a man sick or cured him naitirally, without the intervention of art, 
as when un epistaxis terminates a fever. 2d., Fortuitous Observation, 
or facts furnished by accident, as when a man suffering from a violent head- 
ache and walking with an unsteady step, happens to fall and receive a wound 
on the head, which bleeding profusely relieves the headache. 3d. Artificial 
Observation was derived from experiments made in certain cases, not for 
the purpose of sustaining preconceived or theoretic ideas, but merely to 
ascertain the result. 

Autopsy, History and Comparison — or the senses, memory and 
analogy constituted the basis of the science, and were called by Glaucias 
** the tripod of medicine." 

" Jluiopsy " consisted in the knowledge acquired by repeated observations 
of a similar character, and in the ability of applying the information thus 
obtained to the diagnosis and treatment of cases which presented an identi- 
cal nature. But, as few physicians have the opportunity of observing 
personally all the different morbid conditions incident to mankind, the 
Empirics resorted, also, to what they termed "Jdstory" viz., a series 



* Do arte modica libri octo. praef. Our principal indebtedness is due to this cele- 
brated description. Several books of Galen are, also, devoted to this subject, vix: 
Desectis; De optima secta ; et de subfigurationo Empirica. In modem times Lo 
Clerc (Hist, de la M6d. in 4to ; La Haye, 1729, pp. 243-370) and Ackcrmann (In- 
stitationes historic mcdicinae j Nuremberg, 1792, in Svo) have given excellent 
resumes of the system of the Empirics. See, also, Sprengel (Histoire de la M^d. 
Vol. 1, pp. 469-406) and Dezeimeris (Diet. Hist, de la M6d. in loco). 

t Celsus. De Arte Mcdica. In praefat, p. 6. 
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of admitted facts, collected from the observations of different physicians, 
in relation to the symptoms of diseases or to the effects of medicaments. 
The most perfect induction was to serve as a guide in these cases. It was 
not sufficient for a symptom to have been remarked by one physician, but 
the observations of other practitioners in similar cases were considered, and 
the opinions of the majority recorded, as a rule for practice. Observations 
were to be made in the same manner, in analogous circumstances and in 
diseases perfectly identical in their character. When this was done and the 
observations resulting therefrom had been proved by experience to be cor- 
rect, it was called a " Theobem," and a collection of these theorems consti- 
tuted the science. The object of comparison or analogism was to apply the 
facts acquired by observation of one disease to another which appeared to 
resemble it, or which was not yet understood. It served them also in their 
researches for new medicaments ; thus, from the utility of quinces in diarr- 
hoea, it was inferred that medlars (from being astringent) might have a salu- 
tary effect in the same malady. 

The Empirics condemned researches into the remote or proximate causes 
of disease, but collected with care the symptoms that fell under the observa- 
tion of the senses. 

They sustained that everything was experimental in medicine ; that those 
who applied themselves to the study of the secret nature of diseases and 
mediciites never discovered anything which could serve to guide them in 
their practice, and that in spite of the most subtle dissertations, they were 
always compelled to resort to the lessons of experience. " In reducing the 
art of observation to steady and invariable niles," says Sprengel, " they ren- 
dered a much more important sen'ice to the science than other ancient 
physicians ever did by all their vague theories. The speculations of the Dog- 
matists have long since been buried in oblivion, and none but the historian 
cares to disinter them; but not so with the rules which the Empirics left us 
on the manner of observing, which serve even in our days as a guide for our 
researches, and as a touchstone for our conclusions." 

The Empirics certainly deserve great praise for purifying the science from 
so many of the philosophic fallacies of their age, and esj)ecially for insisting 
on the necessity of observation and experience, vithout which medicine could 
but wander in obscurity. But in their earnestness to avoid the errors of 
their antagonists they fell into the opjjosite extreme in assigning too narrow 
limits to the exercise of reason. The proj)er use of this faculty is indispen- 
sable in every science, and cannot be proscribed in medicine. It is through 
its well directed agency that we are enabled to make our observations and 
experience available, and to arrive at correct generalization, without which 
medicine could never pretend to the rank of a science. 

A proper appreciation of the causes and symptoms of diseases, of the 
influence of foreign agents, and of the therapeutical action of different sub- 
stances on the human system, requires the use of all the means in our 
possession — intellectual as well as physical. What the senses fail to indicate 
may be discerned by correct reasoning — not,Sn^eed, by the a priorijneihod 
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of the ancient Rationalists, but by that reasoning which is the reault of soand 
sense, and which is the natural consequence of facts observed by minds 
already well yersed in the knowledge of the different branches appertaining 
to the science. 

While the Empirics rendered great service by the care with which they 
collected pymptoms, they failed to establish the general principles which 
should have resulted from the co-ordination of the. facts observed. They, 
therefore, left an imperfect work, the final object of which was undetermined 
not only for themselves, but for their successors. 

Each disease, according to their system, had to present uniform and 
identical symptoms. But as peculiarities and secondar)' differences were 
constantly observed, as in morbid conditions presenting the same genera 
character, the details of symptoms were seldom uniform, they continued to 
establish new theorems, until from their countless number, it became imjwssi- 
ble to avoid confusion. They forgot that in the millions of leaves on a tree, 
two are not to be found precisely alike, and that the slight differences between 
them do not prevent the naturalist from forming his inductions as to the 
general character of these leaves, and that the conclusions thus arrived at 
are correct. The same with diseases. No two cases of the same malady are 
without slight differences, but if this were to prevent us from forming groups 
and classes, induction and rules for practice would be impossible, and medical 
experience a word devoid of sense. 

After Syra^jtomatology, Materia Mediea was of all the branches of medi- 
cine, the most assiduously cullivaitd by the Empirics. Heraclides is cited 
by Galen and Gelius Aurelianus, not only as a correct and conscientious 
observer, but also as the author of works on " Materia Mediea,** and on " the 
preparation and composition of medicaments." An extensive commerce and 
the personal taste of the princes of that epoch did much towards promoting 
the researches of the Empirics. Attalus Philometor, last king of Pergamos, 
and Mithridates Eupator, king of Pontus, gave much of their time to the 
study of the virtues of drugs and plants. The latter prince being in constant 
dread of poison, devoted his attention to the discovery of antidotes. Botan- 
ical gardens were established, in which the papaver somniferum, hyoscyamus, 
hemlock, aconite, hellebore and other planis were cultivated, and these and 
other poisons and their antidotes were, according to the custom of the time, 
experimented with on criminals. These circumstances, together with the 
attempts of the Empirics to discover specifics for each disease, led to the in- 
troduction of a considerable number of new medicinal substances. 

The Empirics neglected Physiology and pretended that Anatomy was 
entirely useless and only calculated to inspire disgust, when studied on a 
corpse, and horror, when illustrated by opening the living body.* Strange as 

^ Ceisus, in reporting the arguments of the Dogmatists and Empirics, informs 
us that the barbaroaa custom of disfioctiDg living men (enminals) existed at that 
epoch. Tertulianus sajs : ''Heropbilus ille Medicus aut Lanius, qui sexceotos 
hominos exsecuit ut naturam scrutarutur, qui bominem odit, ut nosceret, nescio an 
omnia interna ejus liquido exploravit, ipsa morto mutaute qnw yixerant, et morte 
non simplioi, sed ipsa inter artificia exscctionis.'' 
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it may appear, they haye found apologists, even in modern times, for having 
rejected these fundamental branches of our science. Thus, Le Clerc, in his 
valuable history of medicine, in comparing the doctrines of the Dogmatists 
and Empirics, inclines to those of the latter, but in his excessive zeal to defend 
their system, he treats anatomy and physiology in a manner unworthy of his 
age. In the chapter entitled — " Rfflections of a modem physician on the 
judgment of Celsvs," the influence of physiological and anatomical discov- 
eries on our science, is referred to in the following disparaging style : " I 
wish to learn what new benefits practice has derived from these discovericF, 
and with what remedies they have enriched medicine ? We must confess 
that the science has profited but little by them, and it is not without reason 
that physicians are ridiculed because as many men die now as before Har- 
vey's discovery of the circulation of the blood. This discovery is of the 
greatest importance to a correct knowledge of the course of the blood ; but 
if we except this, and the advantages that surgery may derive from it and 
from a better understanding of the lymphatic vessels, the rest is not consid- 
erable.*" 

Le Clerc mi^ht as well have said that diagnosis was unnecessary in medi- 
cine." In order to understand the pathology of an organ we must first know 
ita anatomy and physiology. Without these two fundamental branches, 
physicians would be unprovided with sure means for diagnosis ; they would 
act in the dark, and the practice of medicine would consist of the blind 
administration of certain drugs in the treatment of diseases of the most 
opposite characters. 

It is only since physicians have applied themselves to the study of patho- 
logical anatomy that diagnosis has acquired an almost unfailing certainty, 
and to it, principally, may be correctly attributed the immense progress in 
medicine during the present century. It is for having neglected these 
important branches that until a late date our science was surrounded with 
obscurity and incertitude on every side. Different diseases presenting the 
same symptoms were confounded, and symptoms attending various mor- 
bid conditions were attributed to one and the same disease. 

But the time is passed when physicians could be justly " ridiculed because 
as many die as before Harvey's discovery." Of course, whatever may be the 
practice of medicine, whatever the perfection attained, according to the 
decree of high wisdom, one generation must yield its place to another. " It 
is appointed unto all men once to die." But all that can be expected from 
our science is being rapidly accomplished. Diseases and their treatment are 
infinitely better understood ; private and public hygiene have made immense 
progress, and the average duration of human life has been greatly prolonged. 
A reference to the statistics of mortalfty in different parts of the civilized 
world is sufficient to prove this. 

According to DuvHlard, the average duration of life in France before the 
revolution was 28.4 years ; it reaches at present 36.7 years — a gain of about 



* Le Clerc Op. Cit., p. 362. 
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8 years.* In England, in 1801, the ratio of mortality was 1 in 44.8; in 
1811, 1 in 50; and in 1821, 1 in 58. In Sweden from 1755 to 17^5 it weh 
1 in 35 ; it is now 1 in 48. The same satisfactory results have been obtained 
in other countries, and are not less remarkable in cities, f 

In a science so vast in its nature — comprehending everything appertain- 
ing to and capable of acting on the human organism, in its ph}'siological 
as well as in its pathological state — it would be vain to expect absolute 
certainty. " Medicine," says Chomel (Path. p. 514) "in its indefinite perfecti- 
bility, will always offer to those who cultivate it an illimitable field, present- 
ing innumerable obstacles, in overcoming which elevated minds will develope 
their strength and show their superiority." 

Excellence and improvement in medicine are dependent on a correct 
knowledge of the cattses as well as of the symptoms of diseases, on therapeu- 
tics not merely Empirical, but scitiitijlc, supported, as far as attainable, by a 
proper understanding of the modus operandi of medicaments, and differ- 
ing for the same disease according to the various exigencies of idiosyncrasies, 
epidemic constitutions, climate, age, sex, etc., etc. 

By their unwise rejection of anatomy and physiology, by placing to^^vere 
a check on the reasoning faculty, the Empirics committed errors fatal to their 
system. Men of intelligence shunned their school, and it gradually fell into 
disrepute and degenerated, until retaining as followers only the ignorant, the 
superstitious and the dealers in so-called specifics, the once honored name 
of Empiric became an opprobrious by-word and a synonym for Charlatan. 

* Michol L6vy. Traits d'hygiene. Vol. 2, p. 420. 

f Professor Dunglison gives the ft.llowin;; statistics in his work on '* Hamas 
Health," pp. 117, 118 : '* The uuuual uioilali'y of London, in 1700, was 1 in 25: 
in 1751, 1 in 21 J and in 1801 and the four years preceding, 1 in 35 ; in 1811, 1 in 
38 ; in 1821, 1 in 40 ; tho value of life having doubled in London within the last 
eighty years. In Paris, about the middle of the last century, tho mortality was 1 in, 
25 ; a few years ago, about 1 in 32 ; and it haa been estimated that in the fourteenth 
century it was 1 in 16 or 17. Berlin improved in salubrity during 60 or 70 years 
from 1 in 28 to 1 in 31. Tho mortality in Manchester, about tho middle of the 
last century was 1 in 25 ; in 1770, 1 in 28 ; forty years afterward — in 1811 — the 
annual deaths had diminished to 1 in 41 ; and in 1821 thoy seem to have been still 
fewer, although the population had quadrupled within sixty years through which 
the deaths have so diminished. At Geneva, good bills of mortality have been kept 
since 1549, and tho results aro in the hij^hest degree gratifying to tho philanthropist. 
It seems that at the time of the Reformation half of the children bom did not rea^-h 
six years of ago. In the seventeenth century, the probability of lifo wa< about Hi 
years ; in the eightoonth century it increased to above 27 years. The probability of 
life to a citizen of Geneva has consequently become five times greater in the space 
of about three hundred years." 



In the first three-quarters of 1862, the excess of births over deaths in Great 
Britain was 248,537, a national increase greater by 16,063 than in the cor- 
responding period of 1861. 
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A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Midwifery. — Including the 
diseases of pregnancy and parturition, and the attentions required by 
the child from birth to the second period of weaninj?. By P. Cazeaux, 
Member of the Imperial Academy of Medicine; adjunct Professor in the 
Faculty of Medicine of Paris ; Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and 6f 
the supplementary number of the order of Charles III ; Member of the 
Surgical Society; of the Biological Society; Medical Society of Emulation; 
Anatomical Society; non-resident Associate of the Medical Society of Bor- 
deaux ; Correspondent of the Society of Accoucheurs of Berlin ; Presi- 
dent of the Medical Society of the department of the Seine. Adopted 
by the Superior Council of Public Instruction, and placed, by Ministerial 
dedsion in the rank of the Classical Works designed for the use of the 
Midwife students, in the Maternity Hospital of Paris. Third American, 
translated from the sixth French edition, by \Vm. R. Bullock, M. D., 
with one hundred and forty Illustrations. Philadelphia : Lindsay and 
* Blakiston. 1863. pp. 971. From the Publishers. For sale by A. Ko- 
rean & Co., 417 & 419 Montgomery street, San Francisco. 

Professor Cazeaux's work is too well known to the medical public to require 
at this late date an extended notice. 

From the time the first French edition made its appearance up to the 
present day we have always considered it one of the safest and most valuable 
guides for the subject of which it treats. In the present edition numerous 
and important additions have been made throughout the work : " they are so 
numerous," observes the author, " that the sixth edition contains double the 
amount of matter in the first. It is, therefore, so to speak, a new book, in 
which, I trust, will be found collected all our knowledge in relation to the ob- 
stetric art.'' Among these additions is an elaborate article on the subject of 
turning by External ManipiUation, After a succinct history of this method, 
Dr. Cazeaux says ; " External Manipulations, performed with the object of 
bringing to the superior strait, one of the foetal extremities, originally more 
or less remote from it, has been advised : 

1. Before labor ; 

2. During labor and before rupture of the memhranes. 

3. During labor and after rupture of the membranes." 

Before Labor. Prof. Cazeaux thinks that a careful examination should 
be made during the latter months of gestation, in order to determine the 
form and obliquites of the womb, the position of the foetus, the greater or 
less amount of fluid and whatever other circumstances may affect the presen- 
tation of the child at the commencement of labor. Contrary to M. Mattel, 
who advises version by external manipulation from the sixth or seventh month 
he prefers waiting until the commencement of labor. 

" During Labor and before Rupture of the Membranes — ^Under these cir- 
cumstances is it, that version, by external manipulation, has been especially 
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lauded by Wlgand and German writers, and then only is it, that it seems to 
us to possess incontrovertible advantages. We maj readily conceive, that the 
mobihty of the foetus at that time, immersed as it is in the amniotic fluid, ought 
strikingly to facilitate the movements sought to be executed : whilst, on the 
other hand, the possibility of rupturing the mejpiibranes as soon as the opera- 
tion has succeeded, affords a sure means of avoiding a relapse. 

With the exception of some special cases of which we snail have to speak 
hereafter, it seems to us indispennable, as a general thing, that the membranes 
should remain entire. A second condiuon regarded by Wigand as very im- 
portant, is the persistence and regularity of the uterine contractions. If too 
feeble, spasmodic, or irregular, they ought, before anything else is done, to be 
stimulated in the first case, and made regular by opium or chloroform in the 
second. " I recollect several cases,** he says, »* in which the head, after having- 
been forced down by the verj' violent contractions, rose aj^ain above the supe- 
rior strait, until the very irregular contractions were made regular by the use 
of opium." 

CofUra-xndicationt. — Besides the irregularity of the contractions, which 
it is always easy to remedy, version by external manipulation is necessarily 
excluded by all circumstances requiring a prompt termination of the labor. 
Thus, hemorrhage, convulsions, syncope, mpture of the uterus, prolapsus of the 
cord, foetal monstrosities, &c., are so many contra-indications to the operation. 
The case is the same with twin pregnancies, which makes it very difficult to 
diagnose the presentation of both children, and in which it is not alwa}-s easy 
to know whether the pressure is exerted upon both extremities of the same 
ibetus. 

Poftttona of the Child, in which Version by EAiemal ManipvkUion 
ought to be performed, — ^The presentations of the vertex and pelris are liable 
to certain irregularities or inclinations, which, in the great majority of cases, 
are corrcfted spontaneously when the membranes are ruptured, but which 
not uiifrequently continue or facilitate the production of presentations more 
unfavorable still. In this ca.«e, the presenting part, head or pelvis, has no 
disposition to engage in the superior strait, but strikes against one of its 
borders. The longitudinal axis of the foetus is not in the direction of the 
axis of the pelvis, but is more or less inclined to it. At other times, what is 
still more serious, it lies transversely, so as to form a trunk presentation ; 
now, it is especially in these oblique or transverse positions of tne foetal axis, 
that version by external manipulation may be performed with advantage, and 
we shall bonow from Wigana the course to be pursued. 

1. Preliminary Measures, — ^The first precaution is to make as sure as 
possible of the position of the child and the exact situation of the head and 
pelvis. Without entering into the details already given whilst treating of 
each presentation, we recall briefly that the accoucheur ought to make use 
successively of abdominal palpation, whereby he recognizes the foetal ine- 
qualities, of the touch, performed whilst the patient is standing and whilst 
lying on the back, and finally, of auscultation. He will take especial note of 
the form of the uterine tumor, of the greater or less protrusion of the bag of 
waters, and of the impossibility of reaching any part of the child by the 
finger in the vagina. 

The position the woman should take, varies according to circumstances. 
Oenerallv, she ought to lie upon the side in which is situated the part of the 
child which it is desired to bring to the opening. Thus, if this part be the 
head, and it rests on the left ilium, the patient should lie on the left side. 
The lateral decubitus ought not to be carried too far, but just so as to direct 
the umbilicus slightly to the left To give the abdomen a solid support, a 
thick and hard cushion, or a cloth several times folded, ^ould be placed 
beneath, and against which the woman must be careful to press strongly* at 
the same time assisting herself with her hands. The change of position 
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should be made between the pains, lest the displacement of the child in 
connection with the uterine contraction should occasion rupture of the 
membranes. 

If the diagnosis has not been clearly made out, the patient will lie upon 
the left side, this being the position appropriate to the greater number of 
cases. 

Decided ant^version, with tlie head resting upon the crest of the pubis, 
demands the dorsal decubitus, the pelvis being ac the same time slightly 
raised, and the abdomen supported by a broad bandage in the hands of 
assistants. 

The position of the accoucheur will be various, and sufficiently indicated 
by the operation he is about to undertake. 

Both the bladder and rectum ought, of course, to be emptied. 

Mode of Operation, — In some cases of simple obliquity of the child, the 
mere position, aided by the cushion placed beneath the side of the abdomen, 
has proved sufficient to accomplisn the rednction, though most frequently, 
especially in transverse presentations, external manipulation becomes 
necessary. 

The accoucheur ought always to endeavor to cause that extremity of the 
child to descend into the strait which is nearest the opening of the pelvis. 
Breech presentations are not so unfavorable but that we may, in some cases, 
give up the attempt to bring the head down first, in order to avoid too long 
continued and perhaps hurtful efforts. 

Suppose, then, the child to be in the left cephalo-iliac position of tlie 
right shoulder. The operator, being to the right of the bed and wishing to 
depress the head, places his right hand upon it, and whilst endeavoring to 
make it descend, he, at the same time, endeavors to raise the pelvis by press- 
ing it upward with his left. Acting thus in opposite directions with his 
hands, and endeavoring to preserve accordance in his motions, h§ makes light 
frictions on the two extremities of the child ; if these be not successful, he 
will press more strongly, always acting at the same time on both extremities. 

As soon as the cephalic extremity is brought to the superior strait, a few 
moments should be illowed to pass in order to be certain that it is well fixed 
there ; then the membranes ought to be ruptured, so that the contraction of 
the womb may keep the child in its new position. 

When the head happens to be in the neighborhood of the uterine orifice, 
as in oblique or inclined positions of the vertex, it will suffice to press with a 
single hand upon the part of the abdomen corresponding with the breech, 
whilst two fingers of the other hand, passed into the cervix, slide the head 
over the edge of the strait and rupture the membranes at the proper moment. 

It is easy to understand the modifications required by the operation, when 
it is decided to bring the breech, instead of the head, to the superior strait. 

The change once made, the delivery is left to nature, though, if difficul- 
ties should ojcur, the usual means will be employed for their removal. 

External manipulation may be practised with any amount of dilatation of 
the cervix, though it were best, in general, not to rupture the membranes 
until the dilatation is pretty well advanced. When, at the commencement 
of labor, the accoucheur detects an oblique position of the head or breech, or 
a presentation of the trunk, he ought first merely to put the woman in a 
proper position, and by means of a folded cloth or hard cushion placed under 
the side of the abdomen, make pressure upon the part of the child which he 
wishes should engage. At the same time, he insists upon absolute immo- 
bilit}*, especially during the pain, and if after waiting five or six hours, these 
measnres have not sufficed to change the presentation, he will have recourse 
to external pressure as abeady described. When the conversion is effected, 
the membranes ought to be ruptured at once, provided the dilatation of the 
cervix is advanced, but if otherwise, the woman should be merely kept upon 
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her side and proper pressure maintained upon the abdomen. Sometimes, 
notwithstanding these measures, the child resumes its faulty position, and 
then the whole operation has to be repeated, and the membranes broken 
immediately after. 

During Labor and after Rupture of the Membranes, — ^Under these cir- 
cumstances, version by external manipulation is advisable only in oblique 
positions, when the head or breech are v»ji7 near the cervix, the membranes 
broken only a short time before with a certain amount of water remaining' 
in the uterus, and the child possessing considerable mobility. Even then, it 
were proper to be very careful and not continue too long attempts, the least 
inconvenience of which would be the loss of precious time. For my own jjart, 1 
would prefer, if the dilatation of the neck allowed it, to take advantage of the 
favorable conditions and perform the pelvic version. For a stronger reason, 
would I be disposed to advise the same thing to be done in transverse pre- 
sentations of the trunk. 

Flamand did not restrict the rule to bring down the head in trunk posi- 
tions to the cases just indicated; but he was also in favor of the performance 
of the cephalic version, even after the rupture of the membranes and the dis- 
charge of the amniotic liquid. He has even gone so far as to point out the 
particular manoeuvre for each one of the distmct presentations admitted by 
nim, for the child's anterior, posterior, and lateral planes. (Joum. Cample' 
nent, des Scicncea Medicates ;) but we deem it useless to enter into his long 
details, more especially since they may all be comprised in this: to graap the 
presenting part, push it up above the strait, and then carry it as far as pos- 
sible towards the side opposite to where the head is found ; and afterwards 
get hold of the head, and bring it down, if the efforts made by the other 
hand through the abdominal walls have not proved sufficient to make it 
descend into the excavation. 

Flamand himself acknowledges that this operation seldom succeeds, ex- 
cepting when some region of the neck or upper part of the thorax presents at 
the sirait. For our own part, we believe it would be difficult, even uuder 
such circumstances ; however, it is barely possible, esj)eciaUy if there is still 
some water in the uterus, and the contractions are not very energetic ; still, 
under the circumstances, we should think it right to endeavor to effect the 
obje<:t. But where a Iq^ig time has elapsed after the rupture of the mem- 
branes and the total discharge of the amniotic liquid, and the womb is 
strongly contracted, we do not hesitate to recommend the pelvic version in 
preference ; and particularly so, in those cases in which some region of the 
lower half of the trunk presents at the centre of the strait. 

In common with many of our contemporaries, we had hitherto advised 
cephalic version in cases of contracted pelvis, from a fear of the difficulties to 
which an arrest of the head above the superior strait would give rise. An 
interesting memoir, by Dr. Simpson, having again directed our attention to 
the advantages and disadvantages of pelvic version, we subjected the known 
facts to a careful examination, and now confess that the reading of the me- 
moir has greatly changed our opinion. We are, at present, convinced that 
the dangers of pelvic version, in cases of contracted pelvis, have been much 
exaggerated, and do not hesitate to recommend this operation in preference 
to cephalic version, which would prove very difficult after a complete evacua- 
tion of the waters, and, after all, would require the forceps to be applied. 

Still more strongly would we prefer pelvic version, if the pelvis were one 
of the kind in which the narrowing affects one side much more than the 
other, that is to say, one in which the sacro-vertebral angle, though project- 
ing strongly forward, is, at the same time, turned to one side, as in the 
oblique-oval pelvis of Mr. N»g6le, for it would enable us the more easily to 
direct the back, and the large occipital extremity of the head toward the 
most roomy side of the pelvis. 
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When a trunk presentation is complicated by the descent of an arm, the 
cephalic version, recommended by Rumus (humeri repelUndi ut cadet caput), 
Rhodioc, and others, should, in my estimation, be wholly rejected ; since th e 
necessity of a previous return of the arm would then render the version by 
the head exceedingly difBcult, if indeed, as before stated, the premature 
rupture of the membranes did not constrain us to abandon it altogether. 
Consequently, the pelvic version would appear to be far preferable in cases 
of this kind. 

Presentations of the Pelvic Extremity. — " Partisans, as we are, of the ver- 
aion by the head," says Flamand, "we are not prepared to propose it in these 
cases indiscriminately, notwithstanding we are that way inclined. But after 
a consideration of the following suppositions, we do not doubt that every 
unprejudiced accoucheur will follow our ad Wee, and attempt this operation. 

** Supposing that a monstrosity were to present without any lower ex- 
tremities whatever, or one having only a couple of little stumps near the 
buttock, too small to furnish a sufficient hold for the accoucheur^s hand to 
draw down the breech, and at the same time the mobility of the foetus indi- 
cates the possibility of bringing down the head, who would hesitate to at- 
tempt ihe operation ?** For ourselves, we should not hesitate to leave the 
deliyer}' entirely to the powers of nature j for what would be gained by draw- 
ing on the pehic extremity ? Have not the precepts of Madame Lachapelle, 
of Desormeaux, of Dubois, and others, taught us, that all tractions on this 
extremity are more hurtful than beneficial r And would not some of those 
disadvantages that Flamand and his followers refer to the delivery by the 
breech, and on which they rely for advising the cephalic version, — would not 
they result in consequence of such imprudent tractions ? 

** Supposing a woman has but three inches aud three lines in her sacro- 
pubic diameter, and that in former labors she has lost several children that 
were delivered by the breech ; and besides, that the fcetus appears sufficiently 
movable at the time or shortly after we are obliged to rupture the mem- 
branes — an attempt to effefct the version by the head is warrantable." 

We likewise believe that, in such a case, the accoucheur would be justified 
in making this attempt before the membranes are ruptured ; but after the 
discharge of the waters, it appears to us that this operation must be imprac- 
ticable in a large majority of cases; and we should then prefer well-con- 
ducted tractions on the trunk of the child, using eVery exertion to keep up 
the flexion of the head at the moment when the latter reaches the superior 
strait. The observations of Madame Lachai>elle, and those published more 
recently by Dr. Simpson, afford a satisfactory reason for our preference, even 
in those cases where the pelvic contraction results from the direct forward 
projection of the sacro- vertebra I angle ; and this precept would be still more 
applicable, if one of those pelves described by M. Ntegele, under the name of 
the oblique-oval, were to be met with. For the tractions then made on the 
breech would have the effect of turning the child's back, and, as a conse- 
quence, the large occipital extremity of the head, towards the widest part of 
the pelvis. 

To recapitulate. Version by external manipulation ought to be attempted 
in oblique or transverse positions of the body of the child, only during labor, 
and, if possible, liefore the membranes are ruptured. ShoulJ, however, but 
a few moments have elapsed since the rupture took place and a certain 
amount of water remain in the womb ; if, in short, the child is still movable, 
and the part to be brought down very near the cervix, some attempt may 
yet be made with this object ; but, should difficulty be met with, pelvic 
version must be employed instead. 

If the faulty position of the child has been discovered before labor, the 
preventive "measures already mentioned should be had recourse to, and 
external manipulation left until labor has begun. ** 
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We have compared the present American with the sixth French editioa» 
and it gives us pleasure to say that the translator. Dr. Wm. R. Bullock, has 
accomplished his task in a manner alike creditable to himself and most 
profitable to the profession. The publishers have very judiciously spared 
neither pains nor exj>ense in the execution of the work. The paper, type, 
illustrations and binding, are all excellent. 

Physiological Memoirs. By William A. Hammond, M. D., Surgeon- 
General U. S. Army; Fellow of the College of Physicians of Philadel- 
phia ; Member of the Philadelphia Pathological Society ; Honorarj' 
Corresponding Member of the British Medical Association ; late Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology in the University of Maryland, etc. 
Philadelphia: J. *B. Lippincott & Co. 1863. pp. 348. Fo'r sale by 
A. Roman & Co., 417 and 419 Montgomery street, San Francisco. 

Dr. Hammond has for several years past devoted his attention to the 
special study of physiology. 

The results of his labors were published from time to time in the Amer. 
Journal of Medical Sciences. They have been collected and are now pre- 
sented to the profession under a more convenient form, in a neatly printed 
volume of three hundred and forty-eight pages. 

These contributions possess a highly interesting character, both on ac- 
count of the subjects treated, and the originality of some of the experiments. 

The first article is " On the relations existing between urea and uric 
acid." The author gives the results of some experiments undertaken with 
the view of ascertaining whether the theory of Liebig, in regard to the form- 
ation of urea form an intermediate substance (uric acid) could or could not 
be sustained by further investigation. 

These experiments show " that physical exercise augments the quantity 
of urea excreted, and, at the same time, diminishes the amount of uric acid ; 
and, on the other hand, that a state of almost complete inacti\ity produces 
directly contrary effects. The investigations referred to, therefore, go to 
prove that, under the condition stated, these substances, as regard quantity, 
stand in opposite relation to each other, and thus support the theory of 
Liebig, which ascribes the formation of urea to the continued oxydation of 
uric acid." Experiments are also given to show that by the respiration of 
oxygen in a greater state of purity than atmospheric air, urea can be formed 
in animals that do not ordinarily excrete it. 

Dr. Hammond's investigations for the purpose af ascertaining the effect 
of intellectual labor on the quantity of urine excreted are highly interesting. 
The following, conclusions are deduced from them : 1st. That increased 
mental exertion augments the quantity of urine. 2d. That by its Influence, 
the urea, chlorine, and phosphoric and sulphuric acids are increased in quan- 
tity. 3d. That uric acid, on the contrary, is very materially reduced in 
amount. 4th. That diminished intellectual exertion produces effects directly 
contrary to all the above. 

" Thus the brain is seen to follow the same general law which governs 
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the other stnicturefl of the body — increased use promotes increased decay, 
and the products of this decay are, in like manner, removed from the system 
to make way for newer matter." 

The urine is, aiso, considered in its relations to certain articles of con- 
sumption—tea and coffee. Thirty-two ounces of a strong infusion of tea was 
taken daily for a period of ten days. The same was done with coffee. We 
regret that Dr. Hammond does not state more precisely the strength c^ 
these infusions, viz., the quantity and quality of each substance in proportion 
to the water used. The term " strong infusion" is too indefinite in such ex- 
periments. What would be considered a strong infusion of tea or coffee by 
tome would be called weak by others. 

The following are his conclusions : 

" 1. That both tea and coffee are excitants of the brain and nervous sys- 
tems, and at the same time considerably retard the metamorphosis of the 
tissues. 

"2. That ;tea possesses a more powerful influence in restraining the 
de^traction of the tissues than coffee, while the latter substance is a greater 
stimulant of the cerebral faculties and nervous systems." 

" The practical application of these facts would lead to the use of tea in 
certain exnausting diseases, and in the laboring poor who are unable to 
obtain sufficient food to supply the necessary waste of the animal substance, 
while for the rich, the student, the literary man, the man of business — and, 
in fact, all others in whom it is important to keep up a certain degree of 
cerebral activity or physical ability, out who are not likely to suffer for want 
of nutriment, coffee is to be preferred. 

'* As has been observed by Julius Lehmann, and as is also apparent from 
the foregoing experiments, there are two effects of coffee upon the animal 
economy which it is difficult to harmonize — the exciting influence upon the 
brain and nervous system, and the power it possesses of limiting the meta- 
morphosis of the tissues. These effects follow the use of tea and alcohol 
also — and, as I have recently ascertained, tobacco — though they do not bear 
the same relation to each other with each of these sut)stances. 

'* That tea and coffee are beneflcial to mankind when used in moderation 
must be apparent to all who are acquainted with the recent investigations on 
the subject. Aside from their physical effects, the feeling of coiitertraent 
they engender within us, and tne' disposition to reflection they encourage, 
are not to be disregarded in the estimation of the sum total of their good 
works. Sidney Smith says : (Memoirs of, by Lady Holland) " Thank God, 
for tea ! What would the world do without tea ? I am glad I was not bom 
before tea. I can drink any quantity when I have not tasted wine ; other- 
wise 1 am haunted by blue-devils by day, and dragons by night. If you 
want to improve your understanding, drink coffee." Sir James Mackintosh 
used to say, ** he believed the difference between one man and another was 
produced by the quantity of coffee he drank." When experiment demon- 
stratei* what observation has long qeen teaching us, it should serve to Qheck 
the railings of those who can see nought but «vil in the use of those and other 
substances which are probably nearly as serviceable." 

We regret that our space will not permit us at present to continue our 
synopsis of these physiological memoirs on the following subjects : On the 
excretion of Phosphoric Acid through the Kidneys. The physiological effects 
of Alcohol and Tobacco upou the Human System. Experimental researches 
relative to the nutritive value and physiological effects of Albumen, Starch 
and Gum when singly and exclusively used as food. On the alterations in- 
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duced by intennittent fever in the physical and chemical qualities of the 
urine, and on the action of the disulphate of quinine. On the injection of urea 
and other substances into the blood. On the action of certain vegetable 
diuretics. Experimental researches relative to Corroval and Vao, two new 
varieties of woorara, the South American arrow poison (with Dr. Mitchell). 
On the physical and chemical characteristics of Corroval and Vao, and on a 
new alkaloid constituting their active principle (with Dr. Mitchell). Experi- 
mental researches relative to a supposed new species of Upas. Further ex- 
periments relating to the diuretic action of colchicum. Ursmic intoxication. 
The author, by his industry and intelligence, is eminently qualified for 
these interesting investigatious. We know of no field in the wide range of 
our profession offering greater opportunities for benefitting our science and 
acquiring fame. It is by such investigations and experiments that Magendie, 
Berard and Brown-Sequard have gained a world wide reputation — a repu- 
tation which, we feel satisfied, is in the power of our author to acquire. 



Chemistry.— By William Thomas Brande, D. C. L., F. R S. L. and E. of 
Her Majesty's Mint, Member of the Senate of the University of London, 
and Honorary Professor of Chemistry in the Rovnl Institution of Great 
Britain ; and'Alfred Swaine Taylor, M. 1)., F. R/S., Fellow of the Royal 
(JoUege of Physicians of London, and Professor of Chemistr\' and Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence in Guv's Hospital. Philadelphia : Blanchard & Lea, 
1863. pp. 696. From the publishers. For sale by Roman & Co., 417 
and 419 Montgomery street, San Francisco. 

This is an American republication of a most important work which was 
issued a few months ago from the English press. Written by two of the 
most accomplished Chemists of Great Britain, Drs. Brande and Taylor, the 
volume before us is remarkable for its fullness, lucidity of arrangement and 
clearness of language. Throughout its pages information is imparted with 
admirable accuracy, without pedantry, and in a manner which makes the 
subject perfectly clear to the mind. This rare merit, together with unsur- 
passed fundamental qualities, will no doubt secure for this new work the rank 
and title of " Hand-book, par txctllennty for the student of chemistry." 

The work is divided into four parts : 1st, Matter and its properties; 2d, 
Metalloids; 3d, Metals; 4th, Organic Chemistry. 

The authors observe : " In addition to the general properties of bodies* 
we have attached to the description of each substance, a summary of its mos' 
important characteis, with an account of the special tests required'fbr iia 
detection. The student will thus have in this book a Manual of Practical 
Chemistry* As an adjunct to this branch of the Science, the subject ci 
Pradicat Toxicology has been introduced in reference to the most important 
" poisons," and the processes for their detection. We have also treated, as 
fully as our space would permit, the chemical principles on which Photo- 
graphy is based, and have given some practical rules for the guidance of those 
who wish to apply their chemical knowledge to this interesting art. 

Having been engaged in teaching^ Chemistry in this metronolis, the one 
for a period of forty, and the other for a period of thirty years, it has appeared 
to us that, in spite of the number of books already existing, there was room 
for an additional volume, which should be specially adapted for the use of 
students. In preparing such a volume for the })ress, we have endeavored to 
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b«ar in mind, that a ctudent in the present day has much to learn, and but at 
short time at his disposal for the acquisition of this learning. An eminent 
writer has truly observed, that the whole circle of the Sciences is required to 
comprehend a single particle of matter ; but ars longat vita brevis. If a 
Medical Student has before him only a few years for acquiring a knowledge 
of at least eight sciences, the efforts of those who contribute to the literature 
of these sciences should be directed to the elucidation of the most important 
facts and principles, omitting altogether those details which are either of a 
controversial nature, or are not yet established on a satisfactory basis. In 
reference to this book, it may be considered by some, that we have assigned 
too little, and by others, too much, space to our subject This, however, is a 

auestion of opinion, on which persons may reasonably differ. We have taken 
bat which seemed to us to be the proper course ; and we trust wo have so 
dealt with the principles and practice of Chemistry, that the contents of this 
book will prove useful to the general, as well as to the professional reader." 



Foreign Body in the Air Passage. — The Chicafco Medical Journal for 
March, 1863, contains a communication from Dr. John Swain, of Ballards- 
ville, Kentuck) , in which is related the case of a chud nine years old, who 
got a tack in his ^ wind-pipe." Vomits were given, but failed to dislodge it. 
There being some doubt as to the precise location of the foreign body, after 
a consultation, it was determined not to interfere chirurgically, but to leave 
the doubtful matter to nature. The little patient attended school from that 
time regularly, with no inconvenience save a slight hacking cough night and 
morning, and an occasional wheezing upon extra exertion, when, on the 26th 
day of January, 1863, 108 days from Uie time of inception, he was taken, 
while in bed, with a violent fit of coughing, and expelled upon the bed-cloth- 
ing the identical tack, enveloped in bloody sputa ; calling to his father ** here 
it is ! here's the tack V* Upon examination, it was found to be a hoe-shaped 
saddler's tack, 6} lines in length, with a head measuring upon its face 2} by 
2 lines. This case corroborates the judicious remarks of Drs. Hatch and 
Logan against '* a too hasty use of the knife." 



SUPRAPKLTIC Hjematocele. — In the accounts given of this affection, the 
blood is generally described as being contained in the peritoneal cut de-sac 
behind the uterus, and as formin;^ a tumor capable of being felt through the 
rectum and vagina, and sometime s by pressure in the hypogastric region. 
Some cases, however, which have come under M. Gosselin's observation, have 
led him to the conclusion that the effusion from the ovary may (from some 
aa yet unknown cause) be arrested above the pelvis, and form a tumor 
capable of being detected by palpation in the hypogastric region alone, and 
not by the vagina or rectum. One patient under his care presenited on two 
separate occasions, after symptoms resembling those of peritonits, a tumor 
of the size of a fist in the left side of the abdomen ,* it aisappeared readily 
each time, without any discharge of pus by the alvine excretion, by the urine, 
or by the vagina. M. Oosselin proposes to term this variety " suprapelvic 
hflematocele.^— Bri^is^ Medical Journal^ June 7, 1862,— ^/rom Gazette des 
Hojntaux, 19 JivrU, 1862. 
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A Bemedy for Sea-Siokness. 



BT DR. MOBLAND HOCKEN. 

Translated from the Otmite Hebdamadaire of April 10th» 1863, for the 
Pacifie Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dr. Hocken of the English Navy, during two voyages of circum navigation 
has experimented with the different remedies advocated for sea-sickness. — 
For this purpose he divided his men into squads of ten and each was treated 
by different means. Chloroform, creosote, effervescing drinks, cyanohydric 
acid, alkalis, morphine, alcoholic beverages etc., were successively tried. Of 
these, creosote and prussic acid proved the most successful, but none were as 
efficacious as the following mixture : — 
B: 
Acid, muriatic diL - - - - 3ii 

" nitric diL - - - - 3i 

" hydrocyanic diL (Scheele's) - - gtt xvi 
Magnes. Sulph. - - - - gvi 

Aquae ------ jviii 

Misce. Sig. Two tablespoonful to be taken every three or four hours. 
The efficacy of this redpe was remarkable in a case in which sea-sickness 
was complicated with a state of pregnancy. The vomiting was so constant 
and severe that recourse to forced abortion seemed to be inevitable, when a 
cure was obtained by the administration of this mixture. 



Health of San FRANCi8C0.~The total number of deaths for the month of 
May was 173, being 16 more than for the month of April : 108 deaths were 
recorded in the Lone Mountain, of which 27 were under 3 years ; 63 in 
the Roman Catholic, of which 27 were under 3 years ; and 2 in the Jewish 
Cemeteries. 

The principal causes of deaths are recorded as follows : consumption, 20 
diseases of the heart, 5 ; diseases of the brain, 5 ; diseases of the lungs, 3 
diseases of the liver, 2 ; delirium tremens, 3 ; dysentery, 3; diphthteria, 3 
small pox, 1 ; scarlatina, 1 ; erysipelas, 1 ; measles, 1 ; whoojung cough, 1 ; 
Panama fever, 3 ; typhoid fever, 2 ; still-bom, 9. 
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BY PROF, CHARLES A. LEE. 

The principal hospital of Florence was founded as far back as 1286, hj the 
feiher of Dante's Bertrice. It covers a large area of ground, though it has 
but one court of anv great sIec. It numbers over one thousand beds. In 
consequence of the fashion to bequeath property to hospitals it became very 
rich, but in the last century the government seized upon all its possessions, 
and has since administered them. It contains wards for males and females, 
divided, as usual, into medical and surgical ; a syphilitic ward, one for con- 
tagious disorders, one for ophthalmic diseases, a lying-in ward, one for the 
deliriotu injever, and one for cutaneous affections. " It also receives children, 
who as in most Italian hospitals, are scattered around among the other pa- 
tients. 

The main portion of the building is in the form of a cross, the longest 
section being divided longitudinallv into three long wards by partition walls. 
Of course none of them can be well lighted or ventilated. The air can only 
be admitted on one side, and that in limited quantity. The wards forming 
t2ie transepts labor under the same inconvenience. The lying-in ward has two 
small windows at one end of the room, otherwise it has no means whatever 
for the admission of either light or air. The upper wards are still worse, and 
those appropriated to syphilitic and ophthlamic cases are unfit for any human 
beings to stay in for any length of time. I am indebted to the kindness of 
Dr. Gloig, one of the attending physicians, for showing me over the entire 
establishment, and explaining everything connected with its management. 
It seems that no statistical reports of admissions, diseases, deaths, etc, have 
ever been published ; one reason assigned was, that the doctors could not 
agree as to the names of the diseases. In regard to the ratio of mortality, it 
was stated that the deaths averaged about two daily. During some seasons of 
the year the number of patients reaches as high as two thousand. At present 
it is considered a healthy season. There is one small ward for pay patients, 
at present containing ablout a doien, who pay two and a half francs each, per 
day. The ventilation, however, Hke every other part of the buildings, is very 
imperfect, and all the surroundings disagreeable ; very different from what I 
foand at Berlin, Vienna, Venice. All the wards were too crowded, the beds 
being within four feet of each other, and the rooms quite narrow. The whole 
cstabtishmeDt was pervaded by a strong, disagreeable hospital smell, and the 
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upper wardii were so close and stifling that I was very glad to escape from 
them as soon as possible. The floors also did not present that degree of 
cleanliness that ought always to be found in such institutions ; they were of 
brick, which does not show dirt quite as readily as polished deal or marble. 
In Venice all the floors of the hospital buildings were of hard, polished breccia 
composition, as hard and smooth an J eren handsomer than marble ; a most 
admirable plan, and one which we might introduce with advantage into oar 
own country. The nursing in this SpedaU di Santa Maria JVtiova is done by 
females who belong to an order of nuns who devote themselves to such works 
of charity and mercy. The SisUrs of Charily are regarded here with sus- 
picion, and are not employed in the hospitals in any capacity, under the im- 
pression, perhaps suspicion merely, that they belong to the order of Jesuits, 
who are now regarded with disfavor all over Tuscany at least 

In regard to the treatment of fevtra in this establishment, I was told by 
Dr. G. that ver)' little medicine was used in those of the typhus and typhoid 
classes, the main dependence being placed on suitable diet. In the malarious 
diseases, quinxnt is used freely— in ordinary cases to the extent of sixty cen- 
tigrammes three times a day, and in those of a pernicious class, as much as 
four grammes w^re given at a single dose, and repeated according to circum- 
alances. Bleeding, he stated was rarely resorted to in this hospital for any 
disease. Patients would often come in the spring of the year and insist on 
being bled, in accordance with the old superstition, and in such cases he gene- 
rally indulged them in their whim. The small-pox ward has been unusallj 
iiill during the last year, the disease havinff prevailed extensively in an epi- 
denic form, attacking almost indiscriminately those who had been vaccinated 
and those who had not The scarlet fever also has been extremely rife and 
fatal in this city during the last year, although there has been but few cases 
of it during several preceding years. The croup is also a very common dis- 
ease here, and is treated usually with emetics and blistering; zinc is a 
favorite emetic, but the physicians have no faith in tracheotomy, and it is 
very rarely, if ever, resorted to. The Surgery of the hospital, I should judge, 
from what I could learn, is of a highly respectable order. The surgical 
armamentarium is certainly most formidable, and presents an array of instru- 
ments, ancient and modem, which ought to satisfy the most bloodthirsty 
aspirant for chirurgical honors ; and I will remark, by the way, that Italian 
surgical instrument makers will not sufler by comparison with those of the 
English and French, or any other nation. 

In regard to the dietary of the hospital, there are three grades or degrees. 
The first consists of four potages, or soups, with an allowance of coffee, and 
some meat The atcond of two potages, bread, and a little chicken. The 
third of chicken, boiled or roast beef or mutton, bread, etc. The allowance 
for the last, or what is considered full diet, is one pound of meat, one and a 
half of bread, and half a pint of port wine. This is considered a very generous 
allowance, " for,** says Dr. G., "at Naples, they keep their patients for days 
and days together on nothing but oranges V* There are eight principal sur- 
geons belonging to the establishment, and ten internes who have not com- 
pleted their studies. . There are also ten principal physicians, and four assist- 
ant physicians, who have completed their studies, but who wish to improve 
themselves in practice. Tliey do not reside in the building, but alternately 
spend the whole day in the wards. There is an infirmar}' also for out-door 
male patients, and one for out-door female patients, and two physidana con- 
nected with each. This hospital has long been the great school of practical 
medicine for Florence, if not for Tuscany generally, and has produced acme 
of the most eminent physicians, surgeons and anatomists of Italy. It is not 
a completely organized medical school, nor has it the power of conferring 
academical degrees; but it is simply a practical schoolf where medicine, sur- 
gery, and midwifer}' are clinically taught The Medical University is. at Pisa, 
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where students have to pursue their studies for five years, when they receive 
a diploma ; but this does not entitle them to practice until they have pursued 
their studies two years longer at this school in Florence, when they receive a 
certificate to that efiect which authorizes them to commence practice. 

There is an extensive anatomical and pathological museum connected 
with this hospital, which is said to be one of the most valuable in Italj*. It is, 
however, in my judgment, far inferior to that at Bologna, which may well rank 
among the first in the world. Still thb is a most' valuable collection, illus- 
trating every department of pathology by wet and dry specimens, carefully 
prepared and well preserved, and also beautiful wax preparations, illustrating 
every form of external and internal disease. The anatomical preparations are 
chiefly intended to illustrate regional anatomy, while descriptive anatomy is 
more especially taught at Pisa. There is no school, perhaps, m Europe where 
pathological anatomy is more thoroughly and successfully taught then here. 

In the museum of this school, alsoj are the celebrated preparations of 
Legato, who died about thirty years a^o. This celebrated anatomist discover- 
ed a mode of changing all animal tissues into stone without changing their 
form or color in the slightest degree, and even preserving the natural flexi- 
bility of the ligaments, tendons, and joints. Here is a tablet, perhaps a foot 
and a half square, inlaid with splendid mosaics in ornamental figures, consist- 
ing entirely of the various textures of the body converted into stone, hard and 
smooth as polished marble. For example, a portion of liver, lung, spleen, 
skin, kidney, penis, uterous, cartilajje, muscle, brain, nerve, spinal cord, mem- 
brane, eye, bone, etc., etc, all retaining their natural color, and readily recog- 
nised by the anatomist. This celebrated genius did not meet with that en- 
couragement jrhich he expected and deserved for his most important dis- 
covery, the government entirely ignoring his valuable services, and the secret 
accordingly perished with him. Among the animals converted into stone I 
noticed the rat, cat, spider, fishes, etc., all looking perfectly natural. In con- 
nexion with museums of anatomy and pathologv I cannot pass by in silence 
that most magnificent collection in the Pitti Palace, which goes under the 
name of the Muato di Storia JSTaiwale, Commencing with the Grand Ducal 
Medicis, several of whom were great patrons of the natural sciences, it has 
been gradually enlarged by succeeding dukes and princes, and by naturalists, 
in every department, until it stands almost unrivalled among similar collec- 
tions in Europe. Although the collections in natural history are worthy of 
all praise, both for their extent, admirable arrangement, and perfect preserva- 
tion, yet the wax models illustrating the anatomy of the human body are 
entirely unsurpassed in point of beauty, accuracy, and truth, by any prepara- 
tions of the kind hitherto attempted. It is perfectly safe to say that no such 
collection is known to exist, and that it is next to impossible that any should 
surpass it. The most ancient were executed by Zummo, a Sicilian, and re- 
present the human body in various stages of decomposition. These, however, 
are few and comparatively unimportant. The greater portion represent 
healthy human anatomy, the bony structure, the ligaments, muscles, nerves, 
braio, membranes, organs of sense, viscera, organs of generation (male and 
fiemale), pregnancy in all its stages, the placenta, uterus after delivery, foetal 
circulation, absorbents and lymphatics, lacteals, heart, etc., etc The entire 
series, illustrating the phenomena of utero-gestation, are especially admirable. 
Comparative anatomy is also extensively illustrated ; especially the structure 
of the torpedo, the anatomy of the silkworm, the leecn and cuttle-fish, the 
cat, dog, sheep, calf, turtle, fish, the common fowl, the hen's egg, etc, etc. 

There are also wax models of ve^ table anatomy, illustrative of the minute 
structure of plants ; these were pnncipally prepared under the direction of 
the celebrated AmicL The magnifiea representations of the microscopic 
parasites, which produce or accompany the disease of the vine (oinium) are 
also very interestmg. The entire collection is an honor to Florence and to 
Italy itselL 
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Attached to this Museum is the temple erected by the last Grand Duke 
to Galileo, and inaugurated u{)on the occasion of the meeiio^ of the Italian 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 1810. In the centre is a 
statue of the Tuscan Philosopher, surrounded by niches in which are placed 
busts of his principal pupils, and with presses containing the instrumenu with 
which he made his discoveries, including the telescope vrith which he dis- 
covered the satellitCH of Jupiter, etc. Under a glass cover is preserved one 
of the fingers of Galileo, which was abstracted by Qori when his remains 
were removed from their first resting-place to the tomb erected in the church 
of Santa Croce. The wails are beautifully inlaid vrith marble and jasper ; the 
ceiling is richly painted in compartments, representing the principal events of 
the life of Galileo, and all the talent of Tuscany has been employed to render 
this temple worthy of the object for which it was intended. It is said to have 
cost nearly $200,000, not including the price of the manuscripts of Galileo 
and his pupils, which the Grand Duke had collected irrespective of cost, and 
which are preserved in the library in the Pitti Palace. Attached to the 
museum is a botanical garden, rich in rare and exotic plants. — JImencan 
Med. Times. 



On the Use of Glycerine in Surgery and Medicine. 



BY E. J. TILT, M. D., M. R. C. P., 

CoDBnlting Phyaiciaa to the Farrington General Visptoaarj, ate 



Glycerine is not sufficiently valued in this country as a therapeutical agent ; 
whereas, the high estimation in which it is held on the continent may be in- 
ferred firora the fact, that from 1851 to 1861 the annual consumption of 
gl;^cerine in the Paris hospitals rose from 300lbs. to 30001bs. I propose to 
point out the principal advanta^s of glycerine from personal experience, 
and from that of an eminent Pans surgeon, M. Demarquay, who has been 
ehiefly instrumental in introducing this agent, and has just published the 
results of his experience in an interesting little work. In the process of 
making lead plaster glycerine is produced, but, as it contains lead, it has an 
irritating action on abraded surraces. The only glycerine, therefore, fit for 
medical and surgical uses is Price's, which is made by subjecting palm oil to 
steam, raised to a temperature of 300^ centigrade, and its specific gravity 
•hould be 1.26. 

Glycerine is too well known to require description. Although derived 
ftt>m fatty substances, it will not combine with them, but mixes with water 
in any proportion, and has the power of dissolving all our active therapeu- 
tical agents about as readily as weak alcohol. 

SURGICAL USES OF GLYCERINE. 

Pure Glycerine. — ^In household surgery, glycerine is known as the best 
remedy for chapped hands and slight irritation of the face and lips. I have 
found it invaluable when freely used in nasal, pudendal, and anal irritation* 
It is applied in a large number of skin diseases in France ,* and Maisonneuve, 
Denonvilliers, and Demarquay use it to dress ulcers and wounds, instead of 
cerate. It appears to have antiseptic properties, inasmuch as it speedily gives 
a healthy appearance to foul, unhealthy, and even pultaceous-looking wounds. 
This is admitted by Baron Larrey, whose report is in other respects unfavor- 
able to its use in surgery. Indeed this antiseptic property might be inferred 
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from its preserring from decomposition meat and microscopic objects that are 
kept in it, or have been steeped in \U 

JAmments, —Glycerine does not become rancid, like oil. It is cleaner, can 
be easily washed off, and does not stain the body linen like oil. Though gly- 
cerine does not dissolve fat, it is said to dissolve the sebaceous product of the 
•kin, and thereby to facilitate the absorption of the various ingredients which 
it may hold in solution. For these reasons, glycerine is far preferable to oil 
as a basis for liniments. 

Lotions, — Since Mr. Startinn has praised glycerine as a useful ingredient 
of lotions for the skin, this has been fully admitted. Its stability, cleanliness, 
inocuousness. and antiseptic properties make it a valuable ingredient for all 
the variety of lotions which are applied to the inflamed or to the unhealthy 
mucous membranes of the mouth, eyes, nose, ears, rectum, or vagina. 

OitUments. — When starch is boiled in glycerine the membranes burst and 
uniformly thicken the liquid. If eighty grains of starch are boiled in one 
fluid ounce of glycerine, a moderately stiff and tenacious plasma or ointment 
is the result. It is stable, inodorous, clean and is capable of holding in solu- 
tion or suspension all the agents usually incorporatea with lard. Glycerine 
ointment does not become lancid like other fatty substances, does not soil the 
body linen, and can be instantaneously removed by means of a damp towel. 

Mr. Bullock, of Hanover-street, has made experiments of combining gly- 
cerine with several kinds of starch, and I lately exhibited the samples at the 
meeting of the Obstetrical Society. Every kind of starch makes a very 
serviceable product, but maize and the ordinarj' starch seem to give the sliffest 
and most satisfactory result. 

It has been objected to glycerine ointment that it is too absorbent of moist- 
ures to be useful ; but this Is not true. It absorbs moisture only to a limited 
extent — suggesting to the pharmaceutist the advisability of not making a 
large quantity at a time, ana of keeping it closely covered up. 

Glycerine ointment has been used in France under the name of Glycerat 
d'amiden. It has been extensively prescribed by my friend, Mr. Henry Lee, 
and by Dr. Symonds, and Dr. W. Budd, of Clifton. Mr. Scihacht, of the 
same town, wrote a paper on the subject which will be found in the Pharma- 
etutical Journal for 1858. For the pelvic and spinal pains attendant on 
uterine inflammation I frequently prescribe the following ointments : Sulphate 
of atropia, two grains ; glycerine, half a drachm ; oil of neroli, four drops ; 
glycerine ointment, one ounce. A portion of this ointment about the size of 
a small walnut is to be well rubbed in night and morning. Acetate of mor- 
phia, ten grains, otto of roses, one drop ; glycerine, half a drachm j glycerine 
ointment, one ounce. 

Plasters, — It occurred to me that by boiling a large quantity of starch in 
the same quantity of glycerine, the ointment might become stiff enough for 
all the purposes of plasters. Mr. Bullock therefore boiled 100 to 150 grains 
of starsn in an ounce of glycerine, and obtained a very 6rra and tenacious 
compound, to which I have directed attention, in my ** Handbook of Uterine 
Therapeutics," as well calculated to make ready-made plasters, not open to 
the objections raised against those in common use, which either do not stick 
at all, or stick so firmly that their removal is difficult Some of them also 
smell so disagrceble as to interfere with a patient's sleep, while others cause 
a akin irritation which was not desired. With the glycerine plasters the 
patient may continue using the sponge bath or any other bath that ma} be 
adviaable, as there is no difficulty in removing and replacing the application. 
This hard glycerine ointment is capable of holding, partly in solution, partly 
in suspension, all the ingredients of the plasters now in use. It can be made 
softer oy being rubbed up with a little glycerine, and I tell the patient to 
spread it thickly with a paper-knife on gutta-percha cloth, or on the fluf^ side 
of leather, or on impercable wash-leather. Before re-applying the plaster it 
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18 well to spread a little more ointment, and they can be speedily cleaned witk 
a sponge and tepid water. Thus, instead of prescribing a belladona plaster, 
I order — Sulphate of atropia, four grains; otto of roses, one drop; hard 
glycerine ointment, one ounce. The salt is to be rubbed down with a few 
drops of glycerine, and incorporated with the ointment. I ffive yeratria in 
the proportion, and double the quantity of morphia, 'llie following com- 
pound sedative plaster can be made in the same manner : — Sulphate of atropia, 
three grains ; Teratria, three grains ; sulphate of morphia, eight grains ; otto 
of roses, one drop ; hard glycerine ointment, one ounce. 

MEDICAL U8E OF GLYCERINE. 

It is said to be useful in dysentery, and its antiseptic properties justify its 
trial in cases of ulceration and inflammation of the stomacn and intestmea. 
Experience has not confirmed the assertions of those who affirm that it acts 
on the system like cod-liyer oil — London Lancet. 



Pharmaceutical Notes. 



BT WILLIAM C. BAKES. 



Ferro Phosphorated Elixir of Calisaya, 

A preparation under the above title has been introduced to the notice of the 
profession, and having met with some favor, various inquiries have been made 
for a formula. I submit the following as yielding an eligible preparation. 
Take of P)to Phosphate of Iron, 128 grains. 

Extract of Calisaya Bark, 24 " 
Sugar, 4 ounces. 

Water, 2 fluid ounces. 

Tinct Fresh Orange Peel, 1 ** ounce. 

Sherry Wine 11 " ounces. 

Triturate the three first ingredients in a mortar, add the water, and 
when dissolved, the other ingredients ; lastly, filter through paper. 
Wine of Citrate of Iron and ^inine. 
For want of a uniform recipe this preparation often differs with different 
establishments, and to obviate this difficulty I suggest a formula which yields 
an article having a pleasant flavor, and each teaspoonful containing three 
grains of the salt. 

Take of Citrate of Iron and Quinine, 6 drachms and 24 grs. 
Sugar, 4 ounces. 

Water, 1 fluid ounce. 

Tinct. Fresh Orange Peel, 2 fluid ounces. 

Sherry Wine, 11 ounces. 

Dissolve the Citrate of Iron and Quinine and the sugar in the water, add 
the other ingredients and fllter through paper. 

Suppositories* 

After all that has been written concerning these applications, there seems 

but little room left for further comment, and I design merely to deaciibe a 

very convenient arrangement for moulding them, which I nave used with 

much satisfiM^on. It consists of a tin tray with a movable top, perforated 
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with a convenient number of holes; into these are put the suppository 
moulds, which are made of Britannia ware ; the tray is filled with ice water, \ 
«nd the melted ingredients are poured into the moulds, which, being sur- 
rounded with ice water, are soon solidified, and, after an interval of five 
minutes, may be dropped out by tapping against a hard surface. Supposi- 
tories made in this manner are well shaped, and present a smooth and even 
surface. To facilitate the prescribing of suppositories by physicians, some 
e<tabhshment& have made a point of numbering them according to their 
composition. The following kst will illustrate this method, and give some 
idea of the substances capable of being abministered in this form. 

No. 1. Butter of Cacao. 

No. 2. One grain of Opium. 

No. 3. Two grains of Opium. 

No. 4. Half a grain of Aqueous Extract of Opium. 

No. 5. One grain of Aqueous Extract of Opium. 

No. 6. One grain of Opium and five grains of Tannin, 

No. 7. Two grains of Opium and two grains of Tannin. 

No. 8. One grain of Opium and five grains of Acetate of Lead. 

No. 9. One grain of Onium and two grains of Extract Hyoscyamus. 

No. 10. One grain of 6pium and one grain of Ipecacuanna. 

No. 11. Two grains of Opium and two grains of Ipecacuanha. 

No. 12. One grain of Opmm and half a grain of Extract of Belladonna. 

No. 13. One-eighth of a grain of Acetate of Morphia. 

No, H. One-sixth of a grain of Acetate of Morphia. 

No. 15. One-fifth of a grain of Acetate of Morphia. 

No. 16. One-fourth of a grain of Acetate of Morphia. 

No. 17. Five grains of Tannin. 

No. 18. Ten grains of Tannin. 

No. 19. Ten grains of Mercurial Ointment and ten grains of Camphor. 

No. 20. One-thirtieth of a grain of Atropta. 

No. 21. Half a grain of Extract of Belladonna. 

No. 22. Two grains of Santonin. 

No. 23. Five grains of Calomel and two grains of Santonin. 

Na 24. Two grains of Acetate of Lead and half a grain of Extract of 
Stramonium. 

No. 25. Five grains of Tannate of Lead. 

No. 26. Two grains of Extract of Hyoscyamus. 

It will be understood that the basic material is the Butter of Cacao, to 
vhich is sometimes added White Wax, to give it a firmer consistence, see 
VoL ix, No. 1, p. 5. — American Journal qf Pharmacy, 



Action of Quinine. — ^That quinine is a tonic I have long had reason to doubt 
i^uantities of this valuable drug appear to me to be annually wasted in ad- 
ministering it in all sorts of affections as a simple means of increasing appetite 
or communicating strength. I consider it a vegetable alkaloid, which like 
othere of its class, operates on special parts of the nervous system through the 
blood-vessels. Why it does so we are ignorant. That vegetable poisons do 
possess this influence constitutes an ultimate fact in the science of therapeu- 
tics. But in a similar manner to that in which opium operates on the brain, 
ttrychnine and hemlock on the spinal cord, and other drugs operate on other 
parU of the nervous system, so, I believe, qmnine acu on the ganfflionic 
system of nerves, controlling and diminishing those phenomena of fever 
which physiology has proved to be produced by their irritation or injury. — 
(J. Higher Btnndt) Lancet.— Amer, Med. Times. 
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Gleanings from the French Journals. 



BY WM. PROCTOR, M. D., 

EdUor of the Amuican Journal of Pharmaey. 



CH0LE8TERIN IN p£A8. — M. Bencke has ascertained that this animal prin- 
ciple usually found in the biliary secretion, exists in the young plants, the 
seeds of many plants and in olive oil. Five pounds of peas furnished about 
20 grains of cholesterin. The peas were bruised, extracted with alcohol, 
the alcohol evaporated, the soft extract treated with water at 100** Fah. 
and the watery solution boiled with oxide of lead till the solution on sta id- 
ing becomes limpid. The deposit is collected and treated with boiing 
alcohol, the alcoholic solution treated with sulphuretted hydrogen, when, 
after standing twenty-four hours, it deposits cholesterin, which re quires to 
be recrystallized from hot alcohol. — Jour, dt Chim, Med. 

On tiie Preparation and Use of Crystallized Hyposulphite op 
Lime. — M. J. Laneau, the PLarmacien in chief of the Hospital of St. John, 
in a communication to the Journal de Chimie MedicaUy speaks of the recent 
suggestions of Dr. Polli, of Milan, and Dr. Jansses, of Brussels, in reference 
to the use of hyposulphites in diseases due to a morbid ferment. The latter 
physician has continued the remarkable observations of his Milanese confrere 
m a pharmaceutical direction, by the aid of M. Laueau, who gives the pro- 
cesses he used. 



Hyposulphite of Lime. 
Take of Flowers of Sulphur 1000 parts 
Quick Lime 400 " 

Rain Water 40)0 " 

Slack the lime with sufficient of the water, add the sulphur and the 
remainder of the water, and boil the mixture during an hour and a half, 
adding water to preserve the measure, then, when cool, filter through white 
linen, on which a double sheet of filtering paper has been spread, and 
. wash the residue with 1000 parts of water, by which a solution of polysul- 
phide of calcium of sp. gr. 1.141 is obtained. Into this a current of washed 
sulphurous acid g^as is passed by means of a suitable apparatus until the 
solution is decolorized ; the excess of sulphur which has oeen precipitated, 
when washed and dried, may be used as precipitated sulphur. The clear 
solution of hyposulphite of lime is now to be carefully evaporated by a heat 
not exceeding 140o Fah. (otherwise the salt will be decomposed,) until it 
commences to crystallize, when the solution id set aside. The yield is 700 
parts of hyposulphite of lime in hexihedral crystals, which effloresce in dry 
tir. 

M. Laneau also prepares hyposulphate of lime from the sulphite of lime 
by digesting at a temperature between 120^ and 140° Fah. 150 grammes 
of sulphites of lime, 40 grammes of washed sulphur and 500 grammes of 
distilled water during 24 hours, or more, if necessary, and then filter and 
proceed as before. 

Pure h^rposulphite of lime may be mixed with powdered sugar and 
aromatics without chanfi;e. The mixture retains its dry state even in a humid 
air, but the author thinks sugar of milk on the whole is a better ezdpient 
(or the administration of this salt in powder. 
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M. Laneau has made various pharmaceutical mixtures of the hypophos- 
phite of lime and soda with hyposulphite of lime and sugar without any 
apparent chemical change occurring, and he belieTes that these salts may be 
used together if required in tubercular disease. The following formula are 
offered: 

Sifrup of HypostdpkUe of Lime, 
Take of Crystallized hyposulphite of lime 10 grammes. 
Distilled water 20 «* 

SjTup of Orange flowers 170 " 

This syrun has a cool and agreeable taste ; its bitterness is slight and 
easily maskea by aromatics, and it keeps a long time. 
Tablet of Hyposulphite of Lime. 
Take of Hyposulphite of Lime 10.0 grammes. 

Gum Tragacanth 1.0 ** 

White Suffar 188.8 « 

Essence of Neroli or mint 10 drops. 

Mix the powders, make a mass with q. s. water and the essence, and 
divide into tablets of one gramme each. 

On a Chemical Process for the Decortication of Seeds.— M. 
Lemoine, Pharmacien, has made known a very curious process of great 
practical importance, for the decortication of seeds. Seeds in general, and 
some leguminous and grass seeds in particular, are decorticated by mechani- 
cal means slow and expensive. M. Lemoine having asked himself whether 
chemistry did not furnish a simple and economical process, has applied the 
disarganizing action which sulphuric acid exercises on the cortical integu- 
ments to this purpose. Taking wheat, for example, he operates thus : In a 
wooden tub he puts 200 pounds of wheat, and be throws over it 30 pounds 
of sulphuric acid, 66 Baume, and stirs the mixture during 15 or 20 minutes ; 
when 100 pounds of water is added, which is uninterruptedly agitated with 
the grain for some instants and then decanted. ^ 

This first washing liquid is reserved for other uses. After sufficient wash- 
ing, and the neutralization of the last traces of acid by a solution of carbo- 
nate of soda or potassa, the wheat is thrown on coarse meshed cloth stretched 
on a frame, where in less than an hour the seed is sufficiently dry to be taken 
in the hands without its adhering to it In this state it is transferred to other 
frames in well-aired positions, where the desiccation is effected spontaneously 
in several days. 

The decortication of rye and oats may be effected in the same manner, 
but for barley it is necessary to employ an intermediate gentle heat, which 
effects more pronaptly the carbonization of the envelopes. 

The seeds of Croton tiglium, sunflower, beans, lentils, peas, etc., are also 
treated with heat, and in less than twenty-five minutes the testaceous enve- 
lope which covers them is completely destroyed^ or sufficiently disaggregated 
to be removed by washing. 

Castor oil seeds present some practical difficulties that a longer experi- 
ence will doubtless dissipate. 

Nuts, filberts, bitter and sweet almonds, ground nuts and flax-seed, are 
treated cold with remarkable facility, -^our. de Phar. 



Substances which should neither be Heated nor Melted in 
Platinum Crucibles. — ^According to Dr. Hager, the following opeiations 
cannot be performed : 

Ist The fusion of alkaline sulphurets, as well as the reduction by char- 
coal of sulphates of the alkalies and alkaline earths. 
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2d. All operations which produce the disengagement of ohlortnet bromine 
iodine and fluorine ; consequently it cannot be used for a(^ua reria. 

dd. All operations which in?olve the separation of silicic acid« which at a 
red heat acts on platinum and renders it brittle. 

4th. The fusion or heating of nitrates, especially those of the alkalies 
and alkaline earths. 

5th. The heating to redness of the caustic alkalies and alkaline earths. 

6th. The fusion of metals, especially those very fusible, as lead, bismuth, 
tin and cadmium, and particularly when a red heat is used to reduce metallic 
oxides. 

7th. Heating to whiteness metallic oxides, which give up oxygec at a 
high temperature, as for example, the oxides of lead, bismuth, nickle, copper, 
etc 

8th. The heating of phosphoric acid and the acid phosphates with carbon 
or other deoxidizing agents, because of the tendency to ehminate phosphorus 
which acts on the platmum. — Jour, de Phann,, Mars, 1863. 



SUBNITRATE OF fiiSMUTH AS A DISINFECTANT. By M. Reimslairh. — ^Tbe 
subnitrate of bismuth, employed in fine powder on the surface, aAerwards 
acts at the same time as a ckatrizani and a disinfectant. 

It succeeds particularly on suppurating wounds, presenting a weak ten- 
dency to cicatrization. A thin layer of the powder (two or three millimetres) 
is put on the wound, and kept in its place with a piece of wadding or adhe- 
sive plaster. The wound soon assumes a better aspect, and healing is not 
slow to manifest itself. 

M. Rienslagh has also used this agent in the cases of specific and scrofulous 
ulcers, when the cicatrization was soon complete. 

The disinfecting power of subnitrateof bismuth is not less decided. It is 
sufficient that only one application of this powder be made, to obsenre the 
next day the fetid odor of the ulcer completely disappearing. — Jour, de Pharm 
Mars, 1863, from de Ther. 



Umbilical Fistcla. — ^Two cases of an unusual kind of fistula have presented 
themselves at the umbilicus, from which bile has been, and still contmues to 
be discharged. 

The following is an instance of a more common form of umbilical fistula 
from patency of the urachus : — 

Open Urachus, — A little boy, aged 2 years, was brought in July with a 
apillar)' projection at the umbilicus. In the centre of it was an opening, 
Tora whicn transuded at all tiroes a fluid which was decidedly urinous m 
smell and appearance. A ligature was flrmly applied to the button-like 
protrusion. After a few days it dried up and then fell off*, and the fistula 
seemed permanently closed. 

These papillary moist looking projections at the umbilicus are not verj* un- 
common J tney are often quite unconnected with fistula — they are safely 
treated by ligature.— .Wcrf. Ti^nes and Gaz., March 28th, 1863. 



I 



DiscoTERiES AT PoMPEH. — M. Fiorelli, inspector of the excavacations, has 
discovered the hardened ashes of the perfect mould of a man in a lying 
posture, the skin of which had dried up, but the skelelon remained intact 
M. Fiorelli caused plaster of Paris to be poured into the form of the Pompeiian, 
and the casting succeeded perfectly, with the exception of two fragments of 
an arm and a leg, where the moula was incomplete. — London Laficet, 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 



A Case of Compound and Comminuted Fraotare of the 
Surgical Neck and Shaft of the Humerus. 

KEPOBTED BT O. L. SIMMONS, M. D., OF 8ACBAMENT0. 



M. F.y a young machinist, of excellent habits and good muscular develop- 
ment, on his return from a shooting excursion duriiig the flood of March, 
1862, reached into the bow of his boat to select a gun from a nujiber placed 
in that situation, and drew towards him a No. 10 gun, heavily loaded with^ 
No. 4 shot and patent wads. In some way the trigger became entang}^ 
and the weapon was discharged when its muzzle was within eighteen incli& 
of his clothing. 

In an hour afterwards, I was called to take charge of the case, and found 
the patient much prostrated, and very anxious with regard to the fate 
of his left arm, which he had been told *' must be amputated at once to save 
his life." 

An examination showed a terrible wound of the upper extremity. The 
charge had entered the inner aspect of the left arm, just below the axilla, 
and in front of the great vessels, ranged outwards and slightly upwards, and 
made its exit on the opposite side of the limb. At the points of entrance 
and exit, the wounds were very irregular, being three inches long at the 
former, and four inches at the latter place. 

There was excessive contusion and laceration of the soft parts, and the 
wound extended deeply among the tissues. The apex of the deltoid muscle 
was completely shot away, and only a strip of integument, an inch in width, 
prevented the outer and inner wounds from uniting. The upper part of the 
humerus involving tha surgical neck was completely fractured and com- 
minuted for two inches in length, and the lesser tuberosity was exposed by 
the laceration. On consulting with Dr. J. F. Montgomery, who attended 
the case with me during its progress, it was decided to make an attempt to 
save the arm, although by deferring primary amputation the patient would 
run a risk of losing the limb, and perhaps his life also. This course was 
adopted after a free conversation with the patient who was anxious that the 
attempt should be made. Chloroform was administered and the following 
removed from the wound. A patent wad with shreds of clothing. A piece 
of the Humerus two inches long and seven eighths of an inch in width. A 
piece two inches long and three eighths of an inch in width. Two irregular 
pieces, one inch long and half an inch in width, together with several smaller 
fragments. All of these pieces were of the usual thickness of adult bone, 
torn the outer compact tissue to the medullary canal, and were principally 
shot away from the anterior and inner aspects of the Humerus. The upper 
frticture was oblique extending into the surgical neck, while externally a 
fragment of the shaft remained attached to the bead. This fragment was 
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pyramidal in shape, with its apex pointing downwards. The lower part of 
the fracture was also oblique, with its obliquity in the opposite direction. The 
upper and lower fragments were separated an inch by muscular action. 

After the operation, the limb was placed on a pillow in a semi-flc^ed posi- 
tion ; cold water dressings applied and a full anodyne administered. In the 
usual time, suppuration was established, and the cold dressings were changed 
to warm ones. The case progressed finely for two weeks, not an unfaTorable 
symptom occurred, and it was deemed advisable to attempt to bring the 
upper and lower pieces of the humerus in line. For this purpose, the patient 
was again placed under the influence of chloroform, and the points which 
were not over a line in diameter, were drawn together with silver wire. A 
medium sized pad was then placed in the axilla, and an angular splint, with 
spaces for the necessary discharges, was strapped to the limb and summit of 
the shoulder by adhesive straps. Under this treatment the case went on 
well, and the arrangement of the pad and splint was satisfactory, so long as 
they remained clean and firm. The weather was very warm and the dis. 
charges great, consequently the dressings soon became foul, and required 
frequent renewal. A few weeks afterguards it was thought best to adopt the 
gutta-percha splint, as recommended by Professor Hamilton. A vdde atrip 
of stout gutta-percha was carefully moulded to the back and sides of the 
limb, from the top of the shoulder to the fingers ; apertures were cut for the 
discharges, and the whole then strapped to the parts by adhesive straps. 
This splint was worn with great comfort by the patient, and seemed to meet 
every indication connected with the case, except that of cleanliness. In spite 
of every precaution, pus would run down between the skin and splint, and 
hence it also required to be frequently taken off and cleaned. This form 
of splint, however, can be easily removed as a whole, and if carefully moulded 
to all the irregularities of the parts, nothing can excel it in comfort to the 
wearer. During three months, the large external wounds became filled ^nth 
new tissue. The bony structure grew rapidly, and a few small spicula of 
bone firom time to time made their appearance at the opening, and were re- 
moved. While using this splint, the patient was able to walk out, and 
accepted the post of night watchman at the iron works. After a short ser- 
vice, he was taken with a severe chill, and an erysipelatous blush appeared 
at the wound. This increased very rapidly down the limb, and an abscess 
formed near the elbow. For a fortnight, or whilst the patient was laboring 
under the erysipelatous action, all the dressings were removed, and the limb 
kept on a pillow. 

In the July number, 1862, of the London Lancet, I noticed a description 
of a new metallic splint for compound fractures of the humerus, designed 
by C. Evans. As it appeared to possess certain advantages over the usual 
form, I ordered one for my case, with such alterations as were deemed neces- 
sary. The suggestions of the patient, he being a practical mdchanic, mate- 
rially aided me in this object. The success of the new splint was decided, 
and it is difficult to conceive of a better arrangement for treating frtuitores ci 
the humerus, or resections when they occur near the shoulder-joint, and 
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where it is necessary to keep the shoulder in a firm position. By its use my 
patient's limb was kept in close apposition to the splint, the dressing of the 
wound WLS greatly facilitated, and by means of the morable joint at the elbow, 
the angle of the limb was changed at pleasure, and motion kept up at that 
articulation, without disturbing the point of fracture or removing the dress- 
ings. Indeed, so perfect was the arrangement, that I am confident the suc- 
cess of the case was insured by its application. From the commencement 
of its use there was no complaint of inconvenience or abrasion. The openings 
Boon closed, the bony tissue acquired increased solidity, and the patient was 
able to place the new splint in his coat-sleeve and commence gradual motion. 
During the following winter he commenced work at the lathe in the iron 
woriis, and from that time to the present has been steadily employed. The 
natural movements of the limb* were gradually acquired, and he now has every 
motion, except the full action of the deltoid. For all practical pur- 
poses, the cture is complete. And perhaps nothing can demonstrate the 
strength and steadiness of the muscles of the left arm better than by refer- 
ing to the following item, which I recently cut from our evening paper : 

" Target Practice. — Yesterday afternoon, at the Tivoli House, there 
came off a target shooting contest between John Stuber and Mark Foster. 
A week or two ago, Foster had thrown out a banter that he would shoot 
with any of the Sharpshooters, at a rest, and off hand with any of them 
except H- Rice. The affair culminated yesterday. Stuber and Foster with 
globe-siglited rifles fired off hand at a target 180 yards distance, for a purse 
often dollars a side — each io fire a string of ten shots- Foster won the con- 
test and the purse. The victory will be looked upon as the more remark- 
able when it is recollected that about eighteen months ago Foster was 
seriously injured in the left arm by the accidental discharge of a fowling- 
piece. 

The splint is shown in the following wood-cui, engraved from the original 
drawing, b^ Barber, of Sacramento, and a comparison with that recommended 
by Dr. Evans will indicate its advantages, particularly in ths matter of the 
movable joint. The splint is made of good sheet copper, which is afterwards 
tinned and lined with soft buckskin. 
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To secure a perfectly fitting eboulder-pad (1) which is an essential fea- 
ture, I took a plaster cast of the shoulder, extending over the clayicle and 
scapula. Upon this cast a copper-worker moulded a perfect fit TTic 
shoulder-piece has the same buckles on the back as represented on the 
front 

The axillary splint (2) is made concave on its superior and inner surfaces 
— as a crutch head of soft buck-skin, and can be strapped to the shoulder- 
pad (1) by the buckles on the front and rear to any degree of firmness 
required. It is also strapped to the arm-piece (3) at its inferior part 

The arm piece (3) is about two and a half inches wide, and extends along 
the outside of the arm. As it approached the elbow-joint it is divided, and 
while one part is continued down to form the joint (5) on the outside, the 
other part (4) is curved around the arm to make another joint directly oppo- 
site to (5). By having these two joints, the fore-arm piece (6) is sustained 
without difficulty. The axillary pad and strap (7) for the opposite side 
should be made in a slightly crescentic form, and well padded, in order 
that the main shoulder piece may have a firm support. The arrangement 
of the straps and buckles is well shown in the di awing, and if these are prop- 
erly secured there is no need of additional bandages. 
Sacramento, July 1863. 



New Remedy for Burns. — A blacksmith in the South of France has just 
been fined for practising medicine. He is famous for the cure of bums, and 
used to request from the patient a five franc piece, which he held over the 
bum while uttering cabalistic words, and then put the coin into his pocket. — 
London Lancet, 
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Bemarks on Delirium Tremens, 

i^3 Obseryed at the "Homo for Inebriates/') 
BY A. P. HATNE, M. D., SAN FRANCISCO. 



A connection, as attending physician npon the above institution, during 
the past nine months, has afforded an opportunity which seems to warrant, 
if it does not justify us, in offering a few reflections upon a subject which may 
appear to have been already exhausted by medical as well as non-professional 
men. Believing, however, that it is a topic of deep interest to the moralist, 
and philanthropist, as well as to the scientific observer, and " that the evil 
habit comprehended under this familiar term constitutes peculiarly the blot 
upon our national character," we deem no apology necessary for what might 
otherwise appear a work of supererogation. We agree with an eloquent 
writer, that " to effect the cure of the drunkard would be worth the labor of 
a life, and that he will be a second Jenner who shall discover the means of 
protection or restoration from such miser}* and debasement" It is not neces- 
sary at this day to enter into any elaborate argument in proof of the wide- 
spread evils, or the devastating consequences of intemperance. The evil is 
too self-evident, and its teachings plainer than " the writing upon the wall." 
It requires no prophet to explain this modern vision of Beshazzar. " With 
its immediate consequences we are all so familiar that the lesson of horror 
early imprinted on the mind of the young Spartan, by the exhibition of a 
drunken Helot, is entirely lost upon us. The tottering, uncertain walk, the 
broken, confused speech, the red eye and the distorted countenance, shock 
U8 no longer, and even the total, though temporar}', deprivation of reason, 
the connecting link, 

'Which makes man kindred with the Deitj.' 

serves rather as a matter of jest and ridicule than of pity and dismay." We 
sport with this destroyer, " as the Indian plays with his venomous serpents," 
but, unlike hira, we " possess no talisman to protect us in our thoughtless 
rashness." " Man dies by famine, by pestilence and by the edge of the 
sword. His joys, his hopes fall before the withering blast of many and diver- 
sified agents of evil ; but to this cause must be conceded the first place in 
the list of those malignant influences, whether we regard the number and 
value of its victims or the extent and amount of ruin which follow in its 
train." (Dickson's Theory and Practice of Medicine ) Such being the case, 
and such being the magnitude of the evil, it is surely worth our time and 
abor to investigate its causes and endeavor to point out the means within 
our reach for its alleviation. To affect its cure rests unhappily not in mortal 
power, but in the individual himself. All that the medical man can do is 
to carry the unfortunate victim safely through his temporary insanity, and 
after reason has resumed her throne, to point out the path of safety. We 
may '* minister to a mind diseased," but we cannot impart that strength o^ 
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will, or give to the sot that indomitable spirit of resolution which is the ** first 
ray of hope " to cheer him in his upward toil. Before entering upon the 
discussion of the disease and its treatment, it may not be entirely inappropri- 
ate to answer the question, which every medical man has frequently put to 
him, ** What constitutes intemperance V This may be understood in two 
different meanings of the term, morally and pathologically. The answer 
however, to both is alike. He is intemperate who oversteps the bounds of 
nature. But can we fix these limits, and are all equally susceptible to the 
admoniUons of excess ? Our answer to this is, that the peculiarities of each 
individual temperament are his only sure guide. The old proverb, ^ neno 
repente JU turpissimus,*^ is peculiarly applicable to this disease. The best 
answer, however, has been so well expressed by another that we quote his 
words : " We commit excess and overstep the limits of temperance when 
we do anything that shortens life — when we diminish our capacity for the 
duties of life, and when, the most of all, we derange our mental faculties.** 
" He who has arrived at this stage," says the same writer, ^ is no longer a 
temperate man.** ''Although, as yet no trembling of the hands or faltering 
of the tongue may give warning of his danger ; no eye of the domestic or 
social circle be open to see his true condition ; no broken-hearted one trem- 
ble at the sound of his distant footstep, or children shrink from the glare of 
his savage and unsteady eye." All this impends, and will be developed, " as 
surely as the alternation of day and night, or the unchecked progress of the 
seasons.** 

With these preliminary observations we pass to the consideration of the 
disease itselfl The best definition perhaps is, that it consbts *< in an exalta- 
tion of the vital properties of the brain and nervous system by the influence 
of alcohol absorbed into the circulation.** (Levill6.) Be this correct or not, 
one thing at least is certain — that its main exciting cause is a sudden 
abstraction or diminution of some alcoholic stimulus. Professor Dickson and 
others maintun that there are two distinct modes of origin : one from the 
cause just mentioned, and the other during the continuance of the accus- 
tomed stimulus. We are disposed, however, to doubt the correctness of the 
latter cause, and would rather classify such cases under the order of those 
spoken of by Dr. Gerhard, "in which the derangement of some important 
organ or vomiting " has prevented the longer indulgence, and thereby cut 
off the usual supply of stimulation. This is the view taken by most of the 
authorities of the present day. Jf we seek to penetrate further, and ask in 
what consists " the anatomy of drunkenness,'* all that we can learn is, ** that 
it is the property of the poison to which it owes its existence to affect with 
derangement, both functional and structural, every organ and tissue of the 
body.** The indurated liver, or that condition of the brain known as 
" atrophy of the spirit drinker,*' so common in those who have suffered, 
repeated attacks of delirium tremens, may perhaps be exceptions to this 
general definition. We regard it, however, as an establbhed fact, that the 
habitual sot may be said to be in a state of ** definite predisposition," which is 
brought into action by the loss of alcoholic stimulation. " There is little 
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doubt," saj8 Professor Wood, " that could we look into the secret operations 
of the brain in this disease, we should see the springs of the organ every- 
where relaxed, its machinery moving languidly and feebly, and the streams 
of its influence sent forth scantily to their destination." The vacuum (so to 
speak) thus created gives rise, says he, " to disturbances not unlike those 
arising from repletion, just as the wind and the storm, in the physical world 
follow the diminution of the sun's influence, as well as its increase." (Theory 
and Prac. Med., p. 727.) 

We lay stress upon this, point, as upon our proper understanding of it 
depends the correctness of our conclusions and the success of our treatment. 
Wo pass over the questions whether the disease may not also be the result 
of a too sudden abandonment of opium, tobacco, or other stimulo-narcotics. 
Although a state of nervous exhaustion may be the result of such indulgen- 
cies, we have never seen a case resembling true delirium tremens produced 
by such causes alone. In this opinion we are sustained by Professors Dick- 
son, Wood and others. Dr. Wood says on this subject : " From my position 
in the Pennsylvania Hospital of ten years, in which I have had constant 
opportunities of witnessing cases of delirium tremens, I have never yet met 
one which I could trace to the use of opium." 

Ihi cause of the disease, then, being known, we pass to the considera- 
tion of its character and general features. Delirium tremens is essentially a 
disease of " self-limitation." >Iost writers divide into three distinct stages, 
characterized chiefly by intensity of symptoms. The first stage, however, 
commonly known as ** horrors," may with propriety be considered as merely 
a state of incubation. It is ushered in by a state of restless uneasiness 
accompanied by nausea, loss of appetite, and more or less trembling of the 
hands. The mind and thoughts are gloomy, and the countenance anxious. 
This stage is often relieved by a single dose of medicine, or a moderate 
anaount of stimulant, especially if the subject be not a confirmed sot ; or it 
may continue, and usher in the second stoge, which we regard as tlie true 
diaease. In this stage we have an aggravation of all the preceding symp- 
toms, accompanied with inability to sleep and hallucinations. These halluci- 
nations are at first, in a great measure, under the control of the will, and 
generally vanish in the day and return towards evening. The patient is 
restless whenever left alone, and is unwilling to be left in a dark room. His 
visions are nearly always of an alarming character, although sometimes they 
partake of the grotesque. He understands them perfectly, and will tell you 
that ** they are but fancies." The skin is hot and dry, or moist and clammy, 
and the perspiration has a peculiar saccharine odor. The pulse is soft and 
quick, and sometimes full, or hard and jerking. Occasionally he falls into 
an uneasy slumber, or half-conscious state, from which *' he starts suddenly 
and afnghtened." 

After a variable duration — proportioned to the exciting cause or tern - 
peraroent — this stage, if not arrestsd, ushers in the third, the chief charac- 
teristics of which are an aggravation of the hallucinations, iiccompanied with 
incoherence of ideas, contracted pupils, and generally profuse perspiration. 

c 
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The frenzy is wilder and more vivid, and no longer under the control of the 
will. The pulse sometimes becomes very rapid and thread-like, or it may 
scarcely be felt from the nervous twitchings of the muscles. In this stage 
convulsions not unfrequently occur, and when they do, are generally a fatal 
symptom. The paticut also frequently attempts self-destruction, or will leap 
from a window, or, in his desperate struggles, inflict bodily injury upon his 
nearest and dearest friends. " He is condemned to die, and in imagination 
goes through all the pangd of menial suficrance." Hi8 mind is a chaos and 
wreck of confused thoughts and terrible imaginings, against which he strug- 
gles until he sinks into a comatose state of exhaustion, oris thrown into 
frightful convulsions, more dreadful, if possible, than his previous sufferings. 
In this state death draws its curtain over the sad scene. Such is a brief and 
not overdrawn picture of the majority of cases of delirium tremens. And 
this brings us to the consideration of its treatment, or the mean£ of alleviation. 
There are three modes of treatment, which have each received the 
approval of distinguished advocates; we mean the JVorcofic,. the Stimuiani, 
and the Emetic plan. Each of these has its zealous advocates, and each 
lays claim to a well established reputation. We might mention a fourth plan, 
which consists alone in solitary confinement in a dark room, were it not that 
this is warranted only in slight cases, and even then is an unnecessary mea- 
sure of severity, not to say cruelty. Each of the systems of treatment 
above mentioned is based upon the peculiar efficacy of the prominent agent 
used, thus : the advocates of the Narcotic plan rely chiefly upon opium and 
its preparations ; the Stimulating upon alcohol, and the Emetic upon tartar- 
ized antimony. The first bases its claim upon the well known effects of 
opium in tranquilizing nervous irritation and inducing sleep ; the second upon 
the power of alcohol of supplying the loss which the brain suffers from a too 
sudden withdrawal of stimulus; and the third from the well established 
sedative and tranquilizing action of the act of vomiting. The end and aim 
of each, however, is identical, viz ; to induce sleep, that boon to the troubled 
spirit, which, 

« Bwia on downy pinions flies from woe, 
And lights on lids unsullied with a tear.*' 

We pass over cerUdn *< hygiene regulations " which are equally applicable 
to each of these systems, and also those ** accidental compUcationa " which 
render it necessary to adopt any form of treatment to the peculiarities of the 
case. There are other considerations, however, in which two of these sys- 
tems claim advantage over the stimulating plan. Tbeee are in a moral point 
of view. *' Experience has shown," says one of the ablest of modem writers, 
" that the cause of this disease is the suspension of alcoholic drinks, and the 
cure, we are told, is to be effected by its restoration. But a high moral con- 
sideration here mterferes. It seems as if nature herself had kindly interfered 
by this disease in checking the drunkard in his downward career, and offuing 
him an opportunity of retrieving his lost position. Is the physician to step 
in and obviate this kind provision of nature by reapplying the original pot- 
ion, and thus placing the patient in a position certainly not more faToraUer 
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if not more unfavorable, than before the occurrence of delirium?" It 
appears to us that there is much force in this objection, and that by stimulat- 
ing with alcohol as our only remedial agent, we run the risk '' of confirming 
him in his evil habit and of hastening the lost fatal result, which must come 
in one shape or another if the habit be persevered in." " The practice may 
answer in hospitals," says Dr. Dickson, " but in private practice it is ruinous." 
" No sooner Is sanity restored than the patient becomes his own master, or, 
we should rather say, the slave to his morbid inclinations, and loses all the 
benefit which abstinence would have afforded." It is chiefly in this point of 
view that the advantages and benefits of the narcotic plan consist. We 
have in opium or other narcotics a " stimulus which supports the brain," 
while, as Dr. Wood well remarks, " it possesses the great advantage that it can 
be withdrawn gradually and without the knowledge of the patient, who 
finds himself almost unconsciously placed upon his feet, prepared to com- 
mence afresh the journey of life, it may be with better purposes and more 
power of will to control them." 

The advocates of the stimulating plan, among the foremost of whom 
stands Dr. Gerhard, base the claim of their method chiefly upon its success 
and that it has " diminished the mortality of the disease and rendered it 
almost always curable." ITiey also deny that it encourages the habit of 
■pirit-drinking, but say, ** that if all remains of the disease be completely 
removed, the remembrance of the attack and its accompanying horrors will 
in general preserve the patient from a renewal of his habits." In a tabular 
statement, given by Dr. Gerhard of cases treated in the Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal from 1834 to 1841, inclusive, the mortality was diminished from one in 
eleven to one in sixty-four and five eighths. " The rationale of this plan, 
says Dr. Gerhard, " is simple enough." " The excessive stimulation which 
these persons have long been subjected to is not only followed by a corres- 
ponding state of depression, but with an extreme disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem, of which tremors and hallucinations are the essential characteristics. The 
stimulating practice relieves this by substituting its own peculiar action, which 
if pva|>erly used, is never su£Bcicnt to intoxicate." The same high authority*, 
how«fer, goes on to say : " I am perfectly well aware that alcoholic stimulants 
are not absolutely necessary in the majority of cases of delirium tremens, but 
that it, like all self-limiting diseases, will in a number of cases get well under 
all treatments, and of itself." The Emetic plan owes its advocacy chiefly to 
Dr. Klapp, " who contributed greatly to its introduction." It is based, as we 
have already remarked, upon the admitted action of this class of medicines 
in calming and reducing mental excitement and predisposing to sleep. It 
is rather, however, in "its general," than in "its local effects," that its 
chief virtue lies. It is not necessary to say more on this system, as its effects 
are readily understood by all. We have thus briefly, and we trust impar- 
tially, glanced at each of the three principal plans of treatment that have 
been proposed, and shall occupy the remainder of this article (already longer 
than we had intended) in giving the plan, or combination of plans, which 
a fter a fair trial of each, we have been led to adopt in the institution above 
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mentioned. We hare been guided in the selection or adoption of our plan 
by a two-fold consideration : first, the speedy cure of the disease ; and 
secondly, the use of such means as are best adapted to the moral condition 
of the patient, and which offered the best prospects of prevention from sub- 
sequent relapse. We have found, after a careful trial, that a combinaiwn of 
the Murcotie and Emetic plans answers these ends better than either sepa- 
rately, or than any one of the three alone. We do not, however, deny that 
there are many cases requiring the stimulating plan of treatment ; but even 
in these we prefer to combine it with one or the other of the remaining two. 
The usual formula which we have found most adapted to the end in view* 
supposing the case to be one of decided delirium tremens, and no contrary 
indications presenting themselves, is as follows : 

Pulv. G. Opu. grs, vj to viij 

Ant. et Potass : Tart grs. jv to vj 
In three or four powders. S. One to be given every hour, or every two 
hours, according to circumstances. If the case be not urgent, these powders 
are given at dark ; if urgent, at once. They are relied upon mostly in cases 
in which the pulse is not over one hundred, and where the hallucinations are 
ftccompanied with protracted pervigilium. During the day our treatment 
consists chiefly of a combination of Tine. Lupulin with Tine. Valerian, Chlo- 
roform, or Hoffman's Anodyne Liquor. Usually the following formula is 
ordered, or kept already prepared : 

R. 

Hoffman's Anodyne Liquor, 5 ij 

Tinct Valerian, g ij to gjv 

Aquae, g jv 

A table-spoonful of this is given everj' hour, according to circumstances, 
either with or without the addition of twenty drops of chloroform to each 
dose. In cases in which the pulse rises above one hundred, or in which lliere 
is much cardiac disturbance, we have tried the large doses of Tine. Digftilis, 
as recommended by Dr. Blake and others, but, we must say, without the suc- 
cess we had anticipated. In some cases its action was prompt and satisfac- 
torj', while in others we have administered one, two or three doses atinten'als 
of two hours, without any benefit. In some cases laudanum, in combination 
with chloroform (60 or 80 drops of the former to 15 or 20 of the latter) 
appears to have a better effect than solid opium. In all cases in which there 
is a decided sinking of the pulse, we resort at once to stimulants, (Brandy in 
combination with Hoffmann's Anodyne), but as soon as it has risen to its 
usual standard, we discontinue it, and rely upon the means already indicated. 
In cases in which convulsions occur, our chief reliance is upon diffusible stim- 
ulants — the preparations of Ammonia, and Brandy, with external counter- 
irritation, cold effusions and stimulating enema. As a preliminary measure 
to our treatment, when requisite, and where the case admits, we administer 
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a cathartic of aromatic sj-rup Bhei ; salts and senna. Among the more recent 
remedies recommended, the best, perhaps, is found in Valerianate of Ammo- 
nia, in five or ten grain doses, in coffee, or in " Picrlots Solution," in 3i doses 
In protracted cases of vomiting, the creosote mixture, or the combination of 
chloroform with effervescing drinks, or the valerianate of bismuth we have 
found most useful. These measures constitute the chief features of the treat- 
ment we have adopted. The advantages of the plan proposed are, that the 
duration of the disease is ahorttrud by relying chiefly upon opium, and 
tart-antimony in combination, and that it combines all the virtues 
of the stimulating plan, by substiitUing a different, more permanent, 
and no less certain stimulant, without its dangers. It has advan- 
tages over the emetic plan, inasmuch as we avoid the vomiting, which is 
often one of the most troublesome and difficult symptoms to control, and at 
the same time gives us the advantage of the sedative action of the emetic 
substances used. It would exceed the limits of this article were we to give 
the variations in treatment, which peculiar idios^-ncracies demand. Our desire 
has been, not so much to present a system of formula (familiar to every 
medical roan), but simply to state the system pursued, and our reasons for 
adopting it. Without any disposition to claim peculiar merit to ourselves, 
we will state that during the past nine months there has been one hundred 
and fourteen admissions to the " Home,'' and of that number three have 
died. One of these three was admitted in a moribund condition, and died in 
a few hours. The other two were desperate cases, and held out from the 
first but little hopes of recovery. The fatal cases were all treated with 
stimulants. 

With regard to confinement or restraint, we would like to say a few 
words in conclusion. In all cases in which either or both can be dispensed 
with, we think it decidedly best to do so. If no great amount of hallucina- 
tion be present, we simply place the patient in bed, and use no restraint 
beyond kindness and persuasion. In violent cases, the ordinary jacket slipped 
over the head, and laced in the back, reaching to the hips is all that is requi- 
site. The use of hand-cuffs we consider not only unnecessary', but positively 
injurious. Cold affusions, and the shower-bath are excellent adjuvants, and 
as soon as convalescence is established, the patient should be allowed to get 
up and take a bath, and allowed the freedom of the house and reading-room. 
We would strongly urge a judicious system of occupation during complete 
convalescence, for there is often a state of moral depression at this period 
which is terrible to witness, as if 



•" they had striven 



With Datarc's feebleness, and been overcome" 
Active light employment is the best remedy for this unhappy condition. 
Our endeavor always is to maintain a cheerful and sympathetic manner, and 
impart confidence and hope. We have often quieted the most frightful fan- 
cies by calmly reasoning with the unhappy victim, and showing him the 
unreal nature of the hallucinations. If there be any disease in the whole 
catalogue of human frailties, in which human sympathy is of avail, it is in 
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thifl — for who can picture the indiscribable horrors which rack the mind and 
torture the deluded fancy of the raving inebriate ? Hard must be the heart 
that can look without pity, even upon the most debased victim of this terri- 
ble malady. During convalescence especially, much can be done, by appeal 
ing to all the manly and high-toned attributes of our nature. If there be* 
in the strict acceptation of the term, any one entitled to the appellation of a 
Aero,^it is best exemplified in him who has had the moral courage — the self- 
resolution to free himself from the dominion of a vice, which, like the folds o' 
some hideous monster, has gradually encircled him, until he has become 
powerless and helpless, and then, like the fabled basilisk, preys upon his 
vitals, in an agony of ceaseless torture, to which the tormenls of a future 
state are but a dim reflection. 

Such is a brief outline of this common and unheeded malady. The sub- 
ject is almost inexhaustable, and we might point out the numerous and bright 
examples of its victims, did time permit or occasion require. We prefer, 
however, to draw the mantle of charity over the sad picture, (would it were 
the mantle of oblirion), and to look upon these other examples, which carry 
the instructive and cheering lesson of regenerated, self-relying nature, rising 
from its ashes of degradation, and springing into life, usefulness and honor. 
To such, the institution with which we are connected, is indeed an asylum 
and a blessing, and to him wh.^ leaves its portals, with the benefit of the 
experience therein derived, we would say at parting, in the language of the 
poet — 

^ And while thus a aelMenler, 
Stasd th«8walwart self-reli«r, 

Bravely battling on. 
Though alone— >no boqI alive 
Erer ■toutly dared to strive, 

Bat saw the iMittle won.** 



Uretohscope. — M. Desormcaux, Surgeon to the Necker Hospital of Paris- 
has used for some ten years past a urethroscope which has very nicely answer 
ed the purpose, after having been |^radually improved and brought nearer to 
perfection. The Gazette aes Hopttaux, of the 14th instant, states that struc- 
tures have been clearly seen with the instrument, which consists of a tube 
containing a metallic mirror, pierced in the centre, and placed at an angle of 
forty-five degrees with the axis of the instrument. The tube ends in a piece 
which is intended to be connected with the catheters introduced either into 
the urethra, the nasal fossa, the pharynx, or any deep canal. The opposite 
end of the tube is connected with a diaphragm pierced in the centre hke the 
mirror. At right angles with this tube, a secona one is fixed, in which a gas- 
lorn p is placed. The light of this lamp, reflected by a concave reflector, falls 
in the slanting mirror, which lat er directs it upon the region to be examined. 
A lens may also be used to cause the rays of light to converge on the object to 
be vie wed. Some nicely is required in the handling of the instrument, and • 
certain amount of practice is indispensable ; but the instrument bids fair to 
turn out very useful. The catheters are open at the side, to allow of the m- 
troduction of sponges, etc.— Loiufen Med, Rev, — ^^merican Med, Times, 
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Cheiloplastio Operation. 



BY H. IL TOLAND, M. D. 

Matthew Morris, aged 65 years, had suffered about three years with 
cancer involving the lips, as well as the face between the chin and the angle 
of the inferior maxillary bone. During his stay of three or four months in 
the County Hospital, all the ordinary remedies were employed without any 
beneficial effect. To exsect the diseased tissue without supplying the defect 
and removing the deformity that must necessarily result from such an operc- 
tion, would not improve his condition ; consequently, I determined to take 
from the upper part of the face a sufficient quantity of the integument to 
remove the deformity. 

April 7th, 1863, at St. Mary's Hospital, after the administration of 
chloroform, a flap was roused corresponding nith a pattern that had previ- 
ously been prepared, and the diseased mass removed. Upon bringing the 
flap into the position it wa*» intended to occupy, it corresponded perfectly 
with the original parts, and no difficulty was experienced in securing it with 
numerous points of the interrupted silver suture. The edges of the wound 
on the side of the face were approximated as closely as possible, and the 
water dressing applied. 

Notwithstanding he suffered from erysipelas, which extended to the scalp, 
union by the first intention occurred, and by the expiration of the fourteenth 
day, the cicatrix was sufficiently firm and the circidation so well established 
that the base of the flap was divided and properly adjusted, and a large 
tumor ivmoved from the neck, near the inferior maxillary bone of the same 
ade. From this operation he recovered rapidly, and was able by the 10th 
of July to return home and engage in his ordinary business. 

The plate represents his appearance three months after the first opera- 
tion was performed, and was taken firom a photograph by Johnson. The 
lips for several weeks were thicker than natural, although that was soon 
removed by pressure made with sheets of lead applied and firmly secured 
by a bandage. Some swelling remained under the right eye when he left, 
winch no doubt depended entirely on the obstruction of the venous circula- 
tion, retultmg from the cicatrix on the side of the face. 

The second plate represents the lips and adjacent parts removed f although 
not so large, it shows the extent of the operation. 

When he left San Francisco, Ins health was good, and no evidence existed 
of a return of the disease, either in its original looation or the surrounding 
parts. 
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On Myalgia: with Cases. 



BY GERRaKD GEORGK TYRRELL, M. D., 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Sargoont, Ireland. 

There is no class of cases that give a medical man more trouble and annoy- 
ance, and are le.ss amenable to general treatment than those cases of myalgia 
affecdng the sacral, dorsal, and pectoral regions. I use the term myalgia, 
as the particular pain to which I allude, is, 1 believe, essentially muscular, 
and frequently confined to certain muscles or sets of muscles easily recog- 
nised. The affection is most commonly met with among the mining popula- 
tion, and its seat is often determined by the particular kind of mining the 
party is engaged in— quartz miners complain of their chest, placer miners of 
their dorsal and sacral regions. The pain is often so severe as to prevent 
their working j but more frequently the complaint is of a dull ache, only 
ceasing when in the horiiontal position. 

The history generally given is, that after some notable exertion, such as 
lifting a heavy rock, or pushing a heavily laden car, " something gave way 
in the chest, and the pain has remained ever since," or, if a placer miner, he 
tells you that the constant stooping has " brdien his back." 

Now, on stripping one of these patients and asking him to shew you 
where the pain is, he will almost invariably lay his hand on the origine of 
the pectoral muscles ; if the case is recent, and you compare those muscles 
with their fellows on the opposite side, you will often find them smaller, and 
on firm pressure, tender. Ask him to throw his arm quickly behin d his back 
at once he says : " That hurts !" and will also tell you that he cannot raise 
his arm, or use the pick with the same freedom or strength as formerly^ He 
is firmly convinced that his chest is extensively diseased, and will not be sat- 
isfied without a 8tetho8copic^5xamination. 

If your patient complain of hi^ back, he will place his hand on the junc- 
tion of the last lumbar vertebrsB with the sacrum as the seat of pain, and 
here firm pressure will usually elicit tenderness. If he remain in the stoop- 
ing position a short time, and then suddenly become erect, pain is at once 
evinced. He will tell you that when he rises in the morning he is as well as 
ever, but when he has worked a while his back commences aching and he 
gets no ease until his labor is over.* 

Now, in the treatment of these myalgic cases, where you can discover no 
rheumatic, or other diathesis usually accompanied by muscular or fibrous 
pain, and where the patient can distinctly trace the origin of the pain to 
some particular event j in these cases I think you will be disappointed in 
the use of colchicum, alkali, opium, etc., etc., but will derive great benefit 
from the local application of the metal button recommended and used by Dr. 
Cornigan, of Dublin, in the treatment of peripheral neuralgia. The button 
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should be heated over a spirit lamp until it is warm enough to blister, if 
necessary, and ihen rapidly passed from spot to spot over the whole of the 
affected muscles. The patient dislikes the operation very much, but if done 
properly and without vessication (which is seldom necessary), usually gets 
Huch relief as to induce him to submit to the necessary repetitions until cured. 
This local treatment of myalgic pain has, in my hands, met with encouraging 
success, but it is sometimes prudent to combine it with constitutional treat 
ment, aa in the following cases : 

Mr. McC, aged thirty-seven, a pale, unhealthy-looking man, a miner by 
occupation, came to my office August 27th, 1862, complaining of pain in his 
back whenever he worked hard or used any extra-exertion ; he has been 
suffering with this pain for ten months. I examined this man's urine care, 
fully, but found it normal Suspecting a rheumatic tauit, I ordered him the 
following mixture : 

B Potas. Iodide, 3i 

Ex. Colchia, fl., 

Tr. Opii, aa jiss 

Tr. Guaiaci Aromat. .^iss 

Mucilage, GKim Acacia, ^yj 
M. Ft. mist. Cap. coch. mag. ter. in die. 
And "fired" him extensively over the lumbar region. I continued this 
treatment until the 27th Sept., when the man expressed himself so much 
relieved that I told him he might resume his work on the first of the month. 
I have since heard that he has had no return of the pain. 

CASE II. 

T. McD., a fine, healthy-looking, muscular man, set. 27, applied to me 
on the dOth December last. His history was that while working in gravel 
^^&^S^ >i) Omega, he was suddenly attacked with severe pains in the small 
of his back, produced, he thinks, from being obliged to work in a cramped 
position ; having tried various remedies without benefit, he was compelled to 
give up work and come to Grass Valley for treatment ; he never had rheu- 
matism or syphilis, and always enjoyed good health, up to the date of the 
present attack. 

I fired him over the sacral region, and ordered him to report next day. 

3l8t. Says he is much relieved since yesterday ; repeat firing. 

Jan. 2. Has no pain since last report, but thinks another application 
would do him no harm, accordingly, I again used the button. 

9th. Quite well, and going to Washoe to work in quartz mining. 

CASE III. 

Mr. H. J., a stout-built, healthy looking man, of rather florid complexion, 
called at my office Feb. 12th, 1863, to know whether his arm was or was not 
dislocated. The history he gave was, that yesterday he was chopping wood, 
an employment to which he was unused, and on rising this morning discov- 
ered that he could not raise his arm more than three or four inches from his 
tide, and then with great pain. I examined the shoulder carefully, but could 
discover no evidence whatever of luxation. I raised his arm to its full height, 
• D 
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and found he could maintain it there, but had no power to raise it himself or 
draw it across the chest, neither could he rotate the arm outwards, or render 
the hand supine — to do so caused extreme pain. I now asked him to show 
me the painful spot when I rotated thp arm ; at once he put his fingers on the 
coracoid process of the scapula, and over the origin of the long head of the 
biceps. He says he received no fall or blow, or any injur>' to account for 
this pain, neither does he remember ever having had rheumatism. I assured 
him that there was no dislocation, and promised a removal of the pain, and 
restoration or the functions of the arm in a few days. I now fired him over 
the 6rigin of the brachial muscles, forbid him fermented liquors, and enjoined 
rest 

Feb. 13. Can raise his arm much better and rotate it with less pain, 
repeat firing 

17th. Improved in every respect ; can raise and rotate the arm without 
pain, but feels the arm weak about the insertion of the deltgid muscle. 1, 
therefore, fired him round the shoulder-joint,' and halfway down the arm. 

20. Called to tell me he felt quite well " and don't want my iron any 
more." 

CASE IV. 

Mr. T. S., a strong, healthy miner, says he strained himself this winter 
lifting a heavj- rock, and distinctly felt something snap in his chest Of 
course he wanted his chest examined, as he was afraid of consumption, etc. 
On stripping and asking him to point out the sore place, he referred me to 
the pectoral muscles on the left side. I examined the chest, found it normal, 
and at once fired him over the part affected. Three days after I met him, 
when he told me that he had no pain since, and was going to work that 
night 

It will be perceived that in none of the above cases, except the first, did 
I prescribe any constitutional treatment ; and in the first case, only from the 
conviction that the patient's health was below par. The other cases were all 
men in strong vigorous health, and, with the exception of the pain, felt well. 
Another reason which induced me to withhold constitutional treatment was 
to give the local means a fair trial, and if successful, all the credit it dederved. 
In Dr. Corrigan's hands, the metallic button has contributed to the relief of 
many a sufferer firom the pangs of sciatica and other neuralgias, and hia sac- 
cess in those cases warranted me in believing that like means might also be 
used with benefit in cases of myralgia. I have not been disappointed, and, if 
space did permit, I could detail many aditional cases where the utility of local 
firing was undoubted. 

Grass Valley, July, 1863. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 



BY V. J. FOURGEAUD, M. D. 
n, — MEDICINE AMONG THE ROMANS. 

While the school of Alexandria was prospering, and its disciples were 
cultivating medicine, not only in Egypt but in Greece and the Grecian colo- 
nies of Asia Minor, the foundations of the future power and dominion of the 
great Roman empire were being rapidly and firmly established. But the 
civilization and learning of the elder nations had not yet taken root on 
Italian soil. Engrossed by war and conquest, the stem old Roman disdained 
intellectual cultivation. The sword and the plough were the instruments of 
his principal occupations. Literature, science and art were considered un- 
worthy of a warrior, and abandoned to slaves and freedmen.* 

Medicine, as a science, was, therefore, for a long period unknown to the 
Romans. Before luxur)- and vice, with their inevitable train of suflferings 
and infirmities, had been introduced among them, diseases were compara- 
tively few and simple in character, and the means of relieving them, such as 
are used by all uncivilized nations. When an epidemic occurred, it was 
regarded as an evidence of Divine wrath, and less dependence was placed on 
the ability of man, than on mystical ceremonies and superstitious practices. 

Voltaire, in his "Philosophic Diction arj',** remarks on this subject that the 
Romans were then occupied only in killing, and took no measures for the 
preservation of life. " How then were the sick treated among them, when 
suffering from a putrid fever, a fistula in ano, a bubonocele, or a pneumonia?" 
He answers: — " they died !" 

The Romans borrowed from the Greeks (not always with good judgment, 
it is true,) almost everything concerning the arts, sciences and even religion.f 



♦"The ancient Romans," gays Suetonius, (Do Illnstribas Qrammalici?,) were alto- 
gether occupied with affairs appertaining to war* and had no time to give to, nor 
inclination to cultivate the liberal arts.'' 

"According to the ancient organization of the Roman Republic, there were only 
two occapations among the people, that of the warrior and of the agi iculturUt. All 
other professions were abandoned to slaves or strangers.'' Dionysius Halioarnas- 
SOS, lib. XI. p. 210. Sprengel, Hiet. de la med. vol i. p. 1811. 

fStrabo and Cicero admit that even at a later period the Romans servilely copied 
f^m the Greeks almost everything appertaining to the arts and sciences. "They 
borrowed," says Strabo, (Lib. IH. p 257) "all their knowledge from the Oreeks with- 
out adding to it. Whatever was imperfect remained so, for they did not attempt to 
improve. All their technical expressions have a Qreek origin." Cicero informs us 
that poetry was not cultivated among them until a late date, and up to the epoch in 
which he lived, they had despised philosophy. 
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The Helenic mythology was modified by them to suit their own superetitiou* 
notionR, and in medicine tLey adopted only the most absurd practices. 
Imitating the example of the Egjplian Pastophores and of the ancient 
Asclepiades of Greece, their Augurs and Aruspices, whose office was to inter- 
pret the flight of birds or inspect the entrails of animals for the purpose of 
ascertaining future events, associated with their sacerdotal functions the prac- 
tice of medicine. 

In the earliest period of Roman history we find that the Etruscans had 
transmitted to them the art of curing diseases by magical incantations, ai^ 
practiced in the Grecian temples of Epidaurus before the time of Hippocrates. 
Twelve young men of the noblest families were chosen ann ually and sent to 
Etruria to be initiated in the divinatorj- art and mysteries, and a college of 
augurs was founded by Numa Pompilius in which iEsculapius and Bacchus 
were worshipped with all the ceremonies and deceitful practices of the ancient 
Asclepiades. Every one knows the story of the metamorphosis of iEscula- 
pius into a serpent, in which form he is represented as havi ng been conveyed 
from Epidaurus to an Island in the Tiber by the Roman ambassador Ogulnius, 
who had been sent to consult him respecting an epidemy then raging in 
Rome. • 

In cases of epidemics the abylline books were consulted and temples were 
erected to Apollo and iEsculapius to pacify their anger. Four hundred and 
sixty one years before the Christian era, a temple was built in Rome in honor of 
Apollo, god of medicine, to obtain his protection against an epidemy which was 
depopulating the city, f The worship of this divinity was entrusted to the 
Vestals, who invoked him exclaiming: ^poUo Mtdict! . . . J§poUo Paan! 
The Grecian goddess Hygeia, under the name of Dea solus, and the 
Eg}'ptian divinities Serapis and Isis had, also, their altars and medical wor- 
shipers. The influence of the Pontine marshes in generating miasmata and 
causing pernicious fevers and epidemics was seriously felt by the ancient 
Romans and gave rise to particular superstitious rites. Temples were, there- 
fore, erected to the goddesses Febris in Rome and Mephitis in Cremona. % 

During the plague which caused the death of Camillus, Livy tells us that 
the nation, prostrated by grief, commanded theatrical representations, in 
order to pacify the gods; and a lectistemium, such as had been practiced on 
two former occasions, was also ordered. It consisted in decorating beds in 
the temples and placing in them the statues of the gods and goddesses; a 
magnificent feast was prepared in their honor, and the worshipers divided 
among themselves the sacred food. But notwithstanding all UiLs, the fatal 
epidemic continuing its ravages, the wisest amongst the hoary heads propot- 
ed, as the best remedy, the renewal of an ancient custom; — that of driving 
a nail mto a wall of the temple of Jupiter. The office devolved on the 



^Plutarch. Qaaest. Rom. Plinius, lib. xxix c. 8. 
t Dionys. Halioarn. lib. IV. o. 25. 

X Plin. lib. II. c. 7. Cicero, de nat. door. III. 25. Sprengel, Op. cit. vol. 1, p. 
181-186. 
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dictator Manlius Imperiosus. The sacred nail was driven, it is needkss to 
say with what effect. 

Juno and Diana under the surnames of Lucina, Mena and Dea Acrfto, a 
naacendo, presided over chiU-birth, "because/* says Cicero (de nat. deor. 11. 
27,) "the moon exerts a great influence on the puerperal state of women." 
Mena or Fluonia had the power of preventing and arresting hemorrhages 
during pregnancy. Deities of an inferior order, — Prosa and Postverta — were 
invoked according to the presentation fiorward or backward of the head of the 
foetus. Ossipaga presided over the consolidation of the bones, and Cama 
over the development of the soft parts. Brutus, the first consul of the Re- 
public, had a temple consecrated to the latter, in which it was customary to 
deposit as an offering, on account of its nutritive qualities, a mush made of 
beans and lard.* 

The woman when in labor, was placed on the nuptial bed, and Diana was 
thrice loudly invoked : 

"Qase laborantes ntero paellas 

Tor vocata audia, adimisque letho.*' — Horace. 

According to Pliny, from her foundation up to the epoch when Asclepiadesf 
flourished, a period embracing over sik centuries, Home had been destitute 
of practitioners educated in the science of medicine. The same author in- 
forms us, however, that during that interval and under the consulate of Lucius 
.£milius and of Marcus livius, 219 B. C, Archagathus, a Peloponesian 
physician, settled in Home. The foreign practitioner was, at first, received 
with marked respect and cordiality; the right of free-citizenship was conferred 
upoa him; he was provided with an office | for his practice at public expense; 
and he was sumamed "Vulnerarius" or "Healer of wounds." But the good 
fortune of Archagathus was of short duration. He is represented as having 
caused a revidsion in public sentiment by his harsh and heroic practice, with 
the frequent use of the knife, fire and violent caustics. He who had been 
received as a friend and benefactor, was soon afterwards stigmatized as an 
executioner (carnifex). Unfortunately the aversion of the people, which he 
thus brought upon himself, extended to all foreign practitioners. § 

The old Romans had always regarded the refined and learned Greeks 
with suspicion and dislike, and this circumstance served only to confirm their 
prejudices. In a letter to his son, Cato the censor, who lived some time after 
Archagathus, expresses himself as follows: "Concerning the Greeks, son 
Marcus, I will speak to you more at length on the befitting occasion. I will 
show you the results of my own experience at Athens, and that, while it is 
well to acquire a certain knowledge of theur literature and sciences, it is not 
advisable to make a profound study of them. Would that I could see the 
end of that iniquitous and proud race ! But be assured, as if an oracle had 

* Sprengel, Hist, de la med.vol. I. p. 187. 

t A native of Prusa in Bithynia. He was not as might be inferred fVom his name, 
a descendant of the ancient Asclepiades. 
t Tabemam. A anrgevy, the same as the "iatreion" of the Greeks. 
§ Plmias, liber XXIX, 0, 0. 
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apprised you of it, that whenever that Dation shall have communicated her 
literature to us, it will ruin and corrupt everything, and the more assuredly 
will this take place if her physicians are sent to us. They have conspired 
among themselves to murder all barbarians with their medicine, and they 
claim, moreover, a fee for treating their patients that these may trust them- 
selves to them with confidence and become more surely their victims. They 
insolently call us barbarians, as they do other nations. Aye, they even go 
further by giving us the abominable appellation of *Opici'.* Remember I 
forbid you to have anything to do with physicians. " f 

Pliny observes: — "Are we to conclude from this letter that Cato condemn- 
ed so useful a thing as medicine ? Far from it, by Henniles ! for he sul^oins 
an account of the medical prescriptions, by the aid of which he had ensured 
to himself and to his wife a ripe old age. He asserts also that he has a book 
of recipes in his possession, by the aid of which he treats the maladies of his 
son, his ser\ ants, and his friends; a book from which we have extracted the 
various prescriptions according to the several maladies for which they arc 
employed." J 

"The Romans," says Le Clerc, "were not absolutely without physicians at 
the commencement of the Republic, but it is probable that until the arrival 
of Archagathus, they only made use ofnatural or simple Empirical medicine, 
such as it is supposed was practiced in the early ages of mankind. This was the 
medicine approved of by Cato and respecting which he was the first writer 
among the Romans." § 

The medical precepts and prescriptions of Cato are principally remarkable 
for their super-eminent absurdity. Thus he extolled the efficacy of cabbage 
in most diseases and pretended to cure certain fractures by the aid of partic- 
ular secrets and charms. In his work on agriculture, we find the cabalistic 
words, the mere pronounciation of which sufficed for the performance of these 
wonders. We give them as written by him : 

"Luxum si quod est, hac cautione sanum fiet. Harundinem prende tib 
viridem P. IV. aut V. longam. Mediam diffinde, et duo homines teneant ad 
coxendices. Incipe cantare in malo, 8. F. motas vaeta daries dardaries astai 
tutaries: die una paries, usque dum. coeant . . . Vel hoc modo: huat hanat 
huat ista pista sista, domiabo damnaustra et luxato. Vel hoc modo: huat 
haut haut ista sis tar sis ardanuabon dunnaustra." || 

According to Sprengel the Romans considered as physicians mere adven- 
turers, bath-keepers, slaves or freedmen, if they only understood how to 
bleed, extract a tooth or cut corns. U 



* ^fThe Opici or Ovci w«re an Micient tribe of Italy settled in Campania, LatioBi and 8am- 
nium. From their nncivilised habitf the name waa long used aa a reproachltal epithet, eqiiiv. 
alent to our words **bampkin", "clod hopper**, or chawbacon**. The natural history of PUdj- 
Translated by Bostock k Riley, London 1866; toU V. p. 376. 

t Lib. xxiv, 0. vii. 

X Piin. lib. xxix. c. 8. 

) Op. cit. p. 884. 

II De Re Rnstica, o. 160. 

5 Op. dt. ToL L p. 191. 
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To this class belonged most probably the "physicians" alluded to by Dio- 
nysius Halicarnassus who states that during the plague which raged in Rome 
three hundred and one years after its foundation (234 years, before the arri- 
val of Archagathus), the physicians did not si^ce for the number of sick. 

Whether the jealousy and antipathy of the Romans against the refined 
and learned Greeks prevented the qualified physicians of that nation from 
settling among them at an earlier date, or whether, as Pliny asserts, Grecian 
physicians were banished together with their countrymen, • it is certain that 
the art remained in the most degraded condition until the time of the Caisars* 
when it was established on a more legitimate basis. 

The superstitious notions engendered by ignorance and credulity, during 
the earlier ages of a people, are not easily eradicated, and their traces are 
often mible even after a nation has attained a high stage of civilization. 

Over half a century' after the Christian era, long after Asclepiades had 
introduced Grecian medicine among the Romans, after Themison, Thessalus, 
and even Celsus had demonstrated its superiority, strange as it may appear, 
some of the most illustrious men of that nation, men learned in other sciences, 
still entertained the superstitious ideas of their ancestors respecting our art, 
and the same prejudices against foreign physicians. Conspicuous among 
these was the celebrated naturalist Pliny, who perished in the ashes of Vesu- 
vius, 79 years A. C. Alluding to Grecian physicians, he expresses himself 
thus: "The Roman people, in extending its empire, has lost sight of its 
ancient manners, and in that we have conquered, we are the conquered; for 
we now obey the natives of foreign lands, who by the agency of a single art 
(medicine) have out-geueralled our generals — **impercUoribus quoque impera- 
verunL" {lib xxiv. c. 1.) 

In lib. xxix. c. d, he remarks : "The medical art, so often modified and 
renewed as it has been, is still on the change from day to day, and still we are 
impelled onwards by the pufis which emanate from the ingenuity of the 
Greeks. It is quite evident too, that every one among them that finds him- 
self skilled in the art of speech, may forthwith create himself the arbiter o^ 
our lives and death: as though forsooth, there were not thousands of nations 
who Kve without any physicians at all, not, for all that, without the aid of 
medicine." 

Approving the act by which the Grecian physicians had been expelled 
from Rome, he says of those who had caused it to be promulgated: "And 
here I will improve upon the foresight displayed by them. Medicine is the 
only one of the arts of Greece, that, lucrative as it is, the Roman gravity has 
hitherto refused to cultivate. It is but very few of our fellow-citizens that 
have even attempted it, and so soon as ever they have done so, they have 
become deserters to the Greeks forthwith, etc. (lib.xxix. c. 8.) 

Like his predecessor Cato, although Pliny condemned the regular practi- 
tioner, he not only advocated domestic medicine, but he left us extraordinary 
productions in that department. The books he devoted to this subject are 

• Hift. Nat. zxtx. c. 8. '*et cam Qraecos lUUa pellerent, dla post Catonem, exoeptwe madl- 

COf." 
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full of gross absurdities and extraTa^ant assertions.* We would, therefore, 
pass them over in silence, were it not that a chapter from them is necessary 
to show the nature of that ''domestic medicine" so highly extolled by the 
great naturalist 

• Remedies for Female Diseases.! — ^''Menstruation is promoted by using 
bull's gall, in unwashed wool, as a pessary. Olyrapias of Thebes adds hyssop 
and nitre. Ashes, too, of deer's horns are taken in drink for the same pur- 
pose, and for derangemants of the uterus they are applied topically, as also 
bull's gall, used as a pessary with opium, in the proportion of two oboli. It is a 
good plan, too, to use fumigatiorrt for the uterus, made with deer's hair burnt, 
llinds, they say, when they find themselves pregnant, are in the habit of 
swallowing a small stone. This stone, when found in their excrements, or in 
the uterus — ^for it is to be found there as well — attached to the body as an 
amulet, is a preventative of abortion. There are also certain small stones, 
found in the heart and uterus of these animals, which are very useful for wo- 
men during pregnancy and in travail As to the kind of pumice-stone which 
is similarly found in the uterus of the cow, we have already mentioned it 
when treating of the formation of that animal." 

"A wolfs fat, applied externally, acts emolHently upon the uterus, and Uie 
liver of a wolf is very soothing for pains in that organ. It is found advanUe 
geoos for women, when near delivery, to eat wolfs flesh, or, if they are in 
travail, to have a person near them who has eaten it; so much so, indeed, 
that it will act as a countercharm even to any noxious spells which may hav« 
been laid upon them. In case, however, a person who has eaten wolfs flesh 
should happen to enter the room at the moment of ))arturition, dangerous effects 
will be sure to follow. The hare, too, is remarkably useful for the complaints of 
females: the lights of that animal, dried and taken in drink, are b«ieficial to 
the uterus; the liver, taken in water with Samian earth, acts as^ an emmen- 
agogue; and the rennet brings away the after-birth, due care being taken by 
the patient not to bathe the day before. Applied in wool as a pessary ,-with 
saffiron and leek-juice, this last acts as an expellent upon the dead foetus. It 
is a general opinion that the uterus of the hare, taken with the food, pro- 
motes the conception of male of&pring, and that a similar eflfect is produced 
by using the testes and rennet of that animaL It is thought, too, that a 
leveret, taken from the uterus of its dam, is a restorative of fhiitfulnesa to 
women who are otherwise past child-bearing. But it is the blood of a hare's 
foetus that the magicians recommend males to drink: while for young girls 
they prescribe nine pellets of hare's dung, to ensure a durable firmness of the 
breasts. For a similar purpose, also, they apply hare's rennet with honey; 
and to prevent hairs from growing again when once removed, they use a lini- 
ment of hare's blood." 

<< For inflations of the uterus, it is found a good plan to apply wild boars* 



* We refer, especially, to his system of ''Animal Therapeutics.'' 
t The Natural History of Pliny, translated by John Bo^tock, M. D., F. R. S. 
and H. T. Riley, Esq., B. A., London, 1856. vol. v. p. 360-364. 
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dung or swine's dung topically with oib bat a still more effectual remedy is 
to dry the dung, and sprinkle it, powdered, in the patient's drink, even 
though she should be in a state of pregnaoy or suffering the pains of child- 
birth. By administering sow's milk wiUi honied ^nne, parturition is facilita- 
ted; and if taken by itself it will promote the secretion of the milk when defi- 
cient in nursing women. By rubbing the breasts of females with sow's blood* 
they are prevented from becoming too large. If psins are felt in the breast, 
they will be alleviated by drinking asses' milk; and the same milk, taken with 
honey* has considerable efficacy as an emmenagogue. Stale fat, too, from 
the same animal, heals ulcerations of the uterus; applied as a pessary, in wool» 
it acts emolliently upon indurations of that organ; and, applied fresh by itself, 
or in water when stale, it has all the virtues of a depilatory." 

** An ass's milt, dried and applied in water to the breasts, promotes the 
necretion of milk; and used in the form of fumigation, it acts as a corre«*.tive 
upon the uterus. A fumigation made of burnt ass's hoofs, placed beneath a 
woman, accelerates parturition, so much so, indeed, as to expel the dead 
fietns even: hence it is that it should only be employed in cases of miscarriage, 
It having a fatal effect upon the living feetus. Asses' dung, applied fresh, has 
a wonderful effect, they say, in arresting discharges of blood in females: the 
same, too, with the ashes of this dung, which, used as a pessary, are very 
good for the uterus. If the skin is rubbed with the foam from a horse's 
mouth for forty days together, before the first hair has made its appearance, 
it will effectually prevent the growth thereof: a decoction, too, made from 
deer's antlers is productive of a similar effect, being all the better if they are 
used quite fresh. Mares' milk, used as an injection, is highly beneficial to 
the uterus." 

*' When the fietus is felt to be dead in the uterus, the lichens or excres- 
cences from a horse's legs, taken in fresh water, will act as an expellent : an 
effiBCt prodnoed also by a fumigation made with the hoofs or dry dung of that 
animaL Procidence of the uterus is arrested by using butter, in the form of 
an injection; and indurations of that organ are removed by similarly employ- 
ing ox gall, with oil of roses, turpentine being applied externally in 
wooL They say, too, that a fumigation, ittade from ox dung, acts as a cor- 
rective upon procidencA of the uterus, and facilitates partiurition; and that 
conception is promoted by the use of cow's milk. It is a well-known fiact that 
sterility is often entailed by suffering in child-birth, an evil which may be 
averted, Olympias of Thebes assures us, by rubbing the parts, before sexual 
intercocurse, with bull's gall, serpent's fat, verdigrease, and honey. In cases, 
too, where menstruation is too abundant, the external parts should be sprink- 
led with a Bobtion of calf s gall, the moment before the sexual congress; a 
method which acts emolliently also upon indurations of the abdomen. Ap- 
plied to the navel as a Imiment, it arrests excessive discharges, and is general- 
ly beneficial to the uterus. The proportions generally adopted are— one 
denanns of gall, one third of a denarius of opium, and as much oil of almonds 
as may appear to be requisite; the whole being applied in sheep's wool The 
gall, too, ot a bull-calf is beaten up with half the quantity of honey, and kept 

B 
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in readiness for the treatment of uterine diseases. If a woman about the 
time of conception eats roasted Teal with the plant aristolochia, she wQl bring- 
forth a male child,* we are assured. CalTs marrow, boiled in wine and water 
with the suet, and applied as a pessary, is good for ulceration of the uterus; 
the same, too, with foxes' fat and cat's dung, the last being applied with resin 
and oil of roses." 

** It is considered a remarkably good plan to subject the uterus to fumiga- 
tions made with burnt goat's horns. The blood of the wild goat mixed with 
sea-palm, acts as a depilatory. The gall of the other kinds of goat, used as 
injection, acts emolliently upon callosities of the uterus, and ensures concep- 
tion immediately after menstruation: it possesses also the virtues of a depila- 
tory, the application being left for three days upon the flesh after the hair 
has been remored. The midwives assure us that she-goat's urine, taken in 
drink, and the dung, applied topically, will arrest uterine discharges, however 
much in excess: The membrane in which the kid is enclosed in the uterus, 
dried and taken in wine, acts as an expellent upon the after-birth. For affec- 
tions of the uterus, it is thought a desirable plan to fumigate it with burnt 
kid's hair ; and for discharges of blood, kid's renet is administered in drinks 
or seed of henbane is applied. According to Osthanes, if a woman's loins are 
rubbed with blood taken from the ticks upon a black wild bull, she will be 
inspired with an aversion to sexual intercourse: she will forget, too, her former 
love, by taking a he-goat's urine in drink, some nard being mixed with it to 
disguise the loathsome taste." 



Insane Poob. — On the Ist of January, 1862, there was in England and 
Wales not including a few parishes makmg no returns concerning their poor 
946,166 paupers chargable of the Poor-rates, and of this number 34,271 
were insane — namely, 22,960 lunatics and 11, 311 idiots ; in other words, 3-62 
per cent, of the pauperism was ascribable to insanity, the lunatics being 2-43 
per cent., and the idiots 1-19 per cent. 14,936 were males, 19, 335 females. 
18,318 were in county or borough lunatic asylums, 1193 in registered hospitals 
or licenced houses, 8603 in union or parish workhouses, 9^ in lodgings or 
boarded out, and 5172 resided with relatives. — London Lancet. 



Influence of Btperteopht of the Heabt and Diseases op the Cere- 
bral Arteries in the Prodcction of Apoplexy. — Dr. A. Eulenbubo 
has investigated this subject statistically in a prize thesis presented to the 
Medical Faculty at Berlin. In 42 cases of sanguineous cerebral apoplexy, 
abnormal conditions of the arteries at the base of the brain — hardening, 
calcareous deposits, and fatty defeneration — were found in 29 ; in 13 cases 
only were the larire cerebral arteries free from disease. In 9 of the 42 easea 
there was hypertrophy of the left ventricle. Of the 29 cases in which disease 
of the cerebral artenes was present, there was also more or less extensive 
endocarditis in 17, alterations of the valves of the heart in 19, and hyper- 
trophy of the left ventricle in 6 only. Dr. Eulenburg hence draws the con- 
clusion that disease of the cerebral arteries is a much more frequent cauae of 
apoplexy than cardiac hypertrophy. — Am, Jour, Medical Sciences, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES, 



Clinical Lectures on the Diseases of Women* and Children. — By 
Gunning S. Bedford, A. M., M. D., Professor of Obstetrics, the Diseases 
of Women and Children, and Clinical Obstetrics in the University of 
New York ; Author of " The Principles and Practice of Obstetrics." 
Eighth edition, carefully revised and enlarged. New York : William 
Wood & Co., 61 Walker street. 1863. pp. 667. For sale by A. 
Roman & Co., 417 and 419 Montgomery street, San Francisco. 

This work of Professor Bedford is ahready familiar to our readers. 
From 1855, when " The Lectures on Diseases of Women and Children*' 
were first issued from the press, up to the present time, they have become 
more and more popular ; so that they have now reached the eighth edition, 
and have been translated into the French and German languages. 

In the present edition, besides additions to the text, the author has added 
a lecture on Carcinoma of the Uterus. 

We recommend such of our readers as have not a copy of this valuable 
work to purchase one immediately. No well-furnished library should be 
without it. 



A Practical Treatise on Fractures and Dislocations. By Frank 
Hastings Hamilton, A. B., A. M., M. D., Lieut. Col. ; Medical Inspector 
U. S. A. ; Professor of Military Surgery and Hygiene, and of Fractures 
and Dislocations in Bellevue Hospital Medical College ; one of the Sur- 
geons to Bellevue Hospital, New York ; Professor of Military Surgery, 
etc., in the Long Island College Hospital, Brooklyn ; author of a Trea- 
tise on Military Surgery. Second edition, revised and improved. 
Illustrated with two hundred and eiglfty-five wood-cuts. Philadelphia ; 
Blanchard & Lea. 1863. pp. 743. For sale by A. Roman & Co., 417 
and 419 Montgomery street, San Francisco. 

Before the publication of Dr. Hamilton's Treatise on Fractures and Dis- 
locations there was not a single complete work on the subject in the English 
language. The honor of having admirably supplied this desideratum has 
been fairly won by our author. The first edition has received the unanimous 
approbation of the profession at home and abroad. 

*< Among the many good workers at Surger}', of whom America may now 
boast" (says the Edxtiburgh Med. Journal, Feb. 1861) " not the least is 
Frank Hastings Hamilton ; and the volume before us is (we say it with a 
pang of wounded patriotism,) the best and handiest book on the subject in 
the English language. It is vain to attempt a review of it, nearly as vain to 
»^9k for any sins, either of commission or omission." 

The present edition has received the careful revision of the author and is 
eoriched with an additional chapter on " Gunshot Fractures.'* 
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A Practical Handbook op Medical Chemistbt.— By John E. Bowman, 
F. C. 8., forraerlv Profweor of Practical Chemistry in King's College, 
London. Edited by Chwrles L. Bloxam, Professor of Practical Chemis 
try in King's College, London. Third American, from the fourth and 
revised London edition, with illustrations. Philadelphia : Blanchard & 
Lea. 1863. pp. 340. For sale by A. Roman & Co., 417 & 419 Mont- 
gomery street, San Francisco. 

The medical student and practitioner have already appreciated properly this 
small manual, in which instructions for the examination and analysis of the 
urine, blood and other animal products, both healthy and morbid, are accur- 
ately given. The directions for the detection of poisons in organic mixtures 
and in the tissues are exceedingly well exposed in a concise and simple man- 
ner. 

This fburth edition has been thoroughly revised by the editor, and brought 
up to the present state of practical medical chemistry. 



List of Medical Works lately published in France and 
Oreat Britain. 



De la production du froid ; applications industrielles, appareils Carre, par F. 
d'Auriac In — 18 de 140 pages, avec figures. Paris, Victor Masson et fils 

afr. 

Des retentions d'urine, on pathologic speciale des organes urinairea aa 
point de vue de la retention, par le docteur Charles Horion : in 8. Paris, 
Adrien Dclahaye. 6 fr. 

Appreciation de la valeur des resections osseuses dans les maladies 
chicurgicales et de leurs indications. In 8, de 186 pages. Strausbo*irg, 
Silbermann. 

Des cabinets t^nebreax dans le traitement de l*h^m6rabpie, par le doc- 
teur A. Netter. Brochure in 8 de 66 pages. Paris, Germer BaQfiere, 2 fr. 

Hygiene publique,' r68um6 de dix aus de travaux du conseil de salubrity 
de la Seine, par Evariste Thevenin. In 18. Paris, Oermer Bailliere. 2 fr. 50. 

L'Animisme et ses adversaires, par M. J. Tissot, doyen de la frumh^ des 
lettres de Dijon. In 8 de 120 pages. Paris, Victor Masson et gls. 3 fr. 

Traits du croup, on angine laryngie diphthSritique, par ks docteors 
Fischer et Bricheteau. Ouvrage couronnS par la society det adeooee de 
Lille. 2o edition, corrige6 et augmentSe. In 8. Paris, Delahaye, 2 fr. 50. 
> Gazette Hehdomodaire. 

We are indebted to the Canada Lancet for the following list : 

Bemle, lionel John — ^The Stomach, medically and moraUj oonndsred. 

Lectures delivered at the St. Martin's Librar}' Reading Boom. 12 m«., pp. 

112, sewed: Harrison, Is. 
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Medical Register, 1863 ; super-royal octayo, Med. Reg. OflBce. 48. ^ 

Tilt, Edward John— A Handbook of Uterine Therapeutics ; post Sro. pp. 
310, cloth Churchill, 6s. 

Twcedie, A. — On the Pathology and Treatment of Continued Fevers. 
Syo. pp. 312. Churchill. 12s. 

Chambers, T. K. — Clinical Lectures on the Restorative System in Medi- 
cine. Post 8vo, pp. 430. Churchill, 6s. 6d. 

Lawrence W. — Lectures on Surgery, St. Bartholemew's Hospital 8vo. 
pp. 642, 168. 

Vol. 45, Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. 8vo. pp. 500. Longman, 
16s. 

firaithwaite W. & J. — ^Retrospect of Midwifery, 12mo. Simpkin. 2s. 6d. 

Davy John — On some of the most important diseases of the Army. 8vo. 
WUliams & N., 15s. 

Lee, Henry — On Syphilic Inoculation. 2d edition, colored plates. 8to. 
pp. 333. Churchill, 10s. 

Mapotbcr, K D. — ^Physiology and its Aids to the Study and Treatment 
of Diseases. 12mo. pp. 490. Longman, Os. 



Calomel and Tartab Emetic Stricken prom the Supply Table op 
THE Army. — I. From the reports of Medical Inspectors and the Sanitary 
returns to this office, it appears that the administration of calomel has so 
frequently been pushed to excess by military surgeons as to call for promnt 
steps by this office to correct this abuse ; an abuse, the melancholy enects of 
which, as officially reported, have exhibited themselves not only in innumer- 
able cases of profuse salivation, but in the not unfrequent occurrence of mer- 
curial ganffreoe. 

It seemmg impossible in any other manner to properly restrict the use of 
this powerful agent, it is directed Uiat it be struck from the supply table, and 
that no further requisitions for this medicine be approved by Medical Direc- 
tors. This is done with the more confidence, as modem pathology has 
proved the impropriety of the use of mercury in very many of^hoee diseases 
m which it was formerly unfailingly administered. 

U. The reoordn of this office having conclusively proved that diseases 
prevalent in the army may be treated as efficiently without tartar emetic as 
therewith, and the fact of it remainin<^ upon the supply tabic beinfi^ a tacit 
invitation to its use, tartar emetic is also struck from the supply table of the 
army. 

No doubt can exist that more harm has resulted from the misuse of both 
these agents, in the treatment of disease^ than benefit from their proper ad- 
ministration. W. A. Hammond, Surgeon Genl 

Surgeon-Oenerars Office, Washington, D. C, ) 
May 4th, 1863. $ 

This order is a virtual acknowledgment on the part of the Surgeon 
General that, in his opinion, a large number of the medical offioen in the 
army of the Uiuted States are disgracefully incompetent. 

If calomel and tartar-emetic are substances too powerful and dangerous 
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to be left on the supply-table of Army Surgeons, we cannot imagine why 
morphine, digitalis, strychnine, chloroform and a hundred other agents should 
still be retained to be used at the discretion of the same men against whom 
to extraordinary an order has been issued. 

If, as Dr. Hammond asserts, no doubt can exist that more harm has 
resulted from the misuse of both of these agents, in the treatment of diseases 
than benefit from their proper administration ; what guarantee has he that, 
depriyed of these means, the same heroic practitioners will not misuse in the 
same manner other therapeutical agents ? 

It would have been wiser to have established at once a Court of Inquiry 
with power to dismiss from service those against whom such precautions are 
found necessary. As it is, in this order, the Burgeon General has exceeded 
his authority, officially and professionally. 



Health of San Francisco.— The total number of deaths for the month of 
June was 175, being two more than for the month of May : 117 deaths were 
recorded in the Lone Mountain Cemetery, of which 25 were under 3 years ; 
5 7 in the Roman Catholic burying ground, of which 29 were under 3 years ; 
and one in the Jewish Cemetery. 

The principal causes of deaths are recorded as follows: consumption, 16 ; 
lung diseases, 8 ; pneumonia, 1 ; brain diseases, 12 ; apoplexy, 3 ; heart dis- 
eases, 2 ; dropsy, 3 ; diarrhoea, 5 ; cholera infantum, 2 ; dysentery, 3 ; erysip- 
elas, 2 ; diphtheria, 1 ; scarlatina, 1 ; whooping cough, 4 ; measles, 1 ; typh 
feyers, 6; still-^^.r. , 



Ready-hade Plasters. — Dr. Tilt drew attention to the fact that when a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty grains of common starch are boiled in an 
ounce of glycerine, the result is a very stiff glutionous compound, which has no 
smell, and does not become rancid ; and although sticking firmly to the skin, 
it can be removed and reapplied. Instead of ordering belladonna plaster, 
Dr. Tilt prescribes three grains of sulphate of atropia to be rubbed down with 
a few drops of glycerine, then incorporated with an ounce of hard glycerine 
ointment, and thickly spread by the patient on gutta-percha cloth or imper- 
meable wash cloth. This can be removed for the morning ablutions, and 
reapplied after spreading a little more ointment on the same plaster. Mor- 
phia .and other alkoloids are prescribed in the same way. The samples 
exhibited by Dr. Tilt were made by M. Bullock, of Hanover-street. — Lancet. 
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SELECTIONS. 



Gunshot Wounds by Modern Weapons. 

A. Neill, Assistant-Surgeon 65th Regiment, has published {Edinbuvgk 
Medical Journal, 1863,) some very interesting observations on these injuries. 

"Gunshot wounds," he says, *'have been written about ever since gun- 
powder was discovered ; and wounds caused by a leaden bullet are treated 
of by Celsus previously to the introduction of gunpowder, the characters of 
which were very similar to those of the present day, but of course not of so 
severe a character. Bones and arteries were seldom injured, and the wounds 
were generally contused and lacerated, owing to the small amount of impetus 
given to the balL Deaths from thefte leaden bullets were not frequent, 
and the imaginary poisonous ejects of the introduction of the lead into the 
tissues, seems to have occupied more of the attention of the surgeon in an 
endeavor to counteiact its influence, than the more serious effects of the 
wound ilsel£ Even so far back in the annals of medical and surgical history 
as the time of Celsus we read of the most approved plan of treatment to he 
followed in the case of wounds from leaden oullets, the correct mode of dis- 
covering them, with the after treatment of the wound, which in those days 
must have caused more misery and suffering than the infliction of the injury 
itself: and I have no hesitation in saying that a patient had a much gi eater 
chance of losing his life under the surgical treatment of his wounds than by 
any direct injury done to his body by the bullet itself. Of course, the first 
the surgeon did was to remove the foreien body, which was generally im- 
bedded in the soft tissues ; then he proceeded to enlarge the external wound, 
tuder the supposition that the poisonous effects of the lead would escape 
from the S}'Stem with the loss of blood. Then numerous and varied hot 
poultices were applied — almost every surgeon having his own favorite form 
of it — ^in which lay some subtle virtue for the extraction of the poison from 
the wotmd. Plasters of different sorts, and various healing cataplasms were 
used. The wounds were encased in these filthy messes, and the process of 
suppuration speedily setting in, the pus not beinff allowed a vent, and the 
contact of clean water or fresh air bemg considered most prejudicial, can ^e 
be surprised at the deaths that lesulted from these for jis of treatment ? 
The crowded state of the hospitals of those days, the want of attention to 
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proper Tentilation, the Intolerable stench of the putrid dkchaige from their 
woundfi, not remoYed more frequently than once a week at the oftenett, and 
the ineritable result of this, the formation of maggots in the wound, induced 
those forms of low fever by which we have lost so many fine soldiers^ and 
which 8ifei)t off the unfortunate creatures by scores. 

Very little alteration in the treatment of gunshot wounds was made until 
tl e commencement of the Peninsular war, and even during the early part of 
it the same mode of treatment was pursued ; but owing to the ^eat losses 
of men from deaths in hospitals having occasioned some inquiry into the 
treatment of wounds in general, it was resolved to abandon the system pre- 
viously in vogue, of invariably making the wound larger than it was, by inci- 
sion, and instead of the hot poultices and dirty plasters, to adopt the more 
sensible plan of cooling applications. And as it was found that the parent's 
general health was injur^by having his wounds always saturated in the pus 
discharged from them, instructions were given to endeavor to keep the part* 
as clean as i)Ossible, and to change the dressings " more fretjuently" than 
once a week. Since then great advances have been made in military surgerjr, 
and we now appreciate the absolute necessity of avoiding overcrowdii^ in 
hospital wards, of paying great attention to proper ventilation, of keeping 
the wounds well washed in water, and never allowing any offensive smell to 
arise from the collection of pus, thus conducing to the patient's comfort and 
general heaith, which formerly was never studied. The consequence of this 
mode of treatment is, that we now have cases of men recovering from wounds 
almost always looked on formerly as fatal. We seldom or never hear oi 
hospital gangrene, or any of those diseases created in the wards of an hos- 
pital where a number of cases of wounds discharging pus are under surgical 
treatment. 

In the present day our missiles of offence and defence consist of the rifle 
and bayonet, smooth-bore gun, pistol, cannon of various calibre and formation, 
calculated to throw either round shot, or cylindrical shot, or shell percussion, 
as in the Armstrong gun, or with a fusee, as the old gun. Then we have the 
mortar and cohom, for a vertical fire, to use an artillerist's expression, calcu- 
lated to throw shell. Then for the smooth-bore cannon there is the solid 
shot, the grape shot, and the canister shot, which in their names express 
their forms of composition. Bar shot are two lar^e shot welded together, 
with an iron bar between ; and chain shot, with a chain between two large 
shot, which are calculated to mow down like a scythe, making fearful wounds. 
The two latter are used chiefly against bodies of horse, and on shipboard. 
The shrapnel shell is a hollow sphere of iron, partly filled with pewter or 
iron balls of small size. The common shell is an iron sohere filled wholly 
with powder. The musket ball is round and solid, of lead. The rifle bullet 
is an elongated, expanding, cylindrical, conoidal projectile, as the musketry 
instructors tell us, weighing about one ounce, and calculated to travel an 
immense distance, and at a very great rate. The wounds caused by cannon 
shot and shell are fearful, and those by the rifle bullet, though not so severe 
to look at, are often most dangerous. It is a difficult thing to judge which 
form of weapon is the most destructive of life. Against masses of troops the 
cannon is no doubt very efficacious : but then, at certain ranges, the rifle is 
equally so. The characters of the wounds inflicted by these various missiles 
are equally varied. Shot and shell tear away large portions of the body : 
and I have seen legs and arms stripped off, one half of the chest quite cut 
awav, and the body cut in halves by cannon balls. Shell generally, by ez- 

gloding in fragments, either impact themselves in the tissues, making wounds 
ightfiil to look at in extent, or merely cut away portions of the bodjr. The 
wound of the rifle bullet is, oi course, very small, and apparently very innocit- 
ous compared with the large shot wounds, but they are just as efficacious in 
the destruction of life. To give an illustration of the force with which a 
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cannon Imll must trayel, I may mention that I saw a case where a man had 
all the riba, both clavicles, and arm fractured by attempting to catch and 
•top a round shot, which was apparently spent, and was rolling alonff the 
ground m an innocent manner. He caught at it, and was thrown down, 
atmck on the cheat, and the shot rolled over, leaving him in articulo mortis. 
In this case a portion of fractured rib had passed through the pericardium, 
and wounded the anbatance of the heart What are called spent rifle balls 
are capable of inflicting much and severe injury, and always make an exten- 
nve bruise. To show the effects of being hit with a spent ball, or one that 
has lost its greatest impetus, I may mention a case that came under my no- 
tice, where a colonial volunteer was standing talking in a ffroup of his com- 
rades daring an action, and was struck by a ball in the aodomen, over the 
region <^ the bladder. The ball fell on the ground at his feet, without either 
in]aring his clothes or marking the skin. He did not feel much pain at the 
time and walked to the hospital, a distance of two miles, with the ball in his 
packet, without feeling mucn pain, but he died shortly afterwards from peri- 
tonitis and excessive inflammation of the bladder. The entire surface or the 
abdomen presented the appearance of a severe bruise in a few hours after 
being struck. I could mention several other cases more or less bearing on 
this point, but they only help to prove the fact, that a spent ball can kill 
without wonnding the integument, and how small an amount of injury will 
often take away fife ; but, on the other hand, it is wonderful how great an 
amount of injury the human system can endure without succumbing under it. 
Both legs may be shot away, with great loss of blood, and amputation I e 
necessary afterwards ; yet, with such mutilations, death is not always the 
result. 

One of the first peculiarities of funshot wounds to be mentioned is, the 
shock to the system, which is generdly present in a greater or less degree ; 
but it is not always the case that in very severe and dangerous wounds the 
amount of shock is very great. I have seen some instances of comparatively 
trifling wonnds where the extreme prostration of the vital powers seemed to 
indicate much injury, but on examination discovered no dangerous wound, or 
even great loss of blood. The shock does not always bear a marked relation 
to the severity of the injury ; it seems to depend greatly on the constitution 
of the patient. To his mental powers and his physical conformation may be 
ascribed many of the anomalies we observe in the nervous system. Ballingall 
has noticed this in his excellent work on Military Surgery, and ascribes it to 
the same causes. However, it is an undoubted fact that when a person feels 
himself wounded, let his self-possession and his coolness be what it will, he 
cannot help feeline an irresistible tremor and nervous agitation, even though 
it lasts only for a few moments. In some persons the i>ower over the feelings 
is brought under the domination of the will, and consequently such people 
speedily regain their self-possession, and will submit to any operation, or 
endure any amount of pain, without changing even the expression of their 
countenances. To the suddenness of the injury, and the uncertainty of the 
amount of danger to life which is sustained on the instant, and when the 
mind has been eneaged in some other manner, and perhaps in a high state 
of excitement at the time, may be ascribed this peculiarity ; and in which 
instant the reason can see nothing but extreme danger. The amount of the 
shock to the system is to be observed and studied, and is of immense import- 
ance in determining as to the performance of any operation at the time of 
the injury, or deferring it until some other perioa when the nervous system 
tball have recovered its power, and the mina its equilibrium. 

It is a matter of serious import to us when we have a patient on the 
field who has received a wound which we know requires the performance of 
some capital operation, such as the removal of a limb (ana who is at the 
time in a state of complete shock, which of itself is sufiicient to destroy fife,) 
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to determine what to do in soch a case. The nature of the iDJufy, ita atiuH 
tion and extent, must be the first inquiry, and a hasty opinion foimed in the 
mind as to its probable result, so as to determine the question of immediala 
operation to save life, which may be ebbing fast from loss of blood or ^oek. 
It may be advisable^ if possible, to defer any capital operation till the patieot 
be removed to a more suitable operating theatre than the open fidd ; and it 
requires no small amount of nenre and decision of character to enable the 
surj^eon to contemplate calmly the necessary steps to be taken when m 
action. 

Qundiot wounds of eyery yariety are classed in the Axmj Medical Re- 
ports under the heading of Vulnus sclopitorum, though they might with mote 
proprie^ be subdiyided into simple and compound. The mere ileah wound, 
caused oy the passage of a ball through oie sdt parts without inyohxng 
injury to bone, artery, or nenre, being one subdiyision; and the m<Mre 
complicated injury, where fractures of bone and other dangerous lesioii 
has occurred. Gunshot wounds are sometimes classed as mortal, dangerous, 
seyere and slight— each of which bears its explanation in its name. The 
characters of a gunshot wound are thoee of a contusion and lao^^tioD of all 
the tissues. Sometimes they are so simple as to bear resemblance to a punc- 
tured wound, particularly if a rifle ball, reyolying on its long axis, has passed 
through the soft part at a great speed ; but within a few hours it resembles 
a contusion. The wound of entrance, as it is termed, bears no companson 
in either size or shape to that of exit when a rifle ball has caused the injury. 
In the former you see the edges of the wound curying inwards, and its cir- 
cumference small, wiUi little or no hemorrhage. In the latter the wound is 
large, and torn and irregular edges projecting outwards, and perhaps only 
slight oozing of blood. In a short time, ayeraging an hour, around the 
entrance wound fi%ht redness begins, gradually extending to about two 
inches around its ormce. Again this color changes to blue or jmenish black; 
and you see all the appearances of a seyere bruise, with a smafi wound of the 
skin, its edges still curyed inwards. In the exit wound the discoloration of 
the skin is not apparent Inflammation quickly sets in throughout the whole 
course of the wound, and suppuration more or less profuse follows, with 
sloughing of the injured tissues. During this stage secondary hemorrhage 
is to be looked for, if in the course of the missile an artery has been iniured 
or approached too closely ; but loss of blood from a wound of this descnptioo 
is not frequent. Pain is great in the injured part, and much increased by 
motion of the limb ; cicatrization throughout tne whole course of the wound 
sets in, and in this manner heals. By care, and with eyery circumstance 
fayorable to recoyering, a patient may 60on be going about once more, and 
haye no ill effects from a wound such as I haye descri^. Great loss of sub- 
stance in the tissues is also well marked, induced by the suppuration of a 
slouffh more or less extensive. 

The treatment to be pursued in si«ch a case as I haye just described is 
yery simple ; the wound must be exan^ined and sponged, any foreign body, 
such as shreds of clothing, &c., removed, and in suitable localities uniform 
pressure may be applied ; in a simple wound union by the first intention may 
be induced by closing the orifices and appl}ing slight pressure by bandage^ 
with attention to the portion of the limb by giving it complete rest In one 
case I saw this resuh well marked, where the baU passed through the mus- 
cular part of the upper arm in its anterior aspect The wounds were imme- 
diately closed from contact from air by isinglass plaster, and a baidage 
applied. The arm was supported in a flexed position, and cold water aban* 
dantly used to keep down mflammation. The orifices of the wound were quite 
healed, and the arm in use ten days afterwards. In a similar case, idiere a 
different plan of treatment was followed, suppuration set in, and the arm was 
useless for three months. With water, either cold or tepid, I have \ 
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flMinr ah&ost mirftculout cures effected. I consider that in cases where the 
^tmhty of the Boh parts has been partially destroyed by bruise, tepid water 
and tint are very necessary as assistmg to bring back the vitality, after which 
ookl water may be applied with much benefit In cases of compound frac- 
ture of the long bones with gunshot wound, after the limb has been put up 
■pKnts and bandages^ cold water will nrove the best application, kept con- 
stantly dripping oTcr the wound, which must not be closed over by either 
^lint or bandaee, but so arranged as to be quite exposed to the water. In 
seven cases of this description, four were gunshot wounds with fracture of the 
humerus, in three of which the ball passed out, and in one the ball was lying 
in the bone and was at once extracted. In these t^ree the arm was put up 
in the usual manner as for fracture, but leaving U^ external wounds exposea. 
The patients were kept in bed with the arm iexed, and so arranged that a 
constant stream of water was kept trickling over it, carrying off the pus dis- 
okarged. A pail was made and raised over the bed, with a tube so placed as 
to carry a small stream from it to the limb, and regulated so as to change 
the temperature of the water occasionally if needful ; one case was fracture 
ai the tibia in its lower third, and one fracture of both bones of the forearm, 
with two external wounds. In the former case the man was aged 24 years, 
and three months after recovering was killed accidentally. On dissection of 
the leg I found that the fracture had extended down to the joint of the 
ankle, and both pieces of bone were jouied perfectly — the mark of union was 
most distinct, m all these the plan of treatment by cold water was adopted 
with successful results. 

In fifty cases of gunshot wounds, including all descriptions, treated thus 
by local applications, a successful issue was obtained. Gunshot wounds of 
the head and face generally terminate fatally, but if no very serious lesion of 
of the bndn occurs, much may be done to save life in the treatment. I 
have noted one case where a man was shot in the head ; the ball entered the 
left eye, and passed into the brain from below upwards ; the patient was 
aged 21 years, of good general health, and of abstemious habits. He was 
found apparently in articulo mortis ; great hemorrhage had taken place, his 
friee ana hair being covered with blood. [ washed away the blood, and gave 
him weak brandy and water in small quantities. He was unconscious, and 
his pulse was scarcely perceptible. After getting the stimulant, his pulse 
graaually got stronger, and he seemed more conscious, though not able to 
speak. In four hours I looked again at the wound ; blood was oozing from 
it, and a substance resembling that of the brain itself His pulse was now 
small and rapid, and he was quite unconscious and unable to swallow. He 
had croton oU dropped on his tongue his head was shaved ; cold water was 
kept trickling over ; the stimulant was stopped. The eye was quite destroyed 
and was removed on the second day ; after which time he seemed to improve, 
but still remained unconm'ious. Soup was administered by the stomach- 
pump every day. The only topical application was lint and cold water. It 
IS useless to follow out this case. The patient gradually recovered ; the bul- 
let being somewhere in the brain, having no doubt become encysted. The 
only remarkable thing that occurred in this case was, that paralysis of the 
riffht side of the body occurred, the opposite to that on which tne ball entered. 
His general health is good, and he has never had convulsions or epilepsy. 

Crunshot wotmds of the cavities of the body are always dangerous, out not 
always fatal In one case of a soldier the ball passed through the right side 
of the chest, fracturing one rib, and passing through the lung out at the back 
near the spinal column. The same man was shot in the left breast, the ball 
not pasnng out. This was a serious case. There was great cough, with ex- 
pectoration of blood in large quantities ; bloody froth bubbled out from both 
wounds ; there was also much difficult in breathmg. The right side of the 
ehest was fixed with broad strips of plaster, passing round from over the spin* 
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OM prooMMt of the TertelinB to the front pari of the eheet, leeimg the 
woondt exposed) this nde of the chest wet thus prerented from mom^ tnA 

ftTe the lung reet The opposite side was mereKj oorered vkh hendagee, 
he patient was supported in a sitting posture. Cold water and lim were 
applied to the wound. He had muriate of morphia at night to gtre skep, 
and his strength was kept up bj nourishing soups. Purgatifes wne a^nin* 
istered when required, and small doses of antimony, in the form of James% 
powder, were also ffiven along with an expectorant mixture to allay cough. 
Three weeks after being wounded, and when going on well, he had a Yiolent 
attack of eonsestion of the left lung, which was reliered by cupping. Thia 
man is now tolerably well, and is iuTalided from the serrice. In another case, 
where the \dt lung was wounded by the stab of a bayonet, and where the seoM 
plan of fixing the chest by nlaster along with cdd water applioadooa was 
adopted, complete rocorery followed. 

Much attention must necessarily be giren to position in the treatment of 
gunshot wounds. The head must he kept raised in wounds of the thorax, so 
as to relicTc the breathing. Fixing the chest by means of the adhesiTe pla»* 
ter ffiTCS great relief to breathing, and, as I know by experience, changes the 
condition from torture and extreme agony to comparatiye comfort. 

In the limbs, wounds of the arteries and large neryes always require ampu- 
tation ; but when the artery alone is wounded, the only operation necessary 
is to cut down on and tie it. The treatment, of course, being — ^proper posi- 
tion of limb, complete rest, and cooling applications, such as water dressing. 

When a ball passes through the carpus or tarsus, eyen though much smash- 
ing of the bone take place, without lesion or artery, the member may be 
sayeJ. In fiye instances of such wounds, three in the carpus and two in the 
tarsus, both hands and feet were sayed by adopting the antiplogistic plan of 
treatment with water dressing; and the remoyal of dead bone when it is loos- 
ened and acting as a foreign body. Occasional poultices are useful in easea 
of this sort so as to fayour suppuration, being caiefiil to keep them clean and 
frequently changed. The use of poultices in gunshot wounds is generally to 
be ayoided. They are superceded in their effects by lint and warm water 
kept constantly tnckling oyer the wound, and only induce putrefaction of the 
purulent discharge. 

When bleeding takes nlace from a small artery, it may be stopped by the 
pressure of a bandage, which always becomes necessary when there is oraema 
of the part. In much smashing of the small bones, bandage and spliut will, 
in a measure, maintain the shape of the foot or hand, which would othennse 
become distorted. I haye been induced to adopt as my treatment the tofMcal 
applications of cold water, solely on obseryations among the aboriginal natiyea 
New Zealand, where from time immemorial they always carry their wounded 
to the edge of some stream, so that a constant supply of water may be at 
hand ; and in the case of fractured bones, after putting them up, tlie pour 
water constantly oyer the injured part, and many haye been the cures that 
haye been thus effected. 

Much depends on fresh air as well as fresh water ; howeyer, the former is 
not always supplied in our hospitals, but the latter not so liberally as it shoukl 
be in surgical cases. 

Many and yarious haye been the instruments constructed for extracting 
bullets. All sorts of forceps and with as many improyements and yarietiea as 
weeks in the year nearly ; but I am sure all will concur with me, that irith 
the common bullet-forceps any bullet may be extracted, and the only instru- 
ments needful for the field are tourniquets, with pad-strap and buckle, scalpd 
and forceps, with curyed needle and silk thread, lint, aohesiye plaster, ioA 
bandages. By the plan of treatment I haye adyocated I do not doubt that I 
haye witnessed cures effected where death would haye resulted nnder any 
other. The plentiful and constant applications of cold water to woonda (chbar 
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gansbot or by the surgeon's knife) will heal them in a much shorter 'time 
and mih less discomfort to the patient than any other treatment. Every 
■nrgeoD has his own faTorite plan oi treatment, but none will ever supersede 
tiie cold water 

It is said that the Bfinie conical ball makes a more serere wound than the 
round, bat not if it rerolres in its long axis, as it then pierces the tissues, not 
teaxiDg them ; the least obstruction to its course will, nowerer, alter its mo- 
tion; and if it then refohes on its short axis, of course, by its greater length, 
will create a larger wound than the sphericd balL 

Erysipelas is a frequent result of gunshot wound, and generally of a severe 
character, causing much sloughing in and around the soft parts, difficult to 
siidbdae and always to be dressed when in a severe form. It often supervenes 
in easi^s where the shock has been great, and where a large amount of stimu- 
lants have been admmistered. In such cases, where it might be feared that 
erysipelas would set in, I have given potassio-tartrate of antimony in small 
doses, as soon as the shock subsided and reao^n set in, thus anticipating the 
attack, if I may so say, and in no case in which it was administered have I seen 
erynpelas ; but when it does show itself, the usual means of treatment must 
be adopted, and changing the form of local applications from cold water to 
warm. I have never seen a case of gunshot wound in which erysipelas set in, 
where the shock of the system had not previously been severe, thouffh in two 
instances the wounds were slight. After amputation, acute bronchitis is to 
be feared, causing mudi dan^ to the patient. In seven cases of secondary 
and four of primary amputation, I saw acute bronchitis attack the patients, 
generally commencing about the fifth day after operation, for which no reason 
could be assigned. 'Hie season of the year was m summer with fine weather, 
and the patients had every care taken of them previously. An attack of 
acute bronchitis supervening on an amputation or severe gunshot wound is of 
an aggravated type, and seems less amenable to ordinary treatment than the 
usual bronchitic afiections, and as the purulent discharge from the wound is 
considerably diminished in quantity, when the first symptoms of the affection 
show themselves, and is through the whole course of the disease abnormally 
small in quantity, so, on return of the pus in increased quantity, the bronchi- 
tis gradually disappears, and the wouna assumes a more healthy aspect. This 
occurrence of bronchitis after amputation has been frequently remarked by 
authors, but I do not know of any cause for it being assigned by them, or 
any notice taken of the almost total disappearance of the purulent discharge 
during the attack. The ordinary remedies have been given for the treatment 
of it ; Dut till the reappearance of the pus, little benefit seemed to be derived 
from the usual plan of treatment. Pyeemia is a frequent result of gunshot 
m oands, but it may often be avoided if proper precautions be taken. Tetanus 
is more frequently seen now than pyesmia ; and for its cure most of the arti- 
elea in the materia medica have at some time or other been proposed, but 
none seems of so much use as the continued use of opiates and chloroform. 

In the course of treatment in gunshot wounds, diarrhoea and dysentery are 
very frequently most annoying to the patient, and reduce the strength very 
rapidly. In these cases I have found nothing so speedily benificial as pow- 
dered charcoal in one-ounce doses, five or six times a day, and it has mva- 
riaUy checked the diarrhoea. Through the whole course of treatment, I 
have found that the tincture of the muriate of iron in small doses, twice a day, 
has been of much service, and has changed the appearance of the wound in a 
few days after amputation, when of an unhealtv aspect, to a fine healthy look, 
where the consistence of pus changed materially. I have given it in thirteen 
eases of gunshot wounds, from the seventh day for a period of about a month 
or six weeks, with the most satisfactory results. Of styptics in gunshot 
wounds the best is tincture of matico poured on Imt and passed into the 
woondy when it hat acted as a charm m allaying hemorrage, and should al- 
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wavt be in the pooket of tfaa turgton when in the field; bat ftyptii 
erally to be aToided, m they seem to induce attacks of eiynpdaay 
laTor iu prodoctioD. — American Jour. Med. Seienee$. 
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Epilepsy Treated with Iodide of Lead. 

BT W. W. ELY, M.D., OP B0CHE8TES, N.T. 

Peacticallt considered, epilensy presents two classes of cases — the carable 
and the incurable. Inveterate habit and certain pathological changes must 
ever render many cases of this formidable disease unmanageable 'Hie cura- 
ble class has been treated with some success by regimen, and by certain 
minertds and Testable narcotics, without, however, establishinjB^ the reputa- 
tion of any particular method or a^ent as decidedly anti-epileptic The pre- 
parations of lead have not as yet had an extensive trial in this disease ; yet, 
m>m the peculiar and decided influence of this mineral on the nervous system, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that it might prove of benefit. The only 
notice I have seen relating to the use of lead in epilepsy, is a statement by 
the late Prof! William Tully (Mat. MaL and Therap., voL i, d. T35), that 
he had known several cases of epilepsy successfully treated by Uie uniprota- 
oetate of lead. He also suggests, from theoretical considerations, that the 
protocarbonate might prove more speedy and effectual, and adds that he haa 
never verified this belief by actual trial. 

The prompt and beneficial influence of the iodide of lead in two oases in 
which I nave recently employed it, has led me to hope that it will be found 
on further trial worthy of the confidence of the proression in the treatment 
of this formidable disease. I may add, that the remedy in question was 
selected as a matter of convenience, and without reference to the supposed 
effect of the iodide. Yet, I am satisfied that it is an eligible way of aominis- 
tering lead for its specific effects ; and if any importance is attached to the 
humoral notions somewhat prevalent in regard to epilepsy, no objection, at 
least, can be urged against tnese two articles in comoination. 

G. 6., a twin boy, bom Oct, 1854, had a severe convulsion in July, 1861, 
another in December, and a third on May 2, 1862. From the latter date 
the attacks were manifestly epileptic, occurring generally at ni^ht, and eveiy 
day, averaging five or six aaily, until the following December. Ue was 
treated witn a variety of remedies in addition to regimen, vii., mercurial 
cathartics and vermifuges, oxide of zinc, belladonna, quinia, iodide of potas- 
sium, a seton in the neck, etc. A paralysis of one side of the face suggeste^l 
the probability of cerebral disease. After nearly all hope of benefitting bim 
had oeen abandoned, and he had become almost a lunatic, I prescribed, Nov. 
27, 1862, five grains of acetate of lead, three times a day, in an emulsion <^ 
castor oil. After a short time the medicine was discontinued on aocount of 
the obsUnate constipation ic induced. I then gave him the iodide of lead, 
two grams three times a day, and continued it until it caused severe enter- 
algia. After the occurrence of this symptom, in the latter part of December, 
his fits ceased, and have not returned. His mind is restored, and his general 
health is now good. 

A son of M. D. W., aged 15, began to have convulsions at about three 
years of age. Up to his fifth year they were infrequent, and attributable to 
some exciting cause. From the seventh to the twelfth year they were 
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oommon, but consisted of slight spasms only. For the last three pars they 
have been strongly epileptic every three or four weeks, . numbenng ten to 
thirty at each period. In addition to dieting and palliative remedies, he took 
the oxide of zinc, thirty grains daily, for about three months, without the 
least apparent benefit. He then used twelve bottles of Pierlot's valerianate 
of ammonia, which proved only a palliative. For three or four months he 
took the ammoniuret of co|)per, with a similar result In March last he 
commenced the use of the iodide of lead, five grains daily. About two 
weeks afterwards he had one fit and two slight spasms. The remedy was 
continued, increasing it to nine grains daily, until it produced severe enter- 
algia, when it was omitted. He has now passed over the usual periods with- 
out any attack of the disease, and appears lo be improved in every respect, 
the effect of the medicine has been to moderate his appetite, which was for- 
merly difficult to controL It has also reduced his weight from 138 pounds 
to 124 pounds. 

If any one should be induced, from this limited experience with lead, to 
make trial of it in epilepsy, I would suggest that the remedy be given until 
it» specific effect on the bowels is obtain^, and that the enteralgia he treated 
palliatively, %eiihotU opiates^ or be allowed to take its own course. The 
proper regimen should be enjoined on the patient A stimulating diet, over- 
exertion, and mental excitements, prove prejudicial in many if not all cases 
of epilepsy. — Jim. Med, Tinvu. 



On the IFse of Medioated Pessaries in the Treatment o 
Uterine Diseases. 



BY THOMAS HAWKS TANNER, M. D. 
ABdistant-Physician for the Diseaflea of Women and Children to King's College Hospital, etc. 



The great value of a variety of local applications in the treatment of ute- 
rine disease seems to be insufficiently aiipreciated by the profession at large. 
This is somewhat strange, considering tne time which has elapsed since JDr. 
Simpson specially directed attention to their exceeding utility. Yet it is 
certain that a large number of practiUoners know of no agents which may be 
directly applied to the uterus and vagina save the various Kind of caustics and 
injections. The latter are certainly of great benefit in many cases ; but it 
must be allowed that, even when properly u«ed, they are often of only tem- 
porary service, since they cannot be kept in contact with the diseased part 
tor more than a few minutes. 

The chief reason, I believe, for the non^employment of medicated pessaries 
has been the difficulty of so making them that they can be efficiently applied 
by the patient herself. When formed of certain drugs mixed into a mass 
with lard and wax, they are either so soft that the suSerer cannot introduce 
them into the vagina; or, on the contrary, they are so hard that they fail to 
dissolve, and are expelled in just the same condition as that in which they 
were introduced. Although I have now employed these asents very freely 
for some years, I have found a very few drug^sts who would take the trouble 
so to make them that they were of any service. The difficulties just alluded 
to have, however, been overcome since Mr. White Cooper directed attention 
(* Lancet,' 28th June, 1862) to the utility of the butter obtained from the 
Tktobroma Cacao nut, from which chocolate is made, as the basis for opth- 
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almio ointmeDtt. This material possesseB many Taluable qualities, the diief 
being these ; — It has an agreeable smell, and does not soil the fingers when 
han<ued; it does not become rancid; while, more particularly, though Terj 
firm, it has the property of becoming fluid at a low temperature. It is some- 
times a little too stiff, but this fault is readily obviated by^combming with it a 
little olive oil or glycerine. Pessaries made with cacao butter, though they 
have the consistence of wax while cold, are dissolved in the course of a few 
minutes when introduced into the vagina. 

If ophthalmic surgeons are much indebted to Mr. White Cooper fi>r direct- 
ing attention to the uses of this butter, obstetric physicians are under no less 
an obligation. For although it had been used m America for making oint- 
ments for sometime before this gentleman wrote of its merits, yet no physi- 
cian in this country were acquainted with its value, as far as I can learn fjrom 
many inquiries. 

The following formulse for medicated pessaries are given as examples of 
the way in which I generally prescribe these remedies. It is only necessary 
to premise that rather large doses of the different drugs are necessary, inas- 
much as absorption through the walls of the vaspna is slow and uncertain : 

1. Iodide of Lead and Belladonna Pessaries. — R. Plumbi lodidi, ^ij ; 
Extract! Belladonnse, 9j; Butyri Cacao, 3 iv ; Olei )livoe, ^j. Misce. Divide 
into four pessaries, and order one to be introduced into tie vigina every night 
or every other night 

2. Mercurial Pessaries, — B. Unguenti Hydrargyri, Qiv — ^ij ; Butyri 
Cacao, 3iv ; Olei 01iv», 3j. Misce. Where there is tenderness of the cer- 
vex uteri, one scruple of extract of belladonna or two scruples of extract of 
conium should be added to the mass. Divide into four pessaries. 

3. Lead and Opium Pessaries. — B. Plumbi Acetatis, 9j ; Extracd Opii, 
gr. xij ; Butyri Cacao, 3 j. Misce. Divide into four pessaries. Order cme 
to be used every other night. 

4. Zinc and Belladonna Pessaries. — .B. Zinci Oxydi, ^i ; Extract! 
BelladonnsB, gr. xij — ^i; Butyri Cacao, 3 iv; Olei 01iv», 3j. Misce. Di- 
vide into four pessaries. Oue to be used every night. 

5. Iodide 0/ Potassium and Conium Pessaries. — B. Pottassi lodidi, 51 5 
Extracti Conii, ^iv ; Butyri Cacao 3 iv ; Glycerini puri, ^j. Misce. Divide 
into four pessaries, and direct one to be used every night. 

6. Tannin and Catechu Pessaries. — B* Tanninae, .^ij ; Pulveris Catechu, 
3j ; Butyri Cacao, ^iv ; Olei Olivje, 5j. Misce. Divide into four pessaries, 
and order one to be used every other night — JVans. Obstetrical Society of 
London, 



The Action op Expectoration. — In a paper on this subject, read at a 
recent meeting of the Glasgow Medical and Chirurgical Society by Dr. W. 
T. Gairdner, he advanced the theory that the bronchial tubes acted in a 
manner similar to that of the bowels, and ejected their contents by a peris- 
taltic motion, which could as certainly be increased by appropriate medicines 
as could that of the bowels. — Med. Meporter. 



Mortality in London in 1862.— The deaths in London in 1862 from all 
causes were 66,950, of which 34,133 were males, and 32,817 females. The 
greatest number occurred in the forty-eighth week, ending 29th of Novem- 
ber, when they rose to 1745. In that week the mean temperature of the 
air fell to 37.18. The least number occurred in the twenty-eighth week, and 
was 1075, when the mean temperature rose to 58.28. — Ibtd, 
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Notes on the Pathology op Tertiary Syphius. By Dr. Diday, 
Lyons. — ^Tertiary syphilis should not be considered as one of the periods — 
as one of the steles of evolution of a disease. It is a distinct pathological 
stage, which, by its clinical characten, its prognosis, and its treatment, may 
be sufficiently (fifferentiated from the morbid condition, with which there would 
be the greatest probability of confounding it — secondary syphilis. Thus, 
seeondary sjrphilis can be produced at pleasure upon any individual (suppos- 
ing he have not attained immunity by a previous attack of the disease); its 
radical cure is the ordinary termination; finally, its lesions are contagious. 
With tertiary syphilis it is different; it is impossible to produce it at pleasure, 
or even to foresee the cases in which it will occur; in general it continues and 
perpetuates itself in spite of every remedy; finally, its lesions are not contag- 
ious. If we compare the two groups, the characters of which I have enumer- 
ated, it ^11 be seen thai the characters of secondary syphilis belong to the 
class of virulent affections, or innoculations by morbid secretions (such as 
vaccinia and the eruptive fevers), while those of tertiary syphilis belong to the 
class of diathesis (such as some nkm diseases and rheumatism). Tertiary 
syphilis, in fact, is only syphilis which, from the condition of an intoxication, 
has become a diatheses — ^which, from being essentially transitory, has become 
permanent But as this transformation is very far from taking place in all 
syphilitic patients, the pathologist ought to inquire under what circumstances 
it takes place, h it due to an excessive duration of the secondary period ? 
By no means ; syphilis sometimes pre-exists for three or four years under the 
fimn of simple secondary lesions, without on that account necessarily passing 
into the tertiary form. Is it due to the absence of specific treatment P Not 
at alL Independent observation has shown that tertiary syphilis occurs as 
often on omission as after the employment of specifics during the secondary 
stage. The true cause of the occurrence of tertiary syphilis — the cause which 
entails it upon three out of twenty affected with secondary disease — ^is un- 
doubtedly the variable strength of the original virus, but especially the varia- 
ble degree of resistance which the organism of different patients opposes to 
the action of the virus. Individuals originally endowed with little vital resist- 
ance, or in whom this power of resistance has been enfeebled, whether by age 
or dyscrasiae — whether by privation of pure air, of proper food, of sleep— 
whether by the effects of errors of regimen or the depressing passions — these 
are the persons in whom we most often see syphilis assume the permanent 
form, and take on the characters of a diathesis. Experience, in verification 
of these rational conclusions, confirms, by the failure or medicine, what I have 
said regarding the special obstinacy of this condition. Mercury, in spite of 
its title of specific, fails almost invariably. Iodine, an admirable palliative, is 
no more than a palliative. To cure, if it be possible, a diathesis, requires not 
less than the prolocged action of all reconstituent influences ; requires not less 
than a radical and durable change of alimentation, of residence, sometimes of 
profession ; in short, of all the habitudes, whether social or moral. In such 
a change alone can we look for the secret of getting rid of the disease. 
This is what few patients can be brought to understand, and what fewer still 
can be induced to put in execution : all which is an additional cause of the 
rarity of radical cures of tertiar)' syphilis. — Edinhurfc Med. Journal firom 
Gazette Medical de Lyon, — Boston Med. if Surg. Journal. 



Poisonous Ballet Dresses. — It is stated that ihe first renresentation of 
a new piece has just been given at Hamburg, in which tne dancers all 
appeared in green costumes to represent water-nymphs. The stuff of which 
these costumes were made contained such a quantity of arsenic that the needle- 
women who made the dresses fell ill, and the dancers were attacked with 
violent symptoms of poisoning whilst on the stage. — London Lancd» 
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Chanores. 



BY W. E. BOWMAN, U. D. 



Treatment of Soft Chancre. — ^Auuming that the reader is cognisant of 
the facts so briefly stated in the last two numbers of the Lancti, I need not 
dwell on the importance of a proper dia^osis of the different forms of chancre, 
before commenting on the treatment ofthem, which differs so widely. 

Although mercury, taken internally, ends cicatrization of hard chancre, it 
has no beneficial innuence upon the chanoeroid, which remains stationary or 
even progresses after salivation. 

The virus, resting in the sore itself and its underlying tissues, is only effect- 
ually destroyed by thorough cauterization. 

PemUraie of mercury. — Having been, invariably, successful with this form 
of caustic for the arrest of soft chancres, in my own practice, I place it '^ar 
excellence," first on the list. I prepare it by adding an ounce of red preapi- 
tate to an ounce and a-quarter of nitric acid, in which it readily dissolves oy 
shaking. It is very painful when thoroughly applied, causing much inflam- 
mation ; and, when the chancre is large, the effusion of serum into the cellular 
tissue of the prepuce. It has seldom to be employed but once, however, even 
in ag^avatea cases ; nor have I ever noticea any injurious effect, hitherto, 
from Its employment Linseed poultices should be kept to the part until the 
inflammation subsides, and, afterwards, water-dressing ; when the gray slough 
separates, which it does, generally, in three or four days, the healthy ulcer left, 
forwards must be treated in the usual way, with wet lint and oiled silk ; 
stimulating it with red wash or solution of the chlorate of potash, should the 
granulations become exhuberant. Collections of serum, formed after the oper- 
ation, may be allowed to ooze away through punctures made into them by a 
needle. 

Canqwnn^s paste. — ^Rollet and Diday assert that this caustic, composed 
of equal parts of chloride of zinc and flour, whilst exceedingly efficacious, 
g^ves very little pain. It is made by drying the powdered chloride over a 
spirit lamp, before mixing it with dried flour, by adding alcohol drop by drop 
until the paste is formed, which is to be spread thinly on a cloth and again 
subjected to a gentle heat, a disc of this paste, corresponding in shape to *he 
chancre and slightly exceeding in size, is cut out and retained upon the sur- 
face, previously cleaned of matter, from one to three hours, and in large 
phagedenic ulcers, from four to six hours, the patient keeping his bed until 
the paste is removed. 

Other caustics. — ^Nitric, strong acetic, and sulphuric acids, caustic soda, 
potassa cum calce, and even the actual cautery or knife have their respective 
advocates. Dr. Bumstead, to whose work much of our former article was 
indebted, recommends the nitric acid in preference to all other applications, 
although he confesses that it sometimes requires to be repeated every second 
or third day. 

When wrong to cauterize. — Thorough cauterization is inadmissible when 
ohanceroid extends deeply, and is situated directly over the urethra in either 
male or female, or in the vagina, when lying in contact with the bladder, 
rectum, or peritoneum, on account of the dancer of an opening being created 
into these parts on the separation of the slough. — Again, cauterization, is not 
applicable when the chanceroid cannot be fully exoosed as in phymosis, or 
when situated within the urethra, os uteri, &c., ana would be useless unless 
every ulcer could be reached that would be likely to inoculate anew the 
eschar. 
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NitraU of «/rer.— This is altogether too feeble m ite action for universal 
adoption in cases of chanceroid, but proves extremely useful in those enumer- 
ated thai do not allow of a more powerful application. A comparative trial 
of the merits of the nitrate of silver and the solution of the pemitrate of me^ 
cury, would satisfy the most sceptical of the superiority of the latter, for the 
sore which has long remained stationary or even continued to extend, not- 
withstanding the constant use of the one, will be found to yield rapidly and 
cicatrize after a single thorough employment of the other. 

SUmulattng lotions.— These have the same influence upon a chancre as 
upon simple Seers, and although they do not effect its specific character, do 
much good by keeping the pus removed as fast as it is secreted, and by coag- 
ulating the virus and hardening the adjacent tissues, prevent the inoculation 
of the surrounding parts and check the growth of the sore. 

Among the many astringent and disinfecting lotions now in vogue, the 
following may be mention^ as some of those most frequently employed, 
viz: — 

B. Zinci chlor. gr. j. aquee ^. m. 
B. Liq. sodse chlorinatie 3j. acju® ^ij. m. 
R. Ac. niirici dil. 3j. acjuae ^yuy m. 
R. Tannin ^ij. linct, opii. gss. aauce Jvuj* ni. 
But the strength of these solutions must be adapted to the sensibility of 
the part, which varies in different cases, they should never be so strong as to 
excite pain or produce irritation, and indeed in many cases, when constant 
attention can be paid to them, the lotion might as well consist entirely of 
water or glycerine. 

The dressings should be kept covered with oiled silk, and renewed, in ordi- 
nary cases, as often as two or three times a day, that the dischargesshould 
not long remain in contact with the sore. 

The black-wash, so much employed all over the world, is composed of two 
scruples of calomel and four ounces of lime water. It is less cleanly and 
desirable than any of the forms above mentioned. 

Acetate of lead is objectionable, on account ot its forming an insoluable 
albumenate of lead on the surface of the sore, which is with difHculty remov- 
ed, and hides its progress. 

Chancres beneath the prepuce, when it can be drawn back and examined, 
are often dressed with drv lint, which soon becomes sufficiently moistened by 
the natural secretion of the part 

Chancres of thcjrctnum, — ^The frsnum is particularly liable to be destroy- 
ed by chancre. When perforation takes place, the bridle should be cut and 
the raw surfaces cauterized. Diday recommends the separation to be made 
with a pair of scissors, which should be dull, these cut and cauterize at the 
sarn^ moment. 

Urtthrcd chancres, — ^The surfaces of urethral chancres, when near the 
meatus, should be kept separate by means of wet lint, which should be pushed 
down upon the sore with a probe, and have a thread attached to it to facili- 
tate its withdrawal. When out of sight, the case must be treated as in gon- 
orrhoea, by first subduing the inflammatory symptoms, by diet, rest, diluents, 
cathartic medicines, &c., and the employment of emollient urethral injections, 
afterwards resorting to those which are more powerful 

Phfmosis, — If the chanceroid be concealed by a tight and inflamed prepuce, 
free use should be made of the sjrringe, with tepid bathing of the part, which 
will not only keep the secretion from collecting, but also contribute materially 
to the reduction of the inflammation. When possible a little dry lint may be 
passed up to the sore and allowed to remain for a few hours before removal. 
When the head of the penis is swollen and painful, it must be kept constantly 
buried in an emollient poultice or be fomented with infusion of poppy heads. 
Iron, inUmally. — When soft chancres are slow in healing, Dr. Thompson 
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remarks, that Qothing appears to hasten cicatrizatioii so much as a mild form 
of iron given internally, and the potassio-tartrate appears to him to be the 
most successful in such cases; he prescibes it in doses of a scruple, in water, 
twice a day. — Canada Lancet. 



Antidotes for Strychnia. — Professor Ranieri Bellini, after conducting a 
long series of experiments on poisoning by 8tr}'chma and its salts, arrives at 
the opinion, that the best antidotes are tannic acid and tannin, chlorine, and 
the tinctures of iodine and bromine. Chlorine, he maintains, attacks the 
strychnia even when it is diffused through the system ; for he found that in 
rabbits poisoned with the sulphate of the alkaloid, on being made to inhale 
chlorine gas in quantity such as was not sufficient in itself to kiil, the convul- 
sions were retarded, and were milder when they occurred ; death also was 
less rapid. The author further observed, that when strychnia was exhibited 
with pyrogallic acid, the convulsion was retarded for the space of half an 
hour, in comparison with other experiments in which the alkaloid was given 
by itself. Professor Bellini believes that this arrest in symptoms is not 
dependent on the acid actine chemically on the strychnia, but only throueh 
the stringent effects produced by the acid on the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, whereby the absorption of the poison is rendered difficult The 
same author, dwelling on the frog-test for strychnia, asserts that this test is 
not to be trusted, inasmuch as other poisons produce the tetanic S3rmptom5, 
although in a lesser degree. He adds, in speaking of the effects of the anti- 
dotes tn which reference has been made, that he trusts his results will have a 
bearing not only on the treatment of strychnine tetanus, but on traumatic 
and idopathic tetanic disease. — Lon. Medical Review. — J?m. Jour, Medical 
Sciences, 

Tapping Joints Distended with Fluid. — Professor Inzani, of Parma, in a 
paper on this subject, in OmodeVs Annali^ begins by asserting the perfect 
harmlessness of puncturing a distended joint, even during the progress of 
acute inflammation. The fear of bad consequences following from the wound 
of the tendinous structures is a mere imagination of the ancients ; nor does 
the air ever appear to make its entrance. The puncture may be made with a 
trocar or a lancet ; the latter is preferable for superficial joints. The author 
has operated very frequently on the knee, several times on the elbow, occa- 
sionally on the carpus and ankle, and once only on the hip ; no bad conse- 
quences ever followed. Pressure by means of a starched bandage should be 
made, and when the synovial sac refills, it should be again punctured before 
the distension has advanced too far. In this way a radical cure may be 
obtained. Examples are given in which large joints, principally the knee, 
were open for effusions of blood, of serum in acute inflammation, and of 
pus, — usually with a successful result. But paracentesis should be avoided 
where the skin is much thinned and ulceration seems impending. In the 
synovial bursse, paraentesis has given equally good results. The examples 
which (are given are those of effusion in the sheaths of tendons after acci- 
dent (as the peronei in sprains of the foot, the extensors of the thumb in falb 
of the hand), in which a puncture will give exit to synovial fluid mixed with 
blood, with much relief to the pain and abbreviation of the course of the dis- 
ease. The author believes that by these punctures chronic synovitis may 
often be arrested in cases which, treated by ordinary methods, would end 
in ** white swelling," and that i i dropsy of the joint the treatment by repeated 
puncture and pressure is as effectual and more safe than by injections. — 
jLondon Med, Review and Dublin Medical Press — •^. Jour. Akd, Sciences, 
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On a Bemarkable Case of Injury of the Head, in which the 
Bight Bestiform Body and the Bight Posterior Col- 
umn of the Spinal Cord were divided transversely; 
with Bemarks. 



BY A. T. H. WATERS, M. D., 
Physician to the Liverpool Northern Hospital. 

The following is a brief abstract of the case : — 

John MTBride, a sailor, aged twenty-three, was admitted into the Liver- 
pool Northern Hospital about noon on the 19th of February, 1863. He had 
received a blow on the side of the face on the previous day from a capstan bar, 
which stunned him for a short time. On presenting himself at the hospital 
he was able to walk with assistBnoe. When seen by the author he was in 
bed. He was quite conscious, understood everything, and spoke rationally 
and distinctly, although articulation was not quite perfect. He complained 
of slight (dizziness of the head, and slight numbness of the right side of the 
face and of the right arm and leg. He was unable to swallow, and had con- 
stant hiccough. The face was dusky ; the breathing quiet ; the pulse 100, 
and regular; the tongue was protruded in a straight line ; the uvula was 
drawn to one side. There was partial loss of power over the right side of 
the face, and right arm and leg ; both these limbs could, however be readily 
raised. He could open and shut both eyes. The pupils were rather dilated; 
the eyeballs constantly rolling about. No affection of vision or of hearing 
was complained of. The right side of the f ace and right arm and leg were 
of higher temperature than the corresponding parts on the opposite side. 
The patient said he could distinctly feel when touched on either side of the 
face, on either foot, leg or arm. Sensation appeared slightly less perfect on 
the right side than on the left, htd on both sides it was good. The patient 
died somewhat suddenly, at five P. H. on the day of admission, after an inef- 
fectual attempt to swallow. He had survived the accident about twenty-four 
hours. 

After death the cranial bones and the vertebree were found unfractured. 
The cerebrum was healthy. There was co nsiderable quantity of slightly 
colored fluid at the base of the skull and in the spinal canal ; the venous sin- 
Hies were very full of blood ; the right hem isphere of the cerebellum was 
slightlv and very su{)erficially lacerated on its under surface, close by the 
side of the right restiform body. The medulla oblongata at its posterior 
aspect and right side was the seat of an extravasation of blood lying beneath 
the pia mater. This extravasation was on the nervous substance, and was 
connected with lacerations of that structure. The part? having been harden- 
ed ID spirit, two transverse lacerations were found connected by a verticle 
one. The first or superior laceration involved the right restiform body about 
its middle ; the laceration extended to within a very short distance of the 
median furrow of the fourth ventricle behind ; to the outer side and in front 
the laceration extended as far as the line of the origin of the eighth pair of 
nerves, filood was effused between the lacerated parts, and separated them 
from each other. The nervous substance in the acyacent part was also infil- 
toated with blood. The median furrow of the fourth ventricle was pushed a 
little towards the left side. As far as it was possible to judge, this laceration 
inTolved the whole of the fibres of the right restiform body, and a portion of 
the grey matter spread out on the floor of the fourth ventricle. None of the 
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roots of the eighth pair of nenres were torn ; but the laceration extended 
close to the superficial origin of the glosso-pharyngeal and par vacnum, and 
no doubt inyohed their deep fibres. The second or lower laceration was sit- 
uated jutit below and to the riffht of the nib of the calamus scriptorious. It 
had divided that part which is known as the posterior pyramid and the tract 
outside of it, which is the continuation of the posterior column of the . / 
cord. The laceration extended about two lines into the nenrous substance ; it 
stopped behind at the median fissure, and externally it did not extend beyond 
the hne of attachment of the posterior roots of the spinal nerves. Blood 
was effused as at the upper laceration. These two lacerations were connect- 
edfby a vertical one, wnich ran down along the inner side of the restiform 
body, and terminated below by joining the inner part of the lower laceration. 
The lungs were loaded with black blcxKl. The heart was healthy. 

The author remarked that the importance of the case was in the fact that 
the parts which were formerly supposed by most physiologists, and still are 
by some, to be the sensitive tracts, were divided on one side without loss 6[ 
sensation ensuing. The case was remarkable as presenting us with a repeti- 
tion in a healthy man of these experiments so often performed on the lower 
animal by the physiologist — namely, division of certain portions of the cord 
or medulla. 

The results of the case tended to confirm the views recently advanced by 
some physiologists, that the posterior columns of the cord of the restiform 
bodies are not the channels by which the posterior roots of the spinal nerves 
communicate with the sensorium ; and to refute the opinion that those struc- 
tures are concerned in that function. 

With regard to the minor symptoms, they for the most part agreed in a 
remarkable manner with the lesion which was found. So severe a laceraUon 
of the restiform body could scarcely happen without involving the deep origin 
of the facial, the glosso-pharyngeaf, and the pneumogastric nerves. Hence 
the s}'mptom8 or paralysis abopt the face, etc., which had been referred to. 
The immediate cause of death appeared to have been a sudden arrest of the 
function of breathing. — Lancet, 



Prolapsus of the Beetum Treated by the Hssmorrhoidal 

Clamp. 

BY MR. HENBY SMITH. 



The following case serves to illustrate in a remarkable manner the value of 
the treatment of haemorrhoids and prolapsus of the rectum adopted by Mr. 
Smith, for the patient was in such a state that it would have been out of the 
question to use the ligature, and yet the man was suffering so much from the 
local complaint that some treatment was called for. 

J. B- , aged forty-nine, had been under the care of Dr. Garod for two 

months with severe pyrosis and diarrbcea, attended with symptoms of great 
debility ; and there was an anxious, sallow look about his face, as though 
some organic disease existed. Under treatment; however, he improved, and 
bufore he was transferred to Mr. Smith the pyrosis and diarrhoea had ceased j 
ease^he remained very feeble, and was much troubled by a large prolapsus 
often had existed for eighteen months. On examination, there was found 
in "whi protrusion of the entire circumference of the rectum, forming three 
puoctunqments which were not returnable. 
jLondon .pril 11th the operation was performed. Each segment of the pro- 
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traded membrane was separately secured by the screw clamp, and the free 
portions were cut away by the scissors. The actual cautery was then applied 
Tery freely to the cui surfaces, as the parts were excessiYely vascular. This 
being done, the clamps were successively removed, and the bleeding was 
found to be airested except at one spot where an artery spouted out ; and 
Mr. Smith, instead of compressing^ it and applying the actual cautery again 
preferred placing a ligature upon it 

This man had not a single bad symptom ; there was no subsequent 
bleeding, and the bowels were opened by injection on the fourth day, without 
bleeding or much pain. The parts, which were a good deal swollen from 
the operation, gradually contracted under the use of alum wash. The 
sloughs separated from the mucous membrane in a week, and a fortnight 
after the operation the man was discharged well. 

In some observations which Mr. Smith made on this case, he stated that 
neither would he nor any other surgeon have dared to operate on this 
patient with the ligature, and nitric acid alone would have been useless in so 
severe a case ,* but he had such confidence in the safety and efficiency of the 
treatment by the clamp that he did not hesitate for a moment to adopt it 
here, although there was ^ood reason to believe the man was labonng under 
some organic disease. The only possible danger a patient could incur was 
from hemorrhage ; but this can be avoided with ordinary care and by the use 
of the screw ciamp, and more especially by the employment of the actual 
cautery, when the parts are so vascular as was the case here. It is true that 
at one point the bleeding was not commande^l after the use of the cautery, 
but if he had chosen he could have arrested it by a further application of a 
differently-shaped cautery ; but as the operation had lasted a long time, the 
man being feeble, and not under the influence of chloroform, he preferred 
placing a ligature around the bleeding point at once. Next to the great 
safety of this plan of treatment, was Uie short time necessary for the cure 
In most oases the patients were up and about in three or four days. — 
London Lancet. 



DiSPLACEBCENT OF THE BLADDER AS A CaUSE OP TeDIOUS LABOR. — Dr. W- 

H. Broadbent, read before the Obstetrical Society of London, March 4, 1863, 
a communication, the purport of which was to show that, besides the mechan- 
ical obstruction which may be presented by the prolapsed and distended, 
bladder to the descent of the head of the child, prolapsus of the bladder 
Complete or partial, frequently renders the first stage of labor long and pain- 
ful The uterine contractions causing pain in the displaced bladder, it was 
said, were replaced by spasmodic contractions of the abdominal muscles, 
which forced down the uterus, but had no effect in dilating its mouth. These 
were attended with much suffering, of a character very different from the 
natural labir pains at this stage, which with tactile examination would lead 
to a recognition of the cause. The measures recommended for the relief of 
the pain and for expediting the progress of the labor were the supine position, 
prevention of accumulation of urine by the use of the catheter, and, in severe 
cases, chloroform. Cases were given in support of these conclusions.— JtfedL 
TKmes and GazetU. 

C 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 



Ohelloplastio Operation* 



BT S. S. TOLAMD, M. D. 



RiOHA&D Dalton, aged 40 jean, and otherwiie apparently in good health, 
had been lufering for more than two years from cancer. When he became 
my patient, the entire lower lip was involTed, as may be seen by referring 
to the plate. 

Finding it impossible to remove the diseased part without exposing the 
front teeth and a portion of the inferior maxillary bone, I determined to try 
the same operation as in the case published in the last number of the Pacific 
Medical akd Sdbgioal Joitbnal, with the exception that the space was 
filled by taking a small flap from each cheek, instead of from one side only. 

After preparing suitable patterns and the administration of chloroform, 
on the 19th of April, a flap about two inches long was dissected tram each 
side of the face. The diseased lip being removed, they were twisted at the 
base, brought into contact in the centre, and secured by the interrupted silver 
suture. They were then attached to the edges of the wound on the chin, 
which, with closing those on the side of the face, completed the operation. 

Lint covered with simple cerate was then applied, and secured gently by 
a suitable bandage. 

Although he was very imprudent, having lived upon the diet usually 
found in hotels, union was complete on the 23d, except in the centre, whidi 
resulted from half an mch of the flap taken from the left side of the face 
having sloughed. A sufficient quantity of healthy material remaining to 
supply the defidency, the diseased portion was removed, and the edges 
approximated as before. 

The day after the operation he disappeared firom his boarding-house, and 
was not seen for ten days, having gone home to visit his friends. When he 
returned, although he lived as usual, the wounds had healed entirely, except 
near the base of the flaps on each side. They were then divided, properly 
adjusted, and in a few days the cure was complete. Now, as^ay be seen 
by referring to the lithograph, but little deformity exists, and in a flew months 
that necessarily resulting from the operation will be greatly diminished. 

On the Ist of August, the disease which rendered the operatiim necessary 
had not returned, aud he enjoyed good health. 
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Oaao of Death from ConTulsionB, with Long Standing 
Caries of the Temporal Bone. 



\ BY J. D. B. 8TILLMAN, M. D. 



Ok the 28th of February laat, I waa called on to giye an opinion in the caae 

of Misa D , Howard street, who was supposed to be laboring under an 

ojganio disease of the heart. Her age was between eighteen and ninete^i 
years, her stature was small, and her general aspect that of a girl of 
d e licate organisation. Her &ce, generally pale, was subject to quick flushes 
on the slightest cause. Her menstruation was irregular and scanty, bowels 
habitually constipated, tongue pale, tonsils enlarged* appetite capricious and 
digestion bad. Disorder of the cerebro-spinal nerves was further shown by oc- 
casional violent palpitations, pain in the top of the head and over the sacrum. 
The lungs and heart afforded no indications of organic disease. Over the 
ri.^ht caroted artery a continuous murmur was audible— the bruU dt Diahle^ 
liut very faintly. Another visit was made on the following day ; the condi- 
tions remained the same, except that there was no palpitation of the heart. 

I saw no more of the patient until the month of June, when she came un- 
der my care. Regarding the case as one of Chlorosis, with irritable uterus, I 
ordered Mist. Ferri Comp., but afterwards substituted the following mixture : 

K Ferri Citratis ^ss 

Syr Zingiber 

Aquee purse aa ^ 

A teaspoonful to be taken three times a day. 

I was called to her next on the 6th of July, on account of a severe head- 
ache, accompanied by vomiting. The tongue was coated along the centre, 
and the edges were slightly indented. I directed an occasional draught, con- 
taining Super. Carb. Soda, and the next day found her relieved. A week 
after, I was recalled to the house, and found her suffering as before. On this 
visit I was told that about twelve years ago she had the measles, which was 
followed by a discharge from the right ear, and that she had been subject to 
occasional fietid and sanguino-purulent discharges from the ear ever since. 
There was deafiiess on that side, and I found the drum perforated. Of course 
this could dot but be considered as a complication that might lead to the 
gravest consequences. Still there were no symptoms present that might 
not be connected with hysteria, which was strongly marked. I prescribed 
Tinct Valerianate Ammonia with Hoffinan's Anodyne. I saw her next on 
the 22d of July. The pain in the head, which was now in the right temporal 
region, was very severe, and the only relief she felt was in having her head 
pressed firmly between the hands. The head was not morbidly warm, nor 
was the tongue coated ; the pulse was quick, but soft. Her mother told me 
that no entire day since my last visit, had she been free from vomiting; now 
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it was Tiolent, at short interralB, and the fluid Yomited was dark green. 
Though but little food could have been retained, she had not lost her embonn 
potntf or her spirits, and she contemplated going that evening to a party, to 
which she was engaged. A clyster containing Tinct. Opii gtt zxx. 
was administered. Before I left the house the patient was seized with an 
epileptic convulsion ; it was of short duration, but it was some twenty minutes 
before she returned to a consciousness of pain. An hour after the first, she 
had a second convulsion, which her mother represented as similar to the first. 
I proposed a consultation, and Dr. Nuttall met me on the evening of the 
same day. After a careful examination, Dr. Nuttall concurred with me in 
the opinion that the greatest source of anxiety we had, was the suspicion that 
the convulsions were attributable to irritation at the base of the brain, caused 
by the proximity of a diseased internal ear, but that he hoped, however, that 
the symptoms present were the result of hysteria ; and advised that anti- 
spasmodics should be persevered in. The following mixture was ordered : 

B Ammon. Carb. 3ij 

AqusB 5vi 

Muc O. Acac 

8yr. Simp aa ^ss 

Fl. Ext Valerian ^ 

To be administered in table spoonful doses. 
As an enema, the following was also directed : 
R Tinct Assaibetidffi ^ss 

OL Ricini ^ 

Muc G. Acac 

Aq. pur® aa p. ce. ad ^viii 

To be followed by large enema of warm water. 

July 24th. Patient passed a restless night, but there were no convuMons 
until this morning, when four occurred within an hour; there was an 
occasional appearance of delirium, but no tendency to coma ; no irregularity 
of the pupils, or other usual manifestation of disease within the cranium. 
The pain seemed to be less violent, and the vomiting, though stiU continued, 
was not so severe as on the preceding day. I saw her last about noon ; she 
was then quiet, and seemed to be asleep. Having been called away that 
afternoon. Dr. Nuttall called fur me about three o'clock, and on going to 
her room with her mother found her dead. 

Sectio Cadaveets. 

Twenty-four hours after death, Dr. Clayboume and myself made an exam- 
ination of the body. On removing the calvarium, the sinues and superficial 
veins beneath the pia mater, were found congested. The ventricles contained 
the usual amount of fluid, and in other respects the brain was free from lesion, 
the dura mater was firm, and firmly adherent to the petrous bone on both 
sides, except that, on the posterior face of the right petrous bone, and over 
the carotid canal, there was a spot, which might have been covered with a 
half dime, where the dura mater was softened so that it yielded to the for- 
ceps; imdemeath it was a lamina of bone exfoliated. The medulla oblongata 
was not examined. The organs within the thorax were all healthy; the 
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heart wa« nonnal in size, the serous surfaces were smooth, the valTes were 
smooth and diaphonous, and in all respects in a perfectly normal state. The 
abdominal viscera were also free from disease as far as examined, the intes- 
tines were empty and distended with gas. 

The passage of a probe into the right external meatus auditorius, revealed 
the destruction of the membranum tympani and the mucus membrane of the 
tympanum. The entire petrous portion of the temporal bone on that side 
was now removed, with the saw, and a minute dissection of it subsequently 
made. The dermoid membrane of the external meatus was sound as far as 
the membranum tympani, all trace of which was destroyed, and the cavity of 
the tympanum was partially filled with pultaceous matter, the mastoid cells 
communicating with it, were entirely so ; the incus and the malleolus were 
gone, and the stirpes fell from its place with a slight touch. The membrane 
of the fenestra ovalis was intact, the fenestra rotunda was destroyed in the 
dissection. There was no trace of pus in the vestibule, cochlea, or semi-cir- 
cular canals, nor was there any caries of the bones which form their walls, 
but the entire surface of the bony walls' of the tympanal canity was denuded 
and eroded by caries, as was that of the mastoid cells. 

Remabks. 

The chief point of interest in this case is to determine what morbid con- 
dition contributed most to the fatal result. Violent and protracted vomiting, 
severe headache and epileptic convulsions are common in Hysteria, but rarely 
if ever lead directly to death ; but it is probable, that that morbid state of 
the spinal nerves predisposed the patient to epileptic seizure, from an ex- 
citing cause, that, in another patient, would not have produced such a result, 
until the caries of the petrous bone had proved fatal by its disorganization of 
the brain and its membranes, which would have been manifested, in addition 
to epilepsy, by coma, irregular contraction of the pupils, and such other 
symptoms as the practitioner is familiar with, as indicating cerebral disease. 

That the local disease of the ear was the principal exciting cause of the 
fatal symptoms, seems to me probable, for the following reasons : 

1st. The pain in the head was confined during the last few days, to the 
side of the head corresponding to the diseased ear. % 

2d. The character of the vomiting. 

Although some of the most obstinate cases of vomiting I ever saw were 
sympathetic with the uterus, or hysterical, and it is not a usual accompani- 
ment of auro-cerebral disease, yet cases do occur where violent vomiting pro- 
ceeds from '* membranouB irrUation with a diseased ear,** and that, where 
there is no lesion sufficient to destroy life. 

Take for example, the following case from " Habershon on Vomiting as 
a Sign of Disease : "• 

"A fortnight before admission, whilst at work at 9 a. m., he experienced 
a sudden pain at the back of the head, as if he had received a blow, at the 
same time he had much pain on trying to turn his head, and he was carried 



* Qny's HoBpital Report, third Series, toI. tu. 
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home. SickneM eame on the same day, the stomadi rejected ereiythiag^ 
and this irritability of the stomach continued till admission. Eight dayk be- 
fore admission he had a disdiarge of blood and {ms from the left ear, whidi 
lasted three or four hours, with constant tinnitus annum ; and he had slight 
pain oter the mastoid process ; the pupils were of natural siss, and skin cux»^ 
There was no eridence of thoracic disease ; the pulse was 48, and laboring. 
He complained of sefere pain in the head over the eye-brow, and at the bask 
of the head i there was ezcessiTe irritability of the stomach, fluids were 
initantly rejected, and the tomited matters contained much green fluid.* 
This pain of the head and vomiting continued after his admis^on to Guy^ 
Hospital on the 23d of May, until the 4th of June, when it suddenly ceased, 
and he was discharged soon after, and he continued well four months, when 
by mtemperance he had a renewal of his old symptoms for two weeks, and 
he was discharged cured. 

3d. It is not possible to determine, a priori, what amount of pain or 
irritation is necessary to induce epilepsy; teething is sufficient often in 
infancy, and worms in tlie intestines, and undigested food in the stomach of 
some adults ; death may ensue, and yet the knife failed to discorer anything 
more than the congestion which the convulsions produced. However, many 
causes mojf produce epileptic couTulsions, the occurrence of them in chronic 
disease of the middle ear, is an event to be looked for. 

Dr. Aberorombie relates the case of a girl who had been liable to attacks 
of suppuration of the ear. " When Dr. Aberorombie saw her he found thsft 
besides the pain in the head, she had vomiting and impatience of light. Two 
days afterwards there was slight and transient delirium, a degree of stupor 
and slight convulsions. She knf unUi hoik her hands fNre$$ed upon her fort- 
headt and moaning from pain, of which there had not been the least allevia- 
tion. On the fifth day she continued sensible and died, suddenly, in the 
afternoon, without either squinting, blindness, or coma, the pulse having 
never been over 90/** 

I will take the liberty of introducing in conclusion some remarks by Jos. 
Tojmbee, published in voL xxxiv of the Trtmsactions of the Royal Medical 
and Chxntrgical ^iociety, **Glironic catarrhal inflammation of the mucus mem- 
brane of the tympanum, one of the affections which has been comprised raider 
the term otorrhea, most frequently originates at the period of childhood, and 
an attack of cold, scarlet fover, measles, or low fever, is generally the exciting 
cause. The predisposing cause may almost always be traced to a tendency 
to glandular enlargement; and although this afiection of the mucus membrane 
of the tympanum occurs sometimes when the tendency above alluded to doss 
not exist, still I think it will be found that in these cases it does not remain 
longer than a few weeks, and that it never terminates in disease of the bone.' 
''Chronic catarrhal inflammation of the mucus membrane of the tympanmn may 
continue during many years without the occurrence of any ulcerative prooeat, 
but its presence is very commonly the cause of disease in the petrous bone 

t Bonohut on Children. Translated by Bird, page 289. 
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and in the cerebrum. In some cases the uritation of the mucus membrane 
of the tympanum appears to be sufficient to originate disease in the cerebrum> 
and an abscess is deieloped in its substance, without the occurrence of any 
morbid condition in the bone or dura mater.'' 

''The preceding obsenrations, together with the report of cases as detailed 
in the Tables, appear to show that chronic catarrhal inflammation affecting 
dermoid layer of the membranum tympani, the dermoid meatus, or the mi 
membrane lining the cavity of the tympanum, if allowed to proceed unch( 
ed or uninfluenced by the aid of remedial measures, is liable to produce result 
&tal to life. These fatal results may occur within the first few months of the 
existence of the disease, or they may be deferred so long as ten, twenty, or 
eren fifty years ; in some cases patients die at an advanced period of life from 
disease quite independent of that in the ear. The result of my investigations 
nevertheless tends to show, that the affections above named cannot exist 
during many years, without causing a greater or less amount of disease in the 
bone, dura mater, or brain ; and it is evident from the inspection of cases, in 
which some disease irrespective of the ear has caused death, that a very tri- 
fling exciting cause would have been sufficient to give origin to fatal disease 
in the brain. It is important therefore, to bear in mind that the bone, dura 
mater and substance of the brain may be slowly undergoing disorganization, 
without the presence of any other symptom calculated to reveal to the medi- 
cal man the existence of formidable disease, than the presence of a discharge 
from the external auditory meatus. 

I think it may be laid down as a rule that no person suffering from catar- 
rhal it^ammaHon of thedermoid kyer of the meaiuSt the membranum tympani 
or the muctis membrane of the tympanum can be assured that disease is not 
being prolonged to the temporal bone, the braint and its membranes: and that 
any ordinary exciting cause, cu an attack qf fever or ir^uenza, a blow on 
the head, etc, may not induu the appearance of acute symptoms, which, as a 
general rule, are speedily fatal." 



San Frandsco, August 18th, 1868. 



Htdrofhobia. — During a series of experiments made by Professor Renault 
and communicated to Uie Academy of Sciences, respecting the period required 
for the development of symptons of hydrpohobia, he caused 131 dogs to be 
either bitten by mad dogs, or moculated with their saliva. Of this 63 showed 
no symptoms during a period of four months, and was therefore considered 
free. Of the remaining 68, 31 became mad and after the 40th day, 23 after 
the 46th, 36 after the 60th, 14 after the 55th, 12 after the 60th, 8 after the 
66th, 7 after the 70th, 3 after the 80th, and 1 upon the 118th.— I^m^ibn 
Lancet, 
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BT v. J. FOUBOEAUDi M. D. 
yn. THE METHODIC SCHOOL. 

The stubborn prejudices of the Romans against Hellenic arts and sciences 
were gradually oTercome by the progress of dvilization. A knowledge of 
the Greek language had become a necessary accomplishment, and the Roman 
student, no longer satisfied with the poTerty and rudeness of his own litent- 
ture, not unfrequently resorted to the Tast stores of learning thrown open by 
the Tictories of Lucullus and Pompey in Greece and Asia Minor. The poeta, 
rhetoricians and philosophers of Athens became his chosen models ; and, 
when Cicero flourished, the gates of Rome were no longer closed against 
learned foreigners. 

Prominent among those attracted to Rome 'by these auspicious drcum- 
stances, was Asclepiades of Bithynia. The accomplished professor of 6ette»- 
UUres was not slow in perceiying the extraordinary opportimity which was 
offered to acquire fame and riches by the introduction and practice of a more 
rational system of medicine than the one which had until then been in 
Togue. 

The Romans were, at that period, too highly enlightened not to understand 
the real character of their domestic medicine ; and a system, howsoerer de- 
fective, but based on rational principles and which discarded magical art, 
superstitious practices and absurd and disgusting formulas, could not fail to 
be receired with favor. 

Abandoning his former occupation and changing his literary pursuits fofr 
the study of medicine, to which he diligently applied himself, Asclepiades soon 
became not only a renowned practitioner, but the founder of a new medical 
system. Wisely avoiding the blunders which had caused the failure of Archa- 
chagathus, he restricted himself almost entirely to medical practice. He 
thus secured the good will of the people generally, while, by the charms of 
his superior intellect and the refinement of his manners, he gained the friend- 
ship and protection of the rich and powerful. He was the physician and 
friend of Cicero and other eminent men of the Republic, and his position in 
Rome was such, that he could not be induced to leave it by the flattering 
oflers made him by Mithridates, king of Pontus, who wished to secure hit 
services at his court. 

The Epicurean philosophy, which, like that of Democritus, was based on 
the theory of atoms, was, at that epoch, in high favor among the elite of 
Roman society. Originally, while it proposed no other object to man than 
happiness and pleasure, it made these consist in the culture of the mind and 
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in the practice of ylrtue*, but its sectators soon corrupted its doctrines, sub- 
stituting sensual voluptuousness for pure and intellectual pursuits. There- 
fore was it that this philosophy, according to the manner in which it waA 
interpreted, suited either a Cicero or a Cataline. 

Asclepiades had not studied the Roman character without perceiTing thatf 
in the absence of all medical systems, one based on these popular dogmas 
would possess the great advantage of being readily understood, and also, of 
suiting the prevailing opinions and tastes. He, therefore, maintained that 
the human body resulted from the union of molectdes or atoms, which, from 
the different shapes they assumed, left between them innumerable interstices, 
which he termed pores, through which moved other atoms, destined to re- 
pair the systemic waste. The most delicate molocules of this atomic move- 
ment furnished the principles of animal heat and of the pneuma, while the 
material for the blood and humors was derived from the less subtile particles. 
The regular or irregular movements of these atoms, the proportion or dis- 
proportion between them, and the constriction and relaxation of the pores 
constituted the condition of health or that of disease. 

Rejecting the teleological tenets of the Dogmatists, he professed to 
believe only in the existence of matter in activity. His doctrine was, that all 
the phenomena that bodies presented, depended on the diversity of the el- 
ements which composed them and on the movements with which they were 
endowed. He placed the seat of all maladies in the solids, the humors con- 
stituting only occasional causes. He denied all sympathy between the 
different parts of the body — sustained that accident alone taught us the use 
of our organs ; and, disputing that the efforts of nature tended to promote 
health, he ridiculed the theory of coction, crisis and critical days, and sarcasti- 
cally styled the circumspect method of Hippocrates "a meditcUion on death/' 
He did not admit the existence of the soul as a principle aui generis, but 
declared that it resulted from the pneuma. 

Asclepiades divided diseases into two great classes — acute and chronic ;~- 
(a distinction which, until then, had not been made) — the acute being supposed 
to depend essentially upon a constriction of the pores, or an obstruction of 
them, caused by a superfluity of atoms — the chronic, upon a relaxation of the 
pores, or a deficiency of atoms. 

For the treatment of maladies, Asclepiades gave the following precept : — 
'The best method for curing is the surest, the quickest and the most agreea- 
ble." t In his practice, which was chiefly hygienic, he resorted principally 
to diet, regimen, frictions, gymnastic exercise, and banished all violent reme- 
dies. He introduced the use of cold water internally, as well as externally, 
in a variety of diseases, and extended his popularity by the frequent allow- 
ance of wine. 

" His theory,*^ says Pliny, " was that there are five great principles of treat- 

* See Diogenes Laertius. Lives of Philosophers, Lib. x. Epicunu. 
t " Asclepiades officium medioi esse dicet, at tato, at celeriter, at jueande caret." 
Ceisas. lib. iii. c. 3. p. 93. 
J Op. oit. lib. xxri, o. 7 — 8. 

D 
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ment for all diseases ; diet, use or non-use of wine, frictions, exercise on foot* 
and exercise in a carriage or on horseback. As erery one perceived that each 
of these methods of treatment lay quite within his own reach, all, of course, 
with the greatest readiness gaye their assent; willing as they were to belieTe 
that to be true which was so easy of acquisition ; and hence it was that he 
attracted nearly all the world about him, as though he had been sent among 
mankind on a special mission from heaven." 

" In addition to this, he had a wonderful tact in gaining the full confi- 
dence of his patients ; sometimes he would make them a promise of wine, and 
then seize the opportune moment for administering it, while on other occauons 
again, he would prescribe cold water : indeed, as Herophilus, among the 
ancients, had been the first to inquire into the primary causes of disease, and 
Cleophantus had brought into notice the treatment of diseases by wine, so 
did Asclepiades, as we learn from M. Varro, prefer to bei^debted for his sur^ 
name and repute to the extensive use made by him of cold water as a remedy* 
He employed also various other soothing remedies for his patients ; thus far 
Instance, it was hQ that introduced swinging beds, the motion of which might 
either lull the malady or induce sleep, as deemed desirable. It was he, too, 
that brought baths into such general use,-— a method of treatment that was 
adopted with the greatest avidity — ^in addition to numerous other modes of 
treatment of a pleasant and soothing nature." 

Pliny adds that Asclepiades rejected the practice, which was common at 
that time, of covering patients with a vast number of clothes to promote per- 
spiration. He introduced the contrivance known as the shower bath (Balnea 
pensilis), condemned ihe indiscriminate use of emetics and other active inter- 
nal remedies, and discarded magical art and superstitious practices. 

Notwithstanding his aversion to surgery, he was, according to Galen, the 
first who advocated tracheotomy in threatened suffocation. 

The anatomical knowledge of Asclepiades was exceedingly limited. Ac- 
cording to Galen, he believed that the urine contained in the bladder was 
derived from vapor passing therein through pores from the stomach ; and that 
food, without undergoing any change by remaining in the stomach a few 
hours, was immediately distributed to all parts of the body. He is also 
blamed for having rejected drugs generally, and for having paid little or no 
attention to materia medica. However, notwithstanding his h}^othetical 
theories and his errors, Asclepiades, by sapping the foundations of the gross 
Eropuricism which, until then, had had full sway in Home, and by substitut- 
ing rational dogmas for superstitious practices, exercised a most beneficial 
influence on medicine — an influence which, however, has not always been 
properly appreciated by medical historians. • 

The system, of Asclepiades was not destined to have a long duration, with- 
out undergoing important modifications. Subjected to the criticism of phy- 

* The works of Asclepiades have long since been lost, bat namerous quotstlo&s 
from them have been transmitted to us through Gelsus, CsBlias Aurelianus, Aetiof 
and Galen. We have besides particular notices of him by PUnj, Cioero, etc. 
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sicians educated in other schools, his atomic doctrines, being destitute of proof, 
ooald not be effectually sustained. 

A disciple of his — Themison of Laodicea, undertook to preserve the main 
theory of his master concerning the constriction and relaxation of the tissues 
by adopting a method which set aside, as unnecessary, all inquiries into the 
occult causes of physiological as well as of pathological phenomena. 
This received the name of "Methodic system". After having thus 
rejected the atomic hypothesis of Asclepiades, Themison simplified the 
•donee by reducing it to a few general laws which he deemed evident. He 
classified all diseases under three heads: — strictum, laxvm, mixturn; — 
the first class originating in constriction ; the second, in relaxation of the 
fibres, the third was merely a mixture of these two states. This division was 
based on the opinion that all organic tissues were furnished with innumerable 
pores. If it wasiibjected that this, like the atomic theory, was a mere 
hypothesis, he endeavored to demonstrate the contrary by an inductive meth- 
od of reasoning. No one, he said, denied that the skin was supplied with 
pores ; although these were not discemable, their presence was made evident 
by the outward passage of perspiration. He added, as a consequence of this, 
that all the organic tissues were similarly furnished with pores, containing 
more or less matter, according to their contracted or relaxed state. 

Disease was the result of excessive contraction or relaxation. Swelling, 
tension and hardening of structures, suppression of natural evacuations, etc., 
came under the common desighation of constrictive species, stridum. Dimi- 
nution of structures, softening of tissues, the increase of ordinary evacuations, 
or the appearance of some abnormal evacuation, were referred to th^common 
term of relaxed species, laxum. Diseases which presented a coincidence of 
signs indicating both constriction and relaxation, constituted the mixed 

species, mixium. 

The following will give an idea of the classification of particular diseases, 

under this system : — 

1st. Strictum — -^cute diseases: Lethargy, catalepsy, apoplexy, phreni- 

ds, angina, convulsions, ileus, etc Chronic : Cephalalgia, vertigo, epilepsy, 

mania, jaundice, amenorrhoea, obesity, etc. 

2d. Laxum — *^cute diseases: Cardialgia, cholera,* etc. Chronic^— 

Diarrhoea, emaciation, hemorrhoidal flux, menorrhagia, haemoptysis, etc. 
3d. MiXTUM — ^Pleurisy, peripneumonia, bronchitis, colic, dysentery , 

dropsy, etc. 

Themison consequently recognized only two sorts of remedies — those 

which constricted and those which relaxed — using both, or one after the other, 

in diseases of the third or mixed class. It is difficult to understand the 

nature of this third class ; in fact it appears to have been a refuge for all 

varieties of morbidity that could not conveniently be ranged under either of 

the two other divisions. 



* 0. AnrelianiiP defined Oholen: ^Solntlo stdmAchJ, TentrlB et Intettinomm com 
celerlasimo perioolo.** 
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The great olject of Themison seems to ha^e been to simplify 
medicine as much as possible. In so doing he endeavored to condliate 
all parties and avoid objections by adoptmg a middle course between 
the Dogmatists and the Empirics. While he differed from the first in 
rejecting occult qualities as a basis for his theory, he did not, like the latter 
exclude rationalism, but he deemed it necessary to confine it to eiideaces 
furnished by organic action. In carrying out these principles, like Asde- 
piadet, he divided diseases into two great classes of acute aud chronic, but 
neglected or ignored the facts and considerations which did not apply to the 
two elementary pathological conditions of ttridum and laxum, 

Themison is said to have been successful in his practice. There is, how- 
ever, a line in Juvenal, which would insinuate the contrary : ' 
« Qnot Themison oegros antamno Occident uno." 

Gertamly what Cslius AureHanus says of it seems to justify the severity 
of the satirist : for in pneumonia, even oi the most violent character, he 
regarded oil and baths as in&llible remedies; his favorite prescription in 
pleurisy was wine mixed with salt water, and he recommended trepanning 
in apoplexy. The first mention of the application of leeches is attributable 
to him. 

Numerous followers were attracted by the simplicity and apparently sbiet 
logic of Themison's system, and for three or four centuries it predominated 
over all others. Among the most remarkable Methodics, were Thessalua, 
Soranus, and Cslius Aurelianus. 

Thessalus of Tralles, appeared in Rome, about half a century after Them- 
ison. It is said in his favor that he included in his system the practice of 
surgery, which had been excluded by his predecessors of the same school, 
and that he extended the field of therapeutics, by modifying Themison's 
pathological views, so as to consider the seat and periods of diseases. 

Uniting the speculations of Asclepiades with those of Themisoto, he framed 
a system from both, with the addition only of what he termed metcuyncruiM. 
We have seen that, according to the first Methodics, all bodies were formed 
of atoms. Life was the result of their union— death, that of their extreme 
disunion. The term metasyiicrisis signified the rtcomposiUan of atoms in 
parts of the body where they were undergoing dissolution. But although 
Thessalus claimed for himself the honor of having formed a new theory in 
medicine, he is rated as an ignorant pretender, by both Pliny and Galen. 

Here is what Pliny says of him : " It was during the^eign of the Em- 
peror Nero, that the destinies of the medical art passed into the hands of 
Thessalus, a man who swept away all the precepts of his predecessors, and 
declaimed with a sort of frenzy against the physicians of every age ; but with 
what discretion and in what spirit, we may abundantly conclude from a 
single trait presented by his character — upon his tomb, which is still to be 
seen on the Appian Way, he had his name inscribed as the • Iatbonices,' 
the * Conqueror of the Physicians.' No stage-player, no driver of a three- 
horse chariot, had a greater throng attending him."* • 



* Lib. xxix, c. 6. 
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Qalen is still more severe, and mentions Thessalus only in terms of con- 
tempt and ridicule. He accuses him of not having had the least idea of th^ 
action of medicaments. He says, also, that the ignorance of this man, who 
charged Hippocrates with havmg kiUed his patients by overpowering their 
stomachs with food, was equaled only by his baseness ; that he was followed 
to the bed-side of his patients by a multitude of pupils from the lowest 
classes of society, boasting that it took him only six months to make excel- 
lent physicians of them. Oalen expresses his opinion on the qualifications 
of these neophytes, by styling them " the asses of Thessalus.'' 

Soranus, a native of Ephesus, came from Alexandria to Rome, and lived 
there under the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian. Having adopted the favorite 
system of the day, he taught and practiced medicine with great success. 
Though he followed the dogmas and advanced the cause of the Methodics, 
he did not, like others of tiiat sect, calumniate the andent writers, but en- 
deavored to refute their opinions by plausible arguments. He is said to . 
have been highly respected for his character and talents. His original 
writings have perished ; but the work of Cselius Aurelianus, if not a literal 
translation frt>m them,* is, as acknowledged by Cslius himself, a reproduc- 
tion of the views and precepts taken from Soranus, who is honored by him 
with the title of ** Prince of Physidans." This treatise (De morbis acutis et 
ohronici), is considered one of the most important of antiquity. To it, prin- 
dpally, is due the knowledge we have of the Methodic sect, and much ii^or- 
mation concerning Diodes, Praxagoras, Heraclides of Tarentum, Erasistratus, 
Herophilus, Serapion, Asclepiades, Thessalus and Themison, has been pre- 
served and transmitted to posterity through its pages. 

The age and country of Cslius Aurelianus have never been positively 
ascertained. It is believed, however, that he was born in Sicca, a town in 
Numidia. He is not cited by Galen, nor is Galen mentioned by him ; and 
this omission on both sides, has led to the supposition that they must have 
been cotemporaries, and through motives, either of jealousy or dislike, they 
avoided noticing each other. 

The style of Cselius Aurelianus lacks ease and elegance, and his expres- 
sions not unfrequently betray a want of etymological knowledge. The 
Methodics avoided definitions, from the fear of breaking a fundamental rule 
of their system by thus being led into occult explanations. But while Caelius 
Aurelianus observed this rule, he excelled in the description of the signs of 
diseases. This eminent quality of his writings is so remarkable that Baglivi 
places them, in this respect, on a par with those of Hippocrates and Syden- 
ham ;t and Sprengel asserts that Grainger is not far from right in the pref- 
erence he gives them over those of Galen and Aretsus.:t 

Several maladies are recorded in the work of C^lius Aurelianus, which are 



* The works of Soranus were written in Greek, and those of Cieliiu Aurcli- 
anas in Latin. 

t See Baglivi, de praxi medioa, lib. n. C. viii. 
X Hiflt. de la M^d., voL 2, p. 37. 
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not mentioned by any of his predeceMors, and his descriptions of them, and 
of hydrophobia in particular, are fall and interesting. He remarks that gout 
is more common among men than women, attacks the adult, is hereditary, 
and affects principally the inebriate and indolent He delineates also with 
considerable accuracy the symptoms of apoplexy, catalepsy, cynanche, and 
many other affections. 

like Asclepiades, Cslius Aurelianus divided diseases into the two great 
classes of acute and chronic, without paymg any attention to the minut« 
shades by which they generally run into each other. With others of his sect 
he rejected the theory of the four humors, and sustained that, eren if it could 
be proTed that tiiey were really the causes of disease, they had not in their pos- 
session the means for acting upon them separately and specifically. He 
avoided the multiplicity of remedies, and generally selected the most simple* 
giving the preference to those which had a general action on the whole 
system. This was in strict accordance with the Methodic theory, which, 
reducing the science of medicine co a knowledge of what diseases hare in 
common with each other, attached little importance to their different seatSy 
and advocated the same general treatment, with but little modification, for 
the various affections comprised under the same head. Thtis the Methodice 
treated by the same means mania, amenorrhea, jaundice, etc., which they 
considered chronic affections of the constrictive class ; and on the other hand, 
peripneumonia, colic, dysentery, etc., which were classified among the acute 
affections of the mixed order, were also treated alike. "Among the general 
remedies for resolving constriction, were warm and sunny air, a soft coucht 
gargarisms of tepid water or of fresh and fragrant oil, fasting, watching, 
inunction, emollient cataplasms, fomentations and baths, humid cupping, 
venesection, gestation and passive motion generally, emollient clysters and 
emetics. For astringing the body, already too much relaxed, they employed 
cold air, a shaded position, a hard couch, gargarism of vinegar and water, or 
vinegar and posca (dilute aromatic wine) applied with a sponge, cold lotions 
containmg the juice of plantain, of portulaca, or sempervirens ; a diet of barley 
meal, of lentils or of quinces, or toasted bread moistened with vinegar, sound 
sleep, repose, dry cupping. 

For checking profuse sweating, they sprinkled the surface of the body with 
powdered chalk or alum and with various other astringents.'' * 

CSeelius Aurelianus discarded specifics, because their administration was 
deemed inconsistent with the doctrine of constriction and relaxation. For 
the same reason he condemned narcotics, rejected caustics, and seldom em- 
ployed purgatives and diuretics, except in dropsy. In this disease he pre- 
scribed euphorbia, wine of squills, warm aromatics, and supported the abdom- 
inal parieties with a bandage during the operation of paracentesis. 

He paid the utmost attention to hygienic measures. The size, exposure, 
temperature, ventilation of the sick-room, and even the arrangement of tlie 
bedding, were objects of his minute and particular care. 

* John Wfttson M. D. " The medical profession in ancient times." p. 138. 
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2He distingiiished two kinds of nourishments — one which relaxed and one 
which constricted. He generally prescribed total abstinence during the three 
first days of all diseases, and though he did not admit that the efforts o^ 
nature tended to the re-estabUshment of health, his practice was nevertheless 
distinguished for its simplicity, and was certainly in many respects much supe- 
rior to that of the other systematists of antiquity. 

Chronic affections were generally treated by Cslius Aurelianus according 
to a method called "ctcle", which consisted in a certain course of medication 
and in the observance of precepts for abstinence, diet, etc., during a certain 
number of days. Nine was the usual number. Cselius Aurelianus admitted 
three kinds of ** cycles,** — 1st. — ^To restore patients who were prostrated by 
the imprudent use of medicaments. It consisted principally in a regimen in 
which food and exercise, at first prohibited, were afterwards allowed and 
gradually increased, during the lapse of nine days. 2d. The '^metasyncritic 
cyde f it was especially resorted to in very obstinate affections, after having 
exhausted other ordinary means. It differed from the first, inasmuch as the 
aliments which were allowed, were not so easily digested — salt and and high- 
ly seasoned food being given. Vomits, fomentations, frictions, baths, etc, 
were prescribed at regular intervals. 3rd. The third cycle continued, also, 
about nine days, and consisted in the tedious repetition of the means employed 
in the metasyncritio cycle, with the exception of some slight modifications in 
the diet and general medication. If one cycle did not operate a cure another 
was tried. Mahon quaintly observes, that it must have required the patience 
of a Job and the constitution of a Hercules to have Uved through these 
courses. * 

To this brief ^etch of the principal leaders of the Methodic school, we wiU 
add only a few words as a resume. The Methodics advanced the cause of 
our science, in giving the first example of nosological classification. But in 
furnishing these first general notions in the co- ordination of diseases, they 
mistook the true use of the generalities they had established, and believed 
*^that the knowledge of the genus dispensed with thai of the distinction 
of the spedes.** 

The Methodics differed firom the Dogmatists in rejecting occult causes as a 
basis for the explanation of pathological conditions, — and from the Empirics, 
** in holding personal experience to be but a small part of the art.** The 
superiority of their system over those of their predecessors consisted mainly 
in setting aside all principles of action, which were not taken from the organ- 
iam. While tl\ey thus simplified the theory of disease, they unfortunately 
confined it to too narrow limits, by restricting all morbid phenomena to two 
conditions, viz : constriction and relaxation. They did not realize that these 
very conditions were often not less obscure than the occult causes of the 
Dogmatists. They also failed to interpret the true character of the lesions on 

* Oar limits compel as to i^fer the reader to the original, to Daniel Le Clerc's 
Histoire do la M6decine or the Dictionaire des Sciences m6dioale8, article cydiqu*, 
for fall and satisfactory desoriptions of the 'cycles.' 
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which theae conditiooi depended. Primary causes, ^ital properties, alteratkms 
of humors, distioction of the parts affected, as well as idiosyncrasy, age, sex, 
clunate, etc., did not arrest ^eir attention. This knowledge, they asserted, 
oould haye no important bearing on the treatment. It was enough to know 
to which of the classes — strictum, lasum, or mixtum, — a disease belonged, as 
all therapeutical indications were confined to these states. 

In conclusion, the system of the Methodics, though in some respects an 
improvement on those of their predecessors, was also erroneous from the 
same cause which had led estray the Dogmatists ; for it was founded on an 
assumed knowledge of the primary causes of health and disease, and on a 
supposed physical condition of the body, at least in the great majority of 
canes. However, proper allowance should be made for these errors, remem- 
bering the remote period in which the Methodies flourished, and, also, that they 
have not been without imitators among systematists, even up to our day. 
The feebleness of human understanding is no-where better* demonstrated 
than in the records of its struggles to arrive at perfectness and truth respect- 
ing our infirmities — and evidences of it will continue to be furnished fox the 
pages of our history until the last sigh of the last man shall have proclaimed 
the end of human suffering. 



List op thi principix authors oomsultbd pob this (vti) chapthb . — Cselios 
Anrelianus, de morbia acutis otchronicis. Celsus, de arte medic»> inpnef., et alibL 
Pliniufl, lib. xxix, c. 5. etc. Galen, de sectis. Introductio vol med. etc. Gamp* 
ert, Asolepiftdis Bitbynifragmenta. Lo Clerc, Hist, de la M6d. p. 437 — 500. Spren- 
gel, op. cit., Tol. ii, p. i — 15. Tourtello, Histoire philosophique de la medicine. 
(Paris 1804). Vol I. p. 398-418. Vol. II, p. 52—79. Mahon, ffistoii* de Ja 
mfidecino oliniqae, (Paris 1804); p. 93 — 124. Baglivi, Pract. med. chap. viii. 
Dezeimeris, in loco. Renonard, History of medicine, original and translatioD of 
Gomegys, p. 224 — 233. Dictionaire des sciences m^dicales. vol. 33, p. 221— 223. 
Diet, en 30, vol. 19. p. 255 — 262. Broussais. Examen des doctrines m^dieales. 
vol. I, p. 97 — 135. Auber, Trait^S de la science m^d. p. 143 — 147. John Watson, 
medical profession in ancient times, p. 96 — 137. Guizot, Cours d'Histoire. Gib- 
bon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, etc. 



Hf.at.th of San Francisco. — ^The total number of deaths f«r the month 
of July was 180, bein^ five more than for the month of June ; 97 were 
recorded in the Lone Mountain Cemetery, of which 25 were under three 
years ; 82 in the Roman Catholic burying ground, of which 27 were under 
three years ; and 1 in the Jewish Cemetery. The principal causes of death 
are recorded as follows : Consumption, 22 ; lung diseases, 5 ; brain diseases, 
7 ; heart diseases, 2 ; fever, 5 ; typh fevers, 5 ; dropsy, 2 ; diarrhoea, 2 ; 
cholera infantum, 3 *, dentition, 8 ; dysentery ; 1 ; diphtheria, 2 ; erysipelas, 
1 ; scarlatina, 1 ; whooping cough, 3 ; still-born, 10. 
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SELECTIONS 



Selections from Braithwaite. 



Gout. — Some cases of gout arise from a rapid accumulation of lithic acid ld 
the blood ; the general health is good, the paiient florid, and there are symp- 
toms of high fever, and acute local inflammations. The second class of 
cases (atonic or chronic gout) are slow in their origin and progress ; the 
general health is indiflcrent, the patients are of pallid complexion and lax 
fibre, there is an absence of severe febrile disturbance, and tne local inflam- 
matory action is less acute. The first or acute may be called gout arising 
from excessive formation of uric acid, and the second or chronic case gout 
from defective secretion of uric acid. In the cases of acute ^out in otherwise 
healthy persons— cases engendered by the excessive formation of uric acid in 
the system, as a consequence of an over-abundant and over stimulating diet, 
deficient exercise, and an undue amount of sleep — little more is needed than 
to alter the habits of life, and to administer such medicines as may be requi- 
site to induce a full action of the excretory organs. The cause bf the accu- 
mulation of uric acid is thus arrested. In a remedial point of view, the most 
important thing is to produce full action of the excretory organs ; for this 
purpose a hot air bath and such a pill as the following may be given every 
night ; two grains of the acetic extract of colchicum, three grains of calomel, 
and one grain of the watery extract of aloes. In the case of chronic gout, 
the whole history points to defective excretion. There is no history of over- 
loading the system, and no evidence of an excessively rapid formation of 
lithic acid in the blood. From the state of constitution in these cases large 
quantities of colchicum and alkalies are inadmissible and hot air baths would 
produce exhaustion. Warm baths containing soda are, however, usefiiL 
Alkalies may be given in small quantities. The diet should be fish and 
beef-tea, if there are many sub-acute gouty symptoms present. The following 
it t good prescription : Carbonate of magnesia and sulphate of magnesia, 
of each one scruple ; lolution of taraxacum, one drachm ; colchicum-wine, 
twelve minims ; compound infusion of gentian, ten drachms : to be taken ev- 
ery six hours. A gouty man needs all the nervous power he can command, 
to enable his Tarious organs to do their work efficiently ; and if he sits down 
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to dinner in a state of exhaustion, his functions cannot but be imperfectly pei^ 
formed. A weakly man cannot ho too cautious not to over-tax his strength, 
and so to impair his power of difijeslion. If, by force of circumstances, he^ is 
compelled to sit down to dinner, unduly exhausted, he should commence with 
a glass of sherrj' or some slight stimulant, and should be more than ordinar- 
ily abstemious. If the patient habitually passes his time in impure town-air. 
as is generally the case, and takes deficient exercise, a change of habit in these 
particulars must be imperatively insisted on. (Dr. Fuller, Lancet, December 
13, 1863, page 641.) 

Hydkoi'UdBIa. — Electricity — A patient suffering from hydrophobia, and io 
far advanced in the disease as to have become entirely unmanageable, was se- 
cired and bound to a mai tress, and a copper-wire being wound around both 
feet, the conductor of the negative pole was attached to this wire ; and the 
conductor of the positive pole, through a sponge saturated with vinegar and 
suit, was applied to the throat and over the spine and body generally, with the 
lull j)()wer ot the battery. This caused instantaneous cessation of the spasms 
and while under the inHuence of electricity the patient willingly drank hquidn, 
and was free from the usual horror of them. The current was continued for 
some hours, with intervals of omission ; the patient began to collapse, then 
vomiting and purging freely followed, and finally he fell asleep, and recovery 
ensued. This ease, which occurred in New York, under the care of Dr. Las- 
smg, seems extraordinary, and we should be glad to hear of a repetition of 
the experiment in England. (Dr. H. Lassing, page 50.) 

Scarlet Fever. — Chlorine Mixture — The following formula for the chlorine 
mixture, so useful in scarlet fever cases, is worth noting:- R. Potassce chlo- 
ratis ,^ ij ; acidi hydrochlorici ^ ij ; aqua) disiillatip 5 vj. Ut fiant J ^IJ* 
misce et solve. Dose, for an adult, tlPxv. The extempore prescription for 
the mixture would then be : — R. Liquor ehlorinii ^ ij ; aquap ad J^ viij. 
. lisce. Dose, for an adult, 5 j every three hours ; for children, from .^ j to 
g 88. (Mr. W. W. U0TT18, British Medical Journal, Dec 6, 1862, p. 600.) 

N-EYUS. — Tartar Emetic — Make a plaster of from sixteen to eighteen grains 
of tartar emetic, and one drachm of diachylon, and spread a considerable 
portion of this all over, and somewhat beyond the ncevus, by means of the 
back of a strong knife, and keep it in situ by means of gummed paper. On 
the fifth or sixth daj', the entire surface of the nsBvus begins to suppurate, a 
crust gradually forming, which passes off in about fifteen days, lea\ing a small 
cicatrix. (Dr. Zeissl, page 132.) 

JStavus of the Eyelid. — ^The following is an excellent plan of treating this af- 
fection. Having put the child well under the influence of chloroform, heat a 
needle to dull redness in the flame of a spirit-lamp, and puncture through and 
through the entire substance of the lid a considerable number of times, the, 
needle being heated as often as necessary during the operation. The needle 
should be set in a handle, and should have a bulb about one-third of an inch 
from its point to serve as a reservoir for heat. Moreover, the eyelid should 
be raised from the globe by means of an ivory spoon, both to protect the eye 
and to form a firm basis for the hd. (Mr. J. C. Wordsworth, p. 132.) 

Rheumatic Pericarditis.— Ordinarily, when under appropriate treatmeDtt 
friction-sounds do not cease, owing to the unorganized state of the eflfused 
lymph, the cause is the feeble condition of the patient ; and this state of ex- 
haustion of the system is usually the origin of the untoward symptoms by 
which death in pericarditis is preceded. Hence the necessity of supporting 
treatment in all cases in which there is feebleness of system. Beef tea and 
cinchona seem strange remedies for a case of acute local inflammation, but 
they are sometimes necessary. ** None of the functions of the body, and none 
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of the actions which are necessary to the reparation of the tissues, can go on 
properly in a person enfeehled beyond a certain point.*' (Dr. Fuller, p. 73.) 

Severe Epistaxis. — Plvgging the Ab»c— Pass a piece of dry and com- 
pre' sed sponge, about two inches long, and of sufficient size to pass easily 
along the floor of the nares. Secure this in the middle bv a piece of tape or 
twine doubled, when the sponge is fairly pushed by a probe or female cathe- 
ter through the posterior nares, draw upon the tape, the sponge then takes 
a direction transverse to the nasal cavity, doubling upon itself, and so block- 
ing up, when swelled by the absorption of blood, the posterior nares. The 
two ends of rhe tape now passing out of the nostril should be separated, the 
anterior cavify filled with co'ton wool, and the tape then tied across the whole 
in front of the nose. To remove it, push the sponge into the pharynx, and 
bring it out through the mouth. This plan is only necessary in very severe 
cases of epistaxis, and is attended with less distress to the patient and incon- 
venience to the operator, than the usual plan. (Dr. Cuhill, p. 134.) 

Cholera. — StibciUaneous Injection of Morphia — Opium seems of undoubted 
benefit in cholera, but is so generally rejected immediately from either the 
stomach or rectum that its full eflfects cannot easily be obtained. If, how- 
ever, it is injected beneath the skin, its action will be found to be prompt 
and efficient, relieving at once the violent abdominal cramps and muscular 
action of stomach and rectum, llf^v. of liq. morp. acet. may be injected 
with a Wood's syringe, beneath the skin of the abdomen. (Dr. 1. Ash, p. 92.) 

Femoral Hernia. — In endeavoring to reduce a hernia I never hesitate to 
give chloroform, as the immense use which it has proved itself to be, quite 
overbalances the chance of occurrence of conniderable chloroform sickness. 
In three cases out of four at least the taxis will fail, that is in femoral hernia ; 
it ought not to be prolonged beyond a few minute^, and on no account must 
force be employed. If you then fail, you must make up your mind to operate, 
and to do so at once. Opening or not opening the sac is quite a matter of 
secondary importance compared with the period of strangulation, and the 
more or !ess rorcihje taxis. I invariably open the sac, and have never seen 
any harm arise from this procedure, and if this is not done, in some cases the 
surgeon cannot be quite sure that a bit af bowel is not left in the sac (Mr. 
Prescott Hewett, p. 134.) 

Inversion of the Patient, — The taxis and every other means of reducing 
hernia failing, procure a board of five or six feet in length, and place and 
fix the patient by straps with his knees flexed over one end of the board. 
Then invert completely, or nearly so. The tumor will in many cases disap- 
pear spontaneously, and in very few will it refuse to return by a little mani- 
pulation. The explanation is the traction on the tumor exercised by the 
^weight of the intestines, which of course gravitate from the tumor. (Anon- 
ymous, p. 136.) 

Prolapsus Ano. — «A/tfrtc ^cid — In those old cases of prolapsus of the 
rec>um in which the sphincter ani is completely relaxed, exercising no con- 
striction whatever on the protrusion, ana in which the surrounding skin is 
relaxed and superabundant, and thrown into numerous large folds, there is 
perhaps no better plan of treatment than the application or nitric acid. It 
may be applied to naif the protrusion at a time, and the folds of integument 
removed with scissors. (Mr. C. J. Holthouse, p. 137.) 

Ligatures. — TTte Wire Compress, a Suhstiiu*e for the Ligature — ^Thc wire 
compress is a modification of^ the method of arresting hemorrhage, devised 
by \}T. Simpson, of Edinburgh, and named by him " Acupressure," and is 
thought to possess the advantages without the disadvantages of that pro- 
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oeeding. The wire is thus applied : Take a piece of surgical wire six or 
eight inches long, and thread each end thereof upon a straight needle. Seize 
the bleeding mouth of the artery with forceps, and pass one of the needles 
close on each side of the artery just mentioned, about a line abore the points 
of the fbrceps, directly down through the substance of the flaps, so that they 
emerge at tne cuticular surface, about half an inch distant from each other. 
Draw them both through together till the curve of the wire compresses the 
artery on the face of the flap. Now get rid of the needles by clipping through 
the wire close above their eyes, and also detach the artery forceps. Place a 
piece of cork, cut for the occasion, upon the skin, between the points of exit 
of the wire, and over this twist the wire tighter and tighter until the bleeding 
is arrested. Lastly, cut off the superfluous wire. All which is done quicker 
than described. Two or more arteries lying near together may be embraced 
by one wire, and, as has been said, the veins may be included or excluded at 
will. The finest and softest passive iron wire is equally as suitable as silver 
wire. The needle are about three inches in length, straight, and three-edged, 
with an eye adapted for carrying wire. The wire must be carefully kept from 
twisting. To withdraw the wire, clip it close to the edge of the piece of 
cork, and straighten out the curve it has formed at its exit from the akin. 
Remove the cork, and apply instead the tip of one finger, with which press 
firmly upon the flap, mating traction gently and gradually upon the other 
end of tne wire. For small vessels a few hours of compression is sufficient, 
and for the largest arteries a much less time than might be supposed. The 
best plan is to remove the wires from the secondary branches in from twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours, and from the largest arteries a much less time than 
might be supported. The best plan is to remove the wires from the secondary 
branches in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, and from the largest arte- 
ries in four days. (Mr. J. Dix, p. 119.) 

*' This compress has not the slightest advantage over the ligature." The 
ligature is ^ one of the grandest things in surgery." The tracks of the li^ 
ture act as vents for the discharge of pus, and as re^rds their preventing 
healing by the first intention, the advantages of this kind of >union are much 
overrated. (ProL Fergusson, p. 121.) 

SUver-Wire lAgaiwrts — ^The effect of a silver-wire ligature upon an artery 
is precisely identical with that of an ordinary silk ligature. But there is one 
material advantage in a silver-wire ligature over a silken one, and this con- 
sists in the capability of silver-wire to remain in tissues nearly if not quite 
innocuously. Thus the ligature does not of itself constitute a focus for puru- 
lent secretion, permeating tisaues which we are endeavoring to unite by im- 
mediate adhesion, and these tissues temporarily weakened by the supply of 
blood being diminished. A silver-wire ligature, which I inserted four years 
years ago in the soft palate of a girl remains, and she will not allow its 
removal, as she feels no mconvenience from it. (Mr. R. Davies, p. 123.) 

Burns. — ^A most excellent application is a paste compoimd of common 
whiting, olive oil, and vinegar. This should be spread on strips of rag. It 
produces a mariied sedative effect, no doubt owing to the escaping carbonic 
add set free by the vmegar. (p. 161.) 

Elephantiasis of the Lgq. — ^The best and perhaps only succeaaful plan 
of treatment is by cutting off the main arterial supply of blood to the hmb, 
by t^ng the femoral artery at the apex of Scarpa's triangle. In some cases 
it will suffice to tie the popliteal, and this should be preferred if the case 
admits of it. (Dr. Camocan, Mr. R. Davies, p. 123.) 

Ringworm. — Take two drachms of pure iodine, and rub down with it, in one 
ounce and a half of spirits of wine, as much of Uie pure hydriodate of potash 
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as will dissolve it. Paint the parts affected with this by means of a camel- 
h%ir pencil ever)* two hours until they have become quite black, extending 
the application one quarter of an inch over the edge of the affected parts. 
The skin comes off in large flakes. Continue the application until a per- 
fectly new skin is formed. (Dr. A. Lane, p. 157.) 

Albuminuria. — Arsenic — A case of albuminuria is related in which all oher 
remedies being unsuccessful, Fowler's solution of arsenic was given ** with 
the most marked and decided advantage " The patient " began to improve 
in less than a week, his spirits began to return, his appetite to improve, and 
the albumen to disappear from the urine." On omitting the arsenic the 
albumen reappeared, but the case was ultimately cured under its use. We 
suppose its effect must be ascribed to the wonderful tonic properties of 
arsenic in some cases attended by a nervous exhaustion and muscular atony 
— the cure of the local affection resulting from the cure of the abnormal 
constitutional state. (Mr. J. Wearne, p. 101.) 

Diabetes. — Do not suppose that every case in which there is saccharine 
urine, is a case of diabetes in the ordinary acceptation of the term, to be 
treated on an uniform plan dietetically and medicinally. It is now pretty 
well determined that mental irritation by its action on the brain may give rise 
to saccharine urine, and such cases must be treated on a broader view than 
would suggest itself by regarding them simply as cases of ordinary diabetes. 
Should such a case occur to you, pay little attention to the urme, and advise 
detachment from harassing occupation and thoughts, change of air and 
recreative amusement, with such diet as is best calculated to restore the 
integrity of the digestive functions. This is the only rational and successful 
plan of treating such cases. (Dr. D. Noble, p. 93.) 

Irritation of thf Bladder — TrUieum Repens --In cases of constant and 
■evere irritation of the bladder from any cause, an infusion of the under- 
ground stem of the 7\iticum Repens (dog's grass or couch grass) is an agent 
of much use. It is of much value In cases of renal calculus. It lessens 
frequency and pain of micturition, affording relief when buchu, pareira, uva 
ursi, and other mfusions fail An ounce should be infused in a pint of boiling 
water for an hour, and the strained liquid should be taken when cool, during 
a period of twenty-four hours. It may be used as a vehicle for other agents. 
It is somewhat diuretic, and perhaps slightly aperient. (Mr. H. Thompson, 
p. 102.) 

Stricture op the Urethra. — Treatment by Gnuhud Distension, — It is 
well known that when anv fibrous structure is over- distended, its tendency to 
contract is destroyed. This happens in the case of both healthy and morbid 
fibrous tissues, Now, if a stricture of the urethra can be over distended, we 
have a means of ensuring its non-recontraction. This has been accomplished 
by Mr. Henry Thompson. The instrument used by him consists of two long 
and narrow steel rods, accurately applied throughout their entire length bv 
the single plane surface which each possesses. These rods are united at both 
extremities, and are surmounted by a handle resembling that of an ordinary 
sound. This handle is attached to a screw with a very fine thread, which 
being turned, causes the two rods to diverge ver)' slowly and ver)' gradually 
from each other, at a given spot, about six inches from the handle, and the 
object in the use of the instrument is to place this portion of its length in the 
stricture, which may then be dilated to any size desired, the rest of the ure- 
thra not being affected. After the removal of the instrument all that remains 
to be done is, to pass a full-sized metallic instriiment every second day for a 
week, and after that at increased intervals for a week. (Mr. H. Thompson, 
p. 147.) 
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Immediate Treatment - Smyly*8 Dilator, — Dr. Sm\h% of the Meath Ho«- 
j)ital, has invented an instrument for tho ** immediHte*' treatment of stricture 
of the urethra essentially similar to Mr. Barnard Holt's, but differing in 
this, that a guide of silver wire, having upon it a No. 1 catheter is first 
pissed ; the catheter (which is perforated at the point) is then withdrawn, 
and a dilator similar to Mr. Holt*8 is then passed, and the stricture forcibly 
expanded. The chief advantage of this plan is, that it is not neces- 
Fary to paM first a dilator equal to a No. 3 or No. 4 catheter without any 
guide whatever — a thing difficult to accomplish and sometimes dangerous 
to attempt. (Dr. P. C. Smyly, p. 145.) 

GoNORRHCEAL OpimiALMlA. — This formidable affection yields with mar- 
vellous raj)idity to repeated weak injections. In the most acute cases a solo- 
tion of a quarter of a grain of nitrate ot silver to the ounce of distilled water 
should be iniected beneath the upper lid, with a syringe, ever\' ten minutes 
for the first hour ; after that, a half grain solution should be injected every 
half-hour. If this is carefully carried out for the first twenty-four hours, the 

f)atient*s eye will be quite safe. A stron/er solution may then be used, but 
ess frequently, and in a couple of days, if the villous condition of the con- 
janctiva should seem to require it, Guthrie's ointment of nitrate of silver may 
be used. These weak solutions are quite useless unless very frequently 
applied; but if so used, scarcely an eye need be lost from gonorrhoea! oph- 
thalmia. (Dr. M. H. Collins, p. 183.) 

Sclerotitis and Iritis.— The plan of internal administration of morphia 
ii acute cases of sclerotitis and iritis, continues to be as successfully pursued 
as heretofore. At the commencement of a case, doses of a quarter of a grMn 
should be given, cauiously increased to one-third or even half a grain, but 
in some young or feeble subjects it is well to begin with one-fiflh of a grain. 
The patient should be directed to take one dose every third hour ; but on 
the pain becoming less, to increase the interval of the doses to four or five 
hours, or even to leave off the medicine altogether. The degree of pain 
should be the guide as to the length of interval. A mercurial purge and 
tonics may be required at the termination of the case. In a few cases mor- 
phia causes violent symptoms of stomach deran^ment and depression ; in 
others it produes these effects but in a slight degree; in such cases 
the drug is inadmissible, except in very small doses. Where there is iritis, 
belladonna should be applied locally. The important |)ractical fact seems 
established, that morphia is, per se, a powerful antiphlogisdo, capable 
of curing those acute inflammations of the eye in whirh up to the present 
time, blood-letting, blistering, and mercuriahsation have been considered 
necessary. The explanation of this remarkable action of morphia in reducing 
abnormal fullness of the vessels of the sclerotic, we may find in the relations 
"f pain to vascular congestion. It is generally considered that the pain is 
ine effect of congestion, but it is quite an open question whether, in certain 
classes of cases, the order of thmgs may not be reversed. (Dr. J. Z. Law- 
rence, p. 175.) 

Trichiasis. — ^By trichiasis is meant an alteration in the growth of one or 
more of the eyelashes, in such a way and to such an extent that the surface 
t>f the eyeball is swept over. Sometimes a single fine hair grows in and 
sweeps the globe, sometimes an extra row of strong well-marked lashes grow 
Irom the inner edge of the tarsus direct upon the eje. Where there are only 
one or two hairs they are easily overlooked. The palliative treatment of 
these cases consists in simply pulling out the precant lash or lashes. For 
this purpose a particular form of broad-pointed forceps very carefully made 
is required. In slight cases it is as well to rect satisfied with this simple and 
mild treatment, as there is so much difficulty in effecting a radical cure. 
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Various means huve been siigfrested for effecting a radical cure, but they all 
occasionally fail, and none are suited to all cases. It has been recommended 
to remove the lashes and insnrt a fine cautery into the hair follicle, but when 
the hair is removed, unfortunately no aperture can be discoverefl into which 
it can be introduced. Disseclintr lashes out is extremely difficult, and very 
liable to alter the growth of others. If the patient is bent upon having 
something tried, the removal of a small triangular jnece of the entire lid, ui- 
vohing the part from which the inverted lash grows, is upon the whole the 
least objectionable plan. The divided parts may be accurately adjusted 
without any subsequent deformity. Where the inward tendency is only just 
sufficient to permit the ends of the hairs to touch the eye, a new cicatrix 
may be formed by removing a portion of the subcutaneous tissue and muscle, 
close to ihe roots of the eyelashes, so that by the contraction of the cicatrix 
the direction of their growth may be changed. Very severe cases must be 
treated as cases of entropium'. (Mr. G. Critcliett, p. 179.) 

Laceration of Perlveum in Forceps Casks — Prevention of. — The adop- 
tion of the followinj^ plan in forceps cases obviates all danger of lacerating 
the perineum. When the fon-eps have been applied, and the head of the child 
has been broni^ht down suffiHently low ou the perineum that the forefinger 
of the accoucheur introduced into the rectum can reach, for instance, in occi- 
pito-anterior presentations, beyond the frontal eminence, the instrument 
should be withdrawn, or, if tha^ be not convenient, all traction should be dis- 
cc»ntinued, and the finger, still retained in the rectum, 8hf)uld be used after 
the manner of the vectis, pressure being made with it, first on the space 
between the frontal eminences and the roots of the nose, and afterwards on 
the upper jaw, and perhaps, if necessary, on the chin, as these parts succes- 
sively come within reach. By this means the head is made to rotate in the 
axis of the outlet, and, being directed ferwards under the pul'es, its pressure 
on the perineum is greatly lelieved. (Dr. C. Ricketts, p. 195.) 



An Account of an Attempt to Restore to its Natural 
Appearance a Putrefied Dead Body, in Order to 
Prove its Identity. 



BY BENJAMIN WABD RICHARDSON, M. A., M. D., 
Senior Physician to the Royal Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest. 



On Saturday, the 9th May, 1863, 1 concluded an inquiry to ascertain if a 
human body that had undergone putrefactive change to such a degree that 
it was unrecognizable, could be so far restored to the appearance of life as to 
be sworn upon in respect to its identity. 

As the inquiry in question, from the circumstances by which it was sur- 
rounded, has created great public interest, as it opens a new line of research 
m regard to a medico-legal question of a very important natur , a^d as cer- 
tain imperfect impressions are afloat concerning it, I take the opportunity of 
laying the exact scientific facts before the profession at the earhest possible 
moment. 

To make e^ery point clear to provincial and foreign brethren, let me 
state the simple narrative of the facts in the first place. Some weeks ago a 
woman name^i Emma Jackson was murdered in St Giles's, by having her 
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throat cut in a house of ill-fame, to i^hich she had retired with a man who 
had been seen by at least three persons, and whose appearance was clearly 
defined by them. This man, by some stranjje and almost inexplicable me- 
thod, made his escape from the house without l)eing seen to depart, and has 
not since been detected. Several persons have, however, been suspected, 
and one or two have been temporarily detained, but on examination they 
have been discharged. 

On May 4th, 1863, a man was dragged dead from the Thames, who in 
many respects seemed to answer to the description given of the assumed 
munlerer. On the following Wednesday, Mr. Humphreys, the coroner for 
East Middlesex, held an inquest on the body of this man, but decomposition 
had advanced so far that none of the witnesses could arrive at any conclusion 
whatever respecting the bodyj it was, in fact, utterly unrecoguizable. This 
statement having been made' in the public papers, on Thursday morning, I 
formed an opinion, derived from some researches on dead tissues, that it 
might be possible to alt^r the appearance of the body so much as to enable the 
witnesses to speak as to its identity. In the afternoon of Thursday last, I 
met, accidentally. Dr. Lankester, who had held an inquest over Emma Jack- 
son, and 1 explained to him my views. He urged me very strongly to com- 
municate with Mr. Humphreys. I did so, and by the aid of Dr. Edmunds, 
got on interview with Mr. Humphreys on Friday night. Having given him 
an outline of the plan I proposed to follow, he deputed me to carry out the 
attempt, and requested Dr.Edmunds to be present and take pai t in conducting 
the suggested process. We were to act at once, as the adjourned inquest 
was to be held on Saturday. 

At half-past ten on Saturday, we were taken to the dead man, who was 
lying in a shell in the dead-house in Darby-street, Tower -hill. He was 
dressed as he was when taken out of the water. His body generally, with 
the exception of the hands, was deeply discolored, and the face was so 
changed that it was impossible to form any opinion respecting either its 
color or feature ; it was as black as the face of the darkest negro, and had it 
not been white when it was taken out of the water, I should say that the 
man would have been returned as a negro. The lips were enormously dis- 
tended, and the nose scarcely visible j the cheeks and eyelids were also 
greatly distended. In fact, the putrefactive changes were so advanced that it 
required some little determination to proceed. Following, nevertheless, the 
course I had marked out, we immersed the body in water, and then added to 
the water 20 pounds of common salt ; we also added gradually, in the course 
of the operation, one pint of common hydrochloric acid ; and the body was 
allowed to remain under this solution for two hours. The object of this part 
of the process was to reduce the swelling of the features by ezosmosis. The 
shell, being water-tight, answered as a bath. 

Meanwhile we charged a pail of water with fresh chlorine, and then, lift- 
ing the face out of the water m the shell, treated it with the chlorine water. 
I also directed a stream of chlorine gas for some time upon the face. Hie 
object of this part of the process was to restore the white eolor. 

A little before one o'clock, both of the intentions we had in view wert 
realized to a considerable degree. The tumefaction was relieved ; and the 
face, from the deepest black, had become of the cast of light clay, common 
wood-ash, or the darker sort of straw paper. When the chlorine in vapor 
was passing over the face, the skin approached to white, but so soon as it 
was vrithdrawn the change to clay-like hue returned. So much was now 
accomplished that we were able to form a fair estimate of the man. We 
found that he was evidently a young man, not more probably than 21 years 
of age ; he had a short, feeble moustache ; his lower lip had a short, soft 
beard that had not been shaven, and his whiskers corresponded i his face 
was naturally round and full» and indeed his body generally was well nourished. 
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At one o'clock we left, and returned at two. We had arranged that a 
stream of chlorine should continue to play over the face in our absence, but, 
as we had no one to leave in charge, the gas became exhaustedi and the face 
was a little darker when we returned. 

Pursuing still the course I had pre-arranged, we opened the body. We 
found the viscera but little decomposed and natural ; the heart was empty 
and flaccid ; the lungs free from congestion. We fixed a large tube in the 
aorta, through the left ventricle ; and Dr. Edmunds tied the aorta in the 
thorax, so as to prevent any passage of fluid to the lower part of the body, 
•and to the abdoniinal viscera. Then we injected a solution, consisting of 
chlorine water, chloride of zinc, and a httle sesquichloride of iron. The ob- 
ject in this instance was to impregnate the tissues from within with the 
decolorizing agent, and to reduce the tumefaction. On forcing the injection, 
we found that great escape took place through the vessels that had been 
divided in opening the thorax. We therefore withdrew the tube from the 
aorta, and as the face was the part chiefly requiring attention. Dr. Edmunds 
laid bare the common carotid on the right side, and a small nozzle from the 
syringe was introduced into that vessel and tied. It must be understood that 
much care was required in forcing the injection through structures so decom- 
posed and yielding, and that we dare not push *his part of the operation too 
far. Had we used much force, we should have produced extensive infiltra- 
tion through the broken caj)illaries, and have destroyed the facial structures 
altogether. So soon, therefore, as the face was subjected to slight tension, 
the injection process was stopped. The time had now approached for the 
sitting of the jury at half-past 4, P. M. We allowed all the water to drain 
away, drenched the body \vith pure water, and left it with the face covered 
with a piece of thick cloth, on which was poured a little hydrochloric acid 
and methylated alcohol. The face at this time was of a clayey color, and a 
little more full than natural; and although we felt that we had not brought 
it up to its perfect natural appearance, we beh'eved that it might be recog- 
nizable by any one who had seen it during life, and especially that it was a 
face which a witness could swear \\as not that of any particular person whom 
he remembered, if there were not strong natural resemblances between the 
two. 

The result indicated that we had effected even more than we had anti- 
cipated, and that, if we had not succeeded to the perfection we could have 
wished, we had fulfilled the practical part of our mission and all that was 
demanded of us ; for the three witnesses who were there either to confirm or 
disprove the hypothesis that the man before them was the man last seen 
witn the murdered woman, each and all swore without hesitation, on their 
second view of the unknown man, that he was not the assumed murderer. 

Margaret Curley, of 4, George street, St. Giles's, swore that she had 
examined the deceased since the operation had been performed, but that she 
did not recognize him as a person she had seen before, nor as the person 
suspected j Chae. Ansley, of 20, Peter street, bore the same testimony ; and 
H. Stoke, the shoe-man, swore definitely that, from his inspection of the 
deceased since the operation, he was sure that he was not the man whom he 
had seen with Emma Jackson. The Coroner, in summing up, observed that 
the experiments made having enabled the witnesses to swear that the de- 
ceased man was not the man accused of the murder, they had fulfilled their 
purpose, and the jury returned a verdict in accordance with the evidenoe. 

Reflections and iSuggestions, — The fact that in a case so extreme as the 
one named, science has come in to render essential aid to justice, afibrds, I 
hope, subject for thought and renewed efibrt in the same direction. I am 
far from considering that we ought to stop where we have thus begun. I 
look upon this case, in fact, as a mere first and experimental trial, which, fol- 
lowed up, will lead to great perfection in one department of medical juriapru- 

B 
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dence ; and I feel, consequently, that I cannot conclude this paper better than 
by pointing out what improvements in the process have been suggested to 
me by the experience detailed above. 

1. In respect to time. On another occasion I would ask to be allowed 
at least twenty-four hours for the performance of the process. The period 
of six hours was insufficient for the full development of the required changes. 

2. I should proceed by strip])in£r the subject of all apparel. 

3. After this the subject should be placed in a water-ti«rht shell, in which 
a large tap for escape of water should be inserted, and the body should be 
thoroughly washed with water. 

4. After the washinpf, the body should be covered with water, and held 
beneath it by a few cross bars of wood. Then the lid of the shell should be 
temporarily but effectually closed down, and two openings should be made 
into the lid ; through one of these o])enin^s the free end of a tube, connected 
with a chlorine fla.sk, should be passed beneath the surface of the water; 
while from the other opening should come another tube, the free end of which 
should turn over into a glass glol)e of water. These preliminaries arranged, 
fresh chlorine should be driven in until the water wi*hin is saturated by it, 
the fact of saturation being determined l)y the passage of chlorine through the 
escape tube. When the water around the body should thus become charged 
with chlorine, the openings in the Hd of the shell should be closed, and the 
whole should be left undisturbed for twelve hours. 

5. On opening the lid after the interval of time named, common salt 
should be added to the water, until the hydrometer should stand several de- 
grees above the specific gravity of the blood ; the specific gravity of 1 100 
would answer for the solution. In this solution the body should remain im- 
mersed for twelve hours ; the water should then be drawn off and the body 
examined. 

[If there were no deep decomposition and discoloration, the body, I believe, 
would now be ready for identification ; but if the putrefaction were very deep- 
seated, it would be requisite to proceed further.] 

6. If necessary, open the trunk of the body at this point, and make any 
post-mortem observations that may be required. The head should not be 
opened at this stage. 

7. After the post-mortem examination, in order to restore a more natural 
expression to the face, solutions should be injected into the external carotid 
of each side. The form of solutions I should suggest in another case would 
be— 

(a) Water saturated with chlorine, and charged, in addition, with 
tincture of the sesquichloride of iron in the proportion of two fluid 
drachms to the pint. 

(h) Common fresh milk saturated with common salt* 

Of injec'ion a, I would recommend that from two to three ounces should 
be slowly injected on each side, to be followed, without removing the nozzle 
of the syringe from the vessel, by so much of solution b as should cause the 
slightest possible tension on the tissues of the face. 

Lastly, if it were requisite to retain the body for some time, it would be 
advisable to cover it with wood spirit, containing one drachm to the gallon of 
the tincture of the sesquichloride of iron, and to exclude it from the air. 

In offering these sui^gestions, I beg that they may be accepted as open to 
revision ; the princi])le recognized, the details are certain, under experiment, 
to be simplified and improved. 

In conclusion, I have to offer my warmest thanks to Dr. Edmunds for the 
energetic, friendly, and able part which he took in the verv interesting in- 
quiry to which I have called atten'ion. His exertions contributed in a most 
important manner to the results obtained. — London Lancet, 
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On the DiagnoBtio Value of an Aooentuated Oardiao 
Second Sound. 



BY J. WARBURTON BEGBIE, H. D., 
PhydciaD to the Royal Infirmary. 

It is now universally admitted that the second sound of the heart is produced 
during the act of closure of the semilunar valves in the orifices of the aorta 
and pulmonary artery. The sudden tension of the membranous structure of 
whicn these valves are composed is a sufficient, possibly the only, cause of 
the sound. It is, however, probable that, as generally held, the recoil of the 
blood against the valves contributes to its production. 

Careful clinical observation has materially aided the direct experiments 
which, at a former period, were made regarding the heart's sounds. As 
respects the second sound, it may indeed be concluded that, by the former 
means of research, much left unfulfilled by the latter has been supplied. For 
example, I may refer to one or two particulars of importance, which have a 
special bearing on the subject of this paper. When the second sound is en- 
tirely replaced over the base of the heart by a murmur, it is not audible over 
the ventricles, and is not to be detected at the apex of that organ. In other 
words, when the murmur of aortic regurgitation is so loud as to drown all 
normal second sound, preventing, by its very loudness, the recognition of the 
pulmonary second sound over the pulmonary valves, or in their immediate 
neighborhood, where the second sound originating there is most readily 
heard, it cannot be detected even in small part over any other portion of the 
heart. Here, however, there are some points worthy of special observation ; 
they concern what may be called exceptional cases of aortic insufficiency. A 
diastolic murmur may largely obscure, but not obliterate, the second sound 
over the aortic valves, a portion of it remains ; and in such cases, the pul- 
monary second sound being either readily appreciable or at least audible, the 
murmur diminishing in loudness as the stethoscope is placed over the ven- 
tricles, the normal second sound, pulmonary in origin, or the portion of aortic 
second sound which remains, is with greater readiness discovered there, or 
even at the left apex, than at the base. In endeavoring to account for this 
circumstance, it must be held in remembrance that the murmur of aortic re- 
gurgitation is not conducted with anything like the same distinctness over 
the ventricles as it is down the course of the sternum to the very limit, in some 
instances, of the ensiforra cartilage itself. I have found not unfrequcntly 
that the second sound, greatly obscured by murmur at the base, and having 
precisely the same character at the end of the sternum, has been partially 
unclouded at the left apex, and over the ventricles a little less so. In such 
instances, it has not been difficult to determine that the more ready recog- 
nition of the sound in the latter situations has been due to the loss in distinct- 
ness sustained by the murmur. 

Dr. Walshe has noticed a " distinct sound at the left apex in more than 
one case, while at the aortic base the ordinary regurgitant murmur alone ex- 
isted.''* So also in cases in which the second sound at the base is only 
feebly heard — no murmur existing — there may be, if not a loud, at all events 
a more readily recognized second sound near or at the apex. To such in- 
stances Skoda has directed attention, and they have likewise been fully con- 
sidered by Dr. Walshe. In explanation of their occurrence it may be, as 

Biseaaea of the Heart, 3d edition, page 66. 
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Skoda has 8ugjfe8ted, and Dr. Walshe is disp-sed to allow, that some of the 
phenomena occumug during the diastolic action of the ventricles, which are 
w3« °A *"■ ""'"/""y. soundless, become attended by sound-in other 
Thht'r T''"^°",^?°""'*°f their own J or it is equally conceivabk- 
istenc^mL't?"""' f-Hy estabiished-that certain diseasc'd states in ei- 
hrnnrlT^^ . ,™'"* " T?^ ^""''"S a resemblance, more or less exact, to 
the normal diastolic sound of the heart. 

great practical value which I now wish to consider— That an accentuated 

ortwo'con°di bns o?f ""'""'^ '°"'?'' '^ ^''"^ '» <=°""««'''<"' ^'^h o^or oS 
It rhardlvLcllv?'"^~T""''" °^'^^ ''°«'''°'- <l"»t«ti<'° »'■"'« aorta. 
inVnn. . ^ necessarv to say, that no account is taken here of the bv no 

XLf r"""T Pl'T'""""'*'^ "» accentuated pulmonary second soLi 
to he condft^Tif^T 'f"7»'°«"»'«^h value that phenomenon reTatiot 
to the condition of mitral valve constriction. In describinff the heart'. Z^A 

eiiTain that thf ! °^^^"''."°n'' a^e based, it is perhaps neccssarjto 
ist M hen occurring under .he circumstances referred to the accentuadon 

uiKicr m\ care last summer, there existed so accentuated a second sound nvPi- 
the base of the heart as to arrest the notice of all who examTed the paUen 
nN ,1 H.".; '°"- ^T'"' Biudents, merely tyros in the art eadUvC^s 
ni^icl the ioonimff character of the sound. ■ ^ 

VViien tlie acoeutuated second sound occurs in connection with aorlic aneu- 
cr,:[ent '.f-'^n''- ■"">■ be presumed that the semilunar vacra^ 
coniijotcnt 1 heir insufficiency and the occurrence of an accentuated seconl 

ion of '^"""''''''yy '•<=^""- ^he influence of valvular disease in the produc- 
norif . f ' •'," ''''•''' °^ """''^ a.ncHrism is a point of the grea est im- 
portance for consideration. There mav-lfj^ourse, associated mitral valve 
hutM,;h°n ^"^"^I'«'.*''ease,and,if so, mur^f maybe thus originated; 
inr ,iP 1 "T '.°? '' '° ^^ '^S^'"^^'' '"'ber in fc''' "^ »" accidental co- 
of di nt f ,r' ^^' ?"y T''"^ °^ 'he same imA?"=e as the occurrence 
cLt27 ' ""^ ^°'^'^ '"^'^'- J"''K'"« from case^aneurism which have 
come under my own observation in hosp.^ai, I concludVihat '"t i^ ^ery com- 
wh .fn ' /""" valve insufficiency In connection wXaortic aneUm, 
Irl ,-,•!'' ^"'^^ V'"' '^""''°"'= °'"rmur, usually a xerv^^ "r «' !««« a 
In2 r ""' T' "" 'Characteristic of the fomer^eJion ,"&<'■•'' Prominent 
r«Tof 7 I^"?.-""""'.- ^'''^ <=»««« no'^ referred to are v^ eviaentlv not 
cases of valvular t^isease in the first instance, and subseouent^of aneurism, 
n none has there been anv foregoing attack of rheumatrm i^.*''"^ «"v dis- 
tinct rheumatic history. ^>itber are they examp"e° of «' n.> accidental 
assocmtion The relation of the valvular Lperffi„ to th^>"''«» '■"• I 
beheve, of the greatest interest and importancerand fn oil t '^rrence has 
been subsequetit to tlie disease of tiie vessel. If an aorHc „nl '■♦ a"aia to 
any considerable dimensions, and aff-ect the asceX^orl" " *''^ ^'^'•• 
the aortic valves are rendered incompetent • and Mn„1„ PI find the 

auscu tatory phenomenon connected w^th hO hUerf^Z'Z^ "'^ !?««• ""^ 
hkewise the other physical signs which afford such Iv H ""|aiir the 
well-known peculiarities in thi pulses, as pointed out t'Dr V^^t^" ^<i 
Br. Henderson. I never remember to have seen an in.tnLo f Fism of 
the aortic arch within the pericardium of anrconddSTe s!^e u'F"'^^'' 
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by diastolic murmur — the diastolic murmur of aortic valve in8ufficien6y. On 
the other hand, the prominent physical signs of aortic insufficiency have led 
me — and no doubt the same error has been committed bv others — to over- 
look the existence of aneurism altogether. Dr. Haldane has in his posses- 
sion a preparation of a large aortic aneurism, removed from a patient who 
had been under my own observation, as well as at different times under the 
care of three hospital physicians. In this case the signs of insufficiency of the 
semilunar valves were of unusual distinctness, and so, during the patient's 
life, the existence of that lesion was recognized, while the aneurism escaped 
detection till after death. The fatal event occurred suddenly, not from rup- 
Uno of the aneurism, but after the mode in which a very sudden termination 
not unfrequently takes place in cases of aortic insufficiency. With these facts 
before us, how necessary is it to make a careful use of the other means of 
diagnosis, in addition to auscultation, which we possess. 

There is no diseased condition within the chest which gives rise to so many 
and different auscultatory signs as aneurism. I have no intention at present 
of making any detailed reference to these. My remarks will be limited now 
to one peculiarity — the accentuated second sound. Here I purposely avoid 
making any mention of the systolic cardiac sound. Of course, in all cases, it 
is of importance to determine its true state, whether pure, or itself accentu- 
ated, or attended by murmur; any of these it may be, while the accentuated 
character of the second sound prevails. Now, as the result of careful obser- 
vation and continued attention, I have found that, excluding the accentuated 
pulmonary second sound, and the intensified aortic second sound in some 
cases of hyjjertrophy and dilatation of the left ventricle, the accentuated second 
sound in the aorta is an indication of aortic aneurism, or of dilatation of the 
aorta associated with atheromatous degeneration. If it be the former, the 
aneurism probably does not arise within the pericardium, and probably does 
not affect the asr'ending portion of the arch, but has, most likely, its seat in 
the transverse portion ; it may, however, arise at an earlier pan of the aorta, 
as was found in the foUowins: case ; — 

•^neuinsm of the Aorta, pointing externally^ hurstiTig ihroti^h the Lun^ into 
the Left Pleura. — S. M., tet. 36, under my care in the Infirmary, Ward V., 
during August and September, 1862. Between the second and third left 
ribs, near the cartilages, a pulsating tumor was detected on the patient's ad- 
mission. On auscultation a soft bruit was audible over the tumor ; and at the 
base of the heart, as well as over the upper bone of the sternum, a very loud 
ringing second sound. The latter phenomenon never varied during the pa- 
tient's six weeks' residence in the hospital. He died suddenly, after expec- 
torating a little blood. On examination of the body after death, serous fluid 
and coagulated blood, to the amount of more than half a gallon, were found 
in the cavity of the left pleura ; the heart was pushed downwards and back- 
wards ; it weighed fourteen ounces. The valves were perfectly healthy. An 
aneurism was found commencing abruptly an inch and a half above the semi- 
lunar valves — the whole vessel suddenly dilating to a point immediately be- 
yond the origin of the left carotid, where the dilatation as suddenly ceased. 
(The pouch ao formed was six inches in length ; it passed behind and was ap- 
plied to the back of the manubrium sterni and made its appearance externally 
between the second and third left ribs. The left extremity of the sac was 
intimately united to the left lung, the edge of which had become thinned by 
pressure, and the pleura having then given way, allowed the escape of the 
ancurismal contents into the pleural sac* 

In the foregoing case, the peculiarity of the second sound was of compara- 

« The* post-mortem examination wm performed by Dr. Haldane, at that time Patholojnft to 
the Royal Infirmary, and the account given al>ove Iiud been abbreviated from bid record uf din* 
auctions. 
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lively little value in leading to the recognition of the aneurism, other and still 
more distinctive sif^ns, especially the visible pulsating tumor, of that condition 
being in existence ; but the accentuated sound led to the diagnosis of the 
competency of the semilunar valves, which post-mortem examination con- 
firmed. In the following case the accentuated second sound was the earliest 
noted reliable sign of aortic aneurism : 

W. M'A,,tet. 35, a hawker, was first seen by me in March, 1862, com- 
plaining of slight chest symptoms, particularly cough and expectoration of a 
little phlegm. lie had not been a sober man. 

Condtiton on first eramination. — Has a slight bronchitic affection. Heart's 
second sound markedly accentuated over the aortic valves. No other ausctd- 
tatory phenomenon connected with heart or great vessels. 

I had frequent opportunities of seeing and examining this man up to No- 
vember 6th, when he entered the Infirmary, becoming a patient in Ward IV. 
During this time his general health had failed consideraoly ; he had become 
thinner, feebler, less able for his occupation, though still moving about and 
doing something as a traveler. 

On 6th November the following notes of his condition were made : Has 
been suffering from dyspnoea, which has seized him on a few occasions sud- 
denly, and without any prerious effort or exertion having been made. Cough 
is somewhat clanging in character. Has some pain and peculiar sense of 
weight in region of sternum. Over the left portion of manubrium there is vis- 
ible pulsation. Left radial pulse is feebler than right. Murmur of soft blow- 
ing character accompanies first sound over the seat of pulsation, and is heard 
less distinctly over the base of heart. The second sound at base is of a loud 
booming character. Respiratory sounds in upper part of left lung, feeble. 
Posteriorly there is a little bronchial stridor. 

This man, so far as I know, surrives; he left the Infirmary about eight 
weeks since. With such signs as those detailed, the existence of aneurism 
becomes unquestionable ; they have become gradually developed in succes- 
sion to the accentuated second sound, the earliest noticed at all. 

Of this kind I mi^ht furnish other examj)le)« ; several are known to me, 
and the opportunity lias ocruircd for directing the attention of students to 
these, in the ordinary course of ciinical instruction. 

I have further to remark, that a similar condition of the second cardiac 
sound may be caus»ed by dilatation of the aorta, associated with more or less 
of atheromatous degeneration. To distinguish between the two — in other 
words, to know when the a'^<rntu!'.tr(l second potnid is due to aneurism and 
when to dilatation oi the aorta, is not alwa\«j easy. Reliance is chiefly to be 
placed on the associated jjIivsC »i ni-ths in the former case, more par-icularly 
prominence, puUation, e\:cn(l«d percu^^^ion dullness and ttie signs of inter- 
nal pressure. If atheroiuatoi.s dilalntion oxi'^', and that is the special con- 
dition, indej»endeut of anouri^m, which gives ri'ic to the accentuated second 
sound, there will probably l)e more or less pulsation in jugular fossa, athero- 
matous condition of superficial puU^s (radiuls, temporal arteries, &c.) notice- 
able, and probably the arcus spiulis. 

The following points appear to me to be of importance in endeavoring to 
explain the mechanism of an accentuated second sound, under the circum- 
stances now considered : — 

1. The condition of the vessel, both in cases of aneurism and of dilatation 
with atheromatous degenera ion, being su"h as greatly to diminish, if not to 
destroy, the support given to the circulation by the artery, there results an 
increased recoil ol" blood on the closing or closed valves. 

2. It is possible that a morbid condition of the valvular apparatus itself 
heightens or intensifies the sound. The valves are not incompetent, but in 
Nucli cases they are sometimes found thickened, and even presenting a hard 
surface at parts. 
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3. Something may, I conceive, be due to the increased calibre of the vessel, 
in connection with the altered condition of its internal tunic, in causing the 
peculiarity of sound. 

But in whatever way the phenomenon is to be correctly ex))lained, there 
can be no doubt of its existence being entitled to very considerable value as 
a clinical fact. I have noticed that the accentuated second sound is most 
readily appreciable over the aortic valves in both conditious. In the cases of 
dilatation of the aorta it has, however, been more decided in character over 
the manubrium sterni than in aneurismal cases. I may add, thaf in the ma- 
jority of cases observed by myself, in which ilie accentuated second sound hiis 
existed under the circumstances now dctai-led, the expression hoowws; secmid 
sound, or wcond sound with rin^xin^ boom, has lest (ioscrihed the acoustic 
character of the sound itsell. 1 have known tlie bi)cnn:'.i<^ sound to continue 
for many weeks, and hi one roniarkai)ie case of an* urism lately ob'^erved, 
(Walker, in Ward V., and aiterwanis in Ward IV.,) lor months, and there- 
after become at first ol>scured, and ultimately cnlirely re|)laeed by a loud 
diastolic murmur, tellinj:: plainly that the semilunar valves had l)ecome insuf- 
ficient owing the extension of the disease towards the heart. — Edin. Med. 
Jour., from ifie Boston Med, and Surg. Jounwl. 



The Effects of Sulphuret of Carbon on Health. 



The symptoms caused by sulphuret of carhon are peculiarly severe, and the 
situation of the workers really most miserable. Few of the workers marry, 
as it is well known thut those who habitually work among those fumes rarely 
or never have children, and the malady is one which will only succumb to 
good air and rest, and total exclusion from the work-sheds. The Jiend is 
much affected; and partial insanity is far from uncommon. The si-^ht is 
troubled frequently. The taste is vitiated, so that most things appear to 
taste of sulphur. The hearing is likewise affected, and the digestive I'unc- 
tions are sometimes strangely excited, though this latter symptom is less 
frequent than the others. A])])etite is increased to the verge of gluttony, 
and nausea is almost invariable. The breathing and the eireulatiou are in- 
jured, and most, if not all, of the secretive functions nre disordered in a very 
alarming manner. In fact, the wretched people — we can give them no other 
natne — who can work with this agent are miserable to themselves and the 
world ; they live in pain and troui)le of both body and mind, with no hope 
or expectation of cure so long as they continue at their particular occupation. 
As to the remedies to be taken for alleviation of these misfortunes, baths, 
prood air, a few simple medicines, and a country life — of course ncces'^itating 
total abstinence from the poisonous works — have l)cen found most clllcacions. 
The power and density of the fumes may be better apj)rceiated, when we 
state that in many cases the sheds are merely roofs supported by poles, and 
open to every breeze or gale that blows. -M. Delpecli docs not apj^car to 
propose any method for ameliorating the condition of ihe workpeople, lie 
mentions that the injurv is due entirely to sulphuret of carbon ; not the chlo- 
ride of sulphur ; and says that ])hosphorus has had a Ixnefi -ial effect in many 
cases of "deprejsion." In fact, it wf)uld, Ave suppose, be almost imt)ossii)le to 
do anything except abolish the process, and astliis cannot be etleLted, it only 
remains for scientific men to discover some agent which \\\\\ produce the 
same results in the arts, without any of tt»e groat and certain dangers of sul- 
plmret of carbon. There are manj* minds at work on ibis project, but as 
vet no practical result has been secured. — (licmiral .\f?c.?, London, March, 
i863,yrow Social Science Review. — •'Jni. Journ. of P harm. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 



BY V. J. FOURGEAUD, M. D. 
Vni. THE PNEUMATICS, EPISYNTHETICS, AND ECLECTICS. 

Half a century after the death of Themison, and about one hundred years 
Jbefore Galen, under the reigns of Nero and Domitian, and wben the Meth- 
odic school was in the heij^ht of its reputation, Athenceus, a Cilician physician, 
who practiced in Rome, established a new medical system, in which he was 
supported by numerous physicians, who, having been educat<d in the different 
Dogmatic schools of Greece, had refused to join the Methodics. 

In the discussions which had occurred between the Dogmatists and the 
Empirics, the hypotheses on which the systems of the former were based, had 
been too thoroughly exposed to be successfully readvocated in Rome in op- 
position to the predominant doctrines of Methodism. New dogmas, there- 
fore — giving rise to fresh arguments and discussions, were deemed preterable. 

Athenaeus founded his theory on the aecncy of a certain principle — 
pneumut by which the conditions of health or disease were determined. A.s 
his writings have not descended to us, it is impossible to give a full and 
satisfactor)' definition of the supposed substance or power which he termed 
" pneuma." However, his explanation of the pulse, according to Galcn, 
leads us to infer that he considered it as an aerial substance susceptible of 
more or less expansion : " The pulse is nothing more than the natural and 
involuntary motion produced by the dilatation of the pneuma — this pueuma 
having in itself the power of motion, thus causing the heart and arteries to 
beat." 

This was by no means a new theor}\ It may be traced to the early 
philosophers of Greece, who blending the study of physics and metaphysics* 
sought to penetrate the mysteries of mind and matter ; and, as one of the 
results of their researches, enunciated this doctrine of the pneuma under 
various names. 

Thus, according to Pythagoras, the whole universe was endowed with a 
vivifying fire ; and a subtle spirit — ether, gave the power of motion to the 
animal, whose soul he divided into two parts ; — one presiding over reason, 
which he placed in the brain ; the other over the passions, in the heart 

Hippocrates designated the vital force under the name of " enormon." 

Zeno, in his philosophic system promulgated the idea of a pneuma or 
spirit pervading all bodies, — in fact, the universe, as afterwards described io 
the following verses by Virgil : — 
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'* Principio coelum, ac terras, camposque linquentes, 
Lucentemque globum lunae Titaniaque astra 
Spiritus intus alit ; totamque, infusa per artus, 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.'' 

jEn. lib. vL 

The Stoics attributed all sensation to this principle. They taught tha^; 
there were eight parts of the soul ; — the five senses, the generative faculty, 
the voice and reason. " They also said that that was the dominant part of 
the soul which was its most excellent part ; in which the imagination and the 
desires were formed, and whence reason proceeded. And this place was in 
the heart."* 

The theory of Plato was founded on the operation of an aerial or 
etherial cause, and Aristotle endeavored to explain the means by which it 
reached the heart — which was, according to him, the receptacle and great 
centre of the soul, and from which the element which gave it vitality — the 
pneuma — was distributed by the arteries through the whole system. 

We may remember that Erasistratus gave new developments to this 
hypothesis, attaching, as he did, great importance to the operation of the 
pneuma. 

Athenaeus revived all the subtleties of his predecessors on this subject, 
and applying this doctrine to all physiological and pathological phenomena, 
he with them regarded the pneuma or spirit as a fifth element. Like the 
Stoics, he sustained that air, earth, water and fire were not strictly elements, 
and that this terra was appropriate only to the qualities they imparted to 
the body, viz: cold, dryness, moisture and heat. These five elementary 
principles constituted the foundation of his system — the pneuma playing the 
principal part. The senses, all the functions of the human economy, as well 
as the four supposed great modifiers of the body, were under the exclusive 
control of this imaginary principle. 

Such were the rudimentar}' elements to which the vitalism of our epoch 
may be traced. The "enormon^* of Hippocrates, became the ** pneuma'* 
of AtbencBus, which in turn was transferred by Paracelsus and Van-Helmont 
into the " arcluBus" — " an immaterial principle, existing in the seed prior to 
fecundatioD, and presiding over the development of the body and all organic 
phenomena.** Again, the archceus of Van-Helmont after being purified, 
received from Stahl the beautiful appellation of '< anima," and has, since 
then, under its present name — " vt^aZt^m," enlisted among its advocates some 
of the most brilliant minds of the nineteenth century. 

The Pneumatics adopted the Aristotelian doctrine of the existence of 
germs in the system, and maintained that matter and form were separate 
modes of existence, not residing in the same individual body. Thus, ac- 
cording to Qalen,t Athenfeus pretended that the element of the embryo was 
contained in the menstrual discharge, and the form, in the semen of man. In 

* Diogenes Laertins. Urea of Phlloeophers, p. 818. Bohn's edition. 
t I>e Beminei lib. IL Sprengel, op. dt. vol. 2, p. 72. 
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women there was no semen, and consequently no form, in men no menses 
and no germs. He considered the ovaries (at that time called ^ the testicles 
of women*^ of no use, and like the mammilla) in men, they existed only for 
symmetry. 

The works of the principal Pneumatics having heen lost, it is impossible 
to point out the minute discrepancies whicn distinguished their speculative 
opinions from those of the other Dogmatists of antiquity. With them, medi- 
cine consisted entirely of subtle definitions and divisions. Attributing all 
diseases to the pneuma, and believing that the diastole and sx'stole were pro- 
duced by it, they, more than any other systematists, multiplied the varieties 
of the pulse, without regard to the true causes which occasioned its variations. 

The system of the Pneumatics had but a short and by no means a bril- 
liant reign. However, they seemed to have had great faith in their theory, 
f3r Galen informs us, in a dialogue between himself and a nonagenarian Pneu' 
matic — " that they would rather have betrayed their country, than changed 
their opinions."* 

Among the most celebrated disciples of Athenseus were Agathinus, Her- 
odotus, Magnus and Archigenes,-who all modified more or less the doctrines 
of their master so as to include those taught by the Empirics and the Meth- 
odics. They were, therefore, called Episynthetics or Eclectics. 

All that we know of Agathinus is that he endeavored to unite the specu- 
lations of his master with those of other systematists. He defined the pulse 
with great subtlety, recommended cold instead of warm baths, attributing to 
the latter all the accidents produced by weakness and exaltation of irritabflity, 
and determined at the same time, the exceptional circumstances in which he 
supposed they could be advantageous. 

Archigenes of Apamea, in Syria, emigrated to Rome, where he practiced 
underTrajan and Hadrian, and acquired great celebrity among his contempora- 
ries as a physician and surgeon. He is also regarded as the founder of the 
Episynthetic sect. He wrote numerous treatises on medical subjects which 
have not been transmitted to us, with the exception of a few fragments found 
in the works of Qslen and Aetius. He displayed much accuracy on the sub- 
ject of hemorrhages and ulcerations of the uterus, and invent^nl an instru- 
ment to dilate the vagina, in order to open an abscess therem with the knife.t 
In his description of the operation of amputating, he began by retracting the 
integuments of the limb, and afterwards surrounded the part with a compress 
for controlling the hsBmorrhage. '<He even recommended, when necessary, 
a preliminary operation for securing the blood vessels and stitching them 
before proceeding to the amputation, which he performed invariably at the 
joint, by circular incision. After the removal of the limb, whatever hemor- 
rhage occurred, he arrested by the actual cautery ; taking due care not to 
apply the heated iron to the divided extremities of the nerves.**}; He gave 
an excellent description of leprosy, with the different forms and splotdlea 



* De Different, pals. lib. iiL 

tAetltt^ Ub. Iv. c. 86. 

X Wfttton. MedicAl Profeflsion in Ancient Times, p. 12T. 
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which distinguished its yarieties. However, he is reprobated for having been 
food of introducing new and obscure terms into the science ; so much so as 
to puzzle even the ingenuity of Galen, who wrote a commentary on his doc- 
trine of 'the pulse. Bostock observes, " that it appears to have contained a 
number of subtle distinctions, many of which we may venture to affirm have 
no real existence, and to have been, for the most part, the result rather of a 
preconceived hypothesis than of actual observation ; and the same remark 
may be applied to an arrangement which he proposed for fevers " * 

We fully agree with Dezeimeris, Ollivier and Raige Delorme, who, in 
speaking of Archigenes, deny him the title of Eclectic, remarking that the 
syncretism of the Pneumatics, and of 'Archigenes in particular, is far from 
deserving the appellation of Eclecticism, given to it by historians. 

The Eclectic philosophy originated in Alexandria under the auspices of 
Potamo, who, according to Diogenes Laertius,t "picked out of tht dodrinet 
of each school what pleased him Jtwst," Leonidas, a physician of the same 
city, adapting the philosophy of Potamo to medicine, endeavored to estab- 
lish a new system, not by carefully a\oiding the errors and hypotheses con- 
tained in the different theories in vogue, but by " picking out of the doctrines 
of each school what pleased him most. To the incongruous assemblage of 
hypotheses thus obtained, he gave the name of Episynthetic system. Aga- 
thinus and Archigenes followed the same method, and are, therefore, more 
properly designated as EpisyntheticsJ than as Eclectics — an appellation 
which distinguishes them from the true Eclectics of our day. 

It is not improbable that the Episynthetic school of Kome was in a great 
measure the result of the failure of the Pneumatic system, which had been 
established in opposition to Methodism. Its advocates endeavored, by com- 
bining the most popular tenets of the Dogmatists, Empirics, Methodics and 
Pneumatics, to strengthen their position against the attacks of their powerful 
adversaries, the pure Methodics. Unfortunately in so doing they did not 
proceed according to the rules of a severe induction. From the theories of 
their predecessors, they selected such dogmas as accorded with their pre- 
conceived ideas and speculations, rather than the facts and truths contained 
in each. 

However, among the numerous physicians of that epoch, there are two 
at least, who are not unworthy of the appellation of Eclectics. We allude 
to Aretaeus and Celsus. Not that all the theoretical errors of their day were 
discovered and rejected by them — for while the first was strongly inclined 
towards Pneumatism, the latter was not without a leaning towards Metho- 
dism ; but in their description and treatment of diseases they were but little 
biased by preconceived opinions, actuated as they were by an earnest desire 
to arrive at truth, not for the support of any particular theory, but for truth 
itself. 

Some historians, Le Clerc, Goulin, etc, have placed Aretseus among the 



• CycloiMedia of Practlcftl Medidne, toI. iii, p. 195. Am. ed. 
t LiToe of Philoflophera. Introdactioa, p. 13. Bohn's edition. 
X DeriTod from a Qreek verb, signifying to aseemble or gather. 
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Pneumatics ; Wigan and Dezeimeris have pronounced him a Methodic, while 
others rank him among the different sects of the Dogmatists; but all concur 
in bestowing the highest praise upon him. This diversity of opinion is, in 
our estimation, a proof that he belonged to no particular sect, but selected 
from each what he deemed most useful and most clearly demonstrated by 
observation and experience. Castellanus expressly says that Aretsus be- 
longed exclusively to no sect ; and Sprengel classes him among the Episyn- 
thetics or Eclectics. While this last view is undoubtedly the most correct, 
it cannot be denied that Aretseus was strongly imbued with the Pneumatic 
theories of Athena^us. But if his erroneous physiology is generally derived 
from the opinions of the Pneumatics, his correct details of symptoms, his 
graphic delineation of diseases, are evidently those of an eclectic observer. 

With the Pneumatics, he considered the heart as the source of vitality 
and strength, and as possessing the power of drawing in cool air (pneuma), 
which was afterwards diffused throughout the body by the arteries ; while to 
the lungs, which he regarded as the centre and source of animal warmth, 
was assigned the oflSce of heating it. " By the two important means of 
food and breathing," says Aretceus,* *' animals maintain their existence ; of 
these by much the more important is breathing, for if a person stops his 
breath he does not last long, but quickly dies. The organs subservient to it 
are many; it begins in the nostrils, passen through the trachea, and is located 
in the lungs, of which the thorax is the entrenchment and receptacle. Otlier 
parts are merely instrumental to the animal, but the lungs contain the cause 
of attraction ; for the heart, which is a warm viscus, the source of life and 
respiration, is lodged in the midst of them, and imparts to them the desire 
for cold air which they heat, while the heart sucks it in. Hence if the heart 
be in the first instance disordered, death soon follows." 

The lungs, which, he remarks, were composed of a substance like wool, 
were not susceptible of much pain, and he thus accounts for the mischief 
which may be wrought by their disorders, while the patients are but little 
aware of it. The pleura, on the contrary, is very sensitive, and is the seat 
of pain in inflammatory affections of the chest. 

He believed with Erasistratus, that the liver was the source •r root of 
the veins, and besides the secretion of bile, he assigned to it the office of 
making blood, describing the greater part of it as being a mere concretioa 
of this fluid.t 

The spleen was the cleanser as it were of the dark impurities of the 
blood. The stomach was the source of hunger ; it presided over pleasure 
and uneasiness, joy and sadness ; and, from its proximity to the heart, con- 
tributed greatly to the strength of that organ. These ideas respecting 
the heart and stomach, are more fully developed in his chapter oa 
Syncope, X where he says : ** How appropriately has the physician, how 

* On the caaies and si^s of Acute and Chronic Diseases. Translated from ih9 
Greek, by T. F. Reynolds, M . B . F. L. S ., page 19. We quote from the Philadelplii* 
edition of the " Bell Library," 1841. 

t Op. Cit. p. 6 and 62. X Id. p. 24. 
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justly has the public voice named this disease * the quick destroyer !' For 

what can be more powerful or more rapidly fatal than 8}-ncope ? What 

other name could be more expressive to describe its effects ? What part is 

more important than the heart in its influence on life and death ? And 

there is no improbability in syncope being a disease of the heart or an injury 

to the powers of life which reside in it, such is its destructive rapidity, and 

such its form. For the disorder being inimical to the human constitution, 

"consists in loosing the bonds of vitality, on which when the disease has once 

laid its fangs, it quits not its hold until it consigns the body to dissolution. 

And in what consists the wonder ? There are other special and important 

diseases in parts where they are implanted, and to which they appertain : 

thus pestilential buboes are a disease peculiar to the groin, and are - xceed- 

ingly malignant, while they occur in no other spot ; convulsion is a disease 

peculiar to the tendons, epilepsy to the head, and in the same way syncope 

is a disease of the heart and life. They who think this is a disease of the 

stomach, because the heart's power is restored and the disorder repelled by 

food and wine, and in some cases even by cold water, might in my opinion, 

as justly suppose that phrenzy was a disease of the hair of the head and of 

the skin, because the frantic are relieved by shaving and cold affusions. The 

truth is, the stomach is an important neighbor to the heart from which the 

latter derives what is useful or noxious to it ; and as it is the heart that draws 

in the air through the lungs in respiration, (for respiration does not equally 

originate with the lungs, for no such faculty exists in this organ, but in the 

spot where the sources of life and strength are,) so the stomach is neither 

the source nor the seat of life, for a person may sufferjthrough its atony, and 

food that is noxious to the heart, will not hurt the stomachy but through 

its medium the heart. They too, who die of this disorder, show signs of an 

affection of the heart, which is indicated by the small feeble pulse, by the 

throbs and violent palpitations, by dizziness, fainting, torpor, giving way of 

the limbs, profuse and colliquative sweat, wdnt of sensation in the whole 

frame, and speechlessness. How can these be affections of the stomach ? 

The affections peculiar to it are nausea, vomiting, hiccough, simple and acrid 

eructations, whilst in those who labor under disease of the heart, the power 

of perception is sharpened, so that they can see and hear better than before ; 

they have a higher intelligence and a clearer mind, and this not merely as to 

present events, but as to future ones ; they become truly prophetic These 

are certainly not the properties of the stomach but of the heart, in which 

both sold and vital potoer reside, of which principle this is an affection." 

The kidneys and bladder secreted and eliminated the urine. The de- 
scription given by Aretspus of the kidneys, shows that he h&d some idea of 
the uriniferous tubes, a full and correct knowledge of which is due to Bellini. 
The following are the notions of Aretceus on the uterus:* ''In the 
middle of the ilia in women lies the womb, a viscus specially appertaining to 
the female, and almost endowed with life, for it moves spontaneously here 



* Op. Cit., p. 34. 0. xj. On Hysterical Suffocation. 
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and there, sometimes aloft towards the cartilage of the sternum, or obliquely 
toward the right or left, the liver or spleen, and then again goes to the ybt^ 
bottom of the abdomen, and, in short, it is nowhere stationary ; it delighteth 
too in sweet odors, draweth nigh unto them, while it is annoyed with offen- 
sive ones and shuns them, and the womb in the female is altogether like one 
animal within another." He describes a double membrane in the uterus 
during gestation, the inner ene of which corresponds probably with the 
villous membrane of Hunter. 

AretiBus considers the brain and spinal cord, and their nervous prolonga- 
tions, (not without the participation of the pneuma, however,) as controlling 
muscular action and sensation, and " his attempt to account for the cause of 
the varieties of paralysis shows no mean effort to grasp what has been re- 
served for the physiologist of the nineteenth century more fully to explain."* 

Aretffius remarks : — " If any nerve below the head be affected, (one of 
those, for example, which are in the course of the spinal rord,) all the parts 
to which that nerve is distributed, and even those which are contiguous, be- 
come paralyzed ; thup the right or left side is involved, as the right or left of 
the spine happens to be affected. The same result does not occur when the 
seat of the disease is in the head, for the affection of the nerves of one aide 
causes paralysis of the opposite side, because the nerves arc crossed at their 
source, forming the. letter X." 

Such were some of the principal physiological ideas of AreUeus, They 
consatute the weakest, but not the least interestin/2f part of his work, for they 
are the clearest expos6 we possess of the physiological notions which were 
entertained, not by him only, but by his contemporaries and predecessors. 
They serve also to show the immense progress which has been made since 
his time in this department of our science. 

The work of Aretaeus, however, contains much to atone for the erroneous 
notions of his day. Indeed, the careful reader cannot fail to discover some 
important anatomical progress in the descriptions of the parts which he often 
gives at the heads of the different chapters, before entering into the delineation 
of diseases. 

His semeiography is generally uncontrolled by theoretical ideas. A close 
and unprejudiced observer, he seldom failed to interpret rightly what he saw 
and when he wrote on the authority of others, did not hesitate to say so. 

Thus, when describing for the first time the multilocular dropsy of the 
abdominal cavity, he remarks :t — " We see another form of dropsy ; many 
small bladders, full of fluid, are effused into the place where ascites usually 
exist, and they swim in a quantity of fluid ; this disease is indicated when, on 
perforating the abdomen, you let out a small quantity of fluid, which stops 
from a vesicle on the inside, blocking the outlet, but again flows wh&k the 
trochar is introduced. This b not a common form, nor is the way obvious 



* Preface of tho tranalatioos of Arctteos. 
+ Op. cit., p. 62. 
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how these bladders can escape; some say that the vesicles occasionally pass 
off by the intestines j / have nwer seen a case of this sort, and therefore shall 
not speak of it." 

Free from theoretical assumption and the subtleties of dialectics, all his 
descriptions of maladies bear an impress of personal knowledge. He had 
evidently seen what he delineated, and hence his observations are of un- 
doubted value. In his acquaintanc*^, not only with the varieiies of the human 
constitution, but with the effects of locality and climate on health, Aretaeus 
exhibits those high qualities which characterize the medical observer imbued 
with true philosophical principles. 

His practice was energetic, simple, and generally correct. He prescribed 
few remedies, and those only upon very evident indications of utility. He 
had frequent recourse to general and local bloodletting, employed cups, scari- 
ficators and leeches, and resorted to arteriotomy as well as phlebotomy. 
The revulsive method was also perfectly known to him, he used both sinap- 
isms and fly-blisters.* He did not, like the Methodic, fear to administer 
active purgatives ; he frequently resorted to narcotics, and, in acute diseases, 
prescribed a severe diet. His work, which has been styled by Hoffmann " a 
monument of gold," compels us to regret that his other treatises on the vari- 
ous kinds of fevers, on diseases of women, and on pharmacy, have been lost. 

Aret^us, known as " the Cappadocian," appears to have been educated at 
Alexandria, or at least to have resided in Egypt. It is also supposed that he 
lived and practised in Italy, but not in the capital. The precise date when 
he lived is uncertain, and has been the subject of much discrepancy among 
critics. From his pneumatic opinions, however, it seems probable that he 
flourished at a time when the doctrines of Athcnseus had a strong influence 
on the medical profession : viz., under the reign of Domitian. 

In the uncertainty of chronology, we come now to Aulus Cornelius Celsus, 
whose name, country and profession have been subjects of many learned dis- 
putes. This elegant writer, sumamed, for the purity of his style, " the Cicero 
of Physicians," is supposed to have been the same Celsus, who was the friend 
of Virgil, Horace and Ovid, and who died towards the close of the reign of 
Augustus. We shall not stop to consider the probability of ihe correctness 
of this opinion, sustained by Bianconi, Le Clerc, Schulze and Morgagni ; we 
shall not discuss whether he was from Rome or from Verona — ^for glory it 
matters not 

Under the title of Artium Libri, Celsus composed an encyelopa^ia of 
general knowledge, in which Agriculture, Rhetoric, Law, the Military Art, 
History and Medicine were fully treated in a masterly manner. tSome his- 
torians have concluded that he never practised the art, and, perhaps, was not 
a physician, because he is not cited as such by Pliny, and because, according 
to Columella, the knowledge he displayed on each of the various subjects he 
treated, entitles him to a distinguished rank amongst agriculturists, rheto- 

* The iDtonial adminiitration of cantharidef datea b«ck to the time of HIppocnttee ; bat the 
l&rat mentloii of the use of tbeee fliea externally, ai a Teaicatory, is found in the writinga of 
Amtmna and Irohigenet. See Le Clerk, Op. ctt^ p. 613. 
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ricians, legislators, tacticians and historians. They observe that the learned 
among the Romans, as well as among the Greeks, had an encyclofwedic edu- 
cation ; that the works of Cato and Pliny, like those of Plato and Aristotle, 
contained a general summarj- of human knowledge ; forgetting, however 
that it is as preposterous to compare the writings of Cato and Pliny on 
medicine with those of Celsus, as it would be to place those of Plato and 
Aristotle on the same level, in a medi:al sense, with those of Hippocrates. 
The low esteem in which the science was held by the aristocracy of Rome, 
and the contempt with which its professors were gc erally regarded, may 
have restrained Celsus from entering on the public practice of an art in which 
he was so well qualified to win fame and fortune ; but the imperishable monu- 
ment he has left us in his De Re Medica, furnishes the strongest evidence 
that he was a physician. ITiat this most remarkable production, in which 
the theoretical and practical errors of the predecessors and contemporaries 
of the author are so admirably exhibited — in which the whole field of med- 
icine, from its minutest details to the most comprehensive and difficult 
questions of its philo.^ophy are so ably exposed, should have been the work 
of any but an accomplished and skilful physician, is too improbable to be 
true. 

The De Re Medica of Celsus is the most perfect compendium of ancient 
medicine which has descended to us. The introductori' chapter contains a 
concise but valuable history of medicine, in the conclusion of which he insti- 
tutes a judicious comparison betwjeen the Empirics and Dogmatists.* 

Of the eight books of Celsus, the four first are dedicated to internal mala- 
dies, princij>ally those which may be cured b\ diet; the fifth and sixth treat 
of external diseases, including many recipes ; the seventh and eighth are de- 
voted to surgery. Throughout all of them a number of facts are adduced 
which throw light upon the healing art in general. His clinical and semio- 
logical principles are occasionally taken from the writings of Hippocrates, 
and often from those of Asclepiades of Bithynia. He was not, however, a 
mere compiler of minute details, but one " able to grasp the philosophy of 
medicine, and at the same time not to overlook any facts essential to the 
guidance of the practitioner." We find in him the same simplicity in the 
management of diseases, the same faith in the eflforts of nature, the same ab- 
horrence for speculative theories, which distinguished the " divine father of 
medicine.'' Like Asclepiades, he rejected most of the empirical and absurd 
formulas so much in vogue at that time. Dietetics, air and exercise were the 
principal means he employed in ordinary cases, but he was ever ready to 
resort to more aciive treatment when he deemed it requisite. 

When citing his favorite authors, he displays independence as well as good 
judgment in occasionally dissenting even from those whose authority he 
usually respects. He rejects the Hippocratic doctrine of critical days, and 
does not hesitate to expose many errors of the founder of the Methodic 
school. 

* We have already availed onraatres of the information oontaina J in this introdictoi7 
in our sketch of these sects. 
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llius, in book 1, section iii., in speaking of emetics and purgatives, he 
says: — "I am aware that Asclepiadcs has rejected the practice of vomiting, 
in a book composed by him * on the manner to preserve health,' and while I 
am not disposed to blame him for having condemned the custom of those who 
are in the habit of resorting to that method daily for no other purpose than 
gormandizing,* I think he has carried this exclusion too far. He also pro- 
scribes, in the same book, the use of purgatives. It is true that these two 
modes of evacuating are pernicious if they are brought on by too violent 
medicaments, but it is false to say that they should be excluded forever as 
remedial means. There are circumstances depending on seasons and tem- 
peraments which make them necessary, and great advantages may be de- 
rived from their administration, provided they are used properly, with moder- 
ation, and only when needed. Asclepiades himself is obliged to admit that 
it is important to expel corrupted and putrid matter from the body ; it is, 
therefore, important not to reject absolutely the use of emetics and purga- 
tives ; they are useful in many cases, but should be administered with pre- 
caution and discernment.^ 

In book 3, section iv., he blames Asclepiades for allowing food to patients 
during the height of fever ; and in the same book, section vL, he says that 
Asclepiades committed an error in asserting that a variety of aliments facil- 
itated digestion. ** It is true," he adds, " that, when food is varied, one eats 
more, but the digestion depends altogether on the quantity and the nature 
of aliments." In section xviii., when describing the treatment of phrenitis, 
he remarks : — ** The ancients kept such patients in darkened rooms, think- 
ing that it was dangerous to allow them to discern objects which, being mis- 
taken for something else, might frighten them, and under the supposition, 
also, thftt obscurity had a tendency to compose and tranquilize the mind. 
But Asclepiades pretends that there is nothing which is so liable to. terrify 
such patients as darkness, and he therefore recommends that they should be 
kept exposed to the light. Neither one or the other of these methods should 
be exclusively followed. Some phrenetic patients are frightened when left in 
the light, others when in the dark, and others agam are not afiected either by 
light or by obscurity," etc. 

''Asclepiades pretended that to bleed in phrenetis was equivalent to killing 
the patient, because this disease was always accompanied with acute fever, and 
he taught that bleeding was not admissible except during the remis- 
sion of fever. In such cases he endeavored to produce sleep by repeated 
frictions, but the violence of the fever prevents sleep, and frictions do no ^ood 
until the fever is subdued. Therefore, Asclepiades should not have prescribed 
that means," etc 

Like the Methodics, Celsus gave but few internal remedies ; the general 
maxim by which he was guided in the treatment of fevers was, *< that if 
nothing was given which could entertain the fever, it would cease of itself. We 
lind in this the " atUokraUia " of Hippocrates^ in other words, the germ of the 

* Kot an oDcomnon practice at that time in Rome.— V. J. F. 
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doctrine of the vis medicatrix naturse ; but it would be wrong to infer from it 
that Celsus had no confidence in therapeutical measures. Far from it ; h 
occanionally shows great boldness in the employment of such means. Thus 
in laying down the rules for bloodletting he observes, (Book 2. sect, x.,) " that 
the symptoms of certain diseases may require bleeding, while the patient ha« 
hardly the strength to sustain the loss of blood. In such a case if there Is 
no other remedy, and if it is thought that the patient cannot recover without 
the aid of a heroic measure, it is the duty of a good physician to express the 
opinion that while there is no other means left but bleeding, it is far fniro 
being unattended with danger. Then, if it is demanded, bloodletting should 
be resorted to without hesitation ; for it is better to try a doubtful remedy 
than to do noihinff,** 

In continued fevers which assumed a low, or what we would call a tj-phoid 
character, (febris lenta,) Celsus gives the first idea of the perturbating method. 
In order to change the course of the disease, he directs the use of cold water, 
mixed with oil, over the body. Chills are thus produced, which cause a 
change in the disease. If reaction does not take place, wine and nourish- 
ment are given, and frictions are made with oil and salt. A greater degree 
of surface warmth is thus created, and a remission follows, which renders a 
cure possible. 

Celsus did not rely on the pulse alone as an indication of fever, or as an 
index of the condition of the system, because he thought that age, sex, tem- 
perament, passions, gastric derangement and temporary pain, not depend- 
ing on a diseased condition of the system, or even the presence of the phys- 
ician produced marked differences in the force and frequency of the arterial 
pulsations. The eye, the respiration, the state of the skin and of the super- 
ficial venous vessels, were, according to him, more reliable indications. Like 
the Methodics, he based his theory of fevers on the strictum and laxum, and 
his treatment was in accordance with this view. 

He bled and applied cups on the chest in peripneumonia, and gave a 
warm decoctions of hyssop and figs or honey. He also bled in pleurisy, and 
applied sinapisms, fomentations and wet cups on the diseased side. 

His treatment of phthisis is exceedingly judicious. He proscribed the 
use of baths, recommended great care against cold, and avoidance of all ex- 
cess m food and venerial pleasures. He directed a vegetable diet, fish, milk 
and mush, prescribed mild expectorants, applied the actual cautery on the 
back as a revulsive in the incipiency of the disease, and advised moderate 
exercise every day. He moreover insisted particularly on change of climate 
and sea voyages. 

It would be far from unprofitable, if our limits permitted, to follow oar 
elegant author through his graphic descriptions of the various internal mala- 
dies. This valuable compendium of ancient medicine, clearly shows the 
great progress which had been made in the philosophy as well as in 
the practice of our profession* The eclectic course ad(^ted by Celsus en- 
abled him to judge the theories of the system atists who had preceded him 
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with a high degree of impartiality, and if in his views a too decided tendency 
towards Methodism is noticed, we should remember that it was the favorite 
system among the best educated physicians of his day. It should not be 
forgotten, also, that Methodism, with its expectant precepts, was infinitely 
better than the superstitious practices and absurd formulas of Empiricism; 
or the wild and contradictor}' doctrines of the other Dogmatic schools of 
antiquity. 

Books vii and vlii of his De Re Medica are devoted to surgery. 

" A surgeon," he says, " ought to be young, or at most but middle-aged ; 
to have a strong and steady hand, never subject to tremble, and to be no 
less dexterous with his left than his right hand ; to have a quick and clear 
sight ; to be bold, and so far void of pity that he may have only in view the 
cure of him whom he has taken in hand, and not in compassion to his cries 
either make more haste than the case requires, or cut less than is necessary, 
but do all as if he were not moved by the shrieks of patients." 

" It may be asked," he continues, " what are the diseases belongi))g 
properly to surgery, because surgeons assume to themselves the curing of 
many wounds and ulcers which I have treated elsewhere ? I am of the 
opinion that a physician should be qualified in the various departments of the 
art — but since they have been divided, I esteem him most, whose skill is 
most extensive."* 

The books allotted to surgery in the De Re Medica, are precious, not 
only because they are the only satisfactory records which have descended to 
us respecting the progress of surgery in the long interval between Hippo- 
crates and Celsus, but also because they contain the germs of many modern 
improvements in that department. 

An\ong the numerous interesting chapters on this subject, the one de- 
scribing the operation of cutting into the bladder in order to extract a stone, 
has desetvedly attracted great attention, and the method therein delineated 
is still distinguished as the *^lithotomia CdsianiJ* The operation was 



• Tho treatment of diioafles was divided by the Alexandrian school into hygienic, phar> 
maceutic and 8urfci<^l. "Many histurianii," says Renouard, ^^ among whom are Le Clerc and 
Spren^el, rapponed, that at that epoch, the medical profession was divided into three orders, 
which correspond to the three divisions of the science, shown above. They say, that from 
that time, there wore dietetic physicians, who confined themselves to the regulation of the 
regimen of the sick; pharraacentists, who prescribed internal remedies; and rargeons, who 
made dressings and performed all manual operations. Conlin was the first to show that these 
statements were erroneous. Afterwards Shulsa demonstrated, that the division of medicine 
into hygiene, pharmacy and surgery, as introduced by Celsus, must be understood In a sclen* 
tiflc, and not in a professional sense. Lastly, B. Peyrilhe, after having quoted the <^lnion8 of 
his two predecessors, corroborates them by new considerations. "To these opinions,'* he 
says, ** so much the more respectable, because they come from two physicians profbnndly 
vereed In the history of their art, we Join a reflexion which could have been made before^ 
though it has not been : that If this division of Medicine existed In the profession, as it did In 
the Art — if it was civil, as It Is certain that It was scholastic, we should be able to discern, 
very distinctly, among the Romans, three clasdoe of physicians. Now, where shall we find 
them ? All the efforts of some modem investigators, have not been able to show the exist- 
ence of a eingle one of these classes, alone ; su<^, fbr example, m surgeont, that la, men who 
limited themselves to surgical operations.'* Op. Clt. translation of Oomegys, p. 188. 
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done as follows : "The rectum was emptied by a clyster, a few hours pre- 
viously ; and, immediately before cuttinjj, the patient was desired to walk 
about his chamber ; be was then placed in the lap of an assistant, or secured 
in the manner now practised in the lateral operation. The surgeon then 
introduced the fore and middle fingers of his left hand, well oiled, into the 
anus, while he pressed with the palm of bis right hand on the lower part of 
the abdomen, above the pubes, in order to promote the descent of the stone. 
With the fingers the calculus was next griped, pushed forwards towards the 
neck of the bladder, and made to protrude and form a tumor on the left side 
of the perinspum. The operator then took a scalpel and made a lunatrd 
incision through the skin and cellular substance, directly on the stone near 
the anus, down to the neck of the bladder, with the horns towards the hip. 
Then, in the deeper and narrower part of the wound, a second transverse 
incision was made on the stone into the neck of the bladder itself, till the 
flowing out of the urine showed that the incision exceeded in some degree 
the size of the stone. The calcul'is, being strongly pressed upon with 
the fingers, next started out itself, or was extracted with a hook for the 
purpose.*** 

In haemorrhages resulting from wounds, Celsus prescribed blood-letting, 
the local application of s()onges moistened with vinegar and other styptics* 
compression, and the actual cautery. When an artery was wounded and the 
above means failed to arrest the htemorrhage, he applied two ligatures and 
divided the blood vessel between them — a method which has been re^^ved 
by Abernethy. The ligature was also employed by Celsus for checking the 
loss of blood from hiemorrhoids — yet, strange to say, he and his contempora- 
ries failed to resort to the same measure to secure the arteries after amputa- 
tion. In these cases compression and styptics, including the actual cautery 
being the only means used, many persons died from hiemorrhage. It is not, 
therefore, extraordinary that fear of this occurrence deterred the ancients from 
resorting to amputation, except in cases of extreme necessity.f They gen- 

• Celsuii, lib. tIU sect, xxvi, as quoted by Samuel Cooper in his Surgical Dictionazy, article 
** Lithotomy." 

The operation of cutting for stone in the bladder may be traced to remote antiquity. 
The •' Oath of Hippocrates" expresnly prohibited its performance to the general practitioner, 
enjoining upon him to leave it to thoae who made it a speciality. It appears, however, that it 
had fallen into disuse, when the operation described by Celsus brought it again into prac* 
tice. [t is worthy of remark that Dupuytren, a few years bdck. has, in hit bilateral operation, 
revived the method of Celsus, not without some important modifications, however. (See Du- 
puytren, M6moire sur une mani^re nouvelle de pratiquer Toperation de la taiUe. Paris, IS36: 
and Levons orales de cHnique chinirgicale, 2e ^it. 1839; t. iv, p. 667.) 

t At that epoch, and in fitct for a long time afterwards, the use of the toumlqnet was nut 
known. The ancients surrounded the limb with a band above the parta to be amputated, and 
tightened it snfllciently to prevent circulation. They also believed that the pressure of the 
hand was advantageous in benumbing the limb and moderating the pain of the operation. 
This defective method, however, occasioned not only ]mUu and contusion, bnt was frequently 
followed by abscesses and even mortification. It was not u^til 1674, that a French surgeon. 
Morel, Introduced the first improvement by the application of a rude tourniquet, which was 
soon afterwards (in 1718) still farther improved by Petit, and others. (See Diet, des Sciences 
M6d.— vol. 55, p. 368-37-2). 
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erally waited until amputation had taken place ; and then, in operations, the 
knife was always kept from cutting deep into the living flesh. Thus Celsui 
remarks : (lib. vii, sect, xxiii) " Amputation is an operation attended wiih 
great peril — for the occurrence of hteraorrhage or syncope, may prove fatal 
while the patient is still under the knife. But when there is only one remedy 
remaining, its incertitude, or even the danger which accompanies it, should 
not deter us from resorting to it. The knife should, therefore, be carried 
round, down to the bone, between the dead and living flesh, taking care, how- 
ever, not to perform the amputation too near an articulation, and to cut more 
into the living flesh than into the mortified portion." etc. 

The rules given by Celsus for cntheterism are still followed. However, the 
topper catheters, which he used, were replaced by silver ones, by the early 
Arabian practitioners, because the first metal had the inconvenience of be- 
coming incrusted with verdigris. His treatment of other aff'HCtiong of the 
urinary organs is equally interesting. The same may be said of his remarks 
on the diseases of the genital parts : phimosis, paraphimosis, ulcers of the 
penis, the different aflections of the testicles, and of his precepts for distin- 
guishing hydrocele from scrotal hernia. The operation for hydrocele was by 
incision, after which an injection, composed of common salt and nitre dis- 
solved in water, was intr' duced into the serous cavity with the evident inten- 
tion of securing adhesions, as we now do with iodine, wine, etc. In laying 
down the rules for castraion, particular attention is enjoined in order not to 
include in the ligature the vessels of the spermatic cord. 

The first notice of effusions within the cavity of the cranium, after a blow, 
without any apjireciable osseous fissure or fracture, is found in the De Re 
Medica of Celsus. (Lib. viii, sect, iv.) He exposes the error of his prede- 
cessors, who, in cases of fractures or fissures of the cranium, thought it 
always necessary to remove the injured portions of the bones; and in ex- 
plaining the circumstances requiring the use of the trephine, he shows a pro- 
gress in the knowledge of the real source of danger, which he points out as 
resulting from compression, effusion, and the irritation produced by osseous 
fragments on the cerebral membranes. 

Book viii is principally devoted to the description and treatment of frac- 
tures and luxations. He establishes with much accuracy the analogy exist- 
ing between the fractures of the leg and arm, and gives a correct prognosis, 
based on whether the fracture is simple or compound, transverse, oblique or 
comminuted. By compound fractures Celsus designates not only those in 
which the bone protrudes through the wound of the integuments, but also 
those which occur near the articulations, without external laceration of the 
0oft parts. He makes it a rule to reduce the fracture as soon as possible 
after the accident, before the contractions of the muscles occur and inflam- 
mation seta in. When the inflammation has already progressed considera- 
bly, he advises to wait until it has diminished, before attempting to reduce 
the parts. When union has not taken place, he directs the scraping of the 
fractured extremities by rubbing them one against the other ; and even ad- 
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vises the breakinjc of the deformed callus in mal-consolidation, in order to 
obtain a more rej<ular union. With his predecessors, however, he fails to 
(lisiinguish l>etween dislocations aj the hip joint and fractures of the neck of 
the femur. Iv caries of the hones, he endeavors to promote the separation, 
not only hy scraping the actual cautery* but by boring numerous holes in 
the diseased bone. 

His mode of operating by depression for lenticular cataracts (which I§ 
very much as practiced in our day), his operaiion for pier\gion, viz. : to tran>- 
fix the preterna ural membrane with a threaded needle, and after having 
thus secured and elevated it, to remove it with the knife, avoiding injur)' to 
the carunculu; his manner of remedying defornuties of the eye-lids, etc, are 
worthy of a careful j>ernsal. 

The remarks of Celsus on the diseases of the ear, are also exceedingly 
interesting; but for thoe aiid many other affections which we have left 
unnoticed, we must refer our readers to the original — a work which has gone 
through numerous editions, and which is destined to live as long as our science. 



HI B L 1 G R A P H I C A L NOTICES, 



A Truvtisk on Hyhievk : With Special Keferen(*e to the Mditary Ser\ice, 
by W. A. Hammond, M. 1).. Surgeon-G?i.pral U. S. .\rmy ; Fellow of 
the College of Physicians of Philadelphia ; etc., etc. Philadelphia : J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. ' 1863. pp. 604. For Sale by A. Roman & Co., 417 
& 419 Montgomery street, San Francisco. 

Hygikne, or that department of our science which has for its object the pre- 
servation of health, is a subject requiring the serious attention of the army 
surgeon as well as that of the physician in civil practice. With the exception 
of Dr. Dunglison*s excellent work on " Human Health," which is out of print, 
we are not aware that any general treatise has ever been published in the 
United Slates. Great Britain is not better off in this respect ; and the prac- 
titioner desiring to make himself familiar wi h this important branch of the 
profession has been obliged to resort to French and German works. Our ex- 
igencies, therefore, cause the present work to be particularly welcome — and 
by its publication, the nurhor has rendered a great service, not only to the 
army surgeons, for whom it is particularly intended, but to the profession at 
large. 

Dr. Hammond tells us, in his preface, that there are several subjects, 
such as Occupation, Exercise, Marriage, Celibacy, which have not been in- 
cluded in this volume, but which he promises to gite in a second edition, when 
called for. The all-important rules, without which no army can be effective, 
are thoroughly and carefully set forth by the author under the following 
divisions : Section 1. — On the Examination of Recruits — in which he treats 
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of their general and special qualifications and disqualifications. Section 2. — 
Of the Agents inherent in the organism which affect the hygienic condition of 
man ; comprising race, temperaments in general and in particular, idiosyn- 
crasy, age, sex, hereditary tendency, habit, morbid habits, and constitution. 
Section 3. — Of the Agents, external to the organism, which act upon th^ 
health of man. These are fully developed by the author under the following 
heads : The atmosphere, the accidental and non-essential constituents of the 
atmosphere, temperature, light, electricity, water, soil, locality, climate, accli- 
mation, habitation, hospitals, principles of hospital construction, field-hospi- 
tals, lighting, heating and ventilation of hospitals, barracks, camps, food, ali- 
mentary principles, phyaiologioal and sanitaiy relations of food, animal com- 
pound aliments, vegetable compound aliments, accessory food, alimentation 
of the soldier, clothing and the hygienic relations of the clothing with the 
•cveral parts of the body. 

Our object in enumerating the various subjects treated, is to give an idea 
of the important and interesting topics which are considered in a most satis- 
factory manner in the work before us. The volume is well printed and con- 
tains numerous illustrations, many of which are original. We take pleasure 
in commending it as a valuable addition to medical libraries. 



Manual of Instructions for Military Surgeons, on the examination of 
recruits and discharge of soldiers. With an appendix, containing tlie 
official regulations of the Provost- Marshal General's bureau, and those 
for the formation of the invalid corps, etc., etc. Prepared at the request 
of the United States Sanitary Commission, by John Ordronaux, M. 1)., 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the Columbia College, New York. 
New York: D Van Nos.rand, 192 Broadway. London : Trubner&Co. 
1863. pp. 238. Eor Sale by A. Roman & Co., 417 & 419 Montgomerj- 
street, San Francisco. 

Thi« Manual which was prepared, as the au'hor informs us, at the request of 
the United States Sanitary Commission, as a contribution to Military Juris- 
prudence, embodies all the important points respecting physical disabilities in 
their relation to the military service. The book is founded principally on the 
French Ck>de of 1862, entitled : ** Instructions pour les Officiers de Sani6 sur 
les Infirmity ou Maladies qui rendent impropre au Service Mihtaire." Dr. 
Ordronaux's work is not merely a translation, however, — for the text has 
been altered, whenever it was deemed advisable, to meet the wants of the 
American surgeons, and notes have been added in order more fully to develop 
certain subjects. The author has, also, given an Appendix containing the 
Code of Instructions relating to the United States Army, as adopted by the 
Board of Medical Officers, April 15, 1863 ; the Keguktions governing the 
formation of the Invalid Corps ; the Prussian list of disqualifying diseases, 
and the Regulations governing the formation of their Invalid Corps. 

By the publication of this Manual, Dr. Ordronaux has rendered an im- 
portant service to Army Surgeons, whose labors, in the examination of re- 
cruits» etCy it will greatly facilitate. 
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Braithwaite*8 Retrospect of Practic\l Medicine and Surgery. 
Part fortv-ncTenth, for July, 1863,— pp. 208. New York : W. A. 
Townsend, 39 Walker street. From the publisher. 

Tnia excellent compendium is too well known to require coaimetit. To 
practitioners desirous of keeping pace with the pro;;ress of the science, 
Braithwaite's Retrospect is invaluable. No physic an can well atford to dis- 
pense with it. Our readers are aware that it contains a retrospective view 
of the most important discoveries and improvements in the me<lical sciences, 
digested from the leading Medical journals of Europe and America. It it 
uniformly issned in January and July, and is transmitted by mail to sub- 
scribers at the small cost of $2 per annum. 



EDITOR'S TABLE 



Obituary. 

H. M. GRAY, M. D. 

It is with feelings of deep regret that we perform the painful duty of an- 
nouncing the death of our late distinguished confrere. Dr. Henr\' Martyn 
Gray, who died at his residence in this city, at half-past four o'clock, on 
Thursday morning, 24th inst., aged forty-two years. 

Called from a sphere of usefulness and honor, while yet in the prime of 
life, the end of bis earthly existence is justly considered a public calamity by 
the community in which he lived. Bom in the city of New York, Dr. Gray 
graduated with high honors at the Geneva Medical University. He emi- 
grated to California in 1849, and having established his residence in San 
Francisco, he soon won for himself a prominent position among his fellow- 
]>hysicians ; while by the genial qualities of his disposition, his high mental 
endowments, the kindness of his heart and his numerous acts of benevolence, 
he surrounded himself with a large circle of warm and devoted friends 
among all classes of society. 

Dr. Gray occuiwed a high position in ihe Masonic fraternity, was Presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Pioneer Association in 1861-2, and at the time of 
his death held the post of surgeon, with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, on 
General Allen's staff. 



Meeting of Physicians. — An adjourned meeting of the physicians of 
San Francisco was held in the Pioneer's Hall on Saturday evening, 26tb 
inst., Dr. Harris in the chair. The Committee on resolutions, through their 
Chairman, Dr. Coit, made a repurt as follows : 

It having pleased the Almighty to remove by death Dr. Henry M. Gray, 
a distinguished and honored member of the medical prf>fe8sioD, thereby car- 
rying grief into the bjsoms of numerous families, and sadness into the hearts 
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of a large circle of friends ; we, the phjsicians of San Francisco, sbcerelv 
mourning this sudden bereavement, and desiring to put on record the high 
estimation in which he was held, the growth of long years of close and 
familiar association: 

Resohedn That in the death of Dr. Gray, a pioneer physician, the medical 
profession of California has lost one of its most ditinguished associates, and 
the city of San Francisco one of its noblest and most invaluable benefactors. 

Resotvedf That the high grade of intellect with which our late professional 
brother was endowed by nature ; ^e possession of a mind well disciplined 
by thorough classical and scientific education ; his intense love of his pro- 
fession, his earnestness and assiduity in the mvestigation of disease; his 
unwearied efforts in the service of his patients ; his kindness, tenderness and 
extreme delicacy in cases calling for the exercise of such Qualities; his 
humanity to the poor and the outcast, have placed his name high on the roll 
of eminent physicians. 

Ruplved, That his easy, dignified bearing, his nice sense of honor, his 
punctilious observance of all rules which he deemed necessary to protect the 
rights and interests of his professional brethren, together with his uniform 

S>litenes8 and courtesy, are qualities by which his character was eminently 
stmguished, and were calculated to add honor and dignity to the profession. 
Rtiolved, That we extend to his a^ed mother and ms relatives our cordial 
sympathy in these dark hours of their afflk^tion. 

Rtaolved, That the members of the medical protes^ion be requested, as a 
mark of respect to the deceased, to wear the usual badge of mourning on the 
left arm, for thirty days, and that a oopy of these resolutioDt be transmitted 
to his famUy. Benj. B. Coit, Chairman. 

H. W. Q1BBOM8, 

V. J. FOUBGEAUD. 

On motion, it was voted that the report be adopted, and a copy thereof 
published in the daily newspapers of San Fnmcisoo. 

Drt. Coit and Harris were appointed to act as mdl-bearert. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at the Pioneer's Hall on Sunday, 
27tli inst., at one o'clock, P. M., to attend the funeral ceremonies. 

A. F. Sawyer, Secretary. 



Health of San Franoisoo. 

OmparMot Mwiality for thtTvoo Yean ending rupediiodjf JhiguM 31«<, 

1862 and 1863. 

Tbe total number of deaths for the month of August was 163, being 17 lest 
than for the preceding month. 95 were recorded in the Lone Mountain 
cemetery, of which 23 were under three years ; 66 in the Roman Catholic 
burying ground, of which 23 were under three years ; and 2 in the Jewiah 
cemeteries. The principal causes of death are recorded as foUows : Con- 
sumption, 12 ; lung diseases, 3 ; brain diseases, 6 ; apoplexy, 2 ; heart dit- 
eases, 3 } fcTer, 2 ; typh ferers, 2 ; enteritis, 1 ; dropsy, 2 ; cholera in&ntum 
2; sore throat and diphtheria, 6; croup, 1; scarlatina, 2 ; dentition, 2; 
whooping cough, 3 1 measles, 2; erysipelas, 1; debility, 4} paralysis, 3; 

itill bom, 15. 

B 
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ThtfoUowing i$ a comparative tahU of mortality for the two yeean ending 
respectively .^ugutt SUt, 1862 and 1863. 

1801. 

8«ptemb«r ....164 

October 154 

November 165 

Deoember 195 

1862. 

Jannuy.. 173 

February 218 

March 207 

April 174 

May 152 

June 160 

July 199 

August 222 



Total. 



.2183 



1862. 

September 170 

October 173 

Noromber 167 

December ^ 179 

1863. 

.January 160 

February „151 

March U92 

April 157 

May 173 

June 175 

July 180 

AugUBt. icn 



Total.. 



..2040 



Remarks. Notwithstandiug the steady increase of our population, it vill 
be perceived that there were 143 deaths less, for the year ending August 3Ut 
1863, than in the preceding year. 

The average monthly mortality for the year ending August 31st 1862, was 
182 ; for the last year it was only 170.^ Of the 2040 who died during the 
last twelve months, 551 were children under 3 years of age, and 140 still 
bom. 

During the last year the highest monthly mortality was in March — 192 ; 
the lowest in Febuary — 151. During the previous year the highest monthly 
mortality was in August — 222 ; the lowest m May — 152. 

If we estimate our present population at 100,000, our rate of mortality has 
been less than 1 in 49 ; showing a degree of salubrity which may be advan* 
tageously compared with that of any large city in the civilized world. 
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SELECTIONS. 



Faradization. 



BY W. E. BOWMAN, 
Editor of the Canada Lancet. 



It is now over thirty years since the discovery by Faraday, that wire insu- 
lated by a covering of silk or cotton, and encircling a piece of iron, becomes 
electric at the moment of bringing a magnet into contact with, or separating 
it from it ; the wire being unconnected with either, and remaining unaffected, 
but on the movement of the magnet to or away from the iron within it. The 
currents thus induced run in opposite directions, that is, the end of the wire 
which gives positive electricity on the application, shows negative on the 
removal of the magnet, and vice versa with the other extremity of the wire, 
hence the name " to and fro" currents. They become much more perceptible 
when the iron is bent, and a horse-shoe magnet employed to touch both ends 
at the same time. 

Like currents are produced in the wire when placed around the magnet, 
and its poles touched with soft iron. 

Temporary or electro-magnets evolve similar phenomena. 

And voltaic electricity from a pile, or a simple pair of zinc and copper 
plates, when passed through an insulated coll of wire, also generates at the 
moments of making and breaking contact, the same to and fro currents in 
another coil placed over it, or with it on the same spool, although not other- 
wise connected. 

Rktotomta — It therefore follows that to have continuous induced currents 
the contacts or withdrawals of the magnet, or the interruptions in the stream 
from the voltaic plates, must be numerous and speedy; contrivances for 
this purpose are styled rheotomes (i. e. cut-currents) and have taxed the 
ingenuity of scientific men in all parts of the world. 

It will hence be observed, that although these sympathetic currents are 
always produced from spools of insulated wire, yet that there are three modes 
of inducing them, viz.: — the permanent magnet — the electro magnet — and 
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the electric coil, the two latter requiring voltaic electricity. 

Dr. Duchenne of Boulogne, who has devoted a great deal of attention to 
this suhject, and whofte large work is without doubt the most complete ex- 
tant, extensively employs these induced currents, and in honor of their dis- 
coverer has denominated their application Faradization, which happy appella- 
tion has been at once adopted oy the profession at large. When from a 
permanent magnet, he calls it Magneto-Faradic ; and if induced from a bat- 
tery, Volta-Faradic. 

After this explanation, it will be seen why by Faradization is only to be 
understood the employment of induced or discontinuous electric currents. 

Magneto- Electric Machines. — In these the insulated wire Ls put upon 
wooden spools, and slipped over the ends of a piece of bent iron, which are 
turned around in front of a horse-shoe magnet. They are decidedly the 
cleanest and prettiest instruments for medicinal purposes, and the ones most 
frequenlly employed in this country. They come to us from the United 
States, where they are manufactured cheaply in great numbers, and exten- 
sively employed both by medical men and the community at large ; and all 
those that I have seen, are made to transmit the undivided to and fro cur* 
rents as generated. The electrodes (or handles), being alternately positive 
and negative, pass the electricity backwards and forwards through any por- 
tion of the body placed between them. In more perfect instruments, how- 
ever, of which those of the English makers are not excelled in the world, 
control may be exercised over one of these sets of currents, and a positive 
and negative electrode be produced at pleasure, thus enabling the operator 
to pass the stream in any direction desired. This is of great advantage, for 
a current running with a nerve is much less excitable than an inverse or 
mixed one. 



•^ 



M. Daobenne's Magnoto-Faradic Apparatus, 

In this instrument, invented and employed by J )r. Duchenne, the spools 
are placed over the magnets, and contain first, eighty feet of insulated copper 
wire one-fiftieth of an inch in diameter, over which is wound nearly two 
thousand feet of another of one-seventy-fifth of an inch. In both of 'these 
wires are generated the same to and fro currents, which however vary greatly 
in character, those from the larger being much more powerful, and from the 
longer and smaller, more penetrating. 

Volta-Eledric •Apparatus.— ^oft iron becomes magnetic when surrounded 
by an insulated coil of wire through which is passing a stream of voltaic 
electricity ; and an instrument could be made precisely like the one with the 
horse-shoe magnet, but with a power much greater, depending as it would 
on the strength of the battery employed. But the turning of a handle; is 
unnecessary with a battery, as to prcduce Faradic currents, we have merely 
to place another coil over the tempoiary magact, the intervening wire being 
no hindrance to their develop oient. The t3p coil must also be insulated. 
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and be unconnected with either the wire beneath, the iron, or the battery. 

The current produced on breaking contact runs in the same direction as 
the battery current, and that on its junction on the opposite way. Faradic 
currents, as ahready stated, may be produced by a coil of wire and pair of 
plates alone, but the inducing "power of an electric magnet so far exceeds it 
that the soft iron helix is never omitted in these instruments, but is with- 
drawn when a diminution of strength is required. If a bundle of annealed 
wires, each insulated, be substituted for the bar of iron, forming, as they 
would, so many distinct magnets, the currents would be still further inten- 
sified ; they must not, however, be encircled by any metal which partially 
does away with this increase of power. 

The wood cut is intended to illustrate the formation 
of the coil machines. The top spool has its inducting 
wire arranged to receive the finer, which is placed over 
it in the second. ITie rheotome is not inserted. The 
electrodes T would give the to and fro currents on 
separating or connecting the wires at C. 

Extra Currents. — The Volta-electric apparatus 
possesses an advantage over the magneto-electric 
mstruments, in generating an extra current of induc- 
tion in the larger wire at the instant that the battery 
is cut off, and unlike that induced in the finer wire, 
1 it runs but one way, which is the same as the battery; 
"jl it lasts but for an instant and may be felt strongly at 
" the dijiks E N and E P. It is an induced current ip 
the inducing wire, after each stoppage of the elec- 
tricity from the Voltaic plates, and is very convenient 
as a therapeutic agent. And if the to and fro cur- 
rents, formetl in the finer wire, can be divided at pleasure, it gives a very per- 
fect instrument with three sets of currents, the to and fro and single cur- 
rents from the long fine wire, and the extra current from the coarser. Those 
from the first, according to Duchenne, being more penetrating and having an 
especial action upon cutaneous sensibility, and likewise upon the retina ; and 
those of the larger wire upon muscular contractibility." 

Induced currents differ, as a therapeutic agent, from Voltaic electricity. 




in moving alternately in opposite directions, and in being a quick succession 
of minute shocks; it is to tne latter alone, however, that its superiority is 
due, for effects, similar in every respect, may be obtained from a small gal- 
vanic battery, if its current be made discontinuous by means of a rheotome. 

Induced electricity is decidedly medical electricity, and, apart from its 
other advantages, is superior to all other forms in proilucing powerful mus- 
cular contractions, without exciting cutaneous sensibility, causing shocks, or 
tearing the capillar)' vessels. And its employment is unaccompanied by risk 
of altering the tissues by chemical action, an effect* which is liable to occur 
with continuous Voltaic currents. 

Electrodes. — By this term is understood the poles or handles attached to 
the ends of the wires, by which the application of the elec'ricity is made to 
the different parts of the body. The pair most universally applicable are 
brass cylinders with wooden handles, as shown at 5 ; they are intended to 
hold sponges saturated with salt water. Duchenne's cups and sponges, as 
may be seen, are much larger than those ordinarily employed. Disks, balls, 
eones of metal and wood, similar to those used with frictional electricity, may 
all prove useful in Faradization. 
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^^»g^ The excitore, fig. 1, are intended for the bladder, and 

^ f^^ when made a little less curved, answer admirably for Fara- 
' dizing the os uteri in amenorrhoea. The wires are run through 

an elastic caiheter with a division to keep them isolated. Fig. 
2 is for^ the ear ; the cone should he made of wood or ivory. 
Fig. 3 is a wire brush for stimulating the skin, and producing 
counter irritation. It should he attached to the nej^ative con- 
ductor, when the apparatus allows of divided currents. 

A pair of very convenient sponge electrodes may be made 
. X* ^y cutting a hollow India-ru])ber ball in twd, and inserting a 

/ \/ \ sponge into each hall as shown in fig. 6. 

' In applying electricity, it must be recollected, that the 

stream passes into the l)ody at the positive electrotode, and 
out at the negative one, on its way to complete its circuit. 

By a direct current is understood one that follows the course 

of a nerve and consequently of nerve force ; it is produced by 

placing the positive conductor on a nerve nearer to its origin 

m the brain or spinal cord, than the negative one. Or, in 

other words, to cause a direct current, the negative electitxle 

must be placed upon a nerve nearer to its point of distribution 

than the positive one. Inverse currents, as their name im- 

^ J^ plies, run in a contrary way to force nerve, and the electrodes 

I c3 are reversed to produce them. 

^^ ^p Direct currents, although occasioning contractions in the 

muscles to which a nerve is distributed, has the effect of 

decreasing for a time the excitahilitv of the nerve itself. It is owing to thii 

important power that it is so desirable to be able to employ them alone ; for 

the reverse currents of the to and fro insftruments stimulate and counteract 

this effect. But when these double currents are very intense, the inverse 

become overpowered by the direct. 

From these facts it will be deduced that feeble and long continued to and 
firo currents are best adapted to rouse vitality and exercise a tonic influence 
upon weak and atrophied tissues. 

The human body is not a good conductor of electricity when compared 
to metals ; its most impregnable part, however, is the epidermis, the resist- 
ance of which when dry has been ))laced by Lenz, after many experiments, 
as high as 36 times that of the conducting wire alone. The skin once passed, 
however, he found the structures beneath not to exceed five times. PerSons 
accustomed to working with Voltaic batteries, are perfectly aware of this 
great difference, firom the increased facility and power with which the cur- 
rent enters the hands throup:h the least scratch or abrasion of the cuticle, 
and the severe pain it occasions at these points. 

Electro puncture. — Faradization through steel or platina needles passed 
into the deeper tissues is one of the most efficient modes we possess <^ 
localizing the current and stimulating them to healthy action, or restoring 
them to lost contractibility. Triangular shaped needles, similar to those 
employed by glovers, are best adapted for the purpose : when of steel they 
should be plated with gold, for their oxidation in the wound during the pas- 
sage of the electric currents, not only increases the pain, but leaves an indeli- 
ble stain behind them. Bloodvessels should not be transfixed, nor is it abso- 
lutely requisite to pierce a nerve ; it is quite sufficient if the needles come in 
contact with it. 

Baihs. — Electricity penetrates the skin without difficulty through water, 
and the application of to and fro currents in a bath, is a powerful means of 
arousing the action of the system in cases of debility. The hip bath, foot 
bath, or merely inserting the hands in'o a basin of water, also gives a ready 
entrance and exit to the currents if one conductor be put into the vessel, and 
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the other, a moist sponp*^, be placed above the port to be Faradized. Salt 
increases the conducting power of the wa'er, and it ma} be conveniently 
added to it when 0])erating through the hands or feet. 

Sponfire Electrodes. — Next in point of penetrability are sponges moisten- 
ed with salt water, which when pressed firmly upon the wet skin, DCt as good 
conductors to the deeper tissues wihout electrization of the cutaneous sur- 
face, which however becomes momentarily ofecled on bringing the electrodes 
into contact with it, or on removing them, whilst connected with the working 
instrument ; this may be readily obviated by crossing the wires of the two 
poles until the spftngcs are placed. 

Electro-cutaneoiis Excitation. — When the skin is dry beneath one or 
both electrodes, the currents flow chiefly along or within its «*urfaco, and when 
intense, act painfully upon the superficial' muscles beneath. Before Fara- 
dizing the skm, all humidity should first be absorbed by means of a little rice 
powder or corn starch, then having placed a moist conductor on some other 
portion of the body, apj)ly a dry one to the part to be excited, or, holding it 
m the hand, pass the back of the fingers lightly over the surface. The 
application of the metallic brush, however gentle, is a much more severe 
mode of arousing sensibility, and is very painful when the cutaneous surface 
is struck slightly with the extremities of the wires. Duchenne calls this 
flatter electric fuatigation and electric moxa when the ends are left in con- 
tact with it. 

Of the Nerves. — ^The muscles are ranch better conductors of electricity 
than the nerves, therefore, when it is desired to apply them to the latter, it 
should be done where they are most suj)erficial, ana m contact with tendons 
or aponeuroses, or surrounded by cellular tissue ; and even in these situations 
but a portion can be made to traverse the nerves. 

Weber has proved, after many in' cresting researches, that although 
Faradization of tne spinal marrow alone produces violent contractions in the 
muscles of the trunk, these contractions arise, not from electricity, but from 
nerve force brought into action by the stimulus to the cord. And that nei- 
ther contractions nor heat can be observed in nerve matter on electrical 
excitation. 

Induced currents passed through the sympathetic, or through the organn 
to which it is distributed produce contractions in the muscular tissue of the 
latter, which, however, differ from those of the voluntary muscles in being 
less energetic and more permanent, and in succeeding each other in an ordtr 
corresponding to their functions, which they increase. 

Of the Muscles. — Faradization of the muscular tissue is said to be 
general when produced through the nerves, and load when applied to the 
fibres themselves; the latter is more superficial except when a powerful 
current is employed. Next to electro-puncture, local electrization is best 
accomplished by means of the sponge electrodes wet with brine, and pressed 
firmly upon the skin within a tew inches of each other, moving them fre- 
quently, until everj' part has been brought under its influence. 

^xcitation of the periosteum is peculiarly painful, and should be avoided 
when possible. 

Paralysis, — Ever since its disco ver\% Faradization has been recom- 
mended as a remedial agent of great efficacy in patalysis, both local and 
general, stimulating the ner%'es and musdes in the former into renewed life 
and activity, and supplying them in the latter w ith electrical, in lieu of defi- 
cient ner^e force , thus keeping up their action and development, and pre- 
venting atrophy, whilst nature is restoring the power of the local centres. It 
cannot, however, be made immediately available as in all forms of local 
paralysis. In both local and general, the to and fro currents are particularly 
adapted, and ' hould be applied directly to the parts affected, without passing 
them through the seat of any recent cerebral or spiad. .mury. They should 
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be employed for short periods, and be frequently repeated. 

Where there has been a separation of a nerve by injury, or even a loss of 
its substance, with years of permanent paralysis, the patient application of 
electricity will occasionally be found to restore the action of the muscies aup- 
j>h*ed by it, Bhowinj? that there has been regeneration of the nerve filaments 
in the cicatrix, and that want of stimulus alone has prevented the return 
of power. After accidents of this kind, the rule is, when the muscular con- 
traction has not been destroyed, the parts should be submitted, as soon as 
posssible, to local electrization ; but when lost and insensible, from four to 
ten months must be allowed for the perfection of the nerve^bres. 

Paralysis of the nerves of smell, taste, sight and hearing have each occa- 
sionally been restored by electrial excitation. 

I have had some encouraging?, allhouo^h but partial successes with it, in 
loss of smell from chronic catarrh, in which I employed the double currents, 
placing one sponge over the nostrils, and the other at the nape of the neck. 

Dr. S. Wells recommends it in cases of strabismus dependant upon para- 
lysis of muscles of the orbit without cerebral lesion ; he directs one moist 
sponge to be placed on the lid over the weakened rectus, and the other to the 
temple, and begins with applications of five minutes duration, increasing them 
gradually to twenty minutes. 

In deafness without evident cause, but deficient cerumen, Faradization is 
well worthy of a trial. The ear should l>e filled with water, and weak and 
slow currents passed through it from the back of the neck, being careful not 
to allow the conductor to touch any portion of the meatus or tympanum. 

Local paralysis of the bladder with incontinence of nrine, either in adults 
or children, may often be successfully treated by means of the to and fro 
currents passed daily, for fifteen minutes, between the interior of the bladder 
and the pubes, employing the excitor fig. 1, and a sponge electrode. It sel- 
dom requires more than a single application to effect a change, or over five 
or six to give permanent relief. 

In tic douleureux, the ner\'e may be deadened by strong direct currents, 
(extra currents being the best) applied by means of moist conductors. 

Faradization in lead palsy, is in general very tedious, and requires 30 to 
100 sittings, at each of which pain should be excited in the paralyzed mus- 
cles. The currents employed should be rapid and intense, and not be con- 
tinued longer than ten minutes, otherwise the nerves themselves will be liable 
to be injured by them. 

In cnorea, M. Briquet remarks that induced currents, passed through the 
muscles, act but temporarily, but if applied merely to tlie integument, they 
occasion rapid and marked diminution of the movements, and frequently 
effect a prompt removal of the malady. He Faradizes the skin every day or 
every other day, for five or six minutes, along the entire length of the affected 
limbs, persevering with the treatment for several months when necessar>'. 

In amenorrhoea, Faradization proves successful only after the health hat 
otherwise been re established. To and fro currents should be passed between 
the sacrum and pubes, beginning several days before the period. In cases 
permitting it, an insulated conductor may be carried up to the womb, and 
the electricity be passed through it from the lower part of the abdomen. 

To produce contractions of the womb and expulsion of its clots in post 
partem hemorrhage and in dysmenorrhnea, or to cause more rapid labor in 
; lacenta proevia, after due dilatation of the os, Faradization may be employed 
.-•8 an auxiliary to other means, in deference to the success attributed to its 
use by some few authors of merit. The mode of its application is the same 
aa for amenorrhoea. 

It is in hysteria particularly, more than in any other disease, that the 
to and fro currents prove most successful. In its convulsions paralysis, 
tetanus, aphonia, and all its thousand and one anomalous sensations, tbetr 
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employment freouently acts in a surprising manner ; the dread alone of the 
more powerful shocks, having sufficient influence upon the mind to control, 
and prevent their recurrence. 

The secretion of milk, when suspended or delayed, has occasionally been 
reproduced in a few hours by the application of the sponge electrodes, and 
the passage of moderate to and fro currents through the glands for ten or 
fifteen minutes. It should be repeated daily until the return is fully estab- 
lished. 

In neuralgia, powerful direct currents (extra currents) should be passed 
along the aflectea nerve, through moist conductors, for a few minutes only, 
and be repeated each time of the return of the pain. The intervals will be 
found to become longer and longer, and the sensibility to decrease at each 
renewal of the attack, until it entirely ceases. If electro-puncture be pre- 
ferred, as strongly advocated by many, weak currents must be employed, and 
but for a few seconds only. 

In bronchocele, electncal excitation renders the thyroid gland more sus- 
ceptible to the power of the iodine or other absorbents. 

In chronic rheumatism, direct currents give relief and promo*e the absorp- 
tion of effusions. In cases of rigidi y, as in cHck in the neck, the to and fro 
currents applied to the healthy antagonistic muscles, by causing their con- 
traction, act powerfully on the diseased ones, subduing their excitement and 
irritability in the same manner as the exercise of the opponent muscles in 
ordinarj- cramps. Dr. Christophers passes the current down the spine, and 
througli the affected part daily for half an hour or longer, and speaks of a 
case of three years standing that was ihus greatly benefited by it. 

In hydrocele, electro-puncture by exciting the serous membrane to ab- 
aorption, frequently proves successful, even in obstinate cases, in remoxing 
the effusion. The needles should be inserted deeply i> to the fluid from 
opposite sides, and to and fro currents be gently passed through them for 
fiheen minutes, increasing their intensity until the pain is complained of; the 
application may be repeated several times if necessary. 

In deficiency of semen, with loss of desire or imperfect erection, I have 
found the to and fro currents of much benefit, in one case a single. anplica- 
tion producmg a return of power. They should be passed through ttie tes- 
ticles, and along the erector muscles from the ischium to the dorsum of tha 
penis, employing the sponge electrodes daily, for fifteen minutes. 

In irritable states of the bowels, accompanied by slimy stools and alter- 
nate constipation and diarrhoea, to and fro currents applied to the colon 
from the spine, with moist electrodes, has been found of much service. 

In poisoning by opium, Faradization is the most efficient means we 
possess of sustaining life during the continuance of the narcotic effects of the 
drug upon th^rain ; in which time the stomach-pump and stimuli will net 
of course be neglected. Dr. Herepath's experience on this subject is worthy 
of attention ; he found, after numerous trials, that when the direct curren a 
only were employed, the positive electrode being placed upon the mucous 
membrane of the mouth, and the negative just below the ensiform cartilage, 
that the respiratory movements were carried on with considerable more 
regularity and ease than by any other method, but that when the conductor 
was shifted from the cheek to tne tongue, spasm of the glottis was produced 
and asphyxia threatened. In arrest of the heart's action from chloroforn^ 
direct currents should be passed through sponge electrodes from the nape i f 
the neck to the ensiform cartilage, placing the positive to the former. Bitit 
to and fro currents only are available, the shocks should be passed from side 
to side, placing one conductor over the cardiac region. In both caf^es the 
finger should be kept pressed between the ribs, and when the heart or 
diaphragm is noticed to contract, the currents should be momentarily sus- 
pended. 
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By the terms "sponge electrodes,** "moist electrode^,** "moist con- 
ductors," and "moist sponges," are intended Duchenne's cylinder con- 
ductors, containing sponges wet wiih salt and water, and pressed firmly to 
the skin during electrization. 

In conclusion, I would remark, that for the successful employment of 
Faradization, great patience and perseverance is required, and the conjunc- 
tion of other remequd agents should in nowise be neglected.— Gnuiia 
Lancd. 



Case of CflOBarean Section* 



BT J. O. SWATNE, M. D., 
Phyikkn-AoooQcheor to the Bristol Gonerml Hoepltal. 

The woman operated on was a dwarf over foKy years of age ; her height was 
only four feet and half an inch, and the deformity of the pelvis was congeo- 
itaL She was unmarried, and did not applv for medical advice until the time 
of labor, when she was first seen by Mr. llenry Grace, of Kings wood, near 
Bristol, and brought by him to the Bristol General Hospital. Here Dr. 
Swayne saw her, and advised the CsBsarean operation, which was accordingly 
performed by Mr. Coe, the senior surgeon to the hospitaL The section was 
made in the usual manner by an incision in the linea alba. The child was 
extracted alive, but the mother died forty 'two hours after the operation, from 
peritonitis. The pelvic deformity was chiefly occasioned by the very peculiar 
form of the sacrum, the anterior part of which, instead of being concave, 
projected forwards towards the symphysis pubis, and thus reduced the ante- 
ro-posterior diameter of the pelvic cavity to one inch and four-fifths. The 
child U now living. 

Mr. Spencer Wells wished to know whether the opening in the uterine 
wall had been left to close spontaneously, or had been closed by sutures. — 
He was not aware whether sutures had been used in any case, but it had 
struck him that the escape of blood, or of the secretions from the uterine 
cavity, into the peritoneal cavity might be one cause of mortality after the 
Csesarean section ; and if so, sutures might be useful It was evident that 
the ordinary interrupted sutures could not be used, because they would hare 
to be left in the spots where they were applied ; but it would be easy to use 
the uninterrupted suture so that it might be withdrawn throi^gh the uterine 
cavity and vagina. It would only be necessary to leave both ends long 
enough, and not tie any knot. There could * e no difficulty in doing this, 
if it were thought desirable ; and it might possibly prove to be a means of 
lessening the mortality after the Cesarean section. 

Dr. Greenhalgh, said that four cases of CiBsarean section had occurred in 
his own practice, besides which he had witnessed three cases in the practice of 
others. He spoke, therefore, from some experience of this formidable opera- 
tion. In two of his own patients, who had arrived at the full period of preg- 
nancy, it was necessitated by extreme distortion of the pelvis ; in the one re- 
sulting from mollities ossium who survived the operation three weeks, and 
then died from rupture of the transverse colon ; in the other from rickets, 
who lived only four days. In both cases the children were bom ahve, and 
continued to live. In all the cases the uteri contracted shortly after the re- 
moval of their contents, more rapidly in those where the incision was made 
in the body, and less so in one case where the opening was effected in the 
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neck of the uterus, on which account Dr. Greenhalgh did not approve of Mr. 
S. Wells' suj^gestion of bringing the cut edges together by sutures. He, Dr. 
Greenhalgh regretted that in more than one case the operation was not un- 
dertaken until much valuable time had been lost, and until after great and 
ineffectual attempts had been made to deliver, which placed the patients in a 
bad condition for any operation, and more especially for the one under con- 
sideration. He attributed our great want or success, as compared with our 
continental brethren to a want of attention to these less points. He empha- 
tically expressed his opinion that no practitioner was justified in performing 
this operation with a view of saving the child where delivery could be safely 
effected by craniotomy. Still he considered that if any patient, who had had 
one or more children destroyed by craniotomy, desirea from conscientious 
motives, after having had all the difficulties and dangers to herself and child 
from this operation placed before her by several eminent accoucheurs, to risk 
this operation, with a view to saving her child, as in one of Dr. Greenhalgh's 
cases, the practitioner would be fully justified in undertaking its performance. 
Dr. Barnes rose to make one or two observations upon the case referred to 
by Dr. Greenhalgh. In the view of the case and the principle of treatment 
which guided Dr. Greenhalgh he quite agreed. He was, however, more 
disposed at first to persevere in attempts to deliver the woman by the natural 
passages. He was chiefly influencea in this direction by the fact that the 
child was premature. Had the child been of full size the idea of so deliver- 
ing could not have been entertained. But he hoped that if a leg could have 
been seized and brought down the body might nave been drawn through, 
flattened out between the tumour and the pubic bones ; and that the tumour 
itself, which although very firm was not osseous, might yield a little. In this 
they were disappointed. It was impossible to seiz«^ a leg. The course at 
first entertained by Dr. Greenhalgh, and ultimately adopted, was proved by 
the post-mortem examination to be right. The suggestion maue by Mr. 
Spencer Wells to sew up the wound in the uterus made in the Co^sarean sec- 
tion Dr. Barnes did not approve. He thought accoucheurs would prefer to 
rely upon the contractile property of the uterus to which they were accus- 
tomed to trust in the more ordinary emergencies of labor. 1 he blood and 
other matters did not escape through the wound, but found a ready outlet 
through the cervix and vagina. 

Dr. Graily Hewitt remarked that the case brought before the Society by 
Dr. Swayne was one which could not fail to excite a great amount of attention. 
There were two aspects imder which it was necessary to consider this grave 
question — the decision as to the performance of the Cffisarenn section, and 
which was likely to present themselves in active practice. The first class of 
cases were those in which the delivery of a live child in the natural way was 
impossible, and the operation was had recourse to in order to save the child. 
In the second class of cases, the operation was resorted to because delivery of 
the child wa^ found to be impossible under any circumstances. With regard 
to the first class of cases, it was quite evident that the circumstance determin- 
ing the decision would be the importance attached to the life of the child 
compared with that of the mother, respecting which it was well known that 
differences of opinion existed. This was a question which would probably 
still continue to be in some degree an open one. In respect to the second 
class of cases, in which the Csesarean section was had recourse to for the reason 
that the foFJtus could in no other way be extracted, he wished to make a few 
remarks. There were doubtless some cases in which the amount of distor- 
tion and narrowing was such that no operative attempts, however well direct- 
ed, would succeed in bringing away the uterine contents ; but be believed 
that some of the cases which had been thought hopeless, except by recourse 
to the Ctesarean section, would be found capable of being relieved by appli- 
cation of the cephalotribe. This instrument was as yet little if at all nracti- 
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cally known in this country, but it appeared deserrinff of a trial, and was 
better adapted for breaking up the structures with wbicn we had to deal than 
other instruments. He quite concurred in the observations which had 
fallen from Dr. Oreenhalgh, as to the selection of the proper time for the 
operation of CsBsarean section. There could be no douot that the operation 
was successful in proportion as it was undertaken early ; this was shown by 
statistics. On the Continent the Ceesarean section was more frequently nn> 
dertaken. Winckel had operated in thirteen cases, of which eight reco^i^red ; 
this showed what might be done with the operation under favorable circum- 
stances. 

Dr. Barnes would beg to intrude once more, prompted by the remarks of 
Dr. Hewitt concerning the cephalotribe. He nad some knowledge of the 
application of this instrument. In the first case of Caesarean section which he 
had seen, which occurred in Paris at the Clinique d'Accouchements twenty 
years ago, the cephalotribe had been strenuously used all night, yet the Capf a- 
rean section had to be resorted to at last. Tne deformity was not ^ater 
than in this case of Dr. Swayne's, and there was more room at the sides of 
the aperture of the brim, in Dr. Oreenhalgh's case, the application of the 
instrument would have been simply impossible. The cephalotribe was a bulky 
instrument ; it took up a good aeal of^room where there was none to spare. 
He did not think the cephalotribe would prove of much service in diminishing 
the number of cases in which it would be necessary to resort to the Cesarean 
operation. 

Dr. Oldham considered it important to make the incision into the uterus 
as low down as possible, regarding wounds towards the fundus more danger- 
ous than those towards the cervix. His experience of severe operative mid- 
wifery rather led him to think that Caesarean section might be performed 
oftener than had been generally deemed right. 

Dr. Swayne stated, m answer to the question from Mr. Spencer WeDs, 
that no sutures were used to bring the edges of the uterine incision together; 
and that entire -dependence was placed on the contractility of the organ for 
effectinc; that purpose. It was generally considered that sutures were not to 
be used on account of the danger of uterine inflammation. Mr. Coe, bow- 
ever, regretted that he did not give ergot of rye pre\'ious to the operation. — 
Dr. Swaj-ne mentioned that just before the meetmg his attention had been 
directed to the particulars of a case of Caesarean operation which had been 
lately perforraea by Dr. Dyce, of Aberdeen. The woman operated on was a 
dwarf, and the case was in all respects similar to his own, except that the 
pelvis was slightly lar£:er. In Dr. Dyce's case unsuccessful attempts had been 
made to extract the child before the Ccesarean section was resorted to. Dr. 
Swayne said that this case justified the course he had taken in at once advi- 
sing the Csesarean section, without making any previous attempt to deliver 
by craniotmy. — London Lancet 



A New Method of Auto-Ophthalmoscopt.— M. Giraud Teulon lately 
submitted to the Academy of Medicine of Paris an instrument composed of 
two plane mirrors inclined one upon the other at angles of ninety-six de^prees. 
The objective lens of the ophthalmoscope is placed before one of the nurrors, 
and before the other an ordinary ophthahnoscopic mirror. The left eye it 
then put in contact with the left mirror and the lens, the right eye with the 
ophthalmoscope or the mirror of the right side. A lamp is now placed on 
the right, as in ordinary exploration, and the auto-exammation of the ri^t 
eye is then very easy. M. Giraud Teulon has used the instrument upon bun- 
self with great success. — Lancet, 
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Foreign Correspondence. -^^ ' ^^/ 



BY PROF. CHABLES A. LEE. 



HOSPITALS OF ROME. 



The great hospital of Santissima SalvcUort, which I yisited next, consists of 
two piles of magnificent buildings, situated on opposite sides of the street 
leading from the Colliseum to St John Lateran. It was founded by Cardinal 
Colonna in 1216, and went under the name of St Andrew until committed to 
the present confraternity, from which it derives its present appellation. This 
religious order, composed at first of twelve noble Homans, had charge of the 
diapel called iS!ancfa Sanctorunif near the Lateran palace. The physicians in 
charge at the time were extremely civil to met as they have been everywhere, 
Bnd gave me every facility for seeing and investigating everything connected 
with the establishment The hospital is chiefly for females requiring medical 
treatment, receiving patients of any religion, age, rank, or country. It has, 
iilso, a department for those suffering from sudden violent accidents, and a 
ward for aged females afilicted with chronic diseases. It has about 600 bedf, 
and its register shows a greater majority than anv other hospital in Rome, 
beinff upwards of 14 per cent. This hi^h death-rate is doubtless owing 
partly to the insalubrious utuation in which it is placed, and partly to its 
admitting so many aged persons afilicted with chronic and incurable com- 
plaints. The principd ward is an immense hall of large proportions, perhaps 
300 feet long, and of proportional width and height ; the windows, placed 
high above the floor on each side and frequently opened, allow of the most 
perfect ventilation. Its ordinary staff consists of two principal-physicians and 
one principal surgeon, with two assistant-physicians ana two assistant-surgeons, 
besides its attendants and dressers, twenty in number. Regular visits are 
made twice in the day, but physicions are always about the establishment, 
ready to cive their services when wanted. A religious order, called Cmciferi, 
distinguisned by a red cross on the habit, attends to the spiritual wants of the 
patients. In 1821 a community of Sisters of Mercy , who had dedicated 
themselves to visiting the sick in another part of the city, were transferred 
to this hospital by Pope Pius VII. The same order had important 
privileges granted to it by Popes Leo XII. and Gregory XVL The vows 
of poverty, charity, obedience, and hospitality, last only for a year, and are 
renewed at the end of that time ; but when its members attain the age of 
forty they can make the vows perpetual. A large majority of the patients 
at the time of my visit were laboring under some of the forms of fever, 
malarious chiefly, but many were eases of typhus and typhoid. The treat- 
ment does not vary essentially from that pursued in similar cases in our own 
countiy, except that depletion, especially by leeches is far more frequently 
practiced. A large fountain in the central court serves, not only for the 
preservation, but also for the breeding and multiplication of the leeches. 

What strikes an American as somewhat strange is to see so many religious 
moving about from bed to bed, bringing food or drink to the patients, and 
soothing and comforting them by constant attentions, kind words, and spiritual 
ministrations. It is not uncommon to find patients in this hospital of very 

freat age, several between eighty and ninety, some between ninety and One 
undred, and not unfrequently centenarians. Two wards in this hospital are 
devoted to cases of tuberculosis or pulmonarj' phthisis, the average age of the 
patients being apparently between twenty and thirty. As this disease ia 
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uniTenally regarded here as contagious^ they are never mixed up with 
persons laboring under other diseases, but have separate rooms or buildings 
assigned them. Most of these cases are brought to the hospital late in the 
progress of the disease, many in the last stages, often probably from no other 
reason than that they may have the certainty of enjoying the consolations of 
religion in their d}ing moments. 

One great recommendation of this noble institution is, that admisidon is 
freely granted to all who apply ; no restriction, no red-tape, no certificate 
from a director or recommendation from a subscriber is necessary, as with us. 
The doors fly open to all who wish to enter; no preliminary examination even 
is required. Here is the patient, there a bed waiting for him ; no hope de- 
layed to make the heart sicker which was sick before. The religious, inclu- 
ding nuns and priests, reside within the building, each having their own con- 
vent. The expense of supporting a patient here is about twenty-five cents 
per day. Once a year, on a particular Sunday, a grand procession of the 
blessed Sacrament issues from the adjoining Church of St. John Lateran, 
and, crossing the square, passes through the wards of the hospital, the Sac- 
rament being borne by the Cardinal Arch-Priest of the Basilica, the Pope and 
all the cardinals assisting. The object of this procession seems to be to have 
a salutary efiect on the sick and djing, and cheer them in their afficted con- 
dition. 

Besides the public hospitals at Rome already mentioned, there are several 
small institutions of a more private nature belonging to different nations and 
corporations ; the Germans, Spaniards, Portuguese, Lombards, Florentines, 
and Lucchese, have each their separate hospitals. When the late Chevalier 
Bunsen resided in Rome as Prussian ambassador, he founded a hospital on 
the Monte Caprino, near the Capitol, for poor Protestants. This is support- 
ed by private subscriptions, and such of the patients as are able, pay a small 
sum for their support and medical attendance. The hospital is under the 
protection of the Prussian Legation, near to which it is situated. The sick 
ward forms a floor in a large building overlooking the Forum and the Pala- 
tine. Murray speaks of it as well deserving the support of Englishmen who 
visit Rome, " as the only one where poor British Protestants can be received 
without being subjected to the persecutions of the friars and attendants in the 
other hospitals, to bring about their conversion to Romanism." 

From a careful examination of the subject I am satisfied that there are few, 
if any, capitals in Europe where the hospitals are more numerous in propor- 
tion to the population, constructed on a grander scale, or endowed with more 
princely liberality, than in Rome. The annual endowment of these establish- 
ments IS no less than 260,000 dollars, derived from lands, from grants, and 
from the papal treasury. Formerly administered by separate confraternities, 
the hospitals were placed by the French goveniment unaer one general board 
as in Paris, from which the best results were obtained ; but of late years the 
ancient system has, in some degree, been restored, each establishment being 
placed under a separate direction, with a prelate at its head. Such a system 
IS liable to abuses, especially jobbing, as we know from our own hospital ex- 
perience, but it is difficult to hit upon any plan of management which is not 
open to the some objections. Formerly they were ill administered and badly 
managed in their domestic arrangements. Considerable improvements have 
been introduced of late years, but especially since 1849, fr^m diminishing the 
interference of the clergy and friars, and limiting it to its purely spiritual 
duties. The late accomplished Princess Doria made great eflbrts to intro- 
duce the French Sisters of Charity into this city, and succeeded to some ex- 
tent, although opposed by many of the ecclesiastics connected with these in- 
stitutions. It would not be iust, perhaps, to place the Roman hospitals be- 
fore those of Florence or Milan, but it is difficult to say wherein they are 
inferior. It is certainly a somewhat remarkable circumstance that, with such 
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a wide field for anatomical and pathological inTestigation, the medical school 
of Rome is behind all the^others in Italy, and has not produced a really great 
man, or even a medical work of superior merit, during the present centur}' ; 
nor is it less surpri^ng that in this great city, the real capital of Italy, there 
18 not a single medical periodical published, nor is their a medical society or 
scientific association of any description in this enlightened city of nearly 200, 
000 inhabitants. I have inquired of native Romans the reason of this, and 
have been answered that no secular societies or organizations are permitted 
here on account of the danger of their being converted into politicual associa- 
tions and used for revolutionary purposes. Whether this be the true reason 
or not I do not pretend to decide ; but those who have resided here for some 
time as medical practitioners from other countries assure me that it is the 
true reason. Great credit, is however, due to the present Pope for the deep 
interest he has always manifested in the hospitals, prisons, reformatories alms- 
houses, lunatic asylums, and educational institutions, in Rome. Ue has made 
additions to many of the hospitals from his own private resources ; some he 
has entirely rebuilt. He has introduced many important reforms, has sug- 
gested and has carried out several new and improved arrangements, and has 
watched over them with paternal care and solicitude. He has personally visited 
and inspected everj' hospital in Rome, and that too at times when his visits 
were wholly unexpected, so as to learn from his own obscrvalion their actual 
condition. During the prevalence of cholera he fearlessly went among it, 
visited the cholera: hospitals, cheered the patients, encouraged the physicians, 
and nurses, and did much to allay the panic and dread of the disease univer- 
sally prevalent, and dispel the idea of its contagiousness. If Rome is far be- 
hind other cities in many things, as she undoubtedly is, some allowance should 
undoubtedly be made for the present ])ontifF, who, with the best intentions and 
the most benevolent disposition, is hampered by what he and his counsell- 
ors consider the political exigencies of the times. 

The Lytnf^'tn Hospttnl of Rome, San RoccOy is connected with the 
Foundling Hospital, ana>consists of one great hall and several chambers, one 
of which is appropriated to births. It was originally established in loOO, 
with fit\y beds, partly for medical and partly for surgical cases ; it was, how- 
ever, changed from its original destination and converted to its present ])ur- 
pose by Clement XIV., in 1790. It has at present from thirty to forty beds, 
each bed having a curtain and screen, so that the occupants are not seen by 
the others. All who apply are received without any questions being asked; 
some with their faces covered with vails which they are not required to remove. 
On the register they are only known as guests at a hotel, by their number. 
No ono is allowed, unless by special permit, to enter the hospital, except the 
physicians, nurses, and attendants. Many are received at a considerable pe- 
riod before their confinement, so that their condition mav not be suspected by 
their friends. If able tu pay a small sum they have superior accommodations ; 
and when they are well enough to leave the institution they pass out by a 
passage in the rear, through an unfrequented street, and thus escape all dan- 
ger of detection. If they wish to reclaim their children at some future time, 
some distinguishing mark is put upon them. But the children generally arc 
»ent to San Spirito. Usually patients are received only a few days previous 
to delivery, and remain on an average about one week after confinement. It 
is supported partly by its own revenues and partly by the State, like the other 
public institutions of Rome. Whatever objections may be raised by some 
against the secret policy pursued in this institution, I am satisfied both of its 
expediency and wisdom, as it leaves open a path to moral and social redemp- 
tion which a different poKcy would close forever. It is a course dictated alike 
by wisdom and humanity, and no one can justly charge its managers or the 
State with encouraging vice or immoraHty, for they act on the well known 
and admitted principle that Ibe great ob^'ect of human la\^s, as well as human 
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inatitationt, it the refSormttioD rather than the punishment of the offender. 
A woman may reoorer character and self-respect if she has a fair chance to 
make the experiment } but what chance has she who is once known and pub- 
licly brandea as unchaste and the mother of illegitimate o£bpring, to say 
nothinff of the wretchedness entailed on the child, or the temptations to in* 
fiBmticiae P--vteerican Mtdicd Times. 



ORIGINAL PAPERS. 



Burgioal and Medical Oases, from the Case-Book of Darid 
Wooster, M. D., eto., late Surgeon of Volunteers. 



1. Ca8B IST.-— Geo. McParlin, set 26; height, 5 feet 6; weight, 140 Ibf.f 
on the 6th of August, 1862, while leading a mule up a deep rapine, was shot 
by an Apache* 

The wounded man ran about 300 yards, yelling all the while so loudly 
that he was thrillingly heard in the fortified camp, 1,000 yards distant, and 
then dropped down to rest an instant, but immediately rising again, ran about 
100 yards further and fell from fainting. 

2. Within ten minutes frt>m thft report of the Apache's gun I saw him 
and had him placed on a stretcher and conveyed to the hospital tent. 

3. When I first saw him he was ghastly pale and covered with beady 
perspiration. His clothing, consisting only of pants and white flannel shirt 
was covered with blood in front. There was a bullet-hole in the right shirt- 
sleeve, above the elbow, and another in the shirt below the nipple of same 
side. Air rushed in and out of the chest wound at every respiration, and he 
seemed like one sufibcating. I had the shirt folded over the wound and G. 
held it down with his own hand until we reached camp. With this protec- 
tion he breathed much more easily. 

4. 1 find the front wound in the chest to be 2J inches directly below the 
right nipple, 4 inches to the right of the centre of the lower end of the 
breast-^bone, between the 6th and 7 th ribs. The other aperture in the chest 
is 4} inches outwards from the first, and 5} inches from the same nipple, and 
between the 7th and 8th ribs. The shot, in passing, fractured the 7th rib, 
went under it, wounding the lung, came out between the 7th and 8th ribs and 
passed into the right arm above the internal condyle of the humerus directly 
over the internal border of this bone, under a bridge of integument about an 
inch wide, and passed out, doing no farther injury. The wound of the arm 
being of no consequence, will not be alluded to agiun. 

6. Progress of the Case, — ^Three hours after closure of chest wound with 
lint wet with cold water, and a turn of roller, G. complains of imminent suf- 
focation. The lint is raised and some blood escapes without giring relief; 
pulse extremely feeble and thready. (He had a grain of morphia on reach- 
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ing camp.) I now give him an ounce of alcohol (no other spirits in camp) 
in water in the course of twenty minutes. Pulse more distinct, 130 ; dys- 
pnoea great but not increasing, and looks extremely anxious ; 30 drops tinc- 
ture veratrum virid. every hour until he complains of nausea. Second dose, 
pulse has fallen to 80; pulse did not descend until the 6th dose, which 
caused vomiting and depressed the pulse to 65. After the 3d dose of vera- 
trum the dyspnoea ceased to be troublesome. On vomiting, which I did not 
intend he should do, dark blood gushed from the front chest wound in jets 
the size of a goose-quill several times, and then stopped of its own accord. 
Closed the wound more firmly. 

August 26th. — ^The treatment was anodyne, diet sparing until the 10th 
day, then nutritious. He has had alcohol and water daily from the first. 
He now ¥ralks all about the fortifications. The fractured ends of the rib are 
felt an inch apart just within the front wound. Have removed at different 
times several small fragments of rib with case forceps. 

During* first five days he spit blood constantly — at first red and frothy, 
then darker, and finally foetid and mingled with pus and mucous ; finally pus 
predominated, streaked with blood, very foetid. He constantly "begs for 
*' something to cut the phlegm," and alwa}s has a short, frequent cough. 

September 8tb. — G. walks all about the grounds, but has but little 
strength. He looks anaemic and emaciated ; feels great uneasiness and 
tightness in his right side about and below the nipple ; percussion gives flat 
sound ; auscultation verifies solidification in the same location. 

Wounds all closed, except the one in front, which furnishes bone pus 
only, and is a mere small fistula, leading no farther than the condensed 
pleura ; minute bone fragments escape from the fractured rib. Appetite and 
digestion good, but he remains feeble and " gets out of breath " quickly on 
walking. 

5. September 17th. — I leave Apache Pass this morning for Fort Yuma^ 
and George comes under the care of my successor. Dr. Watson, Act. Ass't 
Surgeon of Volunteers.* George is much the same as at last note; is 
exceedingly wanting in fortitude j says he shall die ; complains unceasingly. 

Fort Yuma, Nov. 20th. — A letter from Tucson, Arizona, informs me that 

George is dead. Captain sent him some time early in November, under 

charge of ten men, to Tucson — distance 120 miles — conveyance, freight 
wagons — the best the Captain could do. 

From Dragoon Springs to Tucson, a distance of seventy miles, this small 
party was pjirsued by a party of Apaches, day and night. The constant 
excitement and sudden starts which George suffered during these three days 
— the party was only three days going from Apache Pass to Tncson — with 
the jolting of the six-mule wagons, frequently driven at fast trotting speed, 
were too much for his feeble health and imperfectly healed lung. He was 
not removed from the wagon in the whole three da}'8 and two nights of the 



* Dr. Watson was recentlj assassinated by a Navajo Indian near Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 
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journey. When taken oat at Tucson he was scarcely able to speak, and 
died in a few minutes thereafter. It is to be regretted that the citizen physi- 
cian employed at Tucson made no post mortem of this interesting case. 

6. It will be borne in mind that this was a gun-shot wound of a long, 
and yet the patient was not bled, neither did he die of hemorrhage 12 conse- 
quence of this intended omission. 

7. I will-take occasion here to state that recovery firom gun-shot wounds 
in the chest is extremely rare. The most astonishing case on record — that 
of General Shields at Cerro Gordo — happens, by no one*s fault, to be a 
mistake. The fragment of shell in hb ca^e never entered the cavity of the 
chest at all Dr. Hamilton, the distinguished author of " Fractures and 
Dislocatious," had his information from the accomplished and intelligent 
Surgeon Wright, U. S. A., when he published his manual of military sur- 
gery (by the way, a very useful work) at the beginning of this war. Dr. 
Wright is certainly mistaken, simply because he did not have the •pportunity 
to make a careful diagnosis in the case. Dr. Wright would be the first to 
acknowledge his mistake should he ever hear the statement of General 
Shield's attending Surgeon on that occasion. 

CASE n. 
Mscess of Lxvtr — Dtath — Autopsy. 
FoET Yuma, Dec 29th, 1862.— Jones, private 12th Infantry, CaL Vols. 
shot off right index finger with a pistol at Tucson, on 23d of September, 
Dr. McKinney, Act Asst Surgeon at that post, made a smooth amputation 
{A the finger just above the second joint with chisel and hammer, there 
being no surgical instruments at the post. [It may need explanation how 
there happened to be no surgical instruments at an old military post, impor- 
tant and distant from supplies as Tucson. Gen. James H. Carleton, U. S. 
Vol., proclaimed himself Governor of Arizona in June, and proceeded to 
collect a hospital revenue from licenses to gambling houses, drinking saloons, 
etc In July this fund had reaehed the considerable sum of $3,000, which 
Carleton not only carried away with him into New Mexico, but he also took 
all the cooking utensils of the hospital, not leaving even a coffee-pot or fry- 
ing-pan, and left not even a pocket case of surgical instruments or a tooth 
forceps, nor a dollar of hospital fund, and this deficiency was not supplied 
until the middle of the following September, to the great detriment of effi- 
cient hospital service.] In due time the finger-stump got well and Jones 
received his discharge. En route towards this post in November he was 
taken with fever and lay twelve days at Vidette Station without medical 
attendance, when he was brought on to this post in a state of insanity. 
When he arrived, December 15th, I found an immense tumor in the epigas- 
tric region, tilting up the xyphoid cartilage and the free margin of the ribs 
on both sides. The whole of the abdomen is tender on percussion and 
exceedingly so in the right inguinal and right lumbar regions. No sign of 
acute mfiammation ; pulse, 90, feeble, soft ; temperature of the skin normal ; 
tongue, pale, moist and furred. Patient partially insane j answers questions 
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as to time and place coherently and correctly ; says a week ago had chills 
and fever and took quinine, which he brought with him ; says he never felt 
better : " I died yesterday and was born again this morning, and the Jones 
you now see is a new man, well and hearty, but tired." 

Diagnosis. — Enlargement of liver ; abscess of left lobe ; enteritis sub- 
sidbg. 

Prognosis. — Death within three or four days. 

Treatment. — Comp. Spts. ^th. and of Ext. prunus Virginian. Port 
wine and water, ad. lib. 

Dec. 16th, 8 A. M. Patient rested comfortably. Continue port wine 
and order chicken broth, and three drops of muriatic acid after eating, three 
tiirp«« a day. 

To Mjiu'y tLc i^cimeability of intestine, give grs. X. calomel on tongue, 
followed in six hours with half oz. of ol. ric. ; elToets four evacuations, which 
becoming watery, are arrested with gtt. x. tr. oi>ii, rcjjcatcd once. 

Dec. 18th, 10 a.m. At his earnest request, and to afford temporarj- 
relief, puncture abscess in the linea alba, with two line trocar. Odorless 
homogeneous pus flows in a stream, size of canula. Introduce a lar:^c trocar, 
and discharge eighteen ounces by measure, which at first is smooth and yel- 
lowish white, then more or less mottled brown, and curdy ; withdraw sheath 
of trocar, and insert No. 10 gum catheter, and through this pour into the 
abscess cavity fourteen ounces of warm water, and by lo\\ering nozzle of 
catheter lower than base of abscess, draw olf iiuid, catheter acting as a 
syj)hon ; this again ; wlicn the abscess secmlr.g sulliciently cleantcd, the 
catl;eter is secured and allowed to remain as a dvLiu. 

At 9 P.M., catlictcr bcir.g found intllM'.nt, on account of beco:ning 
cloir^'fd wiih shreds of bro^icn down ti "uo, is reuio\ed, and the wound 
covered loosely >\itli cotton wauulng. Aficr th^, tlio aVsccss is cleansed by 
my steward by means of a common piston syr!r.;:e, used as a pump and 
irjector. Solutions em;>loyed in clean^;ng ul).^ce>> arc chlorinated soda and 
water, and weak dilutions of tijicture of iron. The treatment from this time 
till death was bark, iron, an occasional anodyne, and muriatic acid to aid 
di^^av^tion, brandy, whisky, wine, and nutritious diet. At the expiration of a 
week after puncture he seemed much better. lie could sit up for hours 
without fa'.ignc, and walk about the ward without dililculty ; he was per- 
fectly and uniformly sane ; his apjietite tolerably good, but digestion always 
imjierfcct. Almost every day I had to resort to tanic, acid, chalk or tr. cp. 
to arrest a serous diarrhoea, and then to give hydrochloric acid after a meal 
to aid digestion, and ext. prun. virgin, to relieve the sense of weight in epig- 
astiiura an hour or two after taking even an ounce of nourishment. 

27th. 8 a. m. There is a surprising alteration in the expression of his 
countenance ; he has a cadaveric look. Says he feels very well, but much 
weaker. The nurse says that soon after midnight he was seized with a 
" shuddering convulsion," and that he groaned like one with the " night- 
mare.'* Patient says he lost consciousness during the night while awake, and 
when he came to himself, he found his strength was gone. I observed he 

c 
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was hiccoughing. This fatal sign I was unable to subdue, except for intervals 
of an hour or so. His mental faculties were undisturbed up to the last few 
moments of life. After his wrist was pulseless, he related to me in slowly 
spoken but well chosen words, how he had spent his life in California, etc 
This was at eleven p. M. He died at half-past twelve, A. M., on the 28th. 

28th. •Autopsy." At len A. M., assisted by Dr. Anabar, I examined the 
cadaver. Heart and lungs normal. No tubercles, no old adhesions, no in- 
filtrations or solid points in the lungs. The convexity of the right lobe of 
the liver extended as high as the lower margin of third rib. The thin margin 
healthy in appearance— of the left lobe extended into the left hypochondriac 
region so far as to overlap more than two-thirds of the spleen, between which 
and the former there was a layer of exuded gelatinous lymph. The hyper- 
trophied left lobe contained a ragged walled cavity of an abscess, occup}-iDg 
nearly the whole bulk of the lobe. The abscess had no remains of a cyst 
with proper walls, but its parietes were the substance of the liver itself, soft 
and brittle, and hanging in shreds, as long and thick as one*s little finger. 
The right lobe was a huge mass, itself large enough for two livers. On 
slicing, it was found to be everywhere of a pale tan color, and so brittle as to 
rub down easily under the fingers. I could not lift it from the body with the 
utmost care, without my fingers sinking into the substance of the lobe and 
tearing out. No abscess in the right lobe. The peritoneum was thickened and 
softened in many places ; portions of the duodenum were so pultaceous as 
to be easily rubbed to pieces between the thumb and finger, from all of which 
it is obvious that the proximate cause of death was inanition. 

CASE ni. 
Fissure of iht Perineum — Suture Cure. 
" Those fissures of the perineum which stop m front of the anus, without 
including tlie recto-vaginal septum, do not disturb the functions of the 
rectum, but they favor the descent of the uterus, and may be attended 
with unpleasant consequences in respect to the conjugal relations and 
duties. It is allowable, therefore, to undertake their cure, when this is 
desired by the woman." — ^Velpeau. 

The following case, which I operated on August 16th, 1863, belongs to 
the catagory mentioned in the quotation. 

Mrs. , a married lady of San Francisco, aged about thhrty-five, 

had suffered from the consequence of a perineal fissure for many years, and 
though often desiring operative relief, had been put off firom time to time by 
her medical advisers, with assurance that the operation was muiecessaiy. 
While I admire the principle in operative surgery which objects to operations 
merely to gratify the caprice or whim of a patient, I cannot think that so 
serious a departure firom phynological perfection and adaptaticm, as any con- 
siderable fissure of the perineum constitutes, should be neglected, when it is 
so certainly and easily cured. There is really nothing difficult or dangeroos 
in this operation, and it requires no special ability or apparatus for its tieat- 
ment, whether the fissure be complete or incomplete, and there is do reason 
in the world why so many women should be suffering inconyenioice firom 
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this injury. The danger attending the operation is absolutely null with 
even the most ordinary after care. The time required for the cure of 
a complete fissure involving the sphincter ani will not exceed two weeks. 

Assisted by a medical friend and some lady friends of my patient, the latter 
was brought under the influence of chloroform, and secured as for lithotomy. 
Beginning at the posterior commissure of the fissure, the mucous membrane 
including a line or two of true skin, was removed for an inch and a quarter 
anteriorly, and for the breadth of about nine lines along the sides of the 
vaprinal walls, and from the posterior column. The denudation extended a 
y.u'iC foillicr :;:*tcrln:!y than the original fourchette. Three deep ligatures 
were inserted, the middle one including the posterior column of vagina ; these 
ligatures were tightened on caoutchouc quills, half a dozen subcutaneous 
stitches completed the closure of the fissure accurately. Cold water dressing 
and securin/2f apposition of thighs with a turn of roller, completed operation. 
At the end of six hours, the bladder was emptied with catheter. The ex- 
treme sensitiveness of urethra compelled me to abstain from the use of the 
catheter the following day, as it caused cystitis and consequent precipitation 
of phosphates. This complication was met with a large dose, much diluted, 
of gallic acid, under which the urine became clear. The g}na?ceia appeared 
the tliird day, ha^^ng anticipated two weeks. ITiis still farther diminished 
the chances of complete success ; but by free ablutions with tepid water, all 
went on well, and the fifth day, on removing stitches, the union was found 
perfect, the new perineum being much thicker than that of a woman who 
has already been a mother. On the tenth day she walked out, and has 
continued as well in respect to the condition of the parts operated on, as in 
her vouth. 

CASE IV. 

Fracture of the Right lentord JS/eck — intra-capsular — Delayed Union, 
Mr. Cameron, tct. 35, applied to me July 2d, 1863, to treat him for In- 
jury of hip. Some four months previously, he was driving a stage through 
a mountain defile down hill, the horses became unmanaf^eable, and he was 
compelled at all risks to run the stage into the bank, while they were going 
at full speed. lie says^ his foot struck against the bank with great force, 
and bent his whole right lower extremity backwards and nearly to his back. 
He had been unable to stand on that limb from the day of the injury up to 
the day he visited my office. On examining him, I found the great tro- 
chanter of the affected side further upwards and outwards than that of the 
left. The head of the thigh bone was presumed to be in its socket as it 
could not be found without. The limb was one inch and a half shorter than 
the other, neither inverted nor everted ; the tendency of the limb when pen- 
dent was to slight eversion. Manipulation of the limb caused great pain 
above the trochanter ; the movement of the hips were much more limited 
than in health. He had been treated four months for a sprain of the hip, 
and the shortening of the limb had been attributed to contraction of the 
muscles. To remedy these conditions, he had been recommended to take 
as much exercise as possible on and with the limb| and employ frictions by 
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Stimulating applications about the joints; this treatment he had followed 
fiince the injur}'. I diagnosticated fracture of the neck of the thigh bone and 
delayed union. I proposed to give him a useful limb, by causing the frac- 
ture to unite at the expense of temporary and perhaps permanent restriction 
of the movements of the hip joint with less than an inch of shortening of the 
extremity — in short, to so far restore him that he might walk conveniently by 
the aid of a cane. When he applied to me, his limb was worse than useless* 
and he could get about with difficulty on two crutches, with a pendulous 
extremity. The result is soon told: rest was enjoined; the immovable 
dressing apj>licd first with starch bandage, then by means of gutta percha 
apparatus, moulded on a plaster cast of the injured extremity. At the expi- 
ration of six weeks, all dressings were removed, and the consolidation was 
firm. The injured extremity is now not quite an inch shorter than the other 
and the patient walks with a cane, with daily increasing facility and firmness. 
He can kick with the foot of the injured leg as well as before the injury. He 
still has pains in the whole course of the crural and sciatic nerves, and their 
distributions which will no doubt contiuue until the nerves shall become ac- 
customed to their slightly altered relations. 

CASE V. 

Mr. Year, a victim of the Ada Hancock explosion in April, 1863, had his 
left thigh broken in the middle third. He was treated in the militar}- hos- 
pital at Camp Drum more than three months, and then came to this 
city and was placed under my care by his friend Mr. Yokum, of Alameda 
county. 

The fracture was not united by bony union, and the limb was perfectly 
pendulous below the fracture. The os calcis was carious to the depth of 
three or four lines, and the knee anchylosed. 

On the 28th of August, assisted by Dr. A. S. Baldwin, the patient was 
placed under chloroform, and the ligamentous union forcibly broken up, and 
the ends of the fractured bone rubbed together, until bony grating was dis- 
tinctly appreciable by both Dr. B. and myself. The knee joint is partially 
flexed. The camphorated immovable dressing is applied immediately. On 
awaking, patient feels no pain, and says his leg is easier than it has ever been 
before. I will here state that he declares he has not suflfered a moment's 
pam in the extremity since the application of*the dressing. As soon as the 
bandage had hardened, it was opened from the hip to the toes, a sufficient 
section removed, and the case thus formed, adjusted by a few turns of roller, 
and thus it was allowed to remain five weeks. The patient was constantly 
about on crutches during all this time, and lay on either side in bed. I 
should say that I gouged out the carious bone from the os calcis, cauterized 
with potassa fusa, and directed cold water dressings, under which at the 
expiration of the five weeks the sore of the heel is nearly cicatrized. The • 
patient has a good limb, with a trifle more than an inch shortening. 

CASE VL 

On the 2d of October instant, I trepanned (assisted by Drs. Carl Precht 
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and Trenkle,) Mr. Henry Hayne, brewer, set. 40, of Third street, San Fran" 
Cisco. Mr. Hayne fell from a wagon and fractured one of his right ribs, 
wounding with its ends the corresponding lung, and recei^^ng such a blow 
near the right parietal protuberance as to cause unconsciousness and paralysis 
of the left half of the body. I took from his arm ten ounces of blood imme- 
diately after the injury. Under the bleeding the extinct pulse became per- 
ceptible at the wrist, and then quite full, and then began to fail, at which 
instant I had the bleeding arrested. He was now in a profuse perspiration, 
but without consciousness or motion, the whole body flaccid and venous 
colored. He was now removed to his own house, where I administered 
enemas, and poured down his throat a few drops of brandy in water. Re- 
sults negative. There was now manifested a few jerking motions. It had 
been one hour and a half since the injury. Dr. Precht was called by some 
friend of the family to consult with me. He anticipated me in suggesting 
the trephine. I readily concurred with him, and as soon as I could get in^' "T 
struments from my office, began the operation — it had now been two hoiJ-s'^ 
since the injury. I am particular about all this, as I believe the benefit bf_^ 
the trepan depends very much upon its being employed directly after thV 
injury ; the sooner the better ; for if there is already unconsciousness, there *- * 
will be no increase of shock. I made a crucial incision, and applied a nine * 
line trepan. Drs. Precht and Trenkle helped me in the labor of the opera- 
tion. The whole circumference of the trcpln crown penetrated to the dura- 
mater at the same instant, and so that the disk of bone which had been cut 
out moved freely with the cerebral pulsations. This had no sooner been 
done than the patient repeated a word spoken, showing that fie could hear, 
and immediately after answered questions. The trepanning in no degree 
relieved the paralysis, it merely restored consciousness, and allayed the con- 
vulsive movements. Up to this date, (Oct. 10th,) eight days after the 
operation, his consciousness has been unimpaired. He has been spitting 
blood since the injury daily ; it is darker now and less abundant than during 
the first days. This morning, at 9 A. M., I find the lower lobes of the right 
liftg inflamed; respiration short and labored; respiration in right lung 
leudly puerile ; pulse 125 for the last twenty-four hours, though he has taken 
infusion of digitalis, nitrate of potassa, and morphine for the last week. 
This morning, on consultation, I suggested salines, denarcotized anodynes, 
whisky, beef juice, and ammoniated baths. 

Trepanning restored consciousness, and gave the patient ability to arrange 
his business, which otherwise he could not have done. Without the tre- 
panning, he would have died in the first forty-eight hours. 

Oct. 16. Mr. Haine died. No post-mortem allowed. 
San Francisco t October ^ 1863. 



Dante.— The Patrie has made the notable discovery that Dante, the great 
Italian poet, was an apothecary. 
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Cheiloplastio Operation. 

BY H. H. TOLAND, M. D. 



Alexander Duncan, aged 43 years, and apparently in good general health, 
had been auffenng from disease of the lower lip for more than two years, 
when he applied to me for assistance April 1st, 1863. The entire lip upon 
its superior surface was ulcerated and enlarged, and on the left side the 
induration extended to the chin, which is apparent by referring to the plate, 
which gives a correct representation of the part removed. Having been 
treated in Victoria and elsewhere, and finding no improvement to result from 
the remedies prescribed whilst under my care, I determined to remove the 
diseased tissue, and endeavor to supply the deficiency by taking sufiicient 
integument from the side of the face for that purpose. The operation was 
performed May 10th, 1863, and after removing the entire disease, the 
wound on the chin was closed by the interrupted suture, and a flap was then 
raised from the side of the face sufficiently large to supply the deficiency, 
and secured as before described in similar operations. Union by the first 
intention occurred between the .inferior surface of the flap and the part with 
which it was brought in contact, but upon the right it not only failed but 
sloughed considerably, which for a time rendered the case rather unpro- 
mising. After the union upon the inferior surface was sufficiently firm, the 
pedicle was divided and properly adjusted at the angle of the mouth, and 
the wound of the cheek closed. When that part of the operation was com- 
pleted, the flap was united to the right side by silver sutures, which were 
allowed to remain until the cicatrix was sufficiently firm to resist the tension 
resulting from the deficiency produced by the extensive slough, which fol- 
lowed the first operation. The lower teeth, which were all exposed, are now 
concealed, and not much deformity will exist when sufficient time has elapBed 
for the increased thickness which always follows this operation to subside. 

The photograph was taken a few days after the sutures were removed, 
for the purpose of exhibiting how speedily the skin becomes increased in 
thickness after such operations, as well as to demonstrate the necessity of 
applying pressure until the circulation is perfectly established, in order to 
enable the integument transplanted to present a natural appearance. 
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On the Pathology of Foisonisg by Alcohol. 



BY A. P. HAYNE, M. D., SAN FRANCISCO. 



Having in a recent number of the Pacific Med. and Surgical Journal offered 
a few remarks upon the treatment adopted for the cure of Delirium Tremens 
at the " Home for Inebriates," it appears necessary to say a few words in 
conclusion upon the pathology of the disease. h\ doing so, we prefer to 
adopt the heading of this article, as it seems to more fully indicate the na- 
ture, as well as the cause of the disease in question. We use the term " poi- 
soning," in the fullest accepialton of the word, and in the same sense that it 
is generally used when applied to Arsenic, Strychnine, Opium, Iodine, or any 
other powerful agent whose effect is to shorten or destroy life. " That the 
state of intoxicatio nin all its yarious forms and modifications if, (literally 
speaking,) one of "poisoning," we shall attempt to show ; and by the rapid 
absorption and presence of alcohol in the blood, endeavor to point out the 
cause of those pathological changes, which like the effects of other well known 
poisons, end in the destruction of life. The extent and degree of this poi- 
soning depends, (as with other agents) upon the quantity and concentration ; 
and the rapidity with which it acts, is doubtless modified by the different re.* 
sisting powers of the constitution.* If we are correct in this enunciation of 
principle, it becomes a highly interesting point in medical pathology, to study 
the nature of the various primary, as well as secondary phenomena, to which 
this species of ** poisoning" gives rise, in order to understand fully, and have 
a correct idea of those pathological conditions which are found by actual ob- 
servation to result from its continued or inordinate use. " The poisonous 
effects of alcohol," says Dr. Carpenter, " will of course varj' with the quantity 
of the poison absorbed, and hence there has been generally three stages or 
degrees described by writers upon this subject." The^r^t, consists of a state 
of " mental exaltation." followed usually by a corresponding " state of de- 
pression." This constitutes the mildest form, and is usually met with in those 
given to periodical intoxication. Dr. Carpenter considers this as rather a 
state of " perversion of the mental faculties," than as one of simple " exalta- 
tion." However this may be, there can be no question that a sufiKcient quan- 
tity of the deleterious agent has been taken up, by absorption, to materially 
disturb the healthy functions of the brain. If the * poison' be used in larger 
quantities, or in a more cdhcentrated form, we have the second stage, or poi- 
soning accompanied with " sensorial disturbance." This stage is characterised 
by a ** loss of control over the reasoning faculties," and is generally accom- 
panied irith more or less '< hallucinationB and muscular tremors ;" showing 
that a sufficient amount has entered the circulation to act directlyi (not only 

* Carpemter oa alcoholic liquors. 
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upon the brain,) but the nerves of voluntary motion. If taken in still larger 
doses, or continued for a longer period, we have the third stage, characterised 
by "diminution or entire suspension of cerebral or sensorial functions." 
When the latter takes place, death is ushered in by a " state of coma," there 
Ijcing an almost entire want of " CBration of the blood," and generally " te- 
tanic spasms."* When however the amount of poisoning is not sufficient to 
produce an entire sxispension of the cerebral functions, w5 often find a fatal 
result occurring in the form of " asphyxia." (Ibid). Such being the general 
features of these three stages of " poisoning," let us turn for a moment to 
the pathological conditions observed. It is not often that the first stage 
affords an opportunity of direct observation, as the efforts of nature are gen- 
erally sufficient to eliminate the poison. In ihe second however the oppor- 
tunity is sometimes afforded, and in the third frequently. In investigating 
this subject, the first question which presents itself is, what effect does alcohol 
produce upon the healthy living tissue ? The experiments of Liebig, Percy, 
Ogston, Carpenter, Ilumbolt and others, have thrown much light upon thif 
subject. The first lihysical effect, wc are told, is a " state of excited circula- 
tion," followed by a " retardation," and a " dilated condition of the vessels."! 
This effect is produced, however, only when alcohol is applied in a ** ^ery dil- 
uted form ;" for if applied in a less diluted form, the first stage is not obser- 
ved, but a *' retardation of the circulation at once takes place, accompanied 
with a con^dcrable dilatation of the vcs-^els." (Carpenter p. 28). K applied 
in a still stronger form, this retardation amounts to a " complete stagnation' 
and if pure, or the contact be prolonged, the death of the living tissue follows. 
(Sec. 2, Ibid.) These then are some of tlie effects of alcohol upon the circu- 
lation of healthy living tissues. Let us now see what are its effects upon the 
tls.iues themselves. Liebig and Carpenter both observe that the first effect 
on animal tissues is the ])roduction of a " state of corrugation.** This is due 
says the latter, " to the difference in tlie capillary attraction of animal tissues 
for alcohol and water." Thus Liebig found "that 9.17 grammes of fresh 
bladder saturated with water, (in which were contained 6.9o grammes of 
water and 2.22 of dry substance.) when placed in forty cubic centimeters of 
alcohol, weighed at the end of 24 hours 4.73 grammes, and had consequent, 
ly lost 4.44 grammes." (Motion of Animal Juices, p. 11.) Or in other words 
says he " for 07ie volujne of alcohol retained by the bladder, rather more thaa 
three volujnes of water had been expelled from it." (Carpenter, p. 25.) But 
there is another effect no less striking than this. This effect is a chemical 
one, and consists in the power of alcohol of " coagulating soluble albumen." 
We all know that albumen in a soluble form, is one of the most important 
elements of the blood, and that it performs an active part in the process of 
nutrition. Now it will readily be seen how the effect of alcohol, in retarding 
the coagulatility of albumen, " must interfere with the vital process of fibrini- 
zation ; for although the One be a physical and the other a vital process, yet 
as the tissues, and the general process of mutation is developed at the ex- 

* Carpenter, p. 39. 

t Microscopic Observations on Circulation. 
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pense of the fibrine, anything which impairs its organizability must neces- 
sarily affect the general nutritive process." (See note to Carpenter, Chapter 
Ist, Sec. 6.) Dr. Percy's experiments may be cited in proof of this. He 
found that when an animal was killed by the injection of alcohol into the 
blood-vessels, "that the blood remained fluid after death, or coagulated but 
imperfectly ;" hence, says he, " we find a confirmation of the inference, as 
regards that peculiar condition of the system which results from excessive 
indulgence in alcoholic potations, of which, imperfect elaboration of the fibrine 
is one of the special characteristic?. "There is still, however, another effect, 
which alcohol produces upon the blood, which is no less striking ; we allude 
to the alteration in the blood corpuscles. " When blood which contains al- 
cohol," says Dr. Carpenter, " is examined under the microscope, it is perceiv- 
ed that the red coipuscles shrink, and that a considerable part of their con- 
tents escapes, and becomes mixed with the liquor sanguinis. Now, although 
the peculiar functions of the red globules have not yet been precisely deter- 
mined, there can be no doubt that they are among its most important con- 
stituents, and there is strong reason to believe that they are subservient on 
the one hand to the respiratory functions, and on the other, directly or indirect- 
ly, to the elaboration of the plasma, or organizable material of the blood." 
With these facts before us, we are better able to understand the most striking 
phenomena in alcoholic poisoning, viz : " its peculiar affinity for the brain and 
nervous system. That there is an elective power or affinity between alcohol 
and the ner\'ous substance none can deny. It is a known fact, well establish- 
ed by experiment, that this species of poison will " seek out the nervous mat- 
ter, and blend itself with it, just as other poisons are known to localize them- 
selves in particular organs, or parts of the same organ." ITiat there is also 
an elective affinity between certain parts of the nervous system and each cf 
the three degrees or stages of poisoning we have described, is no less certain. 
Thus we sec, (and observation has proved), that the " cerebrum contains more 
or less alcohol in the first stage ;" that the " ganglionic system" is most im- 
pregnated in the second, and the " medulla oblongata,*' and " spinal cord,'* 
in the third. (Ibid, Sec 20. p 37.) Now these facts correspond precisely with 
what we should expect from the external symptoms furnished by these diff- 
erent stages of poisoning. When the intellectual faculties are simply impaired 
or perverted, we find the poison in the cerebral mass; where there is a 
still greater disturbance of intelligence, and loss of control over muscular 
movements, in the sensory ganglia ; and when we have tetanic spasms, im- 
paired respiration, and dilated pupils, in tlie medulla oblongata and spinal 
cord. (Ibid, p 39.) That this is one of the most striking phenemena in the 
pathologj- of poisoning by alcohol, is too well established to be longer 
denied. Hence we are enabled to draw much valuable aid in the selection 
of appropriate remedial agents. In these efforts, we are often much 
assisted by nature, for here, as in every other species of poisoning, there is 
an effort made to eliminate, or get rid of, the poison. In " poisoning by 
akohol," the skin and kidneys are the chief channels of escape, assisted by 
the liter and lungs. By these counterbalancing influences we often see the 
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fatal effect warded off for a series of years, but most generally, by the im- 
pairment of the functions of one, or all of these organs, or the presence of a 
too concentrated amount of the poison, a sudden and fatally overpowering 
effect is produced upon the nervous system, which extinguishes life, with as 
much certainty as the most fatal and violent vegetable or mineral poiscn. 
We have passed over " the depressing effect," of this species of poison, when 
taken in large quantities, as its effects are too well known to require any spe- 
cial allusion. In closing our remarks, we would briefly say a few words, upon 
the astonishing rapidity with which alcohol has been found to enter the circu- 
lation by absorption. In one of Dr. Percy's experiments, (cited by Carpen- 
ter), in which the animal, experimented upon, fell dead, the instant that 
alcohol was injected into the stomach, (respiration and the action of the 
licnrt ceasing within two minutes,) ** the stomuch was found nearly empty 
while the blood was strongly impregnated with alcohol." It would be dlff.- 
cult to show a more immediate effect than was here seen, and none of the 
most fatal pc/isons could have exhibited a more instantaneous action. It has 
been contended, however, that where its action is so immediete, that we can- 
not admit the idea, " that absorption could have taken place to a sufficient 
extent, for the production of the effect, by the direct action of the poison on 
the nervous centres," and Dr. Carpenter is disposed to consider the fatal re- 
sult in such cases, " as rather due to the violent impression made upon the 
gastric nerves, especially those of the sympathetic system." In conclusion, 
we would remark, that the more we study the effects of alcohol upon the 
animal economy, the more we are led to adopt the justness of the conclusion 
that it is properly to be classed among the irritant poisons, having a marked 
affinity for the nervous system. The question may be asked, are we then to 
strike it from the list of remedial agents ? Our answer is. No ! Like Arse- 
nic and Strychnine, it is often, when properly managed, a valuable remedial 
a*»ent, but as an article of constant, daily use, its effects, both proximate and 
remote, are deleterious. He who takes the twentieth of a grain of opium 
daily, will not at once experience its injurious effects, but will in time require 
one grain, and the same rule holds good with respect to alcohol in all ils 
forms. Were we all Homeopaths in its use, perhaps the rule might be other- 
wise ; but as long as mankind continue to trifle with an agent so powerful in 
its effects, and at the same time so certain and insidious in its consequences, 
80 long will the catalogue of premature and sudden deaths, be heralded to 
the heedless. In the foregomg remarks, we have endeavored to condense, all 
that bears strictly upon the phenomena of alcohol when used in quantities 
suflBcient to produce the pathological conditions referred to ; and in doing so, 
have availed ourselves of the researches of the best standard authorities. It 
becomes a question of public hygiene, how far the moral and physical condi- 
tion of the human race is impaired by the general use of this powerful agent. 
We are not disposed to discuss the question at present, nor are we prepared 
to say, that where long continued and laborious occupation is one of the 
necessities of life, that a proper proportion of alcoholic stimolus, with soitabk 
nourishment, may not be conducive to the muntainence of that normal stan- 
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dard of loss and reparation, which is one of the essential conditions of life. 
Our object has been simply to point out, or rather collect facts, which estab- 
lish " the poisonous effects," of^ an article generally considered as one of the 
necessaries of life. We have no crusade to wage against the general usages 
of the world, yet still we cannot withold the expression of our conviction, in 
the truth of the facts herein set forth, nor can it be denied, that apart from 
the medical consideration of the subject, the habitual use of this species of 
poison, is one of the " chief causes of crime.** 



HISTORICAL SKETCHES 



BY V. J. FOURGEAUD, M. D. 

IX. COMPLEMENTAL REMARKS ON ROMAN MEDICINE UP TO THE TIME OF 

GALEN. 

During the period intervening between Asclepiades of Bithynia and Galen, 
the great metropolis of the Roman empire had attained the zenith of her 
splendor. The stately ruins of the seven hills still attest the glory and mag- 
nificence of that epoch, but the grandeur of character and the manly sim- 
plicity of the Republican age had disappeared. Scorning the frugality of 
their forefathers, the opulent but degenerate masters of the world rewarded, 
with lavish hands all who could in any way minister to their extravagant 
tastes and fancies. Furs were brought from the forests of Scythia, amber 
from the shores of the Baltic, carpets from Babylon, silk worth its weight in 
gold, pearls, diamonds, and other precious stones, perfumes and aromatic 
gums from the East ; in short, the luxuries and gewgaws of every land found 
• ready market in the Imperial city.* 

The natural consequences of this extravagance, combined with boundless 
profligacy, of which their historians and poets have transmitted to us a vivid 
but revolting picture,t were soon exhibited in the deterioration of the phy- 
sical vigor and health of the nation. Multiform diseases and infirmities, the 
legitimate ofifepring of excess and vice, grew apace, and rendered Rome the 
favorite rendezvous not only of educated physicians, but of numerous charla- 
tans, who extorted immense sums from their wealthy and credulous patients. 

" I pass over in silence," says Pliny, " many physicians of the highest 
celebrity, the Cassii, for instance, the Calpetani, the Arruntii and the Rubrii, 
men who received fees yearly from the great amounting to no less than two 
hundred and fifty thousand sesterces. As for Q. Stertinius, he thought that 

* Soe Gibbons' Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Vol. 1, pp. 33-35. 
t For particulars respecting the licentious habits of that epoch the reader may 
consult the recent work of Dr. Jules Rouycr, entitled, " Etudet MedicaU^ tur Van- 
citnne Rome,** Paris, 1853. 
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lie conferred an obligation upon the Emperors in being content with five 
hundred thousand sesterces per annum ; and indeed he proved, by an enu- 
meration of the several houses, that a city pjraclice would bring him in a 
yearly income of not less than six hundred thousand sesterces. Fully equal 
to this was the sum la\ished upon his brother by Claudius Csesar ; and the 
two brothers, although ihcy had drawn largely upon their fortxmes in beauti- 
fying the public buildings at Xeapolis, left to their heirs no less than thirty 
millions of sesrercesl* such an estate as no physician, but Airuntius, had till 
then possessed. • • • Charmis, a native of Massilia,t took the city by 
surprise. Not content with condemning the practice of preceding physcians» 
he proscribed the use of warm baths as well, and persuaded people, in the 
very depth of winter even, to immerse themselves in cold water. His patients 
he used to plunge into large vessels filled with cold water, and it was a com- 
mon thing to sec aged men of consular rank make it a matter of parade to 
freeze themselves."] 

Crinas, another native of Massilia, introduced astrology into medicine m 
Rome, and thus acquired a fortune large enough to enable him to pay from 
liis own purse for the fortilications of several cities in his native laud- 

The Emperor Claudius having extorted ten millions of sesterces, by way of 
fine, from Aleon, a burgeon, " ynedtcus vuiierum,^^ the same man, after being 
recalled from an exile in Gaul, acquired as large a sum in the course of a few 
years. § , 

Galen mentions a physeian named Pamphilius, who amassed great wealth 
by the composition of a plaster for a prevailing disease of the skin, which af- 
fected the face and chin. The account given by Pliny of the introduction of 
the affection among the Komans, is interesting. " The most msupportable of 
all the diseases of the face, is the one which, after its Greek appellation, is 
known to us as * lichen.* In consequence, however, of its generally making 
its first appearance on the chin, the Latins, by way of joke, originally — so 
prone are mankind to jest at the misfortunes of others — gave it the name of 
* mentagra,11 an appellation which has since become established in general use. 
In many cases, however, this disease spreads over the interior of the mouth 
and takes possession of the whole face, with the sole exception of the ejes; 
after which it passes downwards to the neck, breast and hands, covering them 
with foul furfuraceous eruptions. This curse was unknown to the ancients, 
and in the times of our fathers even, having entered Italy in the middle of the 
reign of the Emperor Tiberius Claudius Ccesar ; where it was introduced from 
Asia, (in which country it had lately made its appearance,) by a member of the 
equestrian order at Rome. The disease, however, did not attack either females 



♦About $1,325,000. 
t Marseilles. 

I Op. Cit. Vol. V, pp. 373-374. 
^ Plinius, lib., xxix, C. 8. 

II From " mentum," the "chin." The joke alladod to by Pliny probably had 
reference to the practice which existed at that period among the higher classes, of 
bearded men kissing one another — "osculi"— a practice which is still adhered to 
in several countries of Europe. 
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or slaves nor yet the lower orders, or, indeed, the middle classes, but only the 
nobles, being communicated even by the momentary contact requisite for the 
act of salutation. Many of those who persevered in undergoing a course of 
medical treatment, though cured of the disease, retained scars upon the body 
more hideous even than the malady itself; it being treated with cauteries, 
as it was certain to break out afresh, unless means were adopted for burning 
it out of the body by cauterizing to the \evy bone." 

The Grecian physicians of Home were not slow in acquiring the effeminate 
habits of their luxurious patrons ; and as they generally considered it beneath 
their dignity to dress wounds and operate, surgery was left in a great mea- 
sure to specialists and slaves.* Celsus c'tcs, however, two or three surgeons 
of considerable distinction : Trjphon, Evelpi^tus, and especially Meges. But 
during the one hundred and fifty years intcrv'ening between Celsus and 
Galen, surgery made but little progress, and its professors endeavored to 
gain notoriety not by useful researches, but by the composition of absurd 
and extravagant recipes. 

Affections of the eye and ear, and diseases of the skin seem to have been 
exceedingly prevalent in the iloman capital at that epoch. 

Inscriptions which have come down to us testify that many slaves ac- 
quired considerable reputation as oculists.f One is translated thus : PitbHiis ' 
Deciinus Eros Mervla^frecdman of Puhlivs c/c, clinical physidanf sw^^t},- , 
oculist and sextumviry has purcJiased hia liherly for seven hundred sesterde^.- 
He has paid two thousand sesterces for the office of sextumvir, and thirty-one 
thousand four hundred sesterces towards pavinp^ the streets or roads, and at 
his death left a patrimony of nineteen thousand sesterces,^* 

The following is another of Atimetus, who had been a ser\'ant of Cawius 
the physician. 

P. ATTIUS ATIMETUS 
AUG. MEDICUS AB OCUL, 
H. S. E. 
There is a touching epitaph of the wife of Atimetus at the Famese palace 
in Home : 

MORTE EST MlHI TRISTIOR IPSA 

MOEROR ATIMETI CONJUGIS ILLE MEL 

An epitaph of an employe of baths is as follows : 

BUS MANIBUS S. 

TITO FLAVIO OLENO 

SERVO ET PROCURAT. 

BALNEI T FLAVI AUG. 

V C T. MEDIASTINO. 



* ** The estimation placed upon slaves engaf^d in the practice of medicine may 
be ascertained by the Codex of Juatinian (Lib. viii, tit. vii, § 6) which fixes the 
legal value of a maid servant at twenty solidi ; of a male slave skilled in handicraft 
at thirty solidi ; notaries, whether male or female, at fifty solidi, and physicians, 
male or female, at sixty solidi." Watson, The Medical Profession in Ancient 
Times, p. 213. 

t Walcbios, Sigillam medici Romani. 
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VIX. ANN. IX. MEX. 

vn. D. vm. 

TTTUS FLAVIUS T. L. 

POLYMXESTUS. 

MEDIASTINUS. 

AUG. N. FAC CUIL 

Daniel Le Clerc, from whose work we quote these inscriptions, thinks 
that the letters V C T signify undor. The sale of drugs, their preparation, 
and the composition of plasters, formed specialities which were followed by 
different men. The service of the baths, frictions, the care of the head, of 
the feet, of the nails required a host of supernumeraries of both sexes, and 
the slaves or freedmen Ihus employed, after having acquired a certain degree 
of experience, were not unfrequently decorated with the title of " medicus," 
or " mediastinus." 

Among the slave practitioners, Antonius Musa, a servant of the Emperor 
Augustus, rose to the highest degree of eminence. Having had the good 
fortune to cure his imperial master of a severe illness by means of cold baths, 
after other physicians had failed, he at once received his freedom, the equestrian 
rank was bestowed upon him, and, by order of the Senate, a bronze statue 
was erected in his honor near that of uEsculapius. Musa appears to have 
been worthy of these distinctions, for he not only acquired the esteem of his 
great contemporaries Virgil and Horace, but effectually used his influence 
in obtaining important privileges for the medical fraternity of Rome. How- 
ever, the popularity of his hydropathic method soon after received a check 
from the death of Marcellus, a nephew and adopted son of the Emperor, in 
whose case Musa had also employed the cold water treatment. 

According to Suetonius, Musa was called to attend upon Livia, the wife 
of Augustus, during her confinement, in order to accelerate her labor — "pro 
partu acceltrando.^ 

Among the Bomans as among the Hebrews, Egyptians and Greeks, 
obstetric cases, and most of the diseases peculiar to women, were generally 
entrusted to female practitioners. The first midwife on record is the one 
who acted in that capacity during the second confinement of Rachel, the 
wife of Jacob. (Genesis c. 35, v. 16.) The two mid wives Sephora and 
Fhua, were ordered by Pharaoh to destroy all the male children of the 
Jews. Such women were designated Maiai and latrinas by the Greeks, and 
Assa), Obstetrices, latrinae and Medlcae by the Romans. Among the latter 
they were generally slaves or illiterate females, who acqvured their knowledge 
by attending as aids to the obstetrices until they had gained a certain 
amount of experience. However, two among them — Cleopatra and Aspaaa, 
appear to have been women of superior qualifications ; the latter ha^g 
written a treatise on midwifery, which has been lost, but mention of which 
is made by Aetius. 

It was only when extraordinary difficulties occurred that the assistance 
of physicians was required. We have already pointed out the gross empi- 
ricism and superstitious practices which resulted from this custom. It is not 
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astonishing therefore, that with the exception of some improvements in the 
operation for embryotomy and rules for delivery by the feet and version, 
respectively given by Celsus, Moschion and Philumenus, but liitle progress 
was made in the art of midwifery from the time of Hippocrates to that of 
Galen. 

Moschion's work on obstetrics is the only special treatise on that subject 
which has come down to us from antiquity. He lived during the second 
century of the Christian era, and belonged to the Methodic school. His 
book was written in Latin, as he informs us in his preface, for the use of mid- 
wives who did not understand Greek.* 

Soranus of Ephesus, who had studied anatomy in Alexandria, wrote a 
treatise on the diseases of women, several fragments of which have been pre- 
served in Aetius and in the twenty-fourth book of Oribasius. From his des- 
cription of the uterus, he appears to have dissected the female organs of 
generation, not on the lower animals, but on the human body. He certainly 
exhibits more correct and minute acquaintance with the subject than is to be 
found in any of the works of his predecessors. He indicates the relations 
between the uterus and pelvis, the changes which occur in the dimension of 
the OS uteri during pregnancy, mentions the sympathy existing between the 
mammaB and womb, and gives a good description of the hymen and clitoris. 

The study of anatomy on the human system being prohibited in Rome, 
few improvements were made in that branch, except by Rufus and Marinus, 
until the time of Galen. Rufus of Ephesus, who flourished under the reign 
of Trajan, devoted himself principally to comparative anatomy. His dissec- 
tions were made on the bodies of apes and other animals, from which he 
reasoned by analogy to the corresponding organs of man. He was the first 
to point out the decussation of the optic nerve at the infundibidumf and to 
describe the membranous capsule of the crystalline lens. He also showed 
the difference of structure and capacity between the right and left ventricles 
of the heart. 

Marinus, who is considered by Galen as the restorer of anatomy, paid 
great attention to neurolog}-. He divided the nerves into seven pairs, gave 
the first description of the palatine nerves, which he supposed to be the fourth 
pair, and is also said to have discovered the par vagum, which he regarded 
as the sixth pair. He studied the absorbent system with care, especially the 
mesenteric glands, which were first pointed out by him.t 

Botany, materia medica and pharmacy received considerable attention. 
The conquests of the Romans and their extensive commerce greatly enlarged 
the field for observation, and enabled them to gather much information 
respecting the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms. Unfortunately, 
however, the anxiety to discover specifics for all diseases led the authors of 
that period into the vicious method of seeking empirical results, regardless 



*Mo8chioni8 do muliornm pn?8ionibug liber, Vienna>, 1793. Ta 8, It is not 
the original, but a translation into Latin from a Qreok version which has reaohed as. 
t Galen, de semine, lib. ii. 
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of indications based on scientific principles. The therapeutical simplicity of 
the Methodics soon became obsolete, and was succeeded by the most extra- 
vagant polypharmacy, as exhibited in the strange farrago of heterogeneous 
ingredients, known as the Mithridatium of Damocrates, and in other similar 
compositions of Apuleius Celsus, Menocrates, Philon, etc 

The book of Scribonius Largus " On the Composition of Medicines,' 
which has been transmitted to us, is a mere collection of recipes for nostrums, 
and is valuably only as a curious pharmaceutical relic of the first centur}* of 
the Christian era,* 

Dioscorides of Anazarba, who b supposed to have lived under Nero, is the 
author of the only entire work on materia m edica bequeathed to us by an 
tiquity.+ Galen considered it the most complete, judicious and useful that 
had been written on the subject up to his day. It was held in high esteem 
and its precepts were faithfully followed throughout the civilized world for 
fifteen centuries ; indeed, it is said that they still retain their supremacy 
among the Turks and Moors. Although not altogether free from the credu- 
lity of his epoch, Dioscorides did not accept and relate as readily as his 
great contemporary Pliny, the superstitious stories of old women and magi- 
cians, attributing most marvellous virtues to inert substances. Unfortunately, 
his descriptions are exceedingly concise and imperfect, so much so that it is 
impossible to recognize by them many of the plants alluded to. His thera- 
peutical precepts, which are, also, exceedingly vague and unsatisfactory, con- 
sist in mere empirical notions on the use of remedies, without appreciation of 
the causes of diseases, or even sufficiently specifying the affections for which 
they are recommended. 

Andromachus of Crete, physician of Nero, is principally known to posterity 
by his polypharmaceutical compounds, one of which, the theriacaj including 
not less than 61 distinct component parts, still retains a conspicuous place 
in some of the dispensatories of Europe, and to this day disgraces the pages 
of the French Codex, with even an additional number of ingredients. The 
Electuarium opiatum polypharmacum of the Codex contains ; — acid ingredi- 
ents, 5 } astringents, 5 ; bitter, 22 ; indigenous aromatics, 10 ; umbeliferous 
aromatics, 7; balsams and resinous substances, 8; fetid ingredients, 6; 
narcotics, 1 ; earthy substances, 1 ; gummy or amylaceous 4 ; sacch- 
arine, 3 ; total 72 ; and one of these the flesh of viper, the sine qua non 
of the formula ! Each drachm of the compound contains a little more than 
a grain of opium. In Prussia where, according to Nysten, the people still 
have faith in it as a panacea, the druggists retail it to their customers, with- 
out the principal active ingredient, opium, unless prescribed by a physician. 

Andromachus wrote a poem, which still exists, on the composition and vir- 
tues of the theriaca, and dedicated it to the tyrant, who had honored him 
with the title of Archiater. 

* Scribonii Largi, do compositionibus medicamentum libor unus. Strassburgfa, 
1786. 

t Dioscorides opera Nicandri theriaca et alexipharmaca, cum schoUia. Franc- 
fort, 1098. J. Ant. Saracenas. in 8. * 
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The etymology and Bignification of this term have been the subject cf 
many learned disputes. Mercurialis was of the opinion that it meant physi- 
cian to a prince, king or emperor; while others, with Hoffman, applied it to 
eyery physician who, by his situation, was raised above his colleagues. The 
first ordinances respecting this office are not extant. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the title was first conferred on court physicians — Archiatri 
Palatix, According to Galen, Nero in giving this distinction to Androma- 
chus, endowed him with the power of inspecting the practice of physicians, 
there being then no law for preventing ignorance and knavery from imposing 
on the public. But it was soon apparent that the charge of the medical 
police of Home was too great a task to be combined with the duties of Court 
practice, and a body of public physicians — Archiatri Popu/arcj,* was organi- 
zed. By decree of Antonius Pius, towards the middle of the second cen- 
tury theu: number was fixed at fourteen for Rome, being one for each ward. 
Other important cities h^ five, seven, or at most ten archiatri, according to 
their size and population. In Rome they were elected by the people, but 
their nomination was subject to the approval of the Archiatri in office, 
before whom they passed an examination, which to be successful required 
at least seven favorable votes. They had a general superintendence over all 
medical matters, and the poor- had a right to their gratuitous services. In 
return for this, they received a large salary, which they drew from the public 
treasuries of their respective municipalities, they were exempt from taxes, 
could not be imprisoned or compelled to appear in courts of justice, and all 
offences against them were punished with greater severity than in ordinary 
cases. Indeed, these privileges were not confined to themselves, but many 
were extended to their wives and children. Their functions {gradually became 
still more important, and under Constantino the education of medical students 
was intrusted to their care. However, owing to the general dech'ne of 
learning, the colleges thus established never acquired the celebrity that might 
have been expected, nor has a great name been left by any of the Archiatri 
in the records of our science. 

At a later period, the Archiatri Palatii were still further honored with 
the titles of Count " Comes arcMatert* " dux" and " prttsvl speciabiles ;" 
and a similar rank and appellation, **comes arcMatrorumt" was bestowed in 
France, as late as 1574, on Marc Miron, physician to Henry HI.* 

^ For the laws and customs of the Eoman empire in relation to the medical pro- 
fession, see the Codex Justinian! and God. Theod. ; also, Lo Clero Hist, de la M6d. 
part 3, liv. 2, chap. 1. Dezoimeris Diet, de M6d., tome 1. p. 158. Diet, dog 
Sciences M6d., vol. 2, pp. 277-280. Uecker, Jour. Comp. du Diet, dea Sciences 
M^d., tome xxi, p. 221. Sprengel, Hist, de la M6d., tome 11, p. 158. Watson, 
The Medical Profession in Ancient Times, pp. 208-222. 



Sore Throat and Scarlet Fever in Oregon.— A friend writes to ns 
firom Portland, Oregon, Oct 4th, 1863 : " The weather here is now very 
pleasant, bat the mortality among children the past month has been fright- 
fuL Sore throat and scarlet-fever have carried off more than a hundred of 
a population scarcely exceeding 2,500, young and old, and still the disease 
i« raging.'* E 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 



IIiNTS ON Health in Armies, for the Use of Volltcteer Officers. 

By John Ordronaux, M. D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in 

Columbia CoUeffe, New York. Second edition, with additions. New 

York; D. Van Nostraud, 192 Broadway. 1863. pp. 139. For sale 

by A. Roman & Co., 417 & 419 AJontgomery street, San Francisco. 

The leading principles of military hygiene are [exposed in this small book 

in a concise but interesting manner. It abounds with useful information 

conveyed in a pleasant and plain style, the author haying very properly 

avoided the terminology of medical science, in order that its contents might 

be understood without difficulty by the non-professional reader. 

The Nature, Causes and Treatment of Nervous Deafntess, translated 

from the French of " Ducljenne," by Lawrence TurnbuU, M. D., Aural 

Surgeon to and Lecturer on Aural Surger«|at Howard's Hospital, 

Philadelphia, etc., etc Philadelphia: Lmdsay & Blakiston. 1863. 

pp. 119. 

This is a translation of the article on nervous deafoess from Duchenne*s 

valuable treatise " L^Electrisation Localisee," to which Dr. Tumbull has 

added general ^remarks of his own. We recommend it to our readers, 

especially to those who have not read the standard work of Duchenne. 

« -^-^■^— 

Physicians* Visitlvo List for 1864. — We arc informed by the publishers, 
Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston, No. 25 South Sixth street, Philadelphia, that 
this work has been sent to us through the post-office. We have not received 
it. For the convenience of our readers who may wish to send orders, we 
copy the prices from our exchanges, as follows : 

For 25 patients, weekly, plain - - - - $0 63 

25 " " tucks - . - - 1 00 

50 " " plain - - - - 75 

50 " " tucks ... - 1 25 

100 « « tucks . - - - 2 00 



Health of San Francisco. — ^The total number of deaths for the month 
of September was 181, bemg 18 more than for the preceding month. 91 
were recorded in the Lone Mountain Cemetery, of which 22 were under three 
years, and 5 still-bom , 86 in the Roman Catholic burying ground, of which 
34 were under three years, and 10 still-bom ; and 4 in the Jewish cemeteries. 

It will be remarked that the number of children imder three years interred 
in the Roman Catholic cemetery was exceedingly large ; and if we add to 
that number the ten still-bom, we find a total amounting to 44 ; thus, more 
than one-half of all the interments in that burying ground were for children 
under three years of age ! 

The principal causes of death are recorded as follows : Consumption, 22 ; 
lung diseases, 4; brain diseases, 7 ; heart diseases, 3; typh fevers, 3; ente. 
ritis, 2 ; dysentery, 4 ; cholera infantum, 2 ; scarlatina, 2 ; dentitioni 5 i 
whooping cough, 3 ; measles, 7 ; paralysis, 2 ; Btill-bom, 15. 
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SELECTIONS. 



Practical Observations on the Injurious Effects of 
Chloroform Inhalation during Labor. 



BY ROBERT JOUNS, A. B,, M. D., T. C. D., 

Chairman of the Midwifery Court, and Examiner in Diseases of Wonen and 
Children, Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, etc. 



As, at the ))resent time, the subject of chloroform inhalation is aeain $nh 
judice, I feel it incumbent upon me to raise my voice against its employment 
in midwifery, and to lay before mv professional brethren my reasons for the 
adoption of such a course, which I sincerely trust shall have some weight 
with the unprejudiced, and which may, perchance, call the more serious 
attention of some, if not of all, of those now too deeply wedded to its use, to 
the dangerous, and too often fatal, results consequent thereon, in which, if I 
but even partially succeed, I shall consider myself well repaid. 

From experience, repeated observation, and the published, as also the 
otherwise expressed opinions of those who agree, as well as those who dis- 
agree with me upon the subject, I am firmly convinced that chloroform, 
when inhaled dunng labor, ver}' fruitfully disposes to hemorrhage, puerperal 
inflammation, chest afiections, and to other diseases detrimental to health 
and life, which it aggravates if given during their presence. It also lays the 
foundation of diseases to arise at a more distant period, and thus increases 
the mortality in childbed and subsequent thereto. I have known puerperal 
inflammation frequently to have followed its inhalation, and too often with a 
fatal result; in fact, some years since, when it was more fashionable, and was 
given with a more lavish hand, a great mortality obtained amongst the 
patients of some few men who administered it — so much so that a popular 
outcry was raised against its employment. In the majority of those cases 
puerperal fever was the cause of death, which, when thus raised, being, as I 
firmly believe, always infectious or otherwise communicable, became epi- 
demicised, after which even those who wisely refused the drug, " charmed it 
never so sweetly," were thus inadvertently, and, in some instances, hopelessly 
poiaoned. 

In support of these positions, I shall first refer to the several published 
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reports of the Dublin Lying-in Hospital. We find, on reference thereto, 
during the masterships or Drs. Collins and Johnson,* when chloroform was 
not inhaled, that the mortality was much less than during that of I>r. 
8hekleton,t when this ** pernicious drug was used" — as thus : — ^In the first 
report are recorded 16,414 deliTeries and 164 deaths, or 1 in 100 ; in the 
second, 6,634 deliveries and 65 deaths, or 1 in 102 ; whereas in the third, 
ISjHS deliveries are given, and 163 deaths, or 1 in 84 ! ! But of these last 
13,406 cases were not chloroformed, of which only 133 died, or I in 100, 
and of the remaining 342 who took the drug, 30' died, or 1 in 11 ! ! ! If, 
again, we examine the reported cases of chloroform administration by Simp- 
son and Denham, we shall find that of 245 cases mentioned by the former, 
5 died, or 1 in 49 ; and of 56 by the latter, 5 died, or 1 in 1 1 ! ! And, by 
adding all these recorded cases together, we have a mortality on the whole 
of 1 in 16!!! By again consulting those reports, we perceive that in Dr. 
Collins' mastership there occurred 97 cases of^ post partum inflammation, or 
1 in 169 ; in Dr. Johnson's, 62 cases or 1 in 107 ; but in Dr. Sfiekleton's, 
150 cases, or 1 in 91. Of those 150 cases, 20 followed upon chloroform 
inhalation, or 1 in 17 ! ! and in the remaining 130 cases, in which it was not 
employed, the average mortality was only 1 in 103. In Denham's report 
we find 4 cases, or 1 m 14 ; which, with all the recorded cases, strikes an 
average of 1 in 16i ! ! ! 

We also find that, during Dr. C^ollins* mastership, puerperal convulsions 
proved fatal in the proportion of 1 in 6 ; whereas, in that of Dr. Shekleton, 
when under chloroform, it amounted to 1 in 3 ! ! and in Denham's cases to 2 
in 3 ! ! ! or, on the whole, to 1 in 2 J ! ! ! 

It appears that, during Dr. Shekleton's tenure of office, post partum 
hemorrhage occurred but once in everj* 257 cases when chloroform was not 
used J vet after its inhalation this complication was present in 1 of every 49 
cases. in Dr. Denham's report it was present in 1 of every 19 cases ; making 
Qn the whole, an average occurrence of 1 in every 39^ cases. 

With respect to the mortality after perforation, the report of Drs. Hardy 
and M'Clintock shows 1 fatal case in every 6, and that of Drs. Sinclair and 
Johnston 1 in every 5 ; but if we go a little below the surface in the latter 
report, and examine into 99 cases of perforation, all of equal severity and 
danger, we shall discover that of the 29 cases in which chloroform was in- 
haled 9 died, or 1 in 3t ; puerperal inflammation occurred 10 times, or 1 in 
every 3 cases; and hemorrhage followed in 3 cases, or 1 in every 10 j 
whereas, of the 70 cases in which this drug was not employed, only 6 women 
died, or 1 in every 12; puerperal inflammation arose only in 3 cases, or 1 in 
every 23 ; and in no case dia hemorrhage occur. 

Many have testified to the fact that uterine action has been lessened, and 
even caused to cease, by antesthetics ; as also that their efiect on some is not 
commensurate with the quantity of the drug employed — as thus : a very 
large amount not having any efiect on some, whereas the inhalation of a ver}' 
small dose, even of a few drops, has produced almost deep coma in others. 
Dr. Denham says : " In some, if left to nature, the labor would probably 
have been completed in a somewhat shorter space of time. The advantages 
to be gained by chloroform in some cases will not be found an adequate 
compensation for the loss of power sustained in the muscles of animal or 
organic life ; and, were we to continue its use, I do believe that the patients 
would remain undelivered for hours, or even days. The cases that appa- 
rently require it most — tedious and difficult labors — are those where it often 
appears to be injurious, by weakening the pains or relaxing the muscles of 
animal life." Rigby 8a}-8: "We meet with cases, every now and then, 

* B7 Drs. Hardy and M'Clintock. f By Dra. SinoUir and Johnston. 
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where ohloroform undoubtedly retards labor, and in some cases likely to call 
(o€ the use of the forceps." 

Dr. Robert Lee mentions cases in which ** uterine contractions were 
arrested, requiring the use of the forceps and perforator." 

Tyler Smith " has seen chloroform stop labor midway." 

In some of the cases recorded by Sinclair and Johnston uterine action 
was impaired. 

My friend, Dr. Young, of Monaghan, says, in a letter to me : " I believe 
chloroform in many instances to delay the labor, by causing the pains to 
come at longer intervals, and rendering the expulsive efforts of the patient 
less efficient, owing to her insensibility to suffenng." 

Merrimun has mentioned a case in which ** the uterus was so paralyzed 
that it failed to act afterwards." 

Snow says : " It is true that a full dose would at any time suspend uterine 
action for a few minutes, or as long as it might be kept up." 

Ferguson says : ** Chloroform does not destroy muscular action, because, 
when under its mfluence, some expel urine and faeces." Now, from this, his 
doctrine must be that it increases muscular action ; whereas, I take it that it 
paralyzes the sphincters. 

On looking into Drs. Sinclair and Johnston's report, we find " two cases 
in which version was very difficult ; and two others in which that operation 
was impossible, where chloroform had been inhaled." 

Murphy thus speaks : " In a case of version, I never experienced so much 
difficulty in consequence of the strong contractions of the uterine fibres about 
th« child." 

Barnes remarks : " In many cases it does not facilitate the operation of 
version, the uterus resisting the introduction of the hand." 

Puerperal, hysterical and epileptic convulsions — mania, paralysis and in- 
sanity have followed on its use. Cases are recorded by Montgomer}', Sin- 
clair and Denham, in which puerperal convulsions occurred after its employ- 
ment. Sinclair gives two cases of hysterical convulsions, in one of which 
" violent muscular action was induced ; restlessness continued for a consider- 
able time after the inhaler was removed." 

Murphy states that in " dentistry, hysterical women have been seized 
with fits under its influence." 

Snow asserts that ** hysterical patients, as soon as they lose their con- 
sciousness from the effects of the vapor, are sometimes attacked with a par- 
oxysm of hysteria." 

Dr. R. Lee says : " Epilepsy has been so induced." 

Sinclair records one case of epilepsy. 

Snow and M. Fix have stated " that persons suljeci to epilepsy are 
likely to have a fit l)rought on by inhaling chloroform." 

Kamsbotham " saw three cases of puerperal mania so caused. A friend 
of his also saw one similar case." 

Sutherland " met three other cases similarly produced." 

T} ler Smith stated " that he had seen mania from its use." 

Parks relates the case of a lady who had chloroform in her third labor. 
** She, after delivery, complained of violent pain in the head, became delirious, 
tore the nurse's gown and the bedclothes into pieces, and was perfectly 
maniacal." 

Mr. Banner thus speaks : ** A patient became delirious, and continued so 
during the day and the greater part of the night after its use." 

Haartman ** saw a case of headache terminating in paralysis, caused by 
this drug." 

In one of Dubois' published cases, numbness of the fingers, and in another 
the same condition of the legs supervened, and had not subsided at the end 
of tweoty-four hours. 
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In Denham'B report 1 6Dd one case of coma after chlorolbnnic inhalation. 

Dr. A. Lee says *< that insanity has followed on its employment ; that 
dangerous and fatal perotonitis and phlebitis hare been caused by its inhala- 
tion." 

Two or three of Denham's cases were seized with ri^rs ; and Lee men- 
tions " others with dangerous fits of syncope ;" and in this he is borne out by 
the following, which I find recoraed among Denham's cases : ♦* While 
inhaling, the pulse became very weak, and she gave no signs of consciousness ; 
and, immediately on the birth of the child, the respiration of the patient 
ceased, and the pulse became imperceptible ; the anplication of cold water 
to the face soon revived her, and she went on favorably for several days ; but 
diarrhoea, with extensive inflammation of the mucous membrane of the ileum, 
set in, and she died on the fourteenth day.'' 

Sinclair and Johnston record nearly a similar case, as thus : " The pulse 
suddenly became imperceptible, and respiration appeared to have ceased. 
She subsequently died of phlebitis." And they give another in which col- 
lapse occurred, and she died with symptoms of phlebitis. 

Tyler Smith says " that he knew two ladies to whom a few drops of 
chloroform, at any time, would produce repeated fainting." 

I am acquainted with a laay who, some time since, had a very severe 
attack of syncope from taking only five drops of chloroform in a draught. 

Dr. Barnes stated " That he had himself given chloroform to facilitate 
the extraction of an adherent placenta, and had witnessed such exceeding 
prostration for eight hours afterwards, as to make him, and another prac- 
titioner who assisted him, apprehensive of the instant death of the patient** 

Many are of opinion that the inhalation of chloroform predisposes to 
laceration of the perineum ; indeed, some of the published cases would tend 
to favor this idea. In Sinclair and Johnson's reports, we find that in the 
recorded cases, it occurred once in 27 cases j and when not employed, the 
accident happened only once in 93 cases. In the same work we find three 
cases of the chest affection aggravated by this means, two of which suc- 
cumbed. Dr. Rin^land, one of the Masters of the Coombe L}ing-in Hos- 
pital, in reply to a letter from me, thus writes : 

" 1 have seen chloroform frequently used in puerperal convulsions, and 
have used it myself in connection with the practice in the Coombe Lying-in 
Hospital } and the conclusion I have come to is, that I will never again use 
it, or sanction its use, in puerperal convulsions. I have observed that, how- 
ever satisfactory its employment may appear at toe time, it has been almost 
invariably followed by bronchitis, within 48 hours, and that the patients have 
sunk rapidly under the latter affection. I have seen this so frequently that 
I cannot but look on chloroform and bronchitis, under the circumstances I 
have named as cause and effect; and the mortality from the subsequent 
bronchitis, as the actual result of the employment of chloroform. 

Ramsbotham relates the case of *' a lady who was seized with dyspnoea 
with excessive lividity of the face, and all the signs of engorgement or the 
lungs and heart, and died in convulsions six hours after." 

Murphy has published a case nearly similar; he also admits "that 
vomiting, nausea and headache sometimes follow on its use." Nausea and 
vomiting were also present in some of Denham's cases. 

Rigby states, " that intense headache and even vomiting are consequences 
of its use." 

1 occasionally use a blistering fluid which contains chloroform, and if I 
am not very cautious during the mi7iute 1 am employing it, I am certain to 
suffer from sick headache for the remainder of the day. Not long since, 
severe vomiting followed upon the inhalation of chloroform, during the oper- 
ation for vesico- vaginal fistula, in one of our city hospitals ; and, in spite of 
all remedies, lasted for six days. It is needless to say that the operation, m 
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consequence thereof, failed. I have so often seen this effect of the drug that 
I always object to its use in operations requiring the employment of sutures 
upon the female genitals. Thus, it is evident that such a complication exist- 
ing after labor would, like severe cough, predispose our patient to inflamma- 
tion in parts, for whose restoration to health absolute rest is required. 

Parks gives the case of a "lady in whom, after chloroform inhalation, 
flooding came on to a fearful extent, and incessant sickness. He managed 
to extract the placenta ; and owing to the feeble contractions of the uterus 
(and this latter condition he is confident, it often produces), he was kept 
grasping it for four or five hours ; the vomiting continued for eight hours 
without intermission ; the headache remained for weeks." 

Tyler Smith " believed that post-partum hemorrhage and retention of 
the placenta occurred more frequently after its use than without it." 

Montgomery was of opinion " that it predisposes to retained placenta 
and hemorrhage." 

My friend, Dr. Young, before alluded to, says : "I have blamed it for 
causing a longer detention of the placenta, and for occasional after-hemorr- 
hage, owing to the lazy and inefficient contraction of the uterus. After its 
use opiates have very little effect ; even very decided doses, in any form, have 
not been followed by that tranquility I had hoped for, in that violent pain 
which I have so often found to follow operation when chloroform had been 
used." 

Murphy speaks of making pressure on the uterus to expel the placenta, 
in two cases, after chloroform. 

Denham had one case of retained placenta after its employment. He 
says : " We had no reason to think that chloroform predisposed to hemorr- 
hage J on the contrary, we were impressed with the idea that the number 
of hemorrhagic cases where it had been given were rather below than above 
the average in ordinary practice." This statement does not accord with my 
experience, and I should be sorry to think that hemorrhage so frequently 
complicated labor, " in ordinary practice," as once every nineteen cases^ as 
shown by his report. Some of the loudest advocates for chloroform inhala- 
tion in labor have, in order to counteract its deleterious efl'ects upon uterine 
action, recommended the co administration of ergot of rye ; which practice 
reminds me of the astute physician who, to be sure to hit his patient's dis- 
ease, prescribed for him the combination of a stimulant with a sedative, and 
a purgative with a tonic. But I hold that there is a more serious objection 
than this to the wholesale use of ergot ; for we cannot conceal from ourselves 
the fact that its administration, even in appropriate cases, is not always 
innocuous. Some years since the following case came under my knowledge : 
Ergot was given to an unmarried liady to facilitate the birth of her first child, 
before her father, who was ignorant of her condition, had returned home to 
his dinner. The child was rapidly expelled, but sloughing to a frightful 
amount followed, and placed her life in jeopardy for days. And who has not 
seen the child sacrificed by it ? For this reason, it has now-a-days become 
almost an axiom not to leave a female undelivered for a longer period than 
two hours after its employment. I believe that ergot of rye, in some cases, 
causes incarceration of the placenta and hemorrhage, and in others sinks the 
patient ; the uterus, after its use, often remains large and uncontracted for 
days, which state not unfrequently terminates in imperfect involution of the 
uterus and its consequences ; which last effect chloroform also produces. 
Many believe that ergot, besides destroying the child at the time of its birth 
acts sometimes otherwise deleteriously upon it, by inducing disease — to do 
so at a shorter or longer subsequent period— or to reduce it to a state to which 
death would be preferable. 

Dr. Catlet, in the 57th volume of the Edinburgh Medical Journal, page 
83, statea that ergot of rye, when given during labor, causes puerperal con-^ 
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Yulsions, hour-glass contraction of the uterus, and infantile hydrocephalus. 
Amongst the cases of the last, I find one in which " symptoms of meningeal 
inflammation were developed on the 19th day, and the child died in convul- 
sions, with coma, on the second day following. ' And in another, ** the symp- 
toms of cerebral derangement set in suddenly on the 21st day, and the child 
died on the third day of the attack in convulsions." 

Dr. Beattv, in a paper " On the Influence of Ergot of Rye on the Foptus 
in Utero, published in the 25th volume of the Dublin Mtdical Journal, page 
201, amongst other cases after its use in labor, gives the following : ** Case 7. 
The child had convulsions for three days after its birth." " Case 9. The child 
had convulsions for 48 hou)*s after birth. They then subsided, hut left the 
child iu a state resembling ))araly8is, with occasionally a convulsive motion 
of the muscles of the face and limbs, and fixed strabismus. No treatment 
seemed to have any eflect upon this condition. Twenty days after its birth 
the following re|>ort was taken : * This child has remained in a state of in- 
sensibility up to the present time ; the strabismus has lately disappeared, but 
it seldom opens its eyes. The limbs are apparently powerless. It makes no 
eflfort to suck, but it swallows breast-milk with difficulty when put into is 
mouth. The difficulty is increasing ; the bowels a^^t naturally.' In this state 
the child lingered on until the 25th day, when it died." Case 12. Tins child 
he first saw when three years old ; ** it then had an idiotic countenance, and 
was never free from spasms and palsy, commencing from its birth." 

Cusack and others have also testified to the deleterious eflects of this drug 
upon the cerebro-spinal system of the infant. 

Dr. Snow says that '* chloroform is a volatile spirit, and that half aii 
hour after its application no traces of it could be found in the system." 

Now, in refutation of this assertion, Dr. Ramsbotham mentions the case 
of" a lady who, for four or five days after its use, could not get rid of the 
smeU." 

Dr. Aveling speaks of " a lady who had chloroform in three labors, all of 
whose children, when unwell, had for years afterwards the smell distinctly 
ofl" their breaths. This lady would never take it again." 

In a monograph by me, on " Blistering the Os and Cervix Uteri," pub- 
lished in the May number of the Dublin Quarterly Journal, of the year 
1857, cases are mentioned of females having had the'smell of chloroform off 
their breaths, evident to their friends as well as to themselves, and of others 
having experienced its taste, lasting in both instances for days after the blis^ 
terinj? fluid containing that drug had been employed. 

When sulphuric ether was first employed as an anaesthetic in this country, 
a medical student inhaled it as an experiment in this city, and the smell of 
it was evident ofl* his breath to any one who spoke with him for nearly a 
week after its employment. 

Dr. Jackson (an American) thus writes upon the subject: " When chloro- 
form is inhaled into the lungs, the oxygen is abstracted from the blood, and, 
combining with the formyle, makes formic acid, while the chlorine combines 
with the blood as a substitute for oxygen. Thus a portion of the blood he- 
comes chemically changed, disorganized, and rendered unfit for its vital func- 
tions. I have now a phial of blood, taken from a young lady killed by the 
inhalation of pure chloroform, before me, it having been kept in my office, 
exposed to temperatures from the freezing point to above 80o, for more than 
six years, and yet it has not decomposeo, nor has a single bloodglobule 
settled to the bottom of the phial, nor has the color changed in the least." 
It has been denied that females, when under the influence of chloroform, 
make use of improper and indecent language, Now I never shall forget the 
case of a lady 1 taw, in consultation, a couple of years ago, m\h a hospital 
surgeon, who when chloroformed, threw her arms around him in the most 
endearing manner, and made use of language which would make her bluah in 
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her senses, of which I hope sincerely, she was never made cognizant. 

Denham says : — ^^^here are cases in which chloroform appeared to be not 
only useless, but, when preserved b, positively injurious." And again : — 
" In giving chloroform we incur a certain amount of present danger, and per- 
chance of remote ill effects." 

Dr. Robert Lee, in reply to a letter from me, says :— " I could give vou a 
great number of cases in which chloroform was not only injurious, but fatal." 

Dr. Gream said : — " He agreed with Dr. Lee in sayine that we were 
quite unacquainted with one-tenth of the evil effects which had resulted from 
Uie use of chloroform, particularly in Scotland." 

Dr. Duncan, in a letter to Dr. Lee, thus writes : — " Your case of chloro- 
form death in midwifery, is, to the beat of my belief, not the only one in 
Scotland. I was called, too late, to a case which died suddenly while taking 
it in small quantity." 

Dr. Campbell, of Ayrshire, records another case of death in labor from its 
use. Mr. Carter says " that in two cases its effects would appear to have 
been pernicious." 

Prof. Faye, of Christiana, has also recorded a fatal case of labor after its 
use. 

Dr. Barnes says : — " In ordinary forceps cases chloroform certainly is not 
required, either to facilitate the operation or to allay the pain." Indeed by 
its use in such cases we lose one very valuable indication by our patient s 
want of sensibility. Dr. Chas. Kidd evidently does not consider its use 
devoid of danger, as he advises the physician who administers it " always to 
cwnry in his pocket a portable galvanic chain or battery." Drs. Kidd and 
Richardson are reported as having seen many deaths after its employment 
and the former gentlemen ** to have seen about 300 cases restored to life or 
rescued after they had been pronounced dead. " I would ask, in the name 
of common sense, is it within the bounds of reason to believe that a medicine 
can be employed innocuously with the pregnant female, when confessedly its 
use has often been followed not only by dangerous, but even fatal results under 
other circumstances, as testified by Drs. Kidd and Richardson, amongst 
many others, as also by most every periodical we take up ? Dr. Show in 
speaking of his imagined advantage of chloroform over opium in version cases, 
thus writes : — " If 50 or 60 drops of laudanum were given, the patient re- 
mained under its influence, more or less, for 48 hours." Now, in this I must 
join issue with the Doctor, for I am, and have been for years, in the habit of 
giving such and even larger doses in those cases, as also in hsemorrhage, and 
I never yet saw such a result, or one at all approaching to it We have been 
told that across the Tweed death has not, in any instance, followed upon the 
inhalation of chloroform in labor, whereas some have been since recorded ; 
and not very long ago I was informed, by more than one physician practicing 
in Scotland, that many have so occurred there, but not made public, yet weu 
known to the profession. It is also a fact that some who have written 
favorably on its use have since changed their opinions, but have not said so 
publicly ; and some give it only in name, or as has been styled a la Reine. 
The following is so apposite here that I cannot avoid quoting it from Denham : 
— " That chloroform may be, and sometimes is, given for the purpose of 
amusing patients, and making them believe that they are saved from a vast 
amount of pain, when in reality they have scarcely inhaled a single breath of 
it, I doubt not." 

We very frequently see safer and better recoveries after tedious and pain- 
ful than after rapid and painless labois, and the latter are not the less likely 
to be seriously complicated ; indeed, in former days when happy for the par- 
turient female, chloroform was unknown, and when meddlesome midwifery 
was strongly reprobated, such an opinion was entertained. Apropos^ I have 
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two patienU— one the mother of five, the other of four children — who always 
have rapid and, I may tay, painless labors, but which are invariably followed 
by alarming hemorrhage, by no means an unusual occ-urenoe, as already 
shown, after chloroform inhalation, besides being admittedly a fruitful pre- 
disposinff cause of puerperal inflammation. In the employment of anesthetic 
agents during instrumental delivery we deprive ourselves of a very valuable 
indication in the lots of our patient's sense of feeling, which the following 
cases forcibly illustrate ; for had such means been restored to in either, it 
roust be evident to all, even to the most sceptical, that the consequences should 
have been most disastrous : — Mrs. D. had a very tedious labor, with her first 
child. When about 36 hours in labor, the os uteri was found thinned and 
spread tightly over the head of the child, dilated to about the size ol a shilling, 
but directed obliquely backwards and upwards, so located as only to be found 
by the well educated and practiced finger. Her medical attendant, having 
failed to discover the real stale of matters, took it for granted that he only felt 
the head, which had passed through the fully diluted os, and proceeded, 
without further delay, to deliver her with the forceps; but from the great pain 
which she experienced from the application of its blades on the heaa so 
clothed, he was obliged to desist ; and being much alarmed, he souffht for 
further assistance, after which the nature of the case was discovered, when 
of course, all interference was given over for the time, but eventually destruc- 
tive instruments were had recourse to. The other was the case of Mrs. M., 
very similar to the former ; but the perforator was the instrument employed, 
which the medical gentlemen pushed into the cervix expanded over the head, 
when her piercing cries and some slight bleeding caused him to look more 
narrowly into the state of the parts. She was, however, afterwards naturally 
delivered, and had a good recovery. 

At page 333 of the Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medieai Scienu, for 
May, 1849, in the late Dr. Montgomery's essay upon the "The Indiscrim- 
inate Administration of Anaesthetic Agents in Midwifery," we find a somewhat 
similar case recorded, in which the medical man mistook the attenuated ante- 
rior section of the cervix uteri for the membranes, which he was endeavoring 
to perforate with his nail, when the lady's cries arrested him. 

Even though it was possible to divert chloroform of its dangers, it does 
not, as has been already shown, always produce the advantages expected from 
its use, as in version ; for indeed not a tew instances have been recorded of its 
having been an impediment to this operation, which in some cases could not 
be overcome. I cannot see any advantage derivable firom the inhalaiion of 
this poisonous drug in cases of retained placenta, as generally such a com- 
plication is caused oy inaction of the uterus ; and our object, therefore ought 
to be to induce uterine action, surely not further to paralyse it Such treat- 
ment reminds me of a case which I was called to see 20 years ago. The 
placenta had been retained for 6 hours, and some draining was going on. The 
lady's medical adviser was looking on very complacently, and oosing her with 
tartar emetic. Of course there was not any difficulty m the extraction ; but 
puerperal inflammation set in on the second day, from which she eventually 
but slowly recovered. Ever}- practical man hails after pains as salutary, 
especially after quick and painless labors, and would not dream of interfering 
with their wholesome action, unless very severe, for some hours after delivery ; 
yet those misguided chloroformists think nothing of interfering with that safe 
action at times when the advent of hemorrhage would complicate matters 
more seriously. The other objections to its use at other times, under certain 
circumstances, as equally admissible here. I think I have now demonstrated 
that chloroform inhalation is fiir from being a safe remedy in childbed, and 
should not then be employed. — Dublin Quarterly Journal ofMtdical Science, 
May, 186d.^C^»ca^ Medical Journal. 
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Prevention and Cure of Paerperal Inflammations. 



BT £. H. JANES, M. D. 



While there exists a greater or Icfs mortality in childbed, the subject of its 
causes, prevention, and cure, cannot be too faithfully studied by the medical 
man. An elaborate paper on this subject, by Dr. Robert Johns, is pub- 
lished in the last number of the Dublin ^uarttrly Journal of Medical Sci' 
tnce^ founded upon many years experience and observation, m which we are 
told that in by far the jjreater majority of instances, especially in private 
practice, 'postpartum inflammation is either induced or overlooked by the 
medicnl attrndant, from want of practical knowledge or attention on his part, 
or from neglect or violation of his directions by the nurse, by the patient, or 
her friends. In addition to his own observation, he is supported in this re- 
mark by such authority as Drs. Denman, John Clarke, ana White. Without 
presuming to discuss the pathology, or to recommend any new specific for the 
treatment of the disease, the object of the paper is to point out some of the 
principal causes, and show how they may be avoided, or, failing to prevent 
the disease, to point out the best means for removing it. He views preven- 
tion in a twofold light : in one, our object being to avoid or remove predispo- 
sing causes ; and in the other, when these causes have obtained, 'o counteract 
their baneful influence by adopting that treatment most likely to ward off the 
anticipated danger ; and this ne believes is best effected by ai pti ig as a pro- 
phylactic — though less actively — the most powerful of those means success- 
fully employed for the cure of the disease. Should this fail, we have the ad- 
vantage of having commenced treatment early in a disease which runs its 
course so ra]jidly. Though the causes of post-partum inflammation are 
numerous, the following are classed among the most frequent and most pow- 
<»rfully predisposing :- 1. Impaired health durinf^ pregnancy. This we should 
remedy as far as possible by insisting upon the use of proper kinds of food, 
and regularity in the mode of living towards the end of pregnancy, by paying 
proper attention to the bowels, and by all means prevent an accumulation of 
iSBces. By seeing the patient occasionally, much may be done towards keep- 
ing her in good health. 2. H^ant of cleanliness and ventilation. Hospital 
influence. The remedy for this is obvious. The only means of arresting the 
disease when prevailing in a public institution, is in shutting u]). cleansing, 
painting, and thoroughly ventilating. As an example, he mentions the report 
of the Koval Matemit^ Charity of London for 1861, in which year 4,110 
were delivered, and 11 died, not one of whom had puerperal fever, while duri.ig 
the same period this disease largely embiltere^l the charity of the London 
lying-in hospitals. 3. Contagion. Epidemics. This part of the subject ii 
not confined to epidemics of puerperal fever and its kindred disease, erysipe- 
las ; but typhus, scarlatina, small-pox, physicians engaged in anatomical pur« 
suits, or post-mortem examinations, all furnish abundant source of infection 
for the propagation of this disease. In support of this, he cites what occur- 
red some years since at the Vienna Lying-in Hospital, where it was the ha^it 
to intrust one portion of the patients to the care of male students, whilst the 
other portion was attended with females. It soon became manifest that the 
mortality amongst the former class was far greater than in the latter, which, 
on inquiry, was found to have resulted from the fact of the male students be- 
ing engaged daily in anatomical pursuits. They were superseded by females, 
s£eT which the discrepancy completely disappeared, and an order was issued 

B 
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that, for the future, no student so engaged would be peimitted to attend.— 
He is so strongly impressed with the truth of this observation, that he inva- 
riably refuses either to make or assist at necroscopic examinations, and con- 
siders it highly reprehensible for any person so engaged, or in attendance of 
typhus fever, erysipelas, or puerperal fever in hospitals, or who is resident 
therein at epidemical periods, to practice midwifery. Though the disease be 
epidemic in its origin, we often have sufiicient precursory indications to lead 
Qs to make use of such prophylactic measures as are witLin our power. These 
indications are, slow recoveries, without being able satisfactorilv to acccunt 
for them, deficiency of pains, irregular and spasmodic contractions, rigidity 
of the 08, the other causes of prolonged labor, which, of itself, is one great 
source of the disease. This is supported by the evidence of Drs. ColliDSr 
Joseph Clarke, aud Van Franke. 4. Distress of mind from seduction and 
such like ; anxiety and excitement caused by visitors. The connexion betv een 
mind and body is nowhere better exemplified than in the puerperal state ; 
and it is a true remark that seduced females are particularly obnoxious to 
puerperal fever, which with them is very fatal. Newspaper reports of deaths 
from this diseafe. and many stories continually rung in the ears of the poor 
victim by the anxious but meddlesome friends, all have their mischievoua 
tendency, and should, as far as possible, be prohibited ; also, the too early 
admission of visitors into the patient's room, while still suffering from that 
irritation of the system occasioned by the violent efforts of labor. 5. Errors 
in diety and use of stimulants. From various authorities consulted, as well 
as from actual experience, it is laid down as a rule that animal food is im- 
proper, and ought not to be allowed till after the secretion of milk has been 
well established, the attendant fever subsided, and the pulse has come down 
to its natural standard. Stimulants employed during labor induce haemorr- 
hage ; and if taken too soon after its completion, induce puerperal inflamma- 
tion. 6. Hcfmorrhage ; introduction of the hand for version, or retained 
placenta ; portion ofsecundines retained , or dots putrefied in the uterus. ?• 
Drawing the breast by artificial means too soon after delivery, or repelling 
the milk too suddenly by cold applications of vinesrar, etc S. Exposure to 
cold, too early rising, or going out too soon after delivery. We cannot too 
carefully guard our patient from exposure to cold, either from too light cloth- 
ing, or the too abrupt removal of the binder, or from going out for a walk or 
dnve, for at least a month after delivery. This must be apparent to all when 
we bear in mind that the womb, which before impregnation measured two and 
half inches, and weighed about an ounce and a half, and which hud at the 
termination of utero-gestation increased to twelve inches, and attained to the 
weight of several pounds, could not re urn to its pristine condition in a short- 
er period of time. With a view to avoid inflammation, as well as the founda- 
tion for future mischief, it is deemed paramount to keep the patient in a re- 
cumbent posture so long as we can feel the uterus enlarged above the pubes. 
9. Puerperal convulsions, actual or threatened. Collins and Denman both 
allude to this fact, and Dr. Johns has elsewhere expressed the same opinion, 
which his subseauent experience has proved to be correct. 10. Uterins dis' 
ease. 11. Inhalation of Chloroform during labor. He entertains no doubt 
that this strongly predisposes to puerperal inflammation, producing the dii- 
ease either directly by poisoning the blood or otherwise, or indirectly by in- 
ducing haemorrhage, or chest affections, already stated to be promoters of the 
malady. He has already written a paper on this subject, published in a pre- 
vious number of the Journal. If we are not successful in avoiding or remov- 
ing these causes, our next duty is to employ, as a prophylactic, such remnlies 
as have been most successful in treating the disease, regulating the adminis- 
tration by the number and force of existing influences. For this purpose 
mercury is recommended to be employed in a mild way, commencing imme- 
diately after, and in some instances before delivery, and continuing its use 
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tinlil the milk has been secreted. Where the patient has suffered much in 
the removal of the after-birth, Dr. Collins recommeuds the use of calomel 
and ipecacuanha, to be commenced immediately after delivery, so as to be 
beforehand with inflammatory attack. It is highly important that the treat- 
ment should be commenced early, as a few hours delay may often be the 
cause of a fatal result -, hence the necessity of watching narrowly the condi- 
tion of the patient, so as to be able to detect the slightest inflammatory 
symptom, and of seeing the patient instantly if sent for under circumstances 
that lead us to suspect the slightest danger. The treatment should not only 
be prompt but thorough. The abstraction of blood is generally requisite, tho* 
venesection, owing to the asthenic nature of the disease, is not so often resor- 
ted to as formerly. The ri.pealed application of leeches answers better, and 
does not weaken the patient. Mercury is regarded as our sheet-anchor, and 
should bp given in very bad cases to an extent nothing short of salivation. — 
Owinjf to the dlarrha»a that sometimes accompanies the administration of 
mercury. Dr. Johns is in the habit of giving ir. in combination with opium and 
bismuth, giving the mercur>' in small doses by the mouth, together with its 
«ndermic use. When used in this manner, he has never seen the bowel com- 
plaint increased, but, on the contrary, arrested. He knows of no well authen- 
ticated case terminating fatally where there were distinct evidences of the 
system having been affected by mercury. As adjuncts he employs stupes, 
turpentine epithems, turpentine internally if much flatulence exists, linseed- 
meal poultices, hot dry bran, and blisters, in some instances dressed with mer- 
curial ointment. Where mercury is inadmissible, or when it has been ineffi- 
ciently used or neglected, secondarj' affections are likely to supervene, when 
quinine with opium, bark with ammonia, chlorate of ]>otaph, sesquichloride of 
iron, broths, and brandy, are indicated. — Am, Med, Times. 



On the Action of Digitalis. 



On this subject, W. B. Kesteven, Esq., writes as follows in the Medical TSmes 
<md Gazette : 

Attention having recentl) been directed to the effects of digitalis, it may 
not be uninteresting or uninstructive to your readers to have their attention 
directed to the opinions expressed in Dr. Fuller's recent work on " Diseases 
of the Chest." Dr. Fuller is well known as a man of sound practical iudg- 
ment, and one who does not express an opinion without having duly weighed 
all the facts on which it is based. It is urged by Dr. Fuller, that the general 
notion of the danger attending the administration of digitalis in dilatation of 
the heart is incorrect, inconsistent with fact, and foundedon the erroneous im- 
pression that digitalis exercises a depressing influence over the action of the 
heart, and, therefore, leads to accumulation and coagulation of the blood in 
its cavities, if not to actual paralysis of its muscular structure. Dr. Fuller 
affirms, that digitalis stimulates the muscular fibres of the heart, and aug- 
ments the contractility of the capillaries : that when it kills, it is not by 
paralysis, but by tonic contraction and spasm of the heart ; that, such being . 
the case, it is a valuable remedy in dilatation, and dangerous only when ad- 
ministered in hypertrophy. The grounds given by Dr. Fuller for these 
opinions are thus stated by the author (p. 592) : 

'* Ist. During many years, I have observed that the cases of heart disease 
most benefitted by digitalis have been those in which the heart has been 
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wtak and dilated, and the pulse feeble and irregular. In these the pulie 
hat become stronffer and steadier, and less frequent under its action. 

** 2d. In the only cases in which I have known death to occur suddenly 
during the administration of digitalis, the heart has been hypertrophied and 
firmly contracted. This may have been a coincidence, but, viewed in con- 
nection with the results of experiments to which I shall presently refer, it is, 
at least, a suspicious fact 

" 3d. Dr. I)ickensun has pointed out (Med. Chir. Trans., vol xxxix), and 
I have repeatedly verified his observation, that digitalis, if given in fiill doses, 
induces violent uterine contraction, and checks uterine hemorrhage ; and, m- 
asmuch, as its action in staying menorrhagia and uteriue hemorrhage is per- 
manent, it seems fair to conclude that it gives tone to the capillaries, and 
increases their contractility. 

**4th. This view is borne out by what I have long since observed relative 
to its action in arresting heemoptysis, viz., that whilst effecting the object 
required, it does not weaken but rather increases the force of the pulse, 
though it lessens its frequency. 

** 5th. When patients die of delirium tremens, the pulse is usually rapid 
and fluttering before death, and the heart is found weak, flaccid, and dis- 
tended with blood afterwards. These are just the cases in which, on the 
commonly received doctnnes as to the action of digitalis, the drug ought 
necessarily to prove fatal, and yet modern experience has shown that in these 
cases it is tolerated, even in excessive doses. My impression is, that its rem- 
edial action in these cases depends on its stimulating the heart, subduing its 
irritability, and increasing the tonicity and contractility of the heart and cap- 
illaries, so that the brain is better supplied with blood, and the effusion of its 
more fluid parts, which gave rise to the ** wet brains" of habitual drunkards, 
18 avoided. 

6th. It has been proved by experiments on animals (Dr. H. Jones) that 
when death, is induced by digitalis, the heart is not flaccid and distended with 
blood, as is commonly supposed, but, on the contrary, empty, contracted to 
the utmost, and in a state of tonic spasm. All these facts confirm my view 
as to the action of digitalis ; and if it is correct, its practical importance in 
relation to the treatment of cardiac dilatation can hardly be over-estimated. 

The preceding extract places before us clearly all that can be said on the 
action of digitalis, that, although long, it will not, I believe, be found too 
long to claim the careful attention of your readers. Having myself observed 
the clinical facts stated by Dr. Fuller, I would, with much deference, heg 
permission to endorse the practical views thus put forth on the therapeutic 
▼alue of digitalis. 



On THE Induction of Premature Labor in Cases op Preonanct Ooii- 

PLICATED WITH ALBUMINOUS URINE, i)R0P8Y AND AMAUROSIS. — Dr. 

Lee related the case of a lady, whom he visited in consultation with Mr. 
Bowman and Dr. Ferguson, suffering from disease of the retina and albumi- 
nuria. From having previously seen a case in St. George's Hospital, in which 
albuminuria and dropsy, occurring in a pregnant female, had disappeared oo 
the spontaneous expulsion of a dead foetus, Dr. Lee advised the induction of 
premature labor. This was not at once carried out, but after some delay 
•ome convulsion occurred, and it was then determined not to wait any kniger* 
At this time there was amaurosis, albuminuria and oedema of the fiice. The 
membranes having been punctured, labor ensued, and a dead foetus of four 
months was expelled. After this the albumen gradually diminished, and tha 
vision improved. In a postscript. Dr. Lee reported the parciculan of » 
analogous case, for which he is indebted to Mr. Bowma.n.^^Lancci, 
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Infantile Paralysis. 



Mr. Holmes Coote has published (Lancet, July 11, 1863) some very in- 
tercRting remarks on this affection. He limits the term ** infantile paralysis" 
to one of the effects produced by the functional disturbance of the nervous 
centres. The absence of any recognized morbid change of structure in those 
cases, where post-mortem examination has been made, is rather owing to over 
defective means of observation than from no such morbid change existing. 

The most common exciting cause of this affection, Mr. C. thinks, ** is the 
irritation of firht dentition, but I have known the same effect to be produced 
by the second dentition, and have witnessed symptoms of analogous character, 
though not so strongly marked, in the adult. A young lady, twenty-two 
years of age, whose teeth were crowded together and partly decayed, experien- 
ced occasional attacks of niimbness and loss of power in one upper extremity 
recurring at intervals, imtil she had Seen relieved by an experienced dentist 
of the stumps of a number of decayed teeth, which had been the source of 
pain. But the attack may be quite sudden, without any recognized pre- 
monitory symptom. Thus an infant at the breast will appear to have mo- 
mentary faintness, or may be taken up by the nurse as usual after an apparently 
uninterrupted night*s rest, and in both instances the limbs may be found 
paralyzed 

** On May 7th, 1863, 1 saw a boy, aged eight, at the Orthopaedic Hospital, 
in whom the left lower extremity was smaller in circumference, shorter, and 
colder than the opposite, the fool being in the position known as equino varus. 
His mother gave tne following history : At two years of age, when to all 
appearance well, he suddenly fell down stairs from a landing whereon he was 
playing. When taken up, it was found that the limb had lost all power, and 
and he has never walked since. 

**On the same day I saw another boy Henry M , aged four, suffering 

from talipes equino-valgus of the left limb. The mother said that the child 
began to walk when about twelve months old. He was then, to use her own 
words, "taken off his feet" by vomiting and purging. For two years he was 
quite unable to walk. He was galvanized at another hospital, but without 
avail After a lime he became stronger in the back, and could sit up ; finally 
he recovered the use of all the limbs, except the left lower extremity, which 
has continued weak, cold, and deformed. The limb is smaller than the oppo- 
site in circumference by a quarter of an inch, and shorter by half an inch. 

" The same effects have been referred to the influence of eruptive dis- 
orders on the frame. On May 18th, 1863, 1 saw a boy, named Richard G , 

aged six, suffering from talipes equinus. The mother said that six weeks after 
having had the measles he went to bed as usual. The next morning she found 
the right leg coniple ely paralyzed. After a lime some power returned in 
the muscles of the calf, and the heel was drawn upwards. The limb was 
smaller in circumference, but not materially shorter. 

** I do not believe that * talipes equinus' is congenital as a deformit} . Now, 
there are two classes of cases, ubtch, though allied as indicating disturbance 
of the nervous centres, and in both instances followed by contractions of the 
limbs, are yet separated by important points of difference. In the first, the 
limbs are spaamodically contracted, the thighs and legs bent, the heel raised, 
and the movements are urregular, hot there is neither atrophy of the limb 
nor dimtDution of temperature. In the second, the heel may be raised or the 
foot otherwise turned ; but the limb is shorter, smaller, colder, and wasted. 
In the first, the muscular degeneration and conversion into fat is a slow process, 
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extending over many vean. In the second it is rapid, the f^wth and 
developem«*nt of the Umb being arrested from the very moment of ihe stroke. 
The first is an instance of disturbance of the control of the will over muscular 
power from cerebral irritation, such as would be excited by the deposit of 
tuberculous matter in the membranes about the cerebellum ; Ihe second to be 
an instance of lesion of the spinal cord. And althoui^h no very clear lines of 
demarcation can in all cases be drawn between the two, yet we find that in 
the first class of cases the patients are often morbidly excitable, irritable, and 
prone to laugh or cry ; while in the second class, after the first symptoms have 
subsided, the functions of the brain do not seem to be affected. 

'* I fancy that in these cases of cerebral disturbance there is often a con- 
genital defect, the development of the brain and the manifestation of the in- 
tellect being imperfect. I am now attending the daughter of a lady, whose 
case illustrates this point. The child is about ten years of age, and she was . 
put under my care in consequence of her ungainly walk, the knees being 
slightly bent, and the feet having an inclination inwards. I found that the 
muscles of the calf were so much contracted that the foot was held at right 
angles to the leg, and the heels came with difficulty to the ground. The 
control of the will over the muscles generally was imperfect. The child 
could learn a short lesson, but was not studious ; was subject to violent fits of 
temper, and never had shown afiection for any about her. The general as- 
pect was such as warranted a prediction that these peculiarities might become 
stronger with age. 

** The ultimate effects of infantile paralysis, dependent on lesion of the 
spinal cord, as it affects the limt)s, are as follows : — 

" In by far the greater number of cases the loss of power is in the lower 
limbs. At the commencement the paralysis may be general and complete, 
but usually all the limbs save one recover as mysteriously as they were at- 
tacked. Neither sex nor side of the body seems to exercise any influence. 
Boj-8 and girls, right and left side of the body, suffer equally. But the para- 
lysis is rarely complete : the foot rarely hangs powerless ; usually the muscles 
of the calf retain some power, and pull up tne heel (talipes equinus para- 
lyticus); or the foot may incline inwards (talipes equino-varus) ; or the 
muscles of the calf and peronei may pull it outwards (talipes equino-valgus) ; 
or finally the anterior tibial muscles may overcome the paralyzed muscles of 
the calf, producing talipes calcaneus. 

" As patients grow up, the great annoyance which they experience is the 
liability to sprains. All the ligaments are weak and elongated ; and if a 
person so afflicted tread on a stone or any rough body, he gives the limb a 
twist which lays him up for days. 

" The affections may be limited to an upper extremity, in which case, 
usually, the deltoid muscle becomes paralyzed, and the humerus drops from 
the socket ; or in rarer instances, the muscles of the upper arm become wasted, 
the forearm being well formed as usual. 

" There are cases in which the affection comes on slowly and progressively ; 
others in which first one limb and then another is attacked, but these are 
co.nparatively rare. I saw a boy, aged sixteen months, in whom the 
right heel had been drawn up when the child was five months old. That 
attack passed away ; at the present time (May 18th, 1863) the left heel is 
contracted. 

** In all these cases, the treatment consists in an attempt to remove the 
source of irritation, whether it be seated in the brain or spinal cord, or 
whether there be any amount of reflex irritation. As a general rule tonics 
are not indicated ; l)ut purgatives and small doses of tartar emetic often 
relieve symptoms. The temperature of the limb must in all cases be carefully 
maintained ; and when, finally, the contraction has become permanent, the 
proper tendons should be divided, and enlongated by aubcutaneoos tenotomy 
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und extension, the foot being held in proper position by the aid of ironn. The 
details of the treatment would lead me into particulars which are already well 
known to the profession, and which require modification according to the 
nature of the case." — Wm. Jour, Med. Sciences* 



Parisian Medical Intelligence. 

The thermometer has been higher, and the river Seine lower, for the last 
fortnight than had ever, during the present century, been the case. The health 
of the town has been somewhat disturbed in conKequence, and the authori- 
ties no less disturbed, lest the town should be made aware of its own exact 
sanitary condition. One of your cotemporaries has got into the blank books 
of the Home-Office for an article on the sul ject, and has experienced an angry 
tug from the official check-string. "Your number of the 11th," says the 
communicated note, "contains erroneous details relative to the diseases 
which now prevail in Paris, both in the hospitals and private houses. Diarrhoea 
and dysentery are habitual at this time of the year, when the heat is extreme, 
on account of excess in drinking and from the use of fruit. The cases which 
have occurred have nothing of an abnormal or alarming character. Isolated 
cases of cholera are met with every year; up to the present time only two 
have taken place, evincing nothing of an epidemic tendency. With regard 
to typhoid fever, many cases have occurred, but it is incorrect to say that they 
are of a dangerous character ; on the contrary, medical men agree in affirm- 
ing the mildness of the disease on the present occasion. At the Hopital de 
la Kiboissier, where the writer of the article has found a rate of mortality of 
fifty per cent, out of 133 patients treated for fever, there have been only five 
deaths. It is to be regretted that a journal which has the means of being well 
informed should publish statements of a nature \o cause uneasiness in the 
public mind, without verifying their exactitude." 

In examining several of the points connected with the yellow fever and its 
supposed causes, M. Melier called attention to a fact which is highly in- 
teresting and suggestive — namely, that the malady more generally rages in 
those parts around which the phosphorence of sea is most prevalent. M. 
Melier likewise pointed out a fact noticed first by M. Lancereaux — namely, 
that the pathological lesions observed in yellow fever are exactly those of phos- 
phoric poisoning, and that the greater part of those persons who have died 
from the baneful effects of phosphorus have presented the very condition of 
liver considered as characteristic of yellow fever. 

A paper on cutaneous absorption, by M. Parisot, was read at the Academy 
of Sciences, on Monday last by M. Claude Bernard. The conclusions which 
are established by the researches of M. Parisoi are — 1st, that salts such as 
iodide of potassium, chlorate of po ash, yellow prussiate of potash, sulphate of 
iron, as well as the coloring matters of rhubarb, dissolvea in water, are not 
in any way absorbed into the skin, even after two hours' immersion, for not 
the slightest trace of their presence can be found either in the urine or in 
the saliva, by which they are generally eliminated, and in which they may 
usually be found when they exist at all in the system. 2nd, the poisonous 
yegetable alkaloids, digitaline and atropine, in solution art likewise not ab- 
sorbed into the skin, for a prolonged sojourn in a bath containing a strong 
dose of these aubslances does not giye rise to any symptoms of p<Nsoning. 

The yine laborers in the south of France have for some time been suffer- 
ing from a peculiar form of ophthalmia, differing in some respects from thost 
f 'Hns with which we are familiar, the medical men of those districts have b^a 
able to trace the evil to the employment of sulphur for the prevention of 
▼ine disease. — London Lancet 
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Cn Impregnation. 



De. F. J. W. Packman writes as follows to the London Lancet : Sir — It is 
a well*known fact that queen bees lay female eggs first, and male eggs after- 
wards. Also, that if her conception be protracted beyond a lunar month 
from her birth, she will produce males only. 

In the human female conception in the first half of the time between men- 
strual periods produces female offspring, and male in the htter. 

Numerous instances of females being " out** in reckoning the time of their 
parturition gave rise in my mind to a suspicion nf the existence of some 
" law** as a cause ; and from the frequency of a male child coming, I usually 
concluded and predicted that a late case was due to ** an idle boy,** ani 
rarely failed in being right. The law above stated explains these irregulari- 
ties ; and its existence has been confirmed by a friend on whose testimony 
as to its being a fact implicit reliance may be placed. 

That law of generation applies also to animals and probably to all animat- 
ed bengs. 

Whether regarded as applicable to produce a male or female population, 
an heir or an heiress to a title or an estate, or successor to a throne, — or to 
the incalculable advantages of breeding male or female stock and ultimately 
rendering the whole feminine creation subservient to the necessities and will 
of man, it must tend to raise our admiration of ihe Creator*s power of regula- 
ting our existence by laws even more mysterious than those yet known 
to us. 

Eridence of the universal existence of such a law, and of its applicability 
to the purposes of man in ** affording a check to an overpopulaling of the 
globe,** counterbalancing the effects of war and emigration by raising a male 
population in proportion to the demand instead of females, and in breeding 
male instead of female flesh for the service and sustenance of our race, may be 
naturally expected in time, as its bearing among animated nature becomes 
understood and developed. 

Ho|)ingthat this communication may serve to increase our physiological 
knowledge of uterine functions, I beg your permission to have U inserted in 
your scientific and valuable journal. — Med, and Sur, Reporter, 



An East Method of Reducino a Dislocated HuMERUs.~Dr. Garms 
describes the following modification of Cooper's procedui-e. The patient is 
laid upon the floor, not on his back, but on his belly, some cushions interven- 
ing. A towel is attached to the humerus above the elbow, and another, passed 
around the upper part of the humerus, is given into the hands of the assistant, 
standing on the side of the dislocated arm. The operator, sitting down on the 
floor, on the same side, lays hold of the lower towel, and applies the heel of 
the foot lying nearest the patient to the axilla. He makes extension back- 
wards and downwards, while the assistant draws laterally. The dislocation 
is thus reduced with surprising facility, the agency of chloroform not being 
required. The advantage of this modification is that extension backward* may 
be far more easily executed than when the patient is in the supine position ; 
and this is the direction required in dislocation forwards, which prevails in 
the great majority of cases. For dislocation backwards, which is very 
rare, Cooper*i procedure is the best. — BriL and For. Med.-Ckir, Rev., July, 
1863, from ^rchiv. der HtUkunde, No. 2, 1603.— Americmi Journal of 
Mtdieal ScUnee$» 
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On Blood-letting in Apoplexy. 



BY DR, THOMAS K. CHAMBERS, PHYSICIAN TO BT, MART's HOSPITAL, ETC, 



Perhaps no (juestion is more serious than that regarding the propriety of 
taking blood in case of coma, apoplexy, and paralysis. Delay may be irretrie- 
vable J yet a false step may be equally fatal. 

In the first place, let us clearly understand what is the nwdut operandi of 
the means you design to employ, and then what morbid conditions it can and 
what it cannot relieve. 

The two must marked immediate effects of blood-letting are, diminuation 
of the force of the heart, and contraction of the area of the blood vessels. 
That these are the most miportant and most direct of the resulting phenome- 
na, is shown by their being in direct proportion to the dose ; the more rapid and 
copious the detraction of blood, the more certainly they follow. Both natural 
and artificial hemorrhage thus produce, first syncope, or failure of the hearts- 
power and then a slackening and arrest of the blood-stream by contraction of 
the vessels. ^ 

What now are the morbid conditions in apoplexy which such results as * 
these are likely to benefit ? I am not going to enumerate all the causes of 
apoplexy, because such a recapitulation would be very unsuited for the pur- 
pose of the present lecture, and, if they came into your head at the time 
you were in presence of your patient, would serve rather to confuse than to 
clear your ideas. A most practical thing to do will be to divide them into 
three heads with reference to the treatment to be pursued ; and I think you 
will find them all capable of being classified under destruction of the nerve- 
fibres, compression of the same by a solid, and compression by a fluid 
substance. 

Now, if the nerve-fibres be destroyed, as in the case, for example, in what 
appears after death as a softening of the cerebral substance, it seems un- 
advisable to take a^ay the pabulum of nutriiion ; for you would be diminish- 
ing the power of the remaining brain-tissue to take the place, as far as it can, 
of that which is irretrievably lost. Nor are the immeaiate effects of blood- 
letting likely to be advantageous ; for in these cases the force of the heart it 
not morbidly augmented, and the blood -stream is in general rather deficient 
in quantity already. We shall probably be only adding to the disease by 
substracting blood. When, then, we have reason to think from the previous 
history that there is old diseases leading to softening of the cerebral substance 
we should abstain from bleeding altogether. If, for instance, there have been 
before the present attack a state of mental excitement, or severe headache, 
or feverishness ; or if the gait has been unsteady, the speech thick and stammer- 
ing ; if there have been ear ache, or a purulent discharge from the auditory 
meatus ; if previous to the apoplexy, there have been convulsions ; if the 
patient be scrofulous, or of a scrofulous family, we must take all these circum- 
atauces as warnings against the lancet — altogether, probably, but certainly 
against its immediate use. 

Supposing, however, that we have no evidence of such a diseased state of 
the cerebral substance, and can allow ourselves to conjecture that the nerrt- 
fibres are more compressed than permanently disorganized, then we have 
further to consider whether the compressing substance is solid ot fluid. By 
a solid likely to cause apoplectic paralysis, I refer to a clot of blood whicn 

c 
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has been ♦.hrown out long enouj^h to become entirely coagulated. This is the 
only solid sufficiently common as a cause for us to consider. Is it likely 
you have to deal with anything of this sort ? Is there in the patient's brain 
before you at the moment a clot of blood such as you see put up in bottle 
in the museum, and often also in the dead house ? Do not be in too great a 
hurry to conclude so at once. Four days a^o you saw on the dissecting table 
the corpse of a man who more than thirty-six hours previously bad fallen 
down stairs, and wavupjx'spd to have fractured his skull ; his cranium was 
uninjured, the fatl was apoplectic, and there was a quantity of fluid blood 
pressing upon the brain. You see by such instances as the.se that blood ex- 
travasaled from the vessels inside the body does not coagulate immedia'ely, 
as it does when drawn from a vein ; it remains long, and may Ni^ain much 
lonjror than it did i^ that case, in a liquid stale. It takes, not minutes, not 
hours, but I may really say days, to become solid. When the apoplexy 
or paralysis has lasted for days, then indeed, but not till then, you may con- 
clude that a olot has formed ; and then, and not till then, may you pronounce 
that the force of the heart's action will not increase the oozing* of blood into 
the focus of pressure. After that — after you have a solid, and not a fluid 
pressure, to deal with — I am williug to concede, and anxious to impress upon 
you, that abstraction of blood is useless and hurtful ; but till then I believe 
its immediate influence to be a beneficial one, and in the right direction. — 
Therefore do not conclude that a clot is formed, or that bleeding is for that 
reason useless, till at least twenty^our hours are passed after the fit 

Supposing that a fluid has to be dealt with, you are perhaps anxious to 
know ot what nature it is ; and, in point of fact, I find that I am constantly 
asked by students, when they see a case of apoplexy in the wards, whether 
it is serous or sanguineous apoplexy. I say to you now, what I always say 
then, that there is no possibility of certainly distinguishing them ; and that, 
fortunately, it is of no importance to either physician or patient, to do so, as 
far as the immediate treatment of the fit is concerned. One, indeed, forms a 
clot after some time, which we have been just now discussing; and the other 
remains liquid. But that does not affect the question of the comatose con- 
dition now before us. I will speak, then, of " fluid," not distinguishing blood • 
or serum, or bloody serum or serous blood, but clubbing them all, as must b« 
done by practical men, together. When, then, there is fluid compressing the 
nerve-fibres, I feel sure that there is an influence for good in blood-letting, 
accompanied, of course, by a danger, as all active treatment is, but still a de- 
cided influence for good. It is capable of lessening the force of the heart, 
which is driving the blood towards the place where it is oozing out either as 
serum or complete blood, and of diminishing the calibre of the vessels that 
allow it tp pass. The anxious question is, how to secure those advantages 
without the necessary accompanying dangers, without adding too great an 
additional shock to the alreaay shocked nerves, without weakening fatally the 
already weakened general system. 

You will observe, by the example of the patient I have used as my tezt» 
that the first effect of an apoplectic seizure is the violent blow to the nervous 
system above mentioned. The poor woman was damp and cold, and pale as 
a corpse ; the pulse and heart beat auick, and irregularly, and weakly, just 
like tnose of an ox stunned by the slaughterer's pole-axe. Had she been 
bled then, she would certainly have died outright ; and moreover, even had 
she survived, there was no object to be gained by it ; for the heart was weak 
enough, surely. But after a time — seven hours in this instance, sometimes 
sooner, sometimes later — the heart and pulse recover, and the blood must be 
driven against the ruptured or oozing vessels with the same force which orig- 
inally caused them to ruptiure or ooze. Now is the time to step in with the 
lancet You prevent by it what often happens to apoplectic patients if left 
alone entirely ; you prevent the relapse into coma which frequently fbllowa 
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an apparent partial recovery during reaction ; you prevent it in a very in- 
telligible way, by lowering the force of the blood-stream, which the injured 
vessels have already shown themselves unable to bear. This was the time, and 
this was the object, of the blood-letting in our patient's case. So complete 
was the apoplexy, by such a slender thread was she hanging on to life, that 
I believe the slightest additional extravasation of fluid in the cranium must 
have been fatal; and to this judicious use of the lancet by our house-surgeon, 
Mr. Chisholm, I attribute the patient's life. 

You will observe the bleeding was not a large one — -only eight ounces 
when reaction 6rst occurred, and eight ounces again in the evening, when 
the pulse was again getting hard. I mention this to warn you against a oiis- 
take into which you might be led by an old and rather Questionable maxim, 
" Extremis morbist extrema remedia.*' You might be aisposed to say, th« 
more the apoplexy, the more bleeding. Such a notion would be most dan- 
gerous. A small bleeding accomplishes the object in view j and a large one 
can do no more, while it seriously abridges the vital powers. Above all things 
don't open \ke temporal artery ; it is nearly equivalent to cutting your pa- 
tient's throat. 

1 much prefer, in these cases, venesection to cutting the temples or the 
nape of the neck, as is sometimes done. What you want to do is to affect 
the general system, and pbrticularly the centre of circulation — an object 
which is attained with most rapidity and certainty by opening a vein. You 
are aiming to prevent blood from being driven into the skull, not to extract 
that which is already in ; at least, if you are striving after the latter result, 
your anatomy and physiology ought to have taught you better. 

The effect of bleeding during the collapse, before reaction has taken 
place, is, as a rule, sudden death, especially when the heart or its valves are 
diseased. The effects of over-bleeding at a later period are, an excited con- 
dition of the circulation, and consequently a more violent impetus against 
the brain; and at the same lime a more watery state of the blood, and 
consequently a greater tendency to serous effusion. As it is impossible to 
tell whether red blood or serum is exuded in the cranium, you run the 
greatest possible risk of augmenting the very evrl which your injudicious 
zeal was intended to obviate. 

Perhaps you may say, " I am going to bleed my patient again, for the 
sake of eucourafiriiM^ absorption ; and surely absorption of the clot should 
be aimed at." Now, 1 am not so sure of that ; if it were absorbed sooner 
thaa the nerve-fibres were ready to resume their functions, something else 
must be effused to take its place in the cranium. At alfevents, 1 am quite 
convinced \hal such absorption is best left to the reviving powers of nature ; 
and you are diminishing these by unnecessarily depriving the body of blood. 

In apoplexy and central paralysis, remember that you are dealing with 
diseases where nature still retains an inherent power of repair ; in a moder- 
atelv healthy constitution, the tendency is to get well. Do not, therefore, 
attribute all cases of recovery to the means used, unless you can give a 
probable physiological explanation of their beneficial action ; but if you can 
thus rationally justify your treatment, do not hesitate to feel satisfied with it 
whether successful or unsuccessful. 

There is no necessity for being idle while you are awaiting the time to 
bleed. Stimulant injections and purgatives, hot water and mustard poul- 
tices to the feet and legs, a careful arrangement of the clothing and beddirg, 
so as to prevent congestion of the head, with keeping up the animal warmth 
and keeping the fiPlends quiet, will amply occupy your time. It is also con- 
ducive to the end you have in view, to shave the head and apply cold lotions 
to the skull. 

After reaction has returned, you will find advantage in the application of 
ice to the head j it is physiologically correct, and is often a great relief to the 
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patient You may remember that this poor woman used the first power of 
speaking that returned to her in begging^me to continue the ice ; whenever it 
was applied, it induced sleep, and was roost agreeable. What a strange state 
a person must be in for ice to the head to be agreeable ! But so it was. 

When, then, you are called in to a case of apoplexy, let these r.'onsidera- 
tions pass through your minds : 

1 — Does it depend on destructive softening of the cerebral substance ? If 
80, 1 must not let anything persuade me to bleed. 

2 — Has the effusion taken place so long ago as to be, if blood, coagulated ? 
If so, again, I had better abstain. 

3— If it be fluid, bleeding is very much to be desired ; it may prevent in- 
erease of the infusion, and relapse. 

4 — But to make ble*^ding most useful and least hurtful, the proper time 
must be selected, namely : the time when the heart regains its strength. 

5 — ^The best guide is the circulation. The sharpness and hardness of the 
pulse and heart, as felt by you, are a faint picture of the sharpness and hard- 
ness of the pulse, as felt by the patient's brain. With your fingers on the 
wrist, let your mind travel into the interior of the skull. — British Medical 
Journal — Buffi Med, and Surg. Journal. 



Crackling op the Joints in a Pregnant Woman. — (Under the care of 
Dr. Gibbs.) — On former occasions we have noticed isolated instances where 
there was well-marked crackling in some of the joints. Rheumatism or rheu- 
matoid arthritis would appear to have much to do with the production of a 
state giving rise to this condition, but it may occur in other affections not 
necessarily rheumatic 

One of the most striking instances of this crackling which has come under 
our notice was admitted into the West London Hospital in the early part of 

January. The patient, Martha B , aged twenty-seven, waa enciente 

with her fifih child, and was troubled with the most intolerable prurigo, to 
which it appeared she had been subject at each of her pregnancies. It was 
now more severe than on any former occasion, and she felt as if she could 
■cratch herself incessantly to get rid of it. She drew Dr. Gibb's attention to 
a crackling in her right and left knee-joints, much more noticeable in the 
former. On flexing and straightening the right knee, the crackling was not 
only felt to be very rough and grating, but it could be heard. There was 
some eflusion also into this joint The right elbow, wrist and shoulder joints 
were similarly affected with crackling, but to a much milder extent. 

The patient had the peculiar aspect of a person who has been long subject 
to chronic suflering from joint disease ; yet on inquiry it was elicited that she 
had never been aflected with rheumatism, although she had had pains in the 
joints. Her father is subject to arthritis, probably rheumatoid ; ana it is more 
than likely that the diathesis has been innerited, and is thus manifested by an 
alteration in the condition of the synovial membrane, which has given rise to 
the sensation of crackling. There was no effusion in any other joint than 
the right knee, nor was any joint painful She had palpitation of the heart, 
wholl} functional, for there was no evidence of organic disease. 

Besides othermeans, she was ordered a mixture containing the bicarb onate 
of potass (fifteen grain doses), and small doses of tincture of iodine and io- 
dide of potassium ; and a liniment to rub over the right knee-joint. Under 
this treatment she visibly improved, and the crackling had greatly subsided 
when she was last exammed. — London Lancet. 
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Eczema of the Entire Sarfaoe. 



E. H , a woman aged twenty-five, was admitted on the 21 st of January 

last, in consequence of an eczematous eruption which extended over nearly 
the entire body. The face was much swollen, and of very red color ; and 
about the ears, which were very much inflamed, there was a profuse watery 
discharge. The scalp was also completely covered by the eruptions, as well 
at the neck, chest, hands and arms. Upon the trunk and lower extremities 
the eruption was not so complete, although in places of a verj' severe char- 
acter. 

The woman stated that the disease began about four months previous ; 
that she had been under medical treatment from its commencement, but that 
nothing she had taken had done her any good and she had been gradually 
getting worse, until she was unable to attend to her duties, when she applied 
at the hospital. Being ot a full habit, she was ordered saline aperients ; and 
Dr. Logan, being of opinion that the disease was of a parasitic origin, pre- 
cribed iodide of sulphur ointment, with a lotion of bicarbonate of soda, to be 
used every morning to remove the ointment, which was then reapplied, and 
again at night. 

At her next visit the eruption on the face was slijjhtly better, and the dis- 
charge from the surface of the ears considerably diminished ; but the scalp 
was no better, and owing to the difficulties of applying the remedies the hair 
was ordered to be cut off. She was now ordered a mixture of liquid potass® 
and infusion of quassia three times a day, and to continue the ointmentand 
lotion. 

Under this treatment she rapidly improved, and by the 4th of March the 
eruption had entirely disappeared, when she was discharged perfectly cured. 

This case is interesting on account of the extensive surface affected by the 
eruption, its severe character, and the rai)idity with which the patient recov- 
ered under the treatment above-mentioned,' which latter circumstance is 
strongly confirmatory of the view taken of its origin. — lAmdon Lancet. 



Syphilis in the English Army.— From the Army Statistical Reports it 
appears that the annual admissions into hospital from venereal aiseascs 
amount to 206 in every 1000 Cavalrj- soldiers, 250 in the same number of 
Foot Guards, and 277 in every 1000 Infantry of the Line. The average pro- 
portion for the Army at home is 267 per 1000 or more than one-fourth of the 
whole number. It is calculated that on the lowest average each man is fifteen 
days under treatment Thus 688 men out of the home force are always in the 
hospital from this cause alone — a num1)er equal, or nearly so, to the strength 
of a regiment on the home establishment ; and the money lost to the State 
is calculated at nearly £l4,dOO a year. The further loss from subsequent 
disease and invaliding, and the injury to the State from the life-long de- 
terioration of the individual and from' the hereditary causes of transformed 
syphilis and scrofvla conveyed to ftrtvre arenerations, are beyond calculation. 
In India the case appears worse than in England. The proportion of venereal 
cases constantly in hospital is usually from 20 to 25 per cent, of the total sick. 
At some of the larger stations it much exceeds this. At Bangalore and 
Roorkee the proportion at the time the report was made was 50 per cent ; at 
Dinapore it was as high as 53 per cent. ; and Dr. Maclean testifiea that a few 
years ago in the Ist Madras Fusiliers the amount of syphilis was equivalent 
to the withdrawal from duty of one-fourth of a company daily. — Lance<. — 
Am. Med. Timet. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 



HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 



BY V. J. FOURGEAUD, M. D. 



X. GALEN. 

*' In Rome,'* says Galen, ** no one seeks after truth ; money, public offices 
and voluptuousness are the sole objects of life. He who d^TOtes himself to 
the acquisition of knowledge is considered insane. Among those who appear 
to take an interest in me, I am often blamed for applying myself too closely 
to researches after truth. They say that I will never gain any advantage 
either for my friends or for myself, until I throw aside this habit, and pay my 
court to the great in the morning, and sup with them in the evening. It is, 
indeed, by such attentions that acquaintances are made, protection is insured, 
and practice obtained. It is thus, rather than by merit and learning, that 
confidence is inspired. And how can it be otherwise ? Who are the judges 
between us ? They are men who pass every hour of their lives in frivolous 
and disreputable occupations. When ill, they do not seek the attendance of 
the best informed physicians, with whom, when in health, the\ hi^ no ac- 
quaintance ; but they call in those who had been their boon companions, who 
flatter them ; give them cold water, if they so desire ; baths, if they wish ; 
ice, wine, in a word anything they fancy." 

" The mere compounders of mixtures for painters and perfumers, cobblers, 
dyers, carpenters, and blacksmiths, forsaking their lespective occupationsr 
assume the title of physician, and become at once practitioners of medicine T 

Such was the condition of the medical profession, as depicted by himself, 
when the illustrious Galen arrived in Rome. 

Claudius Galen was born at Pergamus, in Asia Minor, in the 13 1st year 
of the Christian era. His father, un architect and geometrician, a man of 
lofty and sound erudition, was his first instructor. The precej)tor soon dis- 
covered the rare intellectual endowments of his pupil, and neglected nothing 
that could encourage and develop them. At seventeen years of age, and 
when Galen had already studied the philosophic systems of Zeno, Plato, 
Aristotle and Epicurus, a dream determined his father to choose the medical 
profession for him. He was, therefore, placed at the Asclepion of Pergamus, 
and commenced the study of anatomy under Satyrus, a physician of distin- 
guished ability. Stratonius, a Hippocratic dogmatist, and j£&chnon, an 
empiric, instructed him in the principles of their respective schools. After 
the death of his father, and when Galen had attained his twenty-first year, 
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he left Pergamus for Smyrna to attend the lectures of Pelops and of the 
Platonist Albinus. Continuing, afterwards, his travels for purposes of im- 
provement, he arrived at Corinth, and became the pupil and assistant of 
Numesianus. Subsequently, after visiting Palestine and other countries, he 
repaired to Alexandria, where the best opportunities for learning were 
aflforded, and where the most celebrated medical schools still existed. In 
fact, even at that late epoch no medical education was considered complete 
without a sojourn at that great centre of the scientific world. Ycung Galen 
was too earnest a seeker after knowledf^e, hi< love for the profession was too 
ardent for him to neglect this alma ma'er of anatomy. It was there that he 
acquired the most important part of his medical knowledge under the tuition 
of Heraclianus, of whom he speaks in the highest terms. {De natura humana.) 
At the age of twenty-eight he returned to his native land, and was appointed 
physician to the gymnasium by the priests of -^sculapius. The athletae and 
gladiators furnished numerous ojiportunities for the display of Galen's sur- 
gical skill, which were not lost by him. He there distinguished himself by a 
new method of treating wounds of the nerves by which he was successful in 
every case. After holding that position for a few years, political disturbances 
occurred at Pergamus, which drove him forth to seek another home. He 
had then attained his thirty-fourth year. The encouragement and hospitality 
offered at Rome to Grecian physicians induced him to choose that imperial 
capital as a suitable field for his genius. 

Galen's evident superiority in every department of the healing art soon 
obtained for him an eminent standing. Eudemus, the peripatetic philoso- 
pher, the prsetor Sergius Paulusi, the consul Boetius, Barbarus, uncle of the 
Emperor Lucius Verus, Severus, then Consul, afterwards elected Em peror 
were among his earliest patrons. 

The following characteristic anecdote, given by Galen (De locis affectis, 
lib. v„ c. 8,) informs us how he gained the confidence of his patients : 

" Soon after my arrival in Rome, Glauco the philosopher took a great 
fancy to me, in consequence of my reputed skill in diagnosis. Meeting me 
accidentally in the street and shaking hands with me. he remarked, < I have 
fallen upon you opportunely. I wish you to visit with me a patient in this 
neighborhood whom I have this moment left — the Sicilian physician whom 
you saw walking with me some days since, and who is now ill V I inquired 
of him what ailed his friend, when, with his hftbitual candor he replied, 
that Oorgias and Apelas had spoken to him of my skill in diagnosis and 
prognosis, which appeared to them more like the result of divine inspiration 
than of medical science : and that he wished to know for himself whether I 
really was thus skillful. He had hardly done speaking before we reached 
the door, so that I had no opportunity of replying. I have often said that 
on some occasiona the signs of disease are certain, at other times they are 
ambiguous, and require to be coDsidered a^in and again. Ai we entered, 
I observed a servant carrying from the sick chamber a vessel containing a 
thin bloody sanies, like the recent washing of flesh, a sure evidence of dia- 
^ased liver. Without appearing to notice this drcumstanoe, I proceeded 
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with Olauco to the patient's apahment ; when placing my fingers on the 
«Tist of the sick man, I examined his pulse in order to determine whether 
the attack was inflammatory, or simply a weakness of the affected viscus. As 
the patient was himself a physician, he remarked that he had recently been 
up, and that the effort of rising might have accelerated the pulse ; but I had 
already discovered the evidences of inflammation ; and seeing on a recess in 
the window ajar containing something like a preparation of hyssop in honey 
and water, I knew that he had mistaken his disease for pleurisy ; in which, 
as in inflammations of the liver, there is usually pain under the false ribs. 
He had been led to this opinion, as I at once perceived, by experiencing this 
pain, by his short and hurried breathing, and by a slight cough. Under- 
standing the case, therefore, and turning to good account what fortune had 
thrown in my way, in order to give Glauco a high opinion of my ability, I 
placed my hands over the false ribs, on the right side of the patient, and at 
the same time declared this to be the seat of pain, which the sick man ad- 
mitted to be correct. Olauco, supposing I had made this discovery merely 
by examining the pulse, began to express surprise. But to increase his 
astonishment, I added, * Inasmuch as you admit the existence of pain at this 
spot, I wish you further to say whether you are troubled with a slight cough, 
and whether your cough is not dry, without sputa, and occurring at long 
intervals. While I was yet speaking, the sick man was seized with a cough 
such as I had described ; whereat Glauco was exceedingly excited, and no 
longer able to contain himself, began to vociferate in praise of my abilitiet. 
' Do not think,' said I, * that these are all the discoveries my art enables 
me to make ; there are others yet to be mentioned, which will elicit the 
testimony of the patient.* Then turning to the latter, I resumed : * Is not 
the pain in this part increased, and accompanied by a sense of weight in the 
right hypochondrium, whenever you take a full breath ?' At hearing this 
the patient also was surprised, and was as loud in my praise as Glauco. 
Seeing fortune still smiling upon me, I was desirous of making some remark 
in reference to the shoulder, which appeared to be drawn downwards, as often 
occurs in severe inflammations, as well as in induration of the liver ; but I 
did not venture to speak on this point, fearing to diminish the admiration 
which I had already excited. Nevertheless, 1 touched upon it cautiously, 
saying to the patient, * You will not be long in feeling the shoulder drawn 
downwards, if perchance you do not find it so already.* When he admitted 
this symptom also, seeing him greatly astonished, I said, ' I will add but one 
other word to show what you conceive to be the nature of your complaint.* 
Glauco declared he would not be surprised if I should do even this. But the 
patient, overcome with wonder at such promise, observed me closely, waiting 
for what I should say. I told him he had taken his disease for pleurisy. 
This, with a further expression of surprise, he admitted to have been his 
own opinion, as well as that of his attendant, who had been fomenting bis 
side with oil, for the relief of the disease. From this time forward, Glauco 
entertained the highest opinion both of me and of our art ; for, having never 
before come in contact with a physician of consummate ability, he had 
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Itttherto formed but an humble estimate of the profession.'' 

Fully aware of his superiority over his professional contemporaries, Qalen 
did not hesitate to claim pre-eminence over them. Without waiting for the 
award of public opinion, he at once assumed the position of supreme judge 
and dictator in all matters appertaining to medicine. His extraordinary 
erudition, his glowing eloquence, his knowledge of anatomy, his wonderfid 
tact at the bedside, his studious habits and persevering industry enabled him 
to sustain himself with 6clat against the combined efforts of his adversaries. 
All the various systems which had previously governed medicine, had then 
their advocates and followers in Rome. Although the Methodics were the 
most numerous, there were still many zealous Dogmatists, Empirics, Pneu. 
matict and Episynthetics, while a countless host of charlatans, who knew 
and cared nothing about theories and systems, completed the list The rapid 
promotion of Oalen and the high stand taken by him soon excited the jealousy 
and enmity of all. Treating the Quacks with supreme contempt, Galen showed 
Lis superiority over his other opponents by. opening an amphitheatre of 
anatomy, in which his brilliant demonstrations soon gained for him still more 
extensive reputation. But this, far from silencing his enemies, caused them 
to combine in renewed efforts against this extraordinary man. 

Unfortunately, Qalen took no pains to gain the esteem and friendship of 
the honorable members of the profession. In his disdain for his confr6ret| 
he excepted none ; and by his boasting, his jealousy and hit vehemence, he 
alienated even the few who would have naturally clung to him. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Rome became a disagreeable residence for him ; 
as he informs us in his work on *' Prognosis,'' where he boasts of cures 
performed by himself on patients who had been unsucessfully treated 
by other physicians, accuses his professional brethren of base jealousy 
and stupid ignorance, denounces tliem as thieves, and closes by saying 
that ** after unmasking them, he would shield himself from their hidden 
and evil designs, by abandoning the great and populous city — where a 
man has consideration only in proportion to the luxury he displays, where 
a shameless charlatanism usurps the confidence of a stupid and frivolous 
public — to seek a home in some smaller city, where the dtixens are mutually 
acquainted, and therefore know the birth, education, fortune and private life 
of each other."* 

Thus it was that, after a residence of four years in Rome, his patrons 
having been driven frt>m the place by a malignant epidemic which was then 
raging, Galen, also, left the capital in disgust and embarked for Greece. 
Still continuing bis scientific pursuits, he visited various countries of Europe 
and Asia, in order to study the medicaments of each on their native soiL But 
before the close of the year, the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who was then in 
Aquileia, superintending with his brother Lucius Verus, a military expedition 
against the Marcomanni, required the services of the physician of Pergamus 
as medical director of the army. Complying with the wishes of his powerful 



^ Galeni, da praoognitione liber. Renouard, op. cit. p. 203. 
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patron, he journeyed en foot through Thrace and Macedonia, and arriTed 
in due time in Aquileia. Soon after this, howcTer, Lucius Verus fell a Tictim 
to the epidemic which had made its appearance in his camp, and the intended 
expedition being consequently deferred, Galen, who had in the meantime 
receired the appointment of physician to Sextus and Commodus, the sons of 
the Emperor, returned to the capital, where he resided until the commence- 
msnt of the third century. He died at the age of seventy, whether in Rooie 
or in his native countr)' is not posiliYcly known. 

Of all the physicians of antiquity, Galen was the most learned, and af*er 
Hippocrates, over whom he had the advantage of possessing the accumulated 
experience of four important centuries, the most celebrated. Well versed in 
the works and theories of his predecessors, he pronounced them all defective, 
and after having exposed their errors, he established a system of his own. 
Galen was a thorough Dogmatist. Although in his book " Dt optima stdoT 
he asserts that every general precept should have truih for its basis, although 
he was well aware of the futility of a priori theories, he promulgated a sys- 
tem no less hypothetical than those of his predecessors, full of subtleties, and 
by far the most complicated of antiquity. In doing so, he successfully 
demolished the systems which had hitherto existed, save that of Hippocrates, 
which he pretended to explain and improve. " I have," says he boastinglyt 
" ac3ompli8hed for medicine what Trajan has done for Italy in constructing 
good roads and bridges throughout the country. No one before myself had 
given the correct method for the treatment of diseases. It is a fact that 
Hippocrates indicated the path, but as he was the first who discovered the 
true road, he could not do all that was desirable. His writings lack order 
arid detail. Like the ancients, he is often obscure, from wishing to be con- 
cise. He opened the way, but it was necessary for another to enlarge it and 
render it practicable.**' 

Was Galen successful m the task he so arrogantly undertook P Accord- 
ing to the verdict of thirteen successive centuries, during which his doctrines 
held supreme sway in our science — he was. But was that verdict just ? A 
brief expo86 of his system will show. 

Galen applied the term " element* to the most simple and minute con- 
stituent parts of bodies. The element was so simple that the understanding 
could not appreciate it, nor could it fall under the observation of the senses, 
on account of its minuteness. But the immediate secondary elements, fire, 
air, water and earth, could be studied. Each of these was endowed with a 
quality peculiar to itself. Fire was warm, air cold, water humid, earth dry. 
These qualities (called the first qualities) being the necessary conditions of 
the elements, their mere existence in bodies, proved that the elements also 
existed. The first qualities were never in an unmixed state, but, like the 
elements, always existed in combination. This admixture of elements and 
combination of qualities constituted, as we shall see, the characteristic tem- 
perament of each individual, caused the most minute molecule in the body 



* Method. Medendi, lib. ix, c. viU. 
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to be distinct from all others, and imparted the property which belonged to 
it. II1US, one molecule was warm, while another was cold, dry or humid. 
Thus, also, were explained the binary qualities of warm dryness, of warm 
humidity, of cold dryness, of cold humidity. 

HaTing thus disposed of the elementary qualities and accounted for the 
different temperaments, he admitted three great divisions in living bodies : 
Tlu parts, the humors, and the spirits. 

The Parts. — He applied this term to the solids only, and divided them 
into similar and organic. By similar parts, he understood those formed by 
simple and homogeneous molecules ; indeed, the term bore much the same 
signification as the word " tissue" in our day. The organic parts were more 
complicated, and had nearly the same meaning as the word " organ" has 
with us. 

The Humors. — He admitted four: blood, phlegm, yellow and black 
bile. In each of these humors, one or two of the primitive qualities of the 
elements predominated. Thus, the blood was a warm and humid humor ; 
phlegm, cold and humid ; yellow bile, warm and dr>- ; black bile, (termed 
also melancholia and atrabile) cold and dry. The blood was formed by ali- 
ments, was composed of the most simple elements, and nourished the body. 
The three other humors derived their origin from the blood, but they were 
to be considered excrementitious, because the superabundance or retention 
of their secretion disturbed the animal economy. 

The Spirits. — Galen divided them into three kinds— the natural, the 
vital and animal. They were the impelling principles of bodies, the forces by 
which their functions were performed ; and though they differed from air, 
they were generated by it. The natural spirits were a subtle vapor, ema- 
nating from the blood and originating in the liver, which, after being carried 
into the heart, were changed by the air inhaled in the lungs into the second 
or vital spirits, and these were, again, transformed into the animal spirits in 
the brain. 

Three different fhindions, which took their origin in the same organs 
where the spirits were formed, viz., in the liver, the heart, and the brain — 
corresponded with the three kinds of spirits. The liver was the organ that 
prepared blood, and it was the principal seat of the natural function, which 
presided over nutrition, muscular action and propagation ; the heart was that 
of the vital function, for it distributed through the arteries the principles of 
heat and life, and was the source of anger and revenge ; and the brain was 
that of the animal function, the most noble of all — for the intellectual 
powers and sensibility were derived from it, an3, through the nerves, it dis- 
tributed sensation and power of motion to all parts of the body, and it pre- 
sided, also, over all the other fiinctions. 

Again, three kinds of actions — the natural, vital and animal — resulted 
from the activity of the corresponding functions. Each of these actions were 
again divided into internal and external. The internal actions of the natural 
function were sanguification, coction of aliments, and digestion. The external 
actions of the natural function consisted in the distribution of the venous 
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blood through all parts of the body, for its nourishment, maintenance, or for 
the propagation of the race. The internal actions of the Tital function were 
the pawions, sooh as anger, hatred, love, etc ; the external consisted in the 
pnktlioaa of the arteries and the distribution of the arterial blood throo^ 
the s^rstem, where it sustained heat and life. The internal actions of the 
animal function were imagitation, judgment and memory — the external were 
sensation and moTement 

Besides these, Oalen admitted other particular functions for each separate 
organ. Thus, it was the stomach that attracted, retained, concocted and 
expelled aliment. If the question was asked respecting the first cause of all 
this, with Hippocrates, Oalen referred it to the innate power of nature, the 
supreme regulator and sovereign arbitrator of all our functions and actions, 
in health as well as in sickness. 

Passing by other minute and subtle subdiyisions, we now come to (Hlen's 
definition of health and disease, llie first resulted from freedom from all 
pain, a perfect condition of all ths functions, implying a state of harmony and 
equilibrium between the elements, the elementary qualities, the humors, the 
8|.irits, and the similar and organic parts — a state given as the ideal type of 
temperaments, which though very rarely met with, served, however, as a 
basis from which other temperaments or conditions, approaching it more or 
less, were explained. In other words, between perfect health and disease, he 
established degrees, according to the various proportions in the admixture of 
the elementary qualities. Thus, he admitted four principal temperaments* 
which differed more or less from the model type : the sanguine, the phleg- 
matic, the bilious and the melancholic, according to the predominating ele- 
menttry qualities of each, viz., heat, cold, dryness or humidity. An excess 
of heat constituted a warm temperament, an excess of moisture, a humid 
temperament, etc. He divided these so-called primitive temperaments into 
others more complex, resulting from the combination and preponderance of 
twn elementar)' qualities. Thus, he had a warm and dry temperament; one 
warm and humid ; another, cold and humid ; and again, one cold and dry. 
He also taught that, besides these simple and complex temperaments, there 
were others of a sui generis character belonging to certain indiriduals — these 
he termed idiosyncracies. The differences of temperaments and their varia- 
tions from the perfect or model type were not to be considered as a state of 
ill health, but mere gradations between health and sickness. It was not the 
simple divergence itself which constituted disease, but its existence to sueh a 
degree as to impede the healthy action of the p«rU. " Disease," says Oalen, 
" is not a temperament, but an intemperament." 

It was, therefore, the impediment in the action of the parts which con- 
stituted the morbid state, and all other conditions between the ideal temper- 
ament and thjs impediment were called neuiral — a term the signification of 
which corresponds with our words *' predisposition" or ** dialhesisJ* 

According to these principles, he defined disease " a preternatural state of 
parts of the body, which primarily and of itself impeded their natural and 
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proper action."* 

He established three classes of diseases : the first, those of the similar partSy 
the second, those of the organic parts, and the third, those common to both. 
The first class, comprising affections of the similar parts, were divided into 
two species; the simple distemper which proceeded from an excess of one 
of the elementary qualities, whether heat, cold, dryness or moisture ; the 
double or complex distemper, which resulted from an excess of two of these 
elementary qualities at the same time. The second class, comprehending 
affections of the organic parts, consisted in irregularities of conformation, 
number, size, situation, connexion, etc. The third class, which was common 
to similar and organic paru, included all the accidents resulting from solution 
of continuity. The two last belonged properly to surgery. 

He divided the causes of diseases into external and internal. The ex- 
ternal were six in number, and contributed to the preservation as well as to 
the derangement of health, according to the manner in which they were 
used. These were first, air ; second^ food and drink ; third, motion and rest ; 
fourth, sleeping and waking ; fifth, augmtntedy diminished and suppressed 
excretions; and sixth, the passions. These he named procatarctical, or 
exciting causes, because it was through their agency that the internal 
^auses were brought into action. The internal causes were divided into 
antecedent and conjunct. The moHt frequent of the internal causes were : 
first, plethora, or superabundance of the fluids ; second, cacochymia, or 
putridity of the humors. Plethora could be caused by the too great abun- 
dance of the four humors at the same time, or by the superabundance of any 
particular one. Thus there could be as many kinds of plethora as there 
were humors-the sanguine, tlie bilious, phlegmatic and melancholic (or black 
bilious.) Putridity resulted from an altered state of the humors, as when 
they became unnaturally cold, warm, dry or humid, thereby rendering them 
more sweet, bitter, sour, salt, etc., than they should be. All alterations of 
humors were termed putridity. This took place when a humor in a state of 
stagnation was exposed to a high temperature without evaporating. Sup- 
puration and even urinary sediments resulted from this cause. With the 
exception of ephemeral fever, which was symptomatic of some particular 
alteration in the pneuma, all fevers arose from putridity of the humors by 
developing a preternatural heat, which was communicated to the heart and 
arteries. Among the intermittents, the quotidian arose from corruption in 
the phlegm ; the tertian, from putridity of the yellow bile ; the quartan from 
a correeponding condition of the atrabile. 

Inflammation was considered by Galen as proceeding from the presence 
of the blood in parts which naturally did not contain that fluid. Exposing 
the error of Erasistratus, who taught that inflammation could not possibly 
take place except by extravasation of the blood from the veins into the 



* Broussnis obsenrei ; " This definition resembles that of a solidist, but as soon 
m» Oalen oommeDces to explain the mechanism of diseases, he shows himself a true 
Iftiimoralist. Examen de» doetrinet, vol. 1, p. 200. 
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arteries (which, in their natural state, as was supposed, contained only 
pneuma,) Oalen, maintained, on the contrary, that the arteries were blood 
Teasels. We shall, hereafter, when treating of the theor}' of the physidan 
of Pergamus on circulation, enter more fully on this interesting subject 
When blood alone was thus introduced into the parts, the iuflammation 
resulting therefrom was phlegm atous; when it was accompanied with 
pneuma, it was pneumatous; with phlegm, cedematous; with atrabile, 
scirrhous. It is on such and many other subtle speculations on the supposed 
humors that Galen founded the system which received the name of " hu- 
moral ;" for though he admitted that diseases originated in the spirits and 
solids as well as in the humors, he attributed to the latter by far the greatest 
importance. 

Symptoms followed disease as shadows followed the body. They 
were divided into three classes : the first and principal of which con- 
sisted in impeded action of the parts ; the second, in a change in their quali- 
ties, unattended by any disturbance of the action ; and the last in defects 
of excretion and retention. 

The signs furnished by disease were diagnostic and prognostie. The 
diagnostic signs were those which characterized the malady and distinguished 
it from others. The prognostic signs, by which an opinion was formed as to 
the probable duration, effects and termination of an affection, differed accord, 
ing to the parts affected, the temperament, the age of the patient, the season, 
the climate, etc They were derived from three different sources: First, 
from the three classes of action — the vital, natural and animal; second, 
from the excretions ; third, from changes in the qualities. They were also 
considered under three heads : first, respecting coction and crudity of the 
humors , second, the cure or death of ihe patient ; third, the crises. By 
coc^u>n was meant the maturation or change which morbific matter expe- 
rienced before elimination. By crudity was understood the condition of the 
morbific matter in the sick individual, when it had not yet been prepared or 
concocted by the action of the organs. With the exception of the indications 
he derived from the vital function, which he explained by the action of the 
pulse, he followed Hippocrates in his doctrines* of coction, crudity, crises 
and critical days. Thus the majority of fevers terminated favorably on the 
seventh day and many on the fourteenth; these being the two most 
propitious days. Next, in order of eflScacy were the 9th, 11th, 20th or 21st, 
I7th, 5th, 4th, 3d, 18th, 27th and 28th. Galen called the sixth day the 
iyrantt because the crises that occurred then were generally unfavorable. 
After this, the most unfavorable were the 8th, 10th, 12th, 16th and 19th. 
The 13th was neutral, viz., neither favorable nor unfavorable, etc 

Galen*8 fondness for fine-drawn distinctions was nowhere exhibited in a 
more marked manner than in his fanciful divisions of the pulse, which he 
considered of the greatest importance for the diagnosis and prognosis of 
disease. No less th^n seventeen separate treatises were devoted by him to 
this subject. " A whole life time," he says, " is not too much for the acqai«- 
tion of the exact knowledge of the pulse. Even then perfection may not be 
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attained, though by practice and close obsenration one can learn enough 
respecting it for great usefulness.'" 

* The following were the Tarioos pulses admitted by Qalen : • '^ ' 

1. Long Pid$e, (PnXsru \ongu9.) One which strikes the Angers to a great extent |n\pngth,^ 
2. S^ort Pid$t, (P. breTis.) When the artery strikes but one or two fingers.— 9. Aafp PWk^ * 
(P. crassus.) The artery dUates in iU breadth.— 4. Narrow PuUtj (P. strictns.) Dm *^ich 
strikes the finger to a small extent in its breadth.--6. High Pulse, (P. elevatus.) The artery 
strikes sensibly and moves the arm.— 6. Law Pulse, (P. debllis.) The pulsations are scarce»f - 
perceptible.- 7. Great Pulse, (P. magnus.) The artery extends in length, breadth and elera" 
tlon —8. SmaU Pulse, (P. parvus.) Pulsation hardly sensible in the length, breadth and elera- 
tton of the artery.— 9. Quick Pulse, (P. rapidus,) One which strikes promptly and sharplyi 
but not forcibly against the finger.— 10. Slow Pulse, (P. tardus.) The pulsations are far apart.— 
11. *Frequent Pulse, (P. frequens.) Which strikes rery frequently in a giren time.^12. Eart 
Pklse, (P. rams.) Which strikes the finger slowly.— 13. Veheinent or Strong Pulse, (P. rehe- 
mens.) Strikes the finger with much force.— 14. Languid Pulse, (P. languidus.) A slow and 
feeble pulse.— 15. Hard Pulse^ (P. dums.) That in which the pulp of the finger seems to yield 
to the pulsation.— 18. Sa/t Pulse, (P. mollis.) One which yields under the finger.— 17. Full 
Pulse, (P. plenns.) One which gives the notion of great repletion in the vessel.— 18. Empty 
Pulse, (P. vacuus.) One which gives the idea of emptiness in the artery.— 10. Equal Pulse, (P. 
eqnalis.) The pulsations resemble each other and return at equal intervals.— 20. Unequal 
Pulse, (P. intequalis.) The pulsations are not alike and return at unequal intervals.— 21. Pulsus 
Mynrus. One which goes on diminishing, and becomes smaller and smaller, like a rat's tail 
from mus, rat. and oura, a^tail. 22. Pulsus Myurus Dejiciens. One which seems every instant 
about to cease.— 23. Pulsus Myurus Peciprocus. Which sfler having become gradually weaker, 
resumes by degrees its former character.— 24. Intermittent Pulse, (P. Intermittens.) The throb- 
bing stops during one or two pulsations and recommences. — 25. Intercurrent Pulse, (P. intercur. 
rcns.) One in which a superfluous pulsation seems to occur fh>m time to time.— 26. D^ient 
Pulse, (P.deficlens.) Seems to cease altogether. — 27. Jerking Pulse^ (P. caprisans.) One which 
Mems to leap as it were.— 28.i?f6oMndiii^ Pulse^ (P. dSscrotus.) That in which the finger is struck 
twice at each pulsation, once strongly, the other time more lightly.— 29. Undulating Pulse^ 
(P.undulens.) One which resembles, in its movements, those of waves.— 30. Vermicular Pulse, 
(P. vermicularis.) That which imitates the movements of a worm.— 81. fbrmieant Pulse, (P. 
fbrmicans.) One which resembles, by being small and scarcely perceptible, the motions of an 
ant. — 32. Tremulous Pulse, (P.tromule is.) One in which each pulsation oscilates.— 33. Vibrat' 
ing Pulse^ (P. vibrans.) One <n which the artery soem^ to vibrate like a musical string.— 34. 
CimvuUive Pulse, (P. convnlsivus.) That which is unequally frequent or unequally hard; in 
ahort. which resembles the irregular pulsations of a muscular fibre in a state of convulsion. — 
36. Serrated Pulse, (P. serratus.) The artery strikes the finger unequally, like a saw. — 26 
Ard nt Pulse. (P. ardens.) One which seems to raise itself to a point, and strikes the finger 
quickly and strongly. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The following works have been received, too late, however, for a special notice 
in this number. We shall refer to them in our next issue : — 

A Report on Hospital Gangrene. Erjsipelas and Pysemia, as obser- 
ved in the Department of the Ohio and the Cumberland, with coses ap- 
pended. By M. Goldsmith, Surgeon U. S. V., Louisville, 1863. (From 
the Author). 

Medical communications of the Massachusetts Medical Society, VoL 
No. m, 1863. 
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American Medical Association. 

At the kit annual meeting of the above Association, recently held in Chic*' 
go, the following gentlemen were appointed to constitute for the ensuirg 
year, the Association's "Special Committee on Medical Topography and Epi- 
demic Diseases :" 

Dra. F. B. Shupford, Holly Springs, Miss. 

** Thob. M. Logan, Sacramento, CaL 

« C. W. PABflONS, Providence, R. L 

" I. G. Cabell, Richmond, Va. 

" Albert Smith, Peterborough, N. H. 

** Jas. H. Dickson, Wilmington, N. C. 

** Peter C. Oaillard, Charleston, S. C. 

*• Thos. O. Edwards, Chicago, IlL 

M Joseph Perkins, Castleton, Vt. 

** A. Garulob, Lewiston, Maine. 
* ** S. M. Bermise, Louisville, Ky. 

** D. W. Brickell, New Orleans, La. 
Dr. LoQAN, having been officially notified of his appointment, solicits 
contributions on the medical topography and epidemic diseases from physi- 
cians from all parts of the State. 

Health or San FRANCisca— There were 236 deaths during the month 
of October last, being 55 more than the number reported for the preceding 
month. This is the largest monthly mortality which has occurred since the 
commencement of our records (September, 1861). The greatest number 
hitherto reported was for August, 1862, when 222 deaths occurred. The 
total for October exceeds this by 14. 

Of the 236 deaths reported for that month, 142 were recorded in the 
Lone Mountain Cemetery, of which 42 were under three years ; 90 in the 
Roman Catholic burying ground, of which 37 were under three years ; and 
4 in the Jewish cemeteries. 

The principal causes of death were recorded as follows : Consumption, 18 ; 
lung diseases, 7 ; brain diseases, 3 ; heart diseases, 7 ; liver disease, 1 ; 
dropsy, 3 ; enteritis, 2 ; dysentery, 7 ; paralysis, 2 ; typh fevers, 4 ; scarlet 
fever, 4 ; measles, 7 ; diphtheria, 3 ; croup, 1 ; whooping cough, 1 ; cholera 
infantum, 5 ; convulsions, 1 ; still-bom, 7. 

An epidemic of influenza, which has been seriously felt by persons of 
feeble constitutions, and especially by those laboring under chronic afiections 
of the lungs, has been, and is still, prevailing generally throughout the State. 
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Aneesthetics in Midwifery. 



In the last number of our JouR^AL, we published an article from the pen of 
Dr. Robert Johns "On the Injurious Effects of Chloroform Inhalations 
during Labor.** In connection with this subject, the following remarks of the 
editors of the Chicof^o Medical Jowmal are highly interesting : 

Fibrinous Coaoula in the Heart. — There is a great deal of scattered 
experience with regard to this interesting sutllf^t which should be collected. 
Dr. J. F. Miner, editor of the Buffalo Journal, in an interesting article en- 
titled, '* Intra cardiac Blood Concretion," adduces two cases going to show the 
presence of these formations in dea'.h from chloroform. He makes these 
pertinent suggestions : 

" It is perhaps an entirely new view of the dangers of chloroform to regard 
it as liable to produce death by inducing blood clot during the periods of sus- 
pended respiration which so often occur under its influence ; sliU, in connec- 
tion with hsemorrhage, which is supposed also to favor this formation, it may 
have more influence than generally supposed. Whatever interrupts the cir- 
culation, or greatly enfeebles it, must certainly be regarded as more or less 
operative in producing such result." 

In which connection we beg leave to call Dr. Miner's attention to our own 
remarks, under this head, on page 332 (July No.) of this volume. Any 
notable reduction of the heart s action directly favors formation of these 
coagula, and their subsequent danger. The tnerapentic and prophylactic 
indications are obvious. Not only death but " complication^," in the way of 
local disorders, are exceedingly liable to occur from the formation and detach- 
ment of these coagula into the current of the circulation. We repeat : '* He 
-who boasts that with Veratrum Viride, or Tartar Emetic, or other sedative, 
he has reduced the pulsation from a hundred, or more, below the normal 
standard, by no means convinces me that, unwitting[ly perhaps, he is not re- 
imonsible for the sudden, or it may be slow and lingenng, death which ensues." 
The attempt to control puliation should, mainly, if not wholly, be through 
endeavor to remove the cause whatever that may be. The heart labors more 
rapidly in consequence of the demand made upon it, just as its muscularity 
increases when there is permanent obstruction. The hypertrophy is not 
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disease — the more rapid stroke is not disease ! This thing is worth looking 
after." 

These remarks strike as as extremely judicious ; and we repeat with the 
editors of that journal : " T*tt ihtug ts wtrth looking after.'* However, 
we have witnessed too often the unmiBtakable benefits resulting from the 
administration of chloroform not to believe that the views of Dr. Johns 
respecting its mischievous effects are exaggerated, or to agree with him in so 
entirely discarding its use in obstetric cases. 

Among the obstetricians who have written on this subject, none have 
shown more clearly or satisfactorily the value of this agent during labor than 
Dr. Fordyce Barker, the distinguished Professor of Midwifery in the New 
York Medical College. In order to bring the subject fully before our readers, 
we extract the following from a paper read by that gentleman before the 
New York Academy of Medicine, Nov. 20, 1861. (Transactions, vol 2, 
part viiL) 

After a few preliminary remariis, Dr. Barker says : 

In the minds of most medical men, the danger involved in the use of ansBS- 
thetie agents is the grand question above all others. And here permit me to 
say, that the danger from their use in midwifery is a question altogether dis- 
tinct and apart from that of their use in surger)-. There has not vet been 
reported, nor is there any reason for believing that a single death has ever 
occurred, in midwiferj* practice from the use of any ansmhetic agent, where 
it has been administered by a medical man ; and without being able to give 
statistical evidence in proof of the assertion, I will express my firm conviction, 
that it has been administered a greater number of times in obstetric than in 
surgical practice. There are sound and patent physiological reasons why its 
use should be much less dangerous in the former than in the latter practice. 

1st. The conditions under which they are administered are entirely differ- 
ent. In surgery the anaesthetic is used to give relief from an anticipated 
suffering. In obstetrics it is used to destroy pain already existing. There is 
no law better known in medicine than that ibe tolerance of narcotics and ano- 
dynes bears a certain relation to the intensity of the pain. One suffering from 
peritonitis or colic can safely and with advantage take a quantity of opium 
which would be sure to destroy the life of the same individual when in health. 
For this reason the risk from such an agent must be ver}' much less in obste- 
trics than in surgery. 

2d. The emotional condition of the subject under the two circumstances 
differs materially ; in the one case tending to weaken nerve force and depress 
the vital powers, and in the other to secure tolerante of such an agent by 
stimulating and supportinje the same elements. I do not stop here to discuss 
more fully the influence of the emotions as affecting the vital functions, al- 
though it is a subject of great importance, and one well worthy the careful 
study of every practical man. For my present purpose, I Uunk thot the 
mere statement of the proposition is sufficient to secure its acceptance by 
every mind. When a subject is about to submit to any painful operation, and 
an anaesthetic is proposed, there is always more or less dread and apprehen- 
sion as to the result, to whieh is often added an anxiety with regard to the 
effect of the anaesthetic, whether it will really destroy all consciousness of pain ; 
and if so, whether it will not also destroy life. But in midwifery, the over- 
whelming desire is to be relieved from the recurrence of the pains, and when 
the effect of the anaesthetic has once been experienced, it is again sought for 
vrith the greatest avidity and confidence. 
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3d. In midwifery, it is ordinarily unnecessary to carrj' the anaesthetic to the 
extent to which it is absolutely essential in surgery. In the former, it may 
frequently be carried to the extent of diminishing or destroying sensation, 
while consciousness is retained ; or, if sleep is induced, it is tranquil, not ster- 
t irous. But in surgery, it is absolutely requisite that the patient be perfect- 
ly still ; and the anesthetic must be carriea to the extent of complete sopor, 
the test of which is heavy snoring. Even if it be requisite to carry it to this 
extent in obstetrical practice, as it may be in some cases of natural labor, and 
ordinarily where operative measures, either manual or instrumental, are de- 
manded, the two conditions which have been before mentioned as greatly 
modifying the danger from the anapsthetic, still remain. Futhermore, it may 
be added that the system is prepared by the previous use of the agent in a 
]e n dpjfree, because there is now no einotional resistance to the eflfect of the 
m iiesthetic. 

For these reasons, as well as from clinical experience, I never feel the least 
anxiety in administering an ansesthetie in obstetric practice, while I cannot 
divest myself from more or lest apprehension when asked to do this by my 
surgical friends, or by my patients when dental operations are to be perform- 
ed. Hence I feel warranted in asserting that the question of an®sthetic8 in 
surgery is altogether distinct from ancesthetics in midwifery. 

In this paper 1 propose to consider exclusively the latter subject As re- 
gards the ana?8thetic agent, my remarks will especially refer to chloroform, 
as this is the agent in which 1 have had by far the larger experience, and I 
very much prefer it to any other. My reasons for preferring chloroform to 
sulphuric ether are the followhig : 

1st. Its oder is to most persons much more agreeable, and it is much less 
pe.'sistent. When sulphuric ether is used, it frequently at first produces more 
or less irritation of the bronchi, and an annoying cough or choking is excited. 
The effect of this is bad, both on the patient and the surrounding friends. It 
excites apprehension, which more or less tends to counteract the influence of 
the agent from emotional causes. In the lying-in room everything should be 
quiet and tranqail, and confidence should be inspired instead of anxiety. It 
is true, this influence is but temporary, but it is better to dispense witli it, if 
possible. If sulphuric ether is used for any length of time, as is often neces- 
sary in obstetric practice, the room becomes filled with the disagreeable vapor 
the inflammable character of which is a consideration not altogether to be 
disregarded. 

2d. A much less quantity of chloroform is required, and its effects are much 
more rapid. In midwifery this is a verj' great advantage, for we are saved in 
a great majority the preliminary stage of excitement which the ether produ- 
ces, and we are able to use the agent for each recurring pain, the patient in 
the interval being comparatively free from the influence of the anesthetic. — 
Thus, in the aggregate, not only is a much less quantity of the agent requi- 
red, but the patient is exposed to the danger from the anesthetic, if danger 
there be, for a much shorter period of time. 

3d. By chloroform we are able to regulate the degree to which we may 
desire to carry anesthesia with a certainty and security that is not possible 
with the ether. In surgery this argument can have no weight, because it is 
always necessary to induce complete anesthesia ; but in midwifery, as has 
already been stated, this is not desirable. On the .contrary, it is generally to 
be avoided. 

lliese reasons will be deemed by all sufficient for the preference, if it be 
conceded that the two agents are equally safe. Now as chloroform hat been 
used in many thousand cases of midwifery practice, and there is an absence 
of all proof that in a single instance has death resulted from it, I think we 
have in the above reasons good a priori ground for believing that it is the 
more safe of the two agents. The above remarks will apply with equal force 
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to ehloric ether ; for I presume no one will claim that chbroform diluted with 
alcohol mutt be more safe than chloroform diluted with atmospheric air. 

In the following remaiks, I shall aim to point out the indications for tlie 
use of anesthetics in midwifery, and their effect and Talue in each 9ped^\ in- 
dication, llie clioieal experience on which they are based are 786 eases, oo* 
curring as foUows : • 
In 1848 ... 9 cases, Sulph. Ether. 

« 1849 . . . " 

•* 1850 

"1851 

" 1852 

« 1853 

" 1854 

« 1855 

« 1856 
I" 1857 

« 1858 

" 1859 

« 1860 

•* 1861 

Total ... 786 Chlor., 759 ; Sulph. Ether, 27. 

Of these, 577 were cases of natural labor occurring in my prirate practice 
The others will be classified under their appropriate heads, and were either 
cases of difficult labor in my piivate practice, or in my obstetric senrice at 
BelleTue Hospital, or were seen by me in consultation. 

In a majority of these cases of natural labor, the chloroform was not car- 
ried to the extent of inducing profound anoesthesia. The chloroform was ex- 
hibited with the recurrence of pain in such a Quantity as to destroy the sen- 
sation without overcoming consciousness. Tne length of time under which 
patients were kept under its influence varied from half an hour to, in one in- 
stance, over twenty-four hours. In most patients, the inhalations were not 
commenced until the second stage of labor ; but where any special indications 
existed, it was given any time during the first stage. 

The general physiological phenomena of aneesUiesia in midwifery have been 
so fully and so accurately described by Professors Simpson, Murphy, and 
others, that I shall not detain the Academy with a recapitulation of them, 
llie psychological phenomena have seemed to depend greatly on the antece- 
dent condition of the patient's mind. If the chloroform was administered 
solely to relieve pain, and she had no apprehension in regard to danger from 
its use, consciousness was frequently retained, or a quiet and tranquil sleep 
filled up the iotervals between each recurrence. But if she had been previ- 
ously nervous, irritable, and hysterical, bearing her pains badly, or she had 
serious apprehensions as regards the effects of the chloroform, excited by ac- 
counts she had heard of its dangers, she may at first manifest great excite- 
ment by talking with great volubility, complaining loudly, and weeping hys- 
terically ; but by enforcing the strictest quietude in the room, forbidding all 
noise and conversation, and at once carrying the patient into the state of 
profound anesthesia, this condition is soon overcome, and when once over- 
come, the degree to which the anesthesia is carried may be speedily reduced. 
I may mention here that I n«ver have, in a single instance in obstetric prac- 
tice, witnessed the slightest erotic manifestation while a patient has been 
either partially or completely under the influence of an anesthetic. I allude 
to this because it has been urged with great effect as an objection against its 
use. 

The influence of chloroform on the duration of labor is a consideration of 
a good deal of importance. In a certain class of cases, I am oonvinced that 
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its effect 18 imdoubtedly to proloni^ the labor. These cases constitute a mi- ^^ . 
pority, and eren in them, I nave not been satisfied that this apparent objecr^ 1 U U 
tion waa not more than counterbalanced by the advantaffes obtained from X* ^ 
use. In the first stage, I have seen but two cases m which it seemed to n 
tard the process of dilatation. In both of these, I felt obliged to contimM^ 
its use because, if the patient was allowed to come out from under the inmK/; ' 
ence of the inhalation, threatening symptoms of convulsions would at once 
be developed. Yet for manv hours ttie uterine contractions would seem to be 
arrested at once by the inhalation of the chloroform. In one the chloroform 
was used eleven hours during the first stage, and in the other twenty- three 
hours. The first was delivered by forceps at the end of two hours after the 
second stage commenced, because the s>nnptoms of eclampsia became more 
and more marked. In the other, the labor terminated naturally, the second 
stage lasting five hours and a half. I remained with the patient three hours 
after the child was delivered. But two hours after I left her she had a vio- 
lent attack of eclampsia. In the second stage the chloroform seems to re- 
tard the labor in a much larger number of cases. In this stage the uterine 
contractions are assisted by the action of the accessory muscles, which are 
partly voluntary, and partly involuntary. These accessory muscles arc the 
abdominal and pelvic, which are brought into action by the pressure of the 
child upon the irritating structures of the pelvic cavity, which are abundantly 
supplied with spinal nerves, and thus active reflex action is excited. I am 
not absolutely certain but that in some instances the forceps have been made 
necessary from this cause ; but I have never yet had reason to regret the 
use of tfie anesthetic on this account. 

But in a large majority of rases, my experience would lead me to the con- 
viction that the use of chloroform shortens labor. I will mention in detail the 
conditions under which it apparently produces this result, 

Ist. In all those cases where inefficient uterine action results from loss of 
sleep, and exhaustion from a prolonged first stage. I have had this fact ab- 
solutely demonstrated as in the following case ; as well as in many others less 
striking. 

JVbv. 6th. 1849. — Case. The patient, a prlroipara, was in the first stage of 
labor eighteen hours. The second stage commenced with very active and 
efficient uterine contractions ; but after a duration of six hours, they com- 
menced to become irregular in their recurrence, and gradually decreased in 
their efficiency and force until they almost entirely ceased. llie head was 
pressing the perineum without distending it. By auscultation, I found that 
the sounds of the foetal heart were becoming more feeble, and increasing in 
frequency; and on account of the child I determined to deliver by the for- 
ceps. This was at an early date in the use of chloroform, and my patient had 
a great dread of losing her consciousness, but she had a still greater appre- 
hension in regard to the use of instruments. As preparatory then to tneir 
use, she consented to inhale chloroform, and came rapidly under its influence 
when to my great surprise the uterine contractions were at once resumed 
with great force and efficiency, and the child was born in twenty minutes 
after she commenced the inhalation of the chloroform. It was at first as- 
phixiated, but I succeeded in resuscitating it. Since that time, I have re- 
peatedly seen the chloroform act quite as efficiently as an oxy toxic under 
analogous circnmstances as I have seen the ergot. I have recently had a 
most instructive case, which has furnished a uew illustration on this point 

Casb. — ^This patient was a primipara also, aged twenty-two, of ^reat moral 
courage and self-control. She therefore did not send for me untd after the 
first stage was entirely conapleted, when I learned that she had suffered from 
regular recurrent pains, sufficient to entirely prevent sleep for more than 
twenty-four hours. After ascertaining the pre^nution and position, I at 
•noe adnunistered chloroform, for the purpose of relieviag pain and inducing 
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sleep. A Tery little sufficed for this purpose, and the labor progressed ferv 
slowly but steadily for three hours. After this time, the pains eontinned with 
apparently the same force, but the head did not advance. I continued the 
chloroform for two hours without any change, and then entirely ceased to gire 
it for one hour — the only effect of which was to keep her awake and permit 
her to suffer, while the force of the uterine coniractions did not increase. I 
then resumed the chloroform for three hours, the head still remaining in pre- 
cisely the same position. I now determined to deliver by the forceps. Up 
to this time the chloroform had been used only to the extent of relieving pain 
and producing a tranquil sleep in the interval. As preparatory to the instru- 
mental delivery, I now earned the chloroform to the extent of profound po- 
por ; when at once most active uterine contractions supen'ened, and three 
pains were sufficient to complete the deliver}' of the head. I might multiply 
my illustrations of this effect by the history of similar but less striking ease-s 
but the above are sufficient to establish the point which I here wish to make. 

2d. the rigidity of the os uteri and perineum. 

In regard to these two points, we find quite a diversity of opinion on the 
part of obstetricians who are in the habit of using chloroform in midwiferj- ; 
some asserting that it has a direct influence in effecting relaxation of these 
tissues, while others affirm that they have not been able to discover that it 
exerts any influence in that respect. The first condition causes delay in th«e 
first stage of labor, and the secsnd delay in the second. I l)elieve the fact to 
be that chloroform exerts a most decided influence in overcoming this obsta- 
cle in one class of cases, while it produces no effect on the other. Rigidity of 
the OS results from two entirely different conditions, one of which is speedily 
relieved bv the action of chloroform, while I am not certain that it exerts any 
special induence on the other. In the one case, it is due to reflex irritation 
producing spasmodic contraction, which readily gives way when the patient is 
rought under the influence of the anaesthetic. In the other, it is the result 
of an antecedent inflammation, with an exudative deposit in the areola tissue, 
which only yields by a laceration, or what is very much better, an operative 
procedure, incision. 

In those cases whsre it is the internal orifice which, by its retraction, retards 
the delivery, ihe chloroform almost invariably obviates the necessity of the 
forceps. I think this fact is quite sufficient to counterbalance the objection 
before alluded to, that it may in some rare cases create the necessity for these 
instruments. 

But this point becomes still more manifest when we refer to resistance of 
the perineum as a cause of retarded labor. No one condition, especially in 
primiparse, is so frequent a cause for the necessity of resorting to the forceps. 
This, like rigidity of the os, resul s from two quite different conditions. One 
where it depends upon an ex:;essive contraction of the muscular fibres that 
enter into its composition. This obstacle the chloroform invariably over- 
comes. In the other case, it is due to the presence of so great a quantity of 
adipose tissue as to render this position of the pelvic wall too inextensible to 
permit the escape of the head. Here the chloroform will have no direct in- 
fluence in accelerating the progress of the labor. 

3d. The chloroform shortens the duration of a labor in all that class where 
the pains are diminished or suspended by vivid moral impressions or hysteria; 
or by pains resulting from the comcidence of some malady, either existing 
antecedent to or appearing during labor ; such as rheumaUsm of the uterus 
or other muscular tissues, or sharp ])ains in the back or abdomen, gripings in 
the intestines, and the cramps which are occasionally produced by the pres- 
sure of the child's head on the sacral nerves. It is unnecessary for me to 
enlarge upon this point, as the reasons why the chloroform should in all such 
cases accelerate labor will be sufficiently oovious. 

On the whole, then, I am obliged to state my conWction that chloroform 
accelerates labor in a greater number of cases than it retards it. ^ 
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I have formerly been in the habit of teaching that chloroform should not 
be uned in fiace and breech pre^ntationn, unless there were some special indi- 
cations for resorting to it, on account of danger to the mother ; as the safety 
of the child turns in a great measure, in these ca^es, on the shortness of the 
second stage of labor. I hate now somewhat modified my opinion in this 
respect, and inculcate the principle that it should be used in those cases unless 
there are special indications to tne contrary ; for the patient is much better 
prepared for operative procedures, should they be required in order to hasten 
delivery to save the child. The indication to the contrary will be inferred 
from what has been said before, viz. where the assistance of the accessory 
muscles of parturition is arrested by the action of the ansrsthetic. 

The value of anaesthetic aid in operative midwifery, both manual and instru- 
mental, is much more generally concpded, than in cases of natural labor. 
Still, it will be found that there is here a great diversity of opinion amorg 
obstetricians. 

Forceps Cases. — ^Nearly all who have hud a large experience in the use of 
chloroform in midwifery agree as to the propriety and value of this aid where 
delivery by forceps is necessary. There are some, however, wh» do not deem 
it necessary either to facilitate the operation or to allay pain. Others again 
do not resort to the ansesthetic until the blades have been applied. In i;ri- 
vate practice, in consultation cases, and in the obstetric service of Bellevue 
Hospital, 1 have applied the forceps in one hundred agd thirty-two case«, 
where the patient has been under the influence of chloroform. In only one 
case, since 1848, have I delivered by the forceps without this aid, and in this 
instance the patient was comatose from an attack of eclampsia. The opera- 
tion is accomplished with much greater ease to the accoucheur, and safety to 
the patient, if properly performed. If all due precautions are taken in intro- 
ducing and locking the blades, the danger of injury to mother and child is 
ffreatly decreased, because the perfect quietude and tranquillity of the patie.-it 
IS secured, and the operation can be performed with the greatest deliberation 
and carefulness, which is oft«*n impossible when the patient is under great 
excitement. Especially is this the , case with regard to the safety of ihe 
perineum. 

Version. — My experience is limited to twenty three cases. The advan- 
tage of chloroform in such cases may be thus succinctly stated. There is 
much less resistance to the introduction of the hand ; as it is introduced with- 
out pain to the patient, it rarely requires to be withdrawn and reintroduced 
on account of the paralysing effect of the uterine contraction, the external and 
internal manipnlations are much more safely and expeditiously accomplished 
and there is less danger of injury to the internal surface of the uterns. 

Craniotomy, — I have performed this operation but five times in the last 
twelve years. Three of these were ho8]Jtal cases, and two were cases that I 
taw in consultation with other medical gentlemen. The advantages of anaes- 
thetic aid in such cases are too obvious to require renumeration. I certainly 
never would perform the operation without it, and regard it as horrible with 
it. 

Cesarean Operation. — I have performed this operation once, and from my 
experience in tnis case and a careful stud^' of all tne reported cases accesKible 
to me, I have arrived at the firm conviction, that, hy means of anaesthesia, 
the mortality from this operation, when necessary, will be neatly diminished, 
and that it will eventually be more frequently performed than craniotomy, 
thus saving the life of the child, and affording a greater chance for the life of 
the mother. To ^ve all my reasons for this opinion would involve a full dis- 
cussion of the entire subject, which is not pertinent to the subject of this 

JUmoval of Adherent Placenta. — ^I have been called upon to perform this 
operation but twice since I have been accuatomed to rely upon the aid of an 
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anssthetic Its Talue in these cases is beyond all controversy, and I shal 
therefore not stop to dwell on this p Alt. 

It remains for me to speak of chloroform in the Yarious diseases and aeei- 
dents which complicate labor. In a former paper which I had the honor to 
read before this body, by appointment of the Obstetric Section, which hss 
been published in the Transactions of the Academy, I hare expressed my 
views as regards the therapeutic indications for, and* the value of chloroform 
in the treatment o( puerperal convulsions. As a more enlarged experience 
has only served to confirm these views, and has in no degree served to modi^ 
them, 1 will not subject the Academy to the tedium of hearing them repeated. 
I may simply say that I believe these views are now generallv accepted. 

In the management of placenJUi previa I have never had occasion to use 
chloroform. In the cases which I have seen, I did not regard it as judicious 
or justifiable ; but I can readily conceive of cases where it would probably be^ 
of the greatest service. For example, if the patient was seen early, before 
any great shock was produced bv a great loss of blood, and the os uteri was 
dilatable, the indication would be to turn and deliver at once, and here the 
chloroform would be invaluable. 

Laceration of the Perineum, — It is stated by Dr. Tyler Smith that he 
" has met with bad cases of the rupture of the perineum" under the use of 
chloroform. ** The patients were relieved from pain, but volition was not 
suspended, and under these circumstances, the violent and fearless straining 
efforts plowed up the perineum bv the foetal head in the expulsive pains." 
All reasoning on the subject would lead to the anticipation that the danger 
of rupture of the perineum would be greatly diminished by the use of an anaes- 
thetic, but other writ^ have made statements similar to that of Dr. Smith. 
None however, so far as my knowledge extends, have detailed the phenomena 
of a series of cases or even of one case, so as to enable us to judge whether 
the anaesthetic was a mere coincident or bore the relation of cause and effect. 
My o^n experience would lead to a contrary result, for to the best of my 
knowledge, anything like a considerable laceration of the perineum has oc- 
curred but twice, in all the cases in which I have administered chloroform, 
one of which would seem to confirm to a certain extent the views of Dr. 
Smith. The patient was well under the influence of chloroform, and fifteen 
minutes before the deliver}* of the head, I had made a careful vaginal examina- 
tion, and found it still high up in the cavity. I was greatly astonished at the 
rapid deliverv, and no little disgusted to find a fearful laceration of the 
perineum. Very good union, however took place without operation. She 
tias been confined twice since ihis labor, and in both instances the second 
stage has been unusually long. The other case occured recently at Bellevue 
Hospital. The patient was a primipara, thirty-two years of age, and was 
delivered by me with the forceps. In this case by careful measurement, it 
was found that the occipi to-mental diameter of the foetal head was six and 
five-eights inches, one and one-eightheimih inch beyond the ordinary normal 
measurement. I may be pardoned for mentioning one extraordinary incident 
connected with this case — the patient came near dying from hemorrhage, not 
from the uterus but from the lacerated vessels of the perineum. Both mother 
and child have, however, since done well. 

Post Partum Hemorrhage, — It is stated by several authors that the 
liabiliiy to this accident is manifestly increased oy the use of an anssthetio 
in labor ; yet here, as in the preceding accident, there is an entire absence of 
anything like statistical evidence that this is the facU In my own private 
practice I have not met with a single instance of this occurrence, but I have 
seen quite a number of cases where this has occurred, in the practice of others, 
and where no chloroform has been used. I do not ascribe the exemption 
which I have had entirely to the use of chloroform, although I do regard it as 
having exerted a manifest influence in this regard. The great security against 
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post partum hemorrhage lien in the efficiency and permanent contraction of 
the litems after deliver)'. What is termed uterine inertia, is often but 
another name for uterine exhaustion, and this must certainly be much less 
likely to occur where the nerve force and vital powers have been saved by the 
use of an epsthetic. It seems to be believed by some that the effect of anies- 
thetics is to depress the vital powers, and if this were true, post partum 
hemorrhage would inevitably occur more frequently after their use. A 
Committee of the Boston Society for Medical Improvement have just 
made a Report on the alleged dangers which accompany the inhala- 
tion of the vapor of sulphuric ether. The Report is one of great value 
and interest, although none of its statistics and little of its reasoning will 
apply to the subject of this paper. In summing up their general conclusions, 
the ^rst statement of the Committee is, •* The ultimate effects of all anaesthe- 
tics show that they are depressing agents. This is indicated both by their 
^)*mptomR nii(l by the results of experiments," &c. It seems to me that this 
statement needs to be greatly modified, in order to express a scientific truth. 
Under certain circumstonces and conditions, antpsthetics are in no sense de- 
pressing agents, but their effects are quite the contrary. I will illustrate the 
truth of this assertion by two striking examples. In 1853, 1 administered 
chloroform in Brooklyn, to a patient of Prof. Carnochan, on whom he per- 
formed the opera' ion of tying the external iliac, on account of an aneurism 
which extended from the origin of the femora profunda upwards, below 
Poupart's ligament, as far as the middle of the external iliac artery. Previous 
to the administration of the chloroform, the patient was in an extremely pros- 
trate condition, probably due principally to emotional causes. The lips were 
pallid, the surface was cold, and the pulse very rapid, thread-like, and feeble, 
and I was exceedingly apprehensive as to the effects of the ancesthetic. But 
after the inhalation, the surface became warm, the pulse full and equable ; and 
during the whole operation its frequency was not eighty-four beats in a 
minute. 

In 1858, a patient was brought intoBellevue Hospital, who had suffered 
from a severe burn of the leg, the whole tissue of the lower part of the leg 
being destroyed, and th«j knee joint entirely denuded of all flesn. It happen- 
ed to be just the hour of my clinic, and Prof. J. R. Wood, who had decided 
to amputate immediatly, requested me to administer sulphuric ether. For 
reasons which I then assigned, I declined to administer ether, but I proposed 
chloroform, to which Dr. Wood absented. The patient was at this time suffer- 
ing fearfully from the shock. Hardly any puUe could be perceived at the wrist, 
the surface was cold, and he was violently delirious. l)r. Wood amputated 
before a large number of students and medical men. As soon as the patient 
came under the influence of the chloroform, reaction came on, heat of surface 
returned, the pulse became natural as to its force and fullness, the patient was 
perfectly quiet, with a smile on his face, and remained so the whole lime thn 
he was under the influence of the anesthetic. Now such ftcts as these, 
although perhaps not so striking, are familiar to every one who 1 as h id much 
experience in anaesthetics, and I think they conclusively show that the state- 
ment of the Boston Committee should be essentially qualified. 

Effects of •Anaesthetics on Puerperal Convalesence, — It is very generally 
asserted that convalescence is much more rapid where anaesthetic has been 
used during labor, but the physiological changes implied in the term puer- 
peral convalescence, such as the involution of the uterus, and the restoration 
to their normal state of the other parts involved in the process of parturition, 
can in no possible degree be accelerated by the use of chloroform. 

But as a rule, the general condition of the patient for the first few days 
immediately succeeding labor, is beyond all doubt much better where the 
anaesthetic is used than where it is not. I have never had a patient suffer 
from headache, delirium, vomiting, and the various other unpleasant sequele 
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which have been ajcrihed to this agent. Thw may be partly due to the article 
which I hare uaed. With verv few exceptions, I have only used Duncan and 
Flockhart's or Squibb's chloroform. 

In conclusion, I submit the following propositions as a basis for the dis- 
cussion of the Academy : 

1st. AnflMthetic aid is of the frreatest value in the obstetric art, and 
chloroform is generally the preferable agent for this purpose. 

2d. It exerts no mjurious effects, when properly administered, upon the 
health of either the mother or the child. 

3d. It is perfectly justifiable to use chloroform in natural labor, solely for 
the purpose of relieving pain. 

4th. It is especially useful in calming the extreme agitation and mental 
excitement which labor often produces in very nervous women. 

5th. It should be administered in those cases of natural labor, where the 
progress is suspended or much retarded by the pain occamoned by previous 
diseases, or such as may supervene during labor, and in those cases where the 
irregular and partial contractions occasion intense and almost constant pain 
but have no effect to advance the labor. 

6th. It is of great service in spasmodic contraction and rigidity of the 
cervix uteri, in tetanic rigidity of the perineum, in certain forms of puerperal 
canvulsions, and in the various obstetrical operations. 



Dietetic Tre.\tment of Albuminuru. — ^The researches of M. Hamon 
contained in a note on albuminogenesis communicated to the Academic de 
M^decine on the 29th April, 1862, appear to throw considerable light upon 
the question whether any kinds of aliment increase or diminish albuminuria. 
He found for instance, that soft-boiled eggs were very easy of digestion, and 
exercised a very slight albuminogenic influence, and it has therefore been 
suggested that in albuminuria an albuminous diet might be ordered, com- 
posed principally of soft boiled eggs and albuminous water. Vegetable diet 
has also been sometimes employed in albuminous anasarca, sometimes with 
perfect success. But all kinds of diet that have been adopted in albuminuria 
are inferior to that of milk, as recommended by M. Guignier. The latter 
physician adopts the treatment of albuminuria derised by M. Serres, and 
which is founded on the combination of three plans — namely, the diminution 
of drink, the milk regimen, and the use of raw onions. The plan conaists 
in choosing the milk with great care as to it$ freshness and quality, in aub- 
stiluling one milk for another when the first disagrees with the patient, allow- 
ing the patients to determine the Quantity they drink, uniting lime or magnesia 
with the milk when it causes acidity, and abandoning the treatment at the 
end of twenty days, if it baa not produced a decided good effect M. Guignier 
believes that the diuretic property of the raw onion has a beneficial effect 
tipon the disease, and that these vegetables ought to form part of the milk 
regimen. The editor of the Bulletin General de Hitfapeviique thinks that 
albuminuria may be cured by dietetic means, if they are adopted early, when 
the effusions are recent, and before the albuminuria has lasted long eoough 
to have produced in the renal tissues the organic changes which place 
the case oeyond the hope of cure. — Brit, and For. Med, Chir, Rev,, July, 
1863, from Bull. Gen. tU Thtrap., March 15, 1863.--*4mmcan Journal of 
Medical Sciences. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 



Data for Caloulating the Lapse of Time since the Death 
of an Individual. 

liY TIIOS. M. LOGAN, M. D. OF SACRAMENTO. 



Nowhere is there an ampler scope — u larger field for the prosecution of 
Forensic medicine than in California, whether we consider the various races 
and phases of society, or the enormity of the crimes resulting from the pre- 
vailing money-getting mania here met with. Questions are not infrequently 
sprung, showing the incertitude of this department of our science, and the 
insufficiency of the cognate works on medical jurisprudence in affording pre- 
cedents for the guidance of Jurists and Experts. An instance in point has 
just called our attention to the subject, and which we proceed to place on 
permanent record with the hope of eliciting further contributions from the 
profession. 

In the case of the " People versus Samuel Cariihuff," for the murder of his 
uncle, the evidence showed that the latter was last seen alive on Saturday 
afternoon, (December 28th, 1862,) at about two o'clock. The body was dis- 
covered at half past sever on the following Monday morning, by two wit- 
nesses, who deposed as to its condition. King testified that he found the 
body cold ; that there was a little warmth in the region of the heart, and 
that the limbs were rigid. Cross-examined : he first felt the feet, which were 
cold, and afterwards felt the breast, which he could not say was clay-cold. 

Buttrick testified that the body was cold, although it might not have been 
" stone-cold" in the region of the heart. 

The defendant proved himself to have been in the city of Sacramento, 4. 
miles from the homicide, at 11 o'clock Sunday night, and that he had retired 
to bed, where he remained until 4 o'clock Monday rooming. He also produ- 
ced testimony that tended to show that he was in the city at 9j P. M., Sun- 
day. 

On these premises, together with the state of the weather, hereinafter men- 
tioned, at the time the murder was committed, furnished from my meteorol- 
ogical register, a theory of defense was framed by the counsel of the accused, 
which will be developed in the following abstracts furnished by a stenogra- 
pher. 

De. T. M. Logan,— Sworn. 

Mr. Hereford, attorney for the defense. 

Qiceffion. ** You did not know the deceased, Mr. Carkhuff ?" 

Jintwer. " I did not'' 
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QueHton. ** I will instance then the case of the deceased — a man from 40 
10 45 years of age — a lean man — weighing from 125 to ISO pounds — ra her 
delicate in health — with the weather at the temperature and the condition 
you hare stated as then existing — if, at that time, the deceased was found with 
bis throat cut — a mortal wound orer or behind the right eye, occasioned by 
a bbw from some blunt instrument — another mortal wound of a similar char- 
acter over the ear — if, I say, such a man, in this condition, should be found 
dead at from 7 J to 8 o'clock on the morning of the 29th, in a house, with the 
floor not tongued and grooved, but with open spaces sufficient to admit cur- 
rents of air, when would you say that man's throat had been cut ?" 

Answer, " I will reply to the question in accordance with the generally rec" 
ognized principles of medical jurisprudence. Under ordinary circumstance*^ 
a body cools in from 8 to 12 hours after positive death occurs. Under the 
circumstances you have mentioned, this body should have cooled in the short* 
est time — that is 8 hours. Some bodies take a longer, some a shorter time 
to cool. For example, a body in which there has been compression of the 
brain takes a longer time : — a body of a man who has been killed by open- 
ing a large artery cools in a shorter time. Under the conditions you hiTJ 
described I would say that this body should have cooled in at least 8 hours, 
if not sooner." 

Question. **You said that a body, under the circumstances described, should 
have cooled in the least possible time. What is the least possible time ?" 

Answer, ** About 8 hours, according to established medical rules." 

Mr. Upton, for the prosecution. 

Quesh'on, *'l8 there any criterion within your knowledge by which you could 
tell how much the fact of the body having upon it shirt, under-shirt and 
drawers, would have the effect to retain the heat ?" 

Answer, " None that could be relied upon by itself." 

Question, " That would be a question involving other considerations ; each 
ease depending on its own circumstances. Is it not so ?" 

Answer, "Certainly so." 

Dr. J. F. MoR8E,--Swom. 

Mr. Upton, for the prosecution. 

Question, " From such an examination as has been spoken of in this matter, 
can it be told definitely, how long the body had been dead ?" 

Answer, "It can be told by the rigor mortis, or cadaveric rigidity." 

Question, " Can it be told positively, accurately, from the data which have 
been given ?" 

Answer, " No, not accurately — that is not absolutely what I mean." 

Question, " In defining Uie limits within ten hours, can it be fixed with 
certainty ?" 

Ansvfer. " Only by the general rules spoken of." 

Dr. H. W. Harkness, — Sworn. 

Mr. Upton, for the prosecution. 

Question, " I wish to inquire of you if there is anything in your profssaioo, 
scientific works, bearing upon medical subjects, which will enable a physician 
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to tell, definitely, by the appearance of a body, how long it has been dead ?" 

Answer. " There is not We have no medical works that will enable us to 
tell the time, with certainty, by the appearance of the body, that has elapsed 
since death ; at least, none that I know of.*' 

On these fact^ a very plausible argument was based, by the defense, show- 
ing that the accused could not have committed the murder, inasmuch as there 
was some warmth in the body, when first discovered, nine or ten hours after 
it was proven the defendant had left the premises. The jurj' failed to agree 
at the first trial, which was held in Sacramento on the 24th of Feb'y., 1863. 
A change of venue was obtained, and a second trial was held at Auburn, 
Placer county, on the 4th of November, 1863. No other medical testifior 
was summoned but myself, at this second trial, and by the courtesy of the 
defendant's attorneys, Messrs. Tuttle and Fellows, and the consent of the 
prosecution, I was excused from going to Auburn, on condition that I would 
write my testimony in a manner that would be satisfactory to all parties — so 
as to cover aU the ])oints at issue. 

Written testimony of Dr. Logan. 

" Ist I saw the deceased, accidentally, for a few moments, laid out in his 
coffin at the undertakers. He appeared to be a thin, spare, man, and pre- 
sented the appearance of one whose blood had all been drained firom hit 
body. His throat was cut from ear to ear, down to the vertebree of the neck. 
There was also a depression, apparently from fracture, on the side of his headi 
at the external angular process of the frontal bone. Either of the two inju- 
ries were sufficient to cause death. 7^ latter might have bun xn/lictedjirstf 
and his throat cut a/lerwards, while the deceased was in a comaiose state. 

2d. Death of the body, (somatic death,) may take place in a few seconds 
from a quantity of blood lost suddenly, as from the wound of a large artery 
like the carotid ; death of portions of the body, (organic or molecular death,) 
may be postponed a longer or shorter time according as the condition of the 
fluids and solids of the body may have been impaired by the mode of death. 
Thus, in Necnemia, (death of the blood,) Asthenia, (debility,) and death by 
a gradual cooling, molecular and somatic death may be said to be instanta- 
neous. But in many cases of death, by causes which operate by producing a 
more gradual syncope or asphyxia, the tissues and blood having been previ- 
ously in a healthy condition, we are not quite certain that molecular death 
has supervened until signs of actual decomposition present themselves. 

3d. Decomposition follows immediately upon the subsidence of the Rigor 
mortis or Cadaveric stiffiie^s. This rigidity never comes on until molecular 
death is established. The supervention of rigidity is not usually prolonged 
much beyond seven hours, but 20 or 30 hours may elapse before it shows itself. 
Its general duration is from 24 to 36 hours ; it may continue as long as nine 
days. It may be regarded as the final mamfestation of the tonicity of the 
muscles. Animal life terminates before organic life. Molecular heat and 
cadaveric rigidity are the results rather of physical or chnnical, than vital 
actuma. After those forms of death in which the blood does not coagulate 
or ooagolat€t feebly, at in death by lightning, or by sufibcatiun» the rigidity 
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commonly manifests itself least. Coagulation of the blood begins about 4 
hours after death, and it seems probable that as the coagulation of the blood 
is the last act of its vitality, so the stiffening of the muscles is the expiring 
effort of theirs. 

4th. The animal heat possessed at the moment of death is retained for 
some time, as the skin and subcutaneous tissues are bad conductors. Fat 
seems to be a peculiarly bad conductor, and very fat bodies retain their heat, 
ceteris paribus, much longer than very lean ones. Other circumstances also 
exert an influence on this general cooling, particularly the medium in which 
the body lies, and the nature of the death. On this latter point 1 have al- 
ready stated some facts in the preceeding paragraph, (No. 3). With regard 
to the former, it is well known that in cess-pools, dung-heaps, and the Hke. 
bodies retain their heat proportionately longer than in water or in moist cool 
air, from manifest causes ; and the same is the case with bodies remaining 
covered in bed. 

The following shows the condition of the atmosphere about the time of the 
death of the deceased : — 

Copy from my Meteorological Register. 

1862. Dec'br. 28th, 9 P. M., Thermometer, drj- bulb, 43^-wet bulb, 38^ 
Wind N. W., fresh breeze and clear. 

1862. Dec'br. 29th, 7 A. M., Thermometer, dry bulb, 35«-wet bulb, 33**, 
Wind S. £., light breeze aiid fog. 

These meteorlogical conditions are highly favorable for the rapid conduc- 
tion of heat, and a body, lean and spare, with all the blood draining from it* 
and lying uncovered on an open bare-floor, should cool in the shortest possi- 
ble space of time. As a general rule, states Casper, of Berlin, most bodies 
are quite cold in from 8 to 12 hours. I know of no authority on forensic 
medicine by which we are enabled to tell, by the appearance of the body, 
with any absolute certainty, the time that has elapsed since death occurred. 
Carpenter says that the supervention of rigidity is not usually prolonged be- 
yond 7 hours ; which leads to the inference that a body may become enrirely 
cool in a shorter time — ^inasmuch as rigidity does not appear until molecular 
death is established, or, in other words, uniil the body is entirely cold. As it 
is an established fact that the extremities of a l)ody cool or equalize them- 
selves much sooner with the surrounding medium than the central or more 
vital parts, so it is highly probable, indeed, self ivident, that to a person touA- 
ing the feet of a dead body — absolutely dead— before touching the heart, iht 
latter xDoxdd appear moi-e or less warm, even for some time q/ter the period of 
cooling, above stated, had passed away. 

It is necessary to add that the opinions embraced in this testimony have 
been compiled from the highest authorities in the science of medicine, to meet 
the questions propounded." 

The prosecuting attorney, who was taken somewhat by surprise by the 
theory developed at the first trial, being now prepared uid posted at all 
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points, it was 80on seen that the medico-legal testimony could not be relied ^.^ « 



upon for the defence. The italicized portion of the first and last paragraphs 
of the above written testimony bore with peculiar force against the hypothesi^' 
framed for the defence ; for there was nothing to show why, even if it wap'/^ 
admitted that molecular death had not taken place, the defendant could not 
have perpetrated the act of cutting his uncle's throat between four and 
five o'clock on Monday morning, many hours after he had perpetrated 
the first stunning blow, which fractured the skull of the victim. That* 
however, molecular death had been established, there was a strong proba- 
bility, inasmuch as the comparative difference of temperature between the 
feet, which are the first to cool, and the region of the heart, which is the last 
to cool, doubtless produced the impression on the minds of the witnesses 
above cited that the body was still warm. The jury, it seems had now no 
difficulty in the prompt rendition of a verdict of murder in the first degree, 
and thus has truth been eliminated by the science of law, and retributive 
justice overtaken the guilty. Nevertheless, it must be confessed that the sub- 
ject involves many obscure points, which it is due to justice and the honor of 
our humane profession, should be made clear. It is made manifest that the 
data which we now possess for calculating the time which has elapsed since the 
death of an individual are altogether too vague and inconclusive. Dr. 
Adolf Kussmaul, Lecturer on State Medicine at Heidelburg, while stating 
that cadaveric rigidity may be useful in some cases in determining the 
priority of death, admits that our knowledge is insufficient to afford more 
than approximate results. Sommer, too, has shown that the law of Nysten, 
which sets forth that the intensity and duration of cadaveric rigidity is al- 
ways in direct proportion to the strength and integrity of the muscles of the 
body ; and from which follow as corollaries, that, ceteris paribus, rigidity is 
weaker in children than in adults, and sets in earlier in the former than in the 
latter, is not borne out by an examination of Albers Tables, and while he 
denies that the time of its occurrence is in a constant manner dependent on 
the influence of the duration of the act of dying and the nature of the disease, 
he shows that rigidity usually sets in in the human subject, not only before 
cooling, but that it may be developed prior to the sinking of the natural 
warmth, and even while a morbidly elevated temperature of the body exists. 
Besides, it is well known that numerous chemical agents possess the power 
of instantaneously producing rigidity of the muscular structure, or of greatly 
hastening the supervention of this state. The experiments of Brown- 
Sequard also prove that an electric current has the effect of hastening the 
occurrence both of rigidity and of putrefaction. Taking all these circum- 
stances into consideration, it appears to us to be very problematical whether 
the period at which rigidity supervenes or goes off shall ever justify conclu- 
sions as to the time which has elapsed since the death of an individual 
December, 1863. 
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Tetanus* 

BY H. H. TOLAND, M. D. 

M. Halet, aged 35 years, was wounded Oct« Ist, 1863, with broken glas?, 
on the radial side of the left arm, two inches above the wrist joint. The 
wound, although not extensive, being neglected for several days, became 
very painful, but improved rapidly under proper treatment, and was com- 
pletely cicatrized in twenty days. Fifteen days after the receipt of the in- 
jury, he began to suffer from pain and stiffness of the muscles of the lower 
part of the face, accompanied with difficulty of deglutition, and when my 
attention was directed especially to the case, he had all the symptoms of 
tetanus, and they were so violent that he was unable either to sleep or to 
remain in a recumbent position. 

On the twenty-first day after the injury the paroxysms returned every 
five minutes ; he was unable to take any nourishment, and without speedy 
relief the disease must soon terminate fatally. 

The remedies prescribed having failed even to palliate the symptoms, I 
determined to sever the connection between the wounded nerve and brain, 
by making a transverse incision an inch above the cicatrix, extending to the 
bone, so that the injured nerve must certainly be divided. To the wound 
resulting from this operation, one gr. morph. sulphas was applied daily ; the 
edges were separated by the introduction of wet lint, and the water dressing 
employed. Internally he took thirty drops tinct. cannabis indica ever)- two 
hours, until the disease was entirely controlled. The spasms, from the time 
the operation was completed, became not only less frequent, but also dimin- 
ished rapidly in violence, and by the twelfth day they only recurred when the 
wound was dressed. 

Being greatly exhausted, both by ])rotracied suffering and want of nou- 
rishment, so soon as both the local and constitutional remedies were discon- 
tinued, porter and a generous diet were substituted, and his recovery was 
rapid and satisfactory. 

CASE II. 

Wm. Cloonan, aged 16 years, had only resided a few months in San 
Francisco, when he struck the extremity of thn small toe of the left foot 
against a sheath-knife that was standing perpendicularly with the point 
sticking in the floor of his room, and received a wound about half an inch in 
depth upon the upper surface, dividing the nail in the centre. Twenty days 
after the occurrence of the accident, the wound being healed, he came to m) 
office with, as he supposed, an ulceration of the tongue — producing a 8tiffiie» 
of the neck and lower part of the face, and causing great pain on deglutition. 
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When directed to take a seat in order to have his tongue examined, I 
found that his lower extremities could not he flexed sufficiently to enahle him 
to sit on an ordinary chair, and the effort was accompanied with a violent 
tetanic spasm. 

Upon inquiry, I ascertained the histor}' of his case, and determined to 
amputate the toe, l>elieving that to be the only treatment that could afford 
relief, the spasms being so violent that his tongue was severely contused by 
his teeth at each recurrence. 

At eight o'clock the same evening the operation was performed, and one 
teaspoonfui of McMunn's Elixir Opii was given every two hours until consid- 
erably relieved. The quantity was then diminished to thirty drops and con- 
tinued constantly both day and night until the symptoms disappeared. 

He is now well, not having experienced any symptoms of the disease for 
fifteen days. 

These cases of traumatic tetanus are published, as ever)' successful case 
of this formidable disease should be, because they demonstrate the efficacy of 
the course of treatment adopted of severing the communication between the 
wounded branch and nervous centre, without which the remedies prescribed 
roupt have failed, as is too frequently the case with ever)' course of treatment 
in this fatal disease. 



Physiological and Pathological Pus. — ^M. Jules Guerin ( Gaz. Med,) 
thus sums up the doctrine he has been so long working at : " There is a 
fundamental difference between pus secreted by wounds and pus furnished 
in different morbid collections. In the former case it is modified blood ; the 
return of this fluid and the elements which compose it to their normal con- 
dition, it is physiological pus. In the latter it is a contaminated fluid, 
changed by the morbid elements of which it is the vehicle — ^it is patholof^eal 
pus. Physiological pus possesses, like the blood, a kind of vitality, while 
pathological pus is a dead, excrementitous product, susceptible in the highest 
degree of undergoing putrefaction. This great and important difference is 
especially appreciable with respect to traumatic abscesses and cold abscesses, 
constituting collections. The former require to be opened as soon as possi- 
ble, and such opening ordinarily leads to no inconvenience ; while the latter, 
on the contrary, are innocent only as long as they are sheltered from the air, 
their opening almost constantly giving rise to putrefaction of the pus, and 
exposing to the danger of purulent intoxication. The differences are there- 
fore not merely nominal. Numerous investigations have shown that the 
decomposition of the pus is especially due to oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen, carbonic acid takmg little part in this. Putrefaction, properly so called, 
rjesults from the presence in the air or in the pus itself Af dead organic ele- 
ments acting as ferments. " These different considerations led the author to 
establish hin 9uhcutaneou$ method of treatment, or treatment by occlusion,** 
-^Medical Times and Gazette, 

C 
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Report of the IT. 8. Marine Hospital, Tan Francisco, 

for 1862. 





BY 

No; 


JOHN 

DUM. D 


HASTINGS, M. D. 


Na. 






ied. 


IMMMe. 


D B d. Died 


Syphilis— PniiMfry — 








Chronic Hepatitis, 






with occasional 








with Ascitis - 


5 


5 


phagedenn&Aphacelu! 








Diabetes 


1 


1 


of the penis — Secon- 








Acue Gastritis 


3 


3 


dary, with sloughing 








Empyema 


1 


1 


of the faucesA groins; 








: ObstinateConstipation 






Iritis ; several severe 








of the Bowels 


2 


2 


case of lepra ; rupia, 








Oztena - - - 


1 


1 


condyloma! a &tuber- 








Twnia - 


3 


3 


cular eruptions 








Neuralgia of theHead 
Acute Inflammation of 


4 


4 


Ttrtiary, — including 












Necrosis of (heBones 








the Throat & Fauces 


5 


5 


of the Head, Face, 








Tumors — Non-Malig- 






Throat & Extremi- 








nant , - - 


7 


7 


ties, with occasionally 








Small-pox 


3 


3 


Deafness 


220 


218 


2 


Measles - - - 


4 


4 


Phthisis-Pulmonalis - 


19 


4 


13 


Urticaria 


2 


2 


Scrofula - - - 


10 


10 




Stricture of the Ure- 






Necrosis of Bones - 


8 


8 




thra 


9 


9 


Ulcers — Chronic and 








Urethritis, Catarrhal- 


10 


10 


Acute - - - 


40 


40 




Gonorrhoea, Phymosis 






Lupus - - - 


3 


3 




and Paraphymosis - 


83 


83 


Acute and Chronic 








Hypospadius, with 






Rheumatism - 


122 


122 




Gonorrhoea - 


2 


2 


ArticularRheumatism 


23 


23 




Orchitis and Hydro- 






Fevers — Intermitting 


64 


64 




cele - - 


20 


20 


Remitting - 


15 


15 




Acute Cystitis - 


5 


5 


Typhoid-Remitting - 


11 


10 


1 


Wounds & Catarrhal 






Pneumonia, Acute • 


9 


9 




Affections of the Eye, 


23 


23 


Pleuritis 


3 


3 




Bubofl-Catarrhal and 






Hemophysis - 


1 


1 




derived from Strains 






Asthma - - - 


1 


1 




etc. - - - 


21 


21 


Bronchitis, Acute 


25 


25 




Fistula in Ano - 


1 


1 


Inflam. of Bowels - 


21 


18 


3 


Extern alHemorrhoids 


1 


1 


Diarrhoea, Chronic & 








Epithelioma of the Pe- 






Acute - - - 


12 


12 




nis . - - 


1 


1 


Asiatic Cholera 


3 


2 


1 


Poison from Yedra - 


1 


1 


Cholera Morbus 


1 


1 




Porrigo - - - 


1 


1 


Affections of theHeart 








Erysipelas of theHead 


10 


9 1 


and Aneurism of the 








Punctured & Incised 






Aorta & Innominata 


21 


14 


7 


Wounds . . 


9 


9 


Chronic Affections of 








Bums and Scalda - 


2 


2 


the Brain, Softening, 








Amputations - 


3 


3 


etc. 


11 


6 


5 


Fractures of Extrem- 






Apoplexy 


3 


3 




ities and Ribs 


30 


30 


Dementia 


3 


3 




Fracture of CVanium - 


2 


1 I 


Mania-a-potu - 


15 


15 




Compound Fracture 






Paraplegia and Hemi- 








of the Femur and 






plegia . - ^ 


12 


12 




Skull . 


1 


1 
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No. Dia'd. Died 



No. DUM. Died 

ture - - - 3 3 

Severe Contunions - 24 24 

Old Age and Debility 1 

Scorbutus - - 65 65 



1 



Fracture of the Ribs, 

with Tearing of 

Lung8 - - - 1 1 
Fracture of Pelvis - 1 1 
Dislocations - - 7 7 
Subluxation of Ankle 1054 1016 38 

Joint, without Frac- 

Leaving 117 cases under treatment in the Hospital January 1st, 1863. 
It is singularly true that there were the same number left under treatment 
on January 1st, 1862. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 



A Report on IIo<pital Gangrene, Erysipelas and Pyemia, as 
observed in the Departments of the Ohio and the Cumberland, with 
Cases appended, by M. Goldsmith, Surgeon U. S. V., Published by 
j)ermi8sion of the Surgeon-General, U. S. A. Louisville : Bradley & 
Gilbert, 1863. pp. 95. 

TuE perusal of the monograph of Dr. Goldsmith has given us much pleasure, 
both on account of its originality and the gratifying results which he has 
been able to j)lace before the medical public. 

The investigations which form its subject were made for the purpose of 
ascertaining '• First, the nature of the causes operating to the production of 
the diseases (hosj)ital gangrene, erysipelas, ichorrho^mia, thrombus, metas- 
tatic abscess, diphtheria and gangrenous scarlatina.) Secondly, the nature 
of the process set in motion. Thirdly, the prophylactic and curative agents.* 

The important results obtained by Dr. Goldsmith, by the use of bromine 
in liospital gangrene, are shown in the work before us in the following 
report of Surgeon Geo. R. Weeks : 

" I was requested by Surgeon M. Goldsmith, Superintendent of Hospitals 
in this city, to visit personally all the hospitals in and around Louisville, and 
collect from the records and Attending Surgeons all the facts that have oc- 
curred in connection with cases of hospital gangrene during the winter and 
spring. Having complied with this request, I beg leave to submit the follow- 
ing statement : I find that, up to the present time, 115 cases have been treated; 
in 108 of these the gangrene has been arrested, and the patients are either 
now well or convalescent. Of the whole number treated, 7 have died. 104 
were treated with bromine, and of these none have died, from gangrene j of 
this number 80 were treated with the solution of bromine, and 24 with pure 
bromine. The average time of arrest of the disease in cases treated with the 
solution of bromine, was 8 days and 19 hours j in the cases treated by bromine, 
undiluted, the average time of arrest was 2.12 ; in those not treated by bromine 
14.6. Of the number treated by bromine, three have died, two from pyaemia, 
and one from cellulitis ; in all of these, gangrene had been previously ar- 
rested, as will be obsen'ed by referring to the accompanying report. The 
conditioD in each case was verified by a post-mortem examination. In the 
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two indiTicbals who died of pyemia, metaKtatic ahacesBes were found in the 
l*ings, and thrombi in the vein*. I have thrown out caae No. 13. for the 
reavon that I am aatif^fied no definite plan of treatment was followed. The 

facta elicited are theae : The man was brought from to Hospiul 

No. 3, in thia city ; at the time of hix admisoion, his system was much reduced 
by abscesses of a bad nature, in the region of the thigh, the bone of which wah 
wounded at the battle of Shiloh, on the 7th of April, 1862. The wound 
became gangrenous after hia admission to Hospital No. 3. The surgeon in 
charge stated that it was impo«aible to apply bromine thoroughly, on account 
of immobility of the patient, the posi'ion and nature of the wound; and that, 
in his opinion, it was not applied to all the diseased surfaces. Gangrene 
burrowed into the cellular spaces ; the patient had to be raised to hare the 
bromine applied, and the motion caused so much pain that it was found im- 
practicable to apply the remedy to any useful purpose. I should state also, 
m this connection, that the patient had a colliquative diarrhoea, to which the 
attending surgeon attributed his death. By reference lo accomiutnying repor: , 
it will be seen that eleven cases have been treated by other remedies than 
bromine. Of this number three died, and nine recovered : of the latter, one 
was treated with creosote; two by extract of h«matoxylon ; two by chlor. 
soda, charcoal, and yeast ; one by mur. tinct. iron ; one by nitric acid ; and 
one by warm water dressings. 

*' Both these and the cases treated by bromine had the same eonstitutioral 
treatment, namely : stimulants, tonics, and nutritious diet ; with the excep- 
tion of those treated in Hospital No. 8, where the hyposulphite of soda wa» 
used without any apparent benefit ; the compound sol. of bromiue was also 
given internally, and the surgeon thought with a good efiect. The hyposul- 
phite of soda was given in 10 gr. doses, three times a day, and the aolution 
of bromine was administered in the dose of three drops three times a day. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statements that no deaths occurred 
from hospital gangrene, directly, where bromine was used ; that three of 
these patients died, subsequently of other affections ; also, that of the eleven 
cases otherwise treated, three died, or over twenty five per cent. When the 
remedy was first introduced at this post, by Surgeon M. Goldsmith, it was 
used mainly in the strength of bromine 1 part, water, 24. Under thia treat- 
ment it will be observed that the average date of arrest was 12.61 days ; but 
after Smith's formula was prescribed the average duration was 8.19; and 
that in the twenty-four cases treated by pure bromine, (these were the worst 
cases,) the average was 2.12 days — showing conclusively, that the pure 
bromine arrested it in the shortest period of time. In considering the 
several interesting facts falling under my observation, the following seemed 
peculiarly note-worthy : 

" 1st The streng h of the article used. 

** 2d. The condition of the parts to which it was applied. 

•• 3d. The manner of its application. 

"The solution of the varying effects of the treatment seems to me to be 
found in the study of the foref^ing points. 

** I found a common error in the cases where the bromine had appeared 
to act inefficiently. Sometimes the article used was not of sufficient strength ; 
in others, the wound was not well prepared to receive it ; and in some, it was 
applied too often, thus preventing the natural powers from establishing the 
reparative process in the wonodt even after the complete destruction of the 
maUries morhi in the part. From all the facts ol)served, I believe the fol- 
lowing mode of application generally to be the best : First, the alougfaa 
should be cleanly aissected away until we meet evidences of vitality, or br 
hemorrhage are warned to go no further — being careful to clean out au 
no3ks and comers where the gangrene has dipped down into intermascular 
apaces, or followed along cellular planes, where, unobserved, it makes iu 
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nidus safe from observation, too surely to resume its onward progress if not 
reaehed by the remedy. Second : After baring removed all tbe dead ti^sueF, 
the wound should be washed thoroug:hlv in warm water, injecting with an 
ear syringe all the parts otherwise difBcuU to reach. Then the wound should 
be effectually dried with a pledget of lint or charpie, using the same care in 
regard to small cavities extending from the central sore ; for the reason that 
if bromine comes in contact with the albumen, or solution of albumen, it im- 
mediately coagulates it, and thus forms a barrier to the further diffusion of the 
remedy. 1 saw many evidences of the violation of this rule whilst visiting the 
hospitals. The surgeon would frequently remark : * The gangrene was ar» 
rested everywhere, except in two or three small points as large as the end of 
the finger ;* and these were always found to be rich in cellular tissue, occu- 
pying intermuscular spaces, along which the process had traveled with more 
rapidity than at any other, and, consequently, it freauently extended beyond 
the r»»ach of the remedy, and passed beyond the limit of vision. Third : 
Having the wound thus' prepared, pure bromine should be applied with a 
mop or swab to every part of it. If all the surfaces cannot be reached in this 
way, the bromine should be injected into the smaller cavities with a glass 
syringe, (and with a pointed stick of wood, adapted to the dimensions of the 
cavity, with the end covered or not, as the case may require, by a peice of 
Sioft cloth or lint.) It should be pressed up and thoroughly mixed with all 
the f)ulp or pultaceous fluid that may still linger in the wound. Simple 
dressings should then be applied, and the wound excluded from the atmos- 
phere. On the second or third day after the application, wsrm water dress- 
ingA should be used to facilitate the detachment of the sloughs, and to wash 
away all molecular matter that mav have accumulated in the wound. In 
four or five days granulations may be observed springing up, and, if no fetor 
be present, the cure will be complete. However, if some fetor still lingers 
about the wound, it is evident that some points have escaped, and these 
should be re-touched, observing the same rules as in the first application of 
the remedy, and being careful to apply it only to the places where the gan- 
grene is not arrested. The wouna should then be treated on general princi- 
ples. The only case where I would use the 8oluHf*n of bromine is, as a local 
stimulant, where the granulations are weak. I believe, where pure bromine 
is thus applied, one application is sufficient to arrest the disease. As yet, no 
case has occurred which has needed a second application of the remedv where 
it has been used in the manner heretofore statea ; and, for my part, t cannot 
imagine the condition that would demand it. In regard to the repetition of 
the application, I consider it of as much importance to await, after one effi- 
cient application, the detachment of the sloughs and commencement of gran- 
ulation, as I do the application of the remedy in the first instance. It !s just 
as impossible for repair to be set up in a wound where bromine is used fre- 
quently, as if nitric acid was applied in its stead. Although the process is 
stapd, repair is prevented by the frequent re-application of the remedy. 
This fact is well illustrated in case 93, where pure bromine was said to have 
been applied twice a day for a month before granulations made their appear 
ance, and the surgeon might have added that they never would have oeen 
observed if he had not ceased to apply the remedy ; for then granulations 
made their appearance, which woula have been also the case if he had ceased 
the application sooner, lliis is the ex])lanation of all the cases reported in 
which bromine was used for the period of one or two weeks, and was reported 
to have foiled to arrest the disease. When bromine was first used here, it 
was commonly applied in a weak solution three times a day. It will be seen 
that, in some cases, after the remedy was discontinued, or another of a more 
harmless character substitutud, the wound rapidly granulated. As a case in 
point I refer to Case 25, occurring in Hospital No. 4. In this case the dis- 
ease resisted the action of a compound solution of bromine, as the surgeon 
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stated, and was arrested by a weak solution of creosote. 

" It will be seen by noticing the three following cases (as the surj»eon treat- 
ed them all in the same manner) that he was of the opinion that in creasote 
he had a better remedy than brjmine — a proposition he has failed lo verify, 
as will be learned from Case 30, where creosote was used for ten dnys without 
any perceptible arrest of the process, after which it was arrested by three 
applications of bromine. This case I saw. It was on the inner aspect of the 
left thigh, below Scirpa's triangle, and was about six inches in diameter 
The same length of the internal saphenous vein, running directly across the 
sore was destroyed. The wound is now rapidly filling up with granulations, 
and the patient doing well in every resjieci. In the investigations of these 
cases, many interes,ing facts were observed in regard to the effect of the local 
application of bromine to gangrenous sores on ihe constitutional symptoms 
the entire weight of evidence being that the constitutional disturbance 
and manifestations began to disappear as soon as the local disease was ar- 
rested by the remedy. This was observed by friends and visitors, as well as 
physicians, namely : The rapidity with which the constitution rebounded 
after being relieved of its burden. The anxious and pinched expression of 
countenance, the general feeling of lassitude, languor, and debility, the lead- 
en hue of the surface, rapidly passing away ; the skin, if clammy and bathed 
in j)erspiration, became warm and dry ; the pulse rose in strength, and de- 
creased in frequency ; the appetite returned ; and, in short, all the organs 
l>egan to assume thoir natural tone and vigor. These effecs were observed 
very constantly, imniediat?ly after the first nj)plication of bromine, and could 
no' be attributed to the constitutional treatment, as the same condition was 
observed where no constitutional trentment had been used. I leave the ar- 
gument for others ; my limits will only permit the simple record of the facts. 

"1 wish also to direct attention to another very impor:ant point, namely : 
the practicability, by the aid of bromine, of tying an artery in a gangrenous 
sore where secondary hemorrhage has occurred. 

" If bromine will arrest gangrene ns cerlainlv and as speedily as this report 
shows, can there l)e any objection to lying the artery in the wound? thus 
following the original rule of Guhrie, directing that the bleeding vessel, if it 
can be reached, shall always be secured in the wound. If we tie it immedi- 
ately beyond the dead and in the living tissue, and if by the aid of bromine 
we are certain of arresting the further invasion of the parts b} the gangre- 
iious process, what objection could be urged against this procedure ? It is in 
cases of this character that bromine holds suj-erioriiy over ni'ric acid and all 
other known remedies — thecapaliKiy (»f arresting the gangrene without des- 
troying important parts which cannot l>e avoided in the application. Case 
No. 4 presented itself, and I embraced the opportunity of ascertaining the facts 
from actual obsei vation. 

** I was requested to see this man, aud found that be had had secondarj* 
hemorrhage to the extent of a lout tifiy ounces. I ound hitu pulseless and 
cold from loss of blood. His leg had i een aniputa ed January Ist, 1863. 
The flaps had all sloughed off, the tii ia pnjectin^ two inches. I directed 
that he should have stimulants, and waited a short time until he partially 
rallied, i then prepared the wound as heretofore directed. Upon loosen- 
ing the tourniquet, the anterior tibial artery bled freely ; I tried it in the 
wound just below the junction of the upper and middle third of the tibia, and 
applied pure bromine effectually to the wounded surface I kept the tourni- 
quet on loosely, and an attendant, instructed in its use, was constantly at the 
bedside, day and night. On visiting the patient next day, I found bun very 
comfortable ; pulse 100 ; skin warm ; appetite better ; looking bright ; 
anguished countenance displaced by a more cheerful one. There was no 
fetor emitted from the wound, and the patient was everj' way doing well; the 
ligature came away the fifth day —no hemorrhage aj)pearea j he is still con- 
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valescing ; wound is filling up slowly. In this case granulations were slow 
in making? their appearance — altributahle to the great loss of blood. Applied 
weak solution of bromine to the wound ; the case is nowconTalescing rapidly 
and no hemorrhage has occurred. Two other cases illustrating the same 
principle, to some extent, have occurred in hospitals in this city. One at 
Hospital No. 3, Case 6 of accompanying report, where the brachial arter}-, 
was tied in a (rnngrenous sore with a like result. Another occurred at Hos- 
pital No. 12, Case No. 77, where the dorsalis pedis artery was tied under the 
same circumstances and with the same result 

•* After having visited all the hospitals, gleaned all the fdCts, heard all the 
evidence, and conversed with all the surgeons, the impression left upon my 
mind is, that in bromine we have a remedy certain in its effects for the arrest 
of hospital gangrene, the greatest scourge of military hospitals. This I am 
aware is strong language, but I think not more so than the circums ances and 
evidence in the case warrant. I ex])ect most confidently the future twill verify 
what I am now saying. Bromine has robbed gangrene of its terror, a.id 
shorn it of its power to stalk through the wards where the sick and wounded 
are congregated, spreading its contagious and pestilential influence in every 
direction. But, armed as the surgeon now is by the use of a remedy so cer- 
tain in its effects, a feeling of security pervades the entire profession at this 
post, not only in this, but in all that family of diseases formerly supposed to 
have their origin in blood poisoning, namely : erysipelas, gangrenous diph- 
theria, scarlatina, &c. ; its use allows us to class hospital gangrene among 
tho^e diseases over which the surgeon has as absolute and complete control 
as the physician has over intermittent fever. I am forced to the conclusion, 
from all the facts presented, looking at them, I think, with an impartial eye, 
that bromine will as surely arrest hospital gangrene as quinia will ague, 

" GEO. R. WEEKS, Surgeon U. S. F." 

We are particularly pleased with the judicious remarks of Dr. Goldsmith 
respecting the primary local character of hospital gangrene, diphtheria and 
some other diseases, and we are satisfied that this opinion will, sooner or 
later, prevail over dogmata which have been accepted too hastily by the 
profession. 

In 1856, and again in 1858, we earnestly advocated that in diphtheria 
" the constitutional infection was secondary to and dependent on the local 
affection,"* 

Believing that these views are correct, we hope that subsequent investiga- 
tions will bring new facts to their support. 

" A few remarks," says Dr. Goldsmith, " are appended which force them- 
selves so strongly upon my attention that I feel 1 must give them utterance, 
however heretical and revolutionary they seem in the presence of traditional 
dogmata. It will be seen that in the history of the several affections treated 
of in this report, one fact seems to pervade all that is said, and that is, the 
reactive influence of the local pathological processes — the constitutional con- 
taminations caused by the absorption of the fluids produced in the local pro- 
cesses. 

'* That constitutional contaminations, general disease, may be produced 
by local maladies, is shown by the occurrences observed in synhilis, in vac- 
cinia; in glanders, in rabies caniua, and, from what is lecordea in the cases 
hereto appended, in hospital gangrene, hi these diseases it is evident that 



* Diphtheritic : A concise, historical and critical essay on the late epidemic 
psoudo membranoas sere throat of Califoraia (1866-57.) By V.J. Foargeand, M.D. 
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the abortion of the local procestee prerents constitutional contamination ; or, 
if such contamination exists, as in hospital gangrene, the symptoms peculiar 
to the ^neral malady disappear quickly after the arrest of the local process. 

" Virchow, I think, has established the general law ihat in the sense com- 
monly employed there was no such thing a< a permanent dvscra^ia. He 
has shown that the syphilitic dyscrasia is but a continuous infection arising 
from the continued production of dyphiiitic matter in the lymphatic glands ot 
the neck ; — that with the subsidence of the lymphatic enlargements, the 
svphilitii; dyscrasia disap|)ears ; — that the cancerous cachexia is but a con- 
tmuous infection from the diffusion of the cancerous juices. The vaccine in- 
fection disappears with the cicatrix — this is a common impression. When 
the surgeon examines the arm of a person, to see if re-vaccination is needed, 
if the characteristic scar has disappeared, he re-vaccinates ; if he finds a scar 
good, he does not re- vaccinate. Resides, thf^re is good reason to believe, 
though the cases have not been numerous enough to warrant the statement 
as a settled fact, that those who have lost the vaccinated arm by amputation 
at the shoulder joint, lose their protection ; so that we are at least warranted 
in entertaining the suspicion that the vaccine dyscrasia, so to speak, is a con- 
tinuous infection from the cicatrix. 

" Further : we are prepared to believe that this is true of the foregoing 
diseases, because we see in them a regular series of events constantly recur- 
ring in the order and relation of cause and effect. If we could see a certain 
set of constitutional disturbances, tolerably constant to certain local processes, 
(as, for example, the symptomatic fever of small-pox, or the waxen face of 
scarlatinous fever coincident with ulceration of the tonsils,) disappear when- 
ever the local processes were arrested, surely we would be authonzed, what- 
ever our idea of the original disorder may have been, to believe that, in the 
particular states, the symptoms referrud to were due to some influeoce exerted 
by the local processes themselves. 

Now, what are the facts ? 

IsL If the small-pox pustules or vesicles are opened, and if iodine, 
bromine, or nitric acid is applied, the vesicle or pustule is aborted ; a scab is 
immediately formed, it soon falls, and if the whole crop or the major part of 
the crop of pustules has been aborted — the whole constitutional disturbance 
abates, and immediate convalescence ensues. 

2d. If the ulcerous surfaces of the tonsils, in scarlatina, are brought into 
a healthy condition — nay, more, if the peculiar processes are arrested — nay, 
still more, if the fluid products of the ulcers are not swallowed, and are ren- 
dered inert by the application of any re-agent which breaks up their chemical 
structure — the constitutional state passes off. 

dd. The same is true of diphtheria. In re;;ard to the two last me* tioned 
diseases, reference is made to the individual observations of the reader. Is 
it not within the latter's knowledge that groping empiricism claims no blood 
or constitusional antidote, specific and peculiar to either of the blood states, 
or to both ? She supports the streni^tn, just as she does in typhus, pysmia, 
erysipelas, and other disorders of a " low type." The great rehance of 
medicine is in topical remedies, the mi.ieral acids, chlor. Terri, chlor. sods, 
^fc, &c Now why ? Surely if the local sta e is but the local expression, 
ur a part of the local expresion, of the general state (for so the saying goes), 
what need of addressing ourselves to the mere outcrop of the disease, 
while the real gravamen is in the bbod behind all this? Is it not, rather, 
that empiricism, a sounder teacher than a crude philosophy, haa somehow 
felt that the constitutional state is in some way dependent upon the local 
state ? Whether this view is frankly avowed or not, tiie idea stands con- 
fessed in the treatment instituted ; for if the local treatment does not em- 
brace this idea, then it is blind and purposeless indeed. True, sometimes the 
local processes in both scarlatina and diphtheria produce death without 
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reference to the constitutional state. But how often does this occur, in com- 
pariRon with the frequency of death through the increasing gravity of the 
eonstitutional symptoms ? 

4th. Pyaemia is the constitutional state attending upon, or rather occasion- 
ally produced by wounds— e. g"., the theory rnns that patients by breathing a 
poisoned atmosphere acquire a constitutional or blood state, eventuating in if 
not consisting of pytemia. Now it is a singular circumstance to begin with, 
that no one has pyaemia who has not, somewhere in his body, infiltrating 
tissues, filling cavities, or flowing firom wounds or their equivalents, animal 
fluids whether regarded as exudates without morphological change, or in the 
form of cell-bearing liquors. Again, it is within the knowledge of every med- 
ical man that pyaemia may occur independent of suppuration, in connection 
* wfth pathological proce ses where the warmest of Virv'how's admirers fail to 
discover any cell-growth or cell-differentiation ; nay, more, pyaemia is more 
constant to such collections as are found in exquisite erysipelas, where the pur- 
ulent fluidx yield to the most searching investigation neither cells, nor nuclei, 
nor nucleoli — nay, not even a connective tissue, corpuscle, or any morpholo- 
gical structure ; and that seemingly, just in the degree that the morbid pro- 
ducts approach the standard of true pus the danger of pyaemia grows less. 
Does any surgeon anticipate pyanmia in a so-called healthy suppurating 
wound ? Does he not, rather, when healthy suppuration takes place, fetch 
the long breath that betokens a danger passed — an anxiety relieved ? I ap- 
peal to universal experience. 

Yet the co existence of pyaemia with the conditions mentioned above )s 
so constant and invariable, tnat the common instinct of medicine associates 
them in some sort of relation of cause and effect. 

More than this: the every day record of cases shows the co existence of 
pyaemia rather with ill-conditioned discharges ; and every day's record also, 
sets forth the amendment ou the opening of confined collections, the use of 
drainage tubes, the cleansing of the parts, etc, etc. it may not be, and often 
is not stated that the amendment was because of these events, but the coin- 
cidence occurs. Still more : the appended cases, noticed with peculiar ref- 
erence to this matter, show that this amendment coincides (wi'h a certainty 
that is remarkable, and a rapidity that is marvelous) with the injection into 
the infecting cavities of substances which, by strong coercion, arrest the pu- 
trefactive motion, destroy the products of putrefaction, and render putrescible 
substances non-putrescible. 

5th. The constitutional condition allied to hospital gangrene is a sequent 
state. The proof of this statement is abundant in the record of cases hereto 
appended. The reader's attention is invited to the constant subsidence of 
the general or constitutional disturbances upon the arrest of the gangrene, a 
subsidence constant, marked and immediate — most emphatically pronounced 
in those cases where the bromine was used undiluted, and carefully applied. 
The attentiop of the reader is called to the ameliorations corresponding with 
the amelioration of the gangrene, to the constant persistence of some general 
expression so long as any part of the surface was untouched or unchanged. 
So constant was the loss of appetite, debility, etc., to the lingering of the 
gangrenous process in limited portions of the surface, that the very hue SLt^d 
expression of the face betokened the fact, told the story to the observant 
surgeon. It is needless for my present purpose, to multiply examples. I 
desire, here, merely to convince the reader that, in some diseases, the grav- 

. AMEN OP THE CONSTITUTIONAL 8TATE, IF NOT ITS TOTALITY, IS PLAINLY DrE 
to THE ABSORPTION OF THE PRODUCTS OF THE L(»CAL PROCEiiSES. I say, 

absorption; for it is not possible to conceive of any other process by \yhidi 
^e whole organism could ue involved to the extent noticed. 

Now, if the proposition is proven in regard to the diseases in question, it 
may reasonably oe asked if it is not alsu true of other disorders — if it is iio't, 

D 
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even within certain bounds, a law in medicine ? I confeM that my observe- 
tiont lead me to think it it one of broader Rtgnifieance and wider applicatioD 
than 18 generally believed The matter, of course, needa a full investigation. 
I do not desire/in what it here written, so much to challenge belief as to in- 
vite investigation. If the projected law is a true one, the effect would not 
be to revolutioniie but to simplify; to give precision to methods now vaguely 
nsed ; to give definite views and purposes to remedial measures ; to draw at* 
tention to the completeness in Ihe effect of traditional remedies ; to supplant 
surmise with faith, and indecision and doubt with oonfideoce. 



Introductort Address Delivered before the Students of Jeffer* 
BOM Melical College, Philadelphia. By Professor Samuel H. 
Dickson. October 12, 1863. Published by the Class. 

Professor Dickson is so well known and so highly appreciated as a 
lecturer and an author by the medical profession, that it is unnecessary for us 
to eulogize any production of his. It is enough to say that the lecture before 
us is marked by the characteristic elegance and ability of the accomplished 
author. 

Deeply versed in the literature and philosophy of our science, and with a 
mind enriched by " the studies and observation of a long life and an ex ten* 
sive practice," he dwells with great earnestness on "the obscurities and 
uncertainties of the practice of physic,'' boldly points out the difficulties 
which beset the path of the practitioner, and indicates the most judicious 
course for him to pursue. 

" The function of the physician," he says, " is as plain as it is important, 
and may be defined under a few simple categories. He is called upon 

<* To avert preventable death — assuming that death is sometmies pre- 
ventable ; 

"To prevent avoidable suffering and injury from disease } 

" To diminish or palliate irremediable suffering and injury ; and 

" To reduce to its minimum the agony of inevitable death. 

" Your purpose here is to learn the means of effecting theae objects ; 
mine, to teach you so far as I know them, the appliances and methods bf 
which they are best attained. 

" Are there to be found any such means and appliances P Is there an art 
of healing P Does there exist a science of medicine P Do we deceive our- 
selves, or give utterance to an empty boast, when we presume to claim the 
power — under Providence — to relieve suffering — to save life P 

" The ever changing aspect of medicine, considered as a science, has been 
made a frequent taunt, ana its varying condition, as an art, a baais of positive 
denunciation ; and it behooves us to inquire into the real ffround of such 
depreciatory remark. Even among ourselves, in the midst orour own body, 
there is manifested a spirit of infidelity, or, at least, a hvpercriiical disposiUon 
to impugn the safety, the usefulness, thf* efficiency and the propriety of all 
therapeutical administration ; to discourage all direct interference with the 
tick ; to protest against all formule of prescription for them ; and to recom- 
mend a reliance upon " nature in disease," as, on the whole, the wisest course 
of conduct in regard to them. This system of expectant medicine is more or 
less ^lly and openly advocated by different authorities, of whom separately 
it ia not easy to understand how far each one of them may be inclined to 
drive us to inaction. While Forbes and Bigelow merely urge, in well 
rounded sentences, a paramount reliance on nature, Holmet, more firanklj. 
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and with nomewhat less va^ueneM, proposes an abandonment and ^neral 
abolition of " drugs ;" yet, even he excepts •* opium and a few specifics," a 
phrase which leaves us still uncertain as to his actual position. Against this 
most impotent and negative doctrine, if it may be called by so definite a name, 
the blanV despair of progress which it implies is, I think a broad and con- 
clusive argument. On this ground alone, I reject it pereniptorlly and finally. 
Experience may be fallacious, and testimony uncertain. Our senses and our 
reason often lead us astray ; but it is not only absurd - it is impossible to re- 
fuse their direction. We must not, cannot stand still; and we must proceed 
upon the data afibrded us by our senses, our experience : by testimony, the 
experience of others; and by our reason, employed in collecting, weighing 
and valuing these, and thence deducing rules for our advancing movements. 
J>eciding, then, without the hesitation of an instant, on the necessity and 
duty of interference, we are encountered by the difficult questions— how ? 
how far ? in what direction ? shall we endeavor to assist, or shall we oppose 
the " nature** of which we read und hear so much ?** 

These important interrogatories form the subject of the Address of the 
Professor, who, while opposing the absolute doctrine of the vi$ medicatrix 
nalurtB, very judiciously observes : 

" Let me impress upon you not less distinctly my conviction that in the 
very gravest maladies admitting of relief or cure, you will meet with a notable 
proportion of cases — in the milder perhaps a majority — with which you need 
n<»t interfere, and, needing not, you ought not, you must not. These you will 
sedulously distinguish, and manage by expectation, by regimen, or with 
placebos. Kemember that it is not permitted to you to treat any single 
patient that shall ever fall into your hands upon any pre-arranged plan, or 
according to any routine established on any average results, however obtained. 
Every subject of your care must be individualized, and regarded as an in- 
sulated unit. I have warned you that the laws which govern living organisms 
are not, as we now apprehend them, inexorable and immutable, liae those of 
the inorganic world. They are bristling with seeming exceptions, alterna- 
tives, anomalies. The sick man before you may be the eccentric, irregular 
exception in your table of one hundred, whose life will be destroyed by the 
very means best adapted to preserve or restore the other ninty-nine. 

*'Chomers pithy maxims : 1. To take care to do your patient no harm ; and, 
2. To endeavor next in order, and in entire subservience to the first, to 
endeavor to do him all the good you can — are worthy of all acceptation. 
*• Benevolence," in Gibbon*s fine phra^, " is the foundation of justice ; shice 
we are forbidden to injure those whom we are bound to assist.** Thus re- 
solved and guarded, I go on to demand of you, as you hope to be useful in 
your day and generation, and as you desire to promote toe advancement of 
the divine art of healing, a fearless as well as disinterested devotion. From 
my very heart I approve and honor the boldness of Marshall Hall in opening 
the trachea for the prevention of epilepsy ; the courage of Trousseau and 
Bowditch, in the early resort to paracentisis for the removal of pleural effusion ; 
the daring of Green in his now familiar manipulations on the larjnx, and his 
audacious injection of fluids into the bronchi and lungs. I do not speak here 
of the merits of these methods of treatment; 1 refer to them as enterprises 
calculated to inspire you with lofty seal and earnest emulation.** 



Historical Sketches — ^To be continued in the next number. 
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Health op San Francisco. — The large mortality which marked the month 
of October continued during the month of Novem))er. There were 237 
deaths during the latter month, being one more than the number reported 
for October. 

Of the 237 deathn, 138 were recorded at the Lone Mountain Cemetery, 
of which 36 were under three years ; 95 in the Roman Catholic burying 
ground, of which 36 were under three years ; and 4 in the Jewish cemeteries. 

The principal causes of death were reported as follows :— Consumption, 
27 ; other lung diseases, 1 1 ,* brain diseases, 8 ; heart diseases, 6 ; dysentery 
and diarrhoea, 8 ; typh fevers, 5 ; scarlet fever, 1 ; measles, 3 ; diphtheria, 
8 ; croup, 11 ; whooping cough, 1 ; cholera infantum, 1 ; epilepsy, 1 ; gan- 
grene, 2 ; dropsy, 1 ; convulsions, 3 ; dentition, 1 ; still-bom, 10. 

It will be observed that the mortality from consumption and other lung 
diseases amounted to 38 — an unusually large number, which may be attri- 
buted to the pernicious influence of the epidemic of influensa which continued 
to prevail during the month of November. 
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